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THE  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  ASIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OBNEBAL  SUB¥1!T. 


|HETHEB  the  firat  Aryan  hjeiti^uB:  v«re  kindled  <m  the  Bwtrian 
plain*,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hitidtt-Euah  or  of  the  Oauoaaus,  br  on 
the  steppes  of  Soythia,  l^e. attention  of  the  European  student  is 
■tai  directed  by  the  oldest  hist«*lo  recOTds  chiefly  to  Egypt  and 
Western  Asia.    Peering  bapk  in  thought  through  the  mist  of  ages, 
w«  see  the  now  luminous  lands  of  the  West  wri^pped  still  in  darkness,  while  a 
dasriing  light  is  Aed  over  the  regions  east  of  the  Mediterranean-rthe  Kile  valley, 
the  Ionian  shores  and  isles,  the  Syrian  coast,  the  Mesopottunian  jdains,  and  Iranian 
plateaux.    The  origin  of  our  culture  reinains  unrevealed,  but  in  South-Western 
Asia  must  be  sought  the  first  germs  of  the  civilisaidofi  which  has  grown  up  froin 
^ge  to  ag^  ttnta^  it  has  beotmie  the  common  patriioony  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  the  New  World.    For  is  it  not  here  that  Ihe  Hellenic  myths  have  pkced  the 
first  Olympian  seats  of  the  gods  f    And  is  it  not  here  also  that  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Httssdman  legend  has  planted  the  "tree  of  Kle,"  beneath  whose  shade  the 
first  man  and  the  uniyersal  mother  awoke  P    In  Ohald^  amid  the  hills  of  the 
Indian  Cauca9a8,  in  the  oases  of  Irania,  has  been  sought  the  terrestrial  paradise ; 
while  the  nanains  ot  Ibe  ark  in  which  the  Noaohian  ^rnily  found  refuge  from  the 
overfio^wng  watew  vm  still  fitihled  to  lie  stranded  on  the  Armeaian  Masis  (Ararat), 
the  Niib  of  Eurfistwi,  the  Persian  Bemav^d,  or  seme  othwloffy  peak  of  Hi&er 
90 
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Asia.  Later  on,  the  Christiaiu  spreading  westwards  and  the  Mohammedans  ont- 
running  the  east,  multiplied  endlessly  the  number  of  mountains  "  witnesses  of 
the  De:  ;ge."  Such  witnesses  may  be  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Roussillon,  and 
Andorra,  even  in  Af^anistan,  the  Siah-Posh  country,  and  the  "Throne  of 
Solomon,"  overlooking  the  plains  of  the  Indus. 

At  the  dawn  of  history,  properly  so  celled,  the  first  definite  events  are  referred 
to  the  south-western  lands  of  Asia  and  to  Egypt,  which,  east  of  the  Nile,  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients,  and  especially  by  Herodotus,  as  belonging  to  the  Asiatic 
world.  Here  the  national  groups  began/to  be  classified  under  the  names  of  Sem, 
Cham,  and  Japhet ;  perhaps  ako,  according  to  many  Orientalists,  under  those  of 
Sumer  and  Accad,  a  contrast  which  reappears  later  on  in  the  opposition  of  Persian 
an4  Mede,  of  Iran  and  Turan.  The  various  peoples  between  the  Central  Asiatic 
plateaux,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  African  deserts,  are  numbered 
according  to  their  races,  usages,  and  industries,  while  o?i  the  Babylonian  cylinders 
and  prisms  ai^  inscribed  ethnological  and  geographical  documents  of  the  highest 
importance.  One  of  the  oldest  myths  relates  the  dis^jersion  of  the  peoples  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tower  of  Babel;  but  despite  the  "confusion"  of  tongues,  Chaldean 
history  begins  to  follow  the  career  of  each  nation,  recording  its  growth,  wars,  and 

conquests. 

The  geographical  form  of  Hither  Asia — an  expression  comprism^  the  whole  of 
the  Asia  of  the  ancients  as  far  as  Jhy  Indus— sufficiently  accounts  for  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  region  as  the  cradle  of  early  culture.  Not  only  is  it  situated 
near  the  geometric  centote  of  the  la-is'  forming  the  ancient  world,  but  it  at  Ae 
same  time  offers  the  easiest  highways  of  communication  between  ike  three  oqn- 
tinents  and  the  great  marine  basins.  The  Nile  valley  is  separated  only  by  a  strip 
of  sand  from  those  of  the  Syrian  seaboard,  while  between  the  Boropean  and 
Asiatic  shores  there  flows  an  arm  of  the  sea  narrower  than  many  a  rivw.  From 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  ike  Mediterranean,  Hither  Asia  prosents  two  tiatural  roiitear- 
the  Isthmus  of  Suess  and  the  Mesopotamian  plwn,  which  ia  by  far  the  mtm 
important  in  the  history  of  oivilisation,  and  which  ccanmnnioates  through  Mitml 
openings  with  vbe  Syrian  8eaports»>  The  roads  leading  also  from  the  Fpper 
Euphrates  down  to  the  Euxine  may  be  said  to  oonneot  the  Indian  Ocean  al  one© 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  with  the  lands  facing  the  Nort&  Atl«nti(>  inlele,  lor 
the  main  axis  of  the  higMands  forming  the  European  water-parting  between  the 
Alps  and  Balkans  terminates  m  ^  Black  Sea  coast,  while  ihe  Bessarabian  low- 
lands east  of  the  Carpathians  lead,  by  eaty  transitions,  to  ihe  nxxrtb«m  abpei  of 
the  continent. 

A  large  portion  of  Hither  Asia  consists  of  elevated  tablelandii^  aone  stending 
even  at  s^  height  of  over  6,000  feet  Buf  the  asaboiMrd  is  evei^hera  indented  hy 
deep  gulfs  and  marine  inlets.  The  Indian  Ocean  |teneiratei  Itir  inknd  betwiptt 
Mekrsn  and  Oman,  forming  beyond  the  Strait  of  Ormiii  the  inlwd  sea  kntnm  m 
the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Arabia  the  Bed  Sea  fills  a  mtptim^ 
regolar  depression  in  the  crust  of  the  eftrtb,  tenniutmg  <m  eitl^r  o^  ot  the 
Sinia  peninsuk  in  seooodMy  bwiin^  itoo  laited  for  thw 
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Th«  Hediterranean,  flowing  by  Cyprus,  describes  a  series  of  Jbays  along  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  by  a  thousand  channels  and  ramifications  carves  the  east 
side  of  the  ^gean  into  a  second  Greece,  with  its  countless  isknds,  peninsulas,  und 
headhinds.  Another  basin,  which  may  be  described  rather  as  a  vast  lake—the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  or  Propontis  of  the  ancients— connects  the  ArchipeLigo  with  the 
Euxine,  which  fl»>W8  eastwards  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  Armenian  high- 
lands. Lastly,  the  circle  of  marine  waters  round  the  West  Asiatic  seaboard  is 
completed  by  the  closed  basm  of  the  Caspian.  Account  must  aLw  be  taken  of 
lakes  tJrmiah,  Van,  and  others,  often  krge  enough  to  present  the  aspect  of  oceanic 
gulfs.  Here  and  there  old  marine  inlets  have  been  replaced  by  extensive  plains, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  vast  Mesopotamian  valley,  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Persian  Gulf  towards  Alexandretta  Bay,  and  dividing  the  whole 
of  Mohammedan  Asia  into  two  distinct  halves— Arabia,  with  the  coast  ranges  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  on  th^  southi  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Iranian 
plateaux  on  the  north  and  east. 

.  Thanks  to  this  diqxMition  of  the  surrounding  waters  and  inhmd  plains.  Hither 
Asia,  centre  of  the  Old  World,  is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  a  peninsukr  region, 
and  thto  easHy  became,  during  the  course  of  history,  a  common  point  of  union  for 
peoples  of  diverse  origin  and  usages.  Nowhere  else  have  the  rival  races  of  the 
globe  had  more  civilised  representatives,  sharply  contrasting  one  with  the  other, 
than  in  Ais  region.  The  North  Asiatic  hordes,  now  confused  together  under  the 
collective  name  of  Uralo-Altaic  races,  had  penetrated  into  the  uplands  far  south  of 
the  Oxus,  assomed  limit  of  Iran  and  Turan,  and  the  struggle  between  these  two 
ethnlcAl  elements  has  here  been  continued  throughout  historic  times.  It  is  even 
stin  maintained  between  the  Persian  and  Turkoman,  while  the  Mongol  invasions 
are  redall^  by  the  presence  of  many  populations,  notably  the  Hazarehs  and 
Aimaks,  south  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  Other  ethnical  elements  belonging,  if  not  to 
the  black  rao^  at  leatt  to  that  of  the  Eushi^.  a  Negroid  stock  aUied  to  the 
Ethiopian,  were  also  diversely  represented  in  these  regions.  Some  trace  of  their 
presence  on  the  plateaux  of  Susiana  may  be  detected  in  the  processions  of  captives 
figured  on  the  bas-reliefis  of  Nineveh.  Nimrod*  the  "  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord,"  is  the  legendary  ancestor  of  these  mythical  peoples. 

The  facility  of  communication  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  had  also 
at  all  times  brought  about  a  mingling  of  the  Arab  «nd  African  mow.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Negro  element  proper  appears  never  to  have  had  any  rc^ve  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  West  Asiatic  peoples.  The  ptepimderaliitg  inflmmoe,  enjoyed 
at  first  by  the  "Turanians  "  and  Eushites,  passed  eventufdly  to  the  Semites  in  the 
wmth  and  to  the  Aryans  in  the  north.  The  whole  of  Awbia,  as  fiir  as  the 
Euphrates,  is  the  domain  of  the  former,  wMe  the  ktter  itfevaU  numerically  on  the 
Iiamon  plateaux,  the  Aimenain  highlands,  and  certam  parts  of  Ana  Miner. 

In  the  general  historic  movement  HiOier  Asia  preeddbd  Euri^ ;  but  it  was 
precisely  in  this  dir«otion  that  civilisation  progressed.  The  oonuoeroiai  and  intel- 
lectual axis  (rf  the  Old  World  foUowed  the  diroction  feom  south-east  to  nor%. 
vett.    Hence  the  «me  of  gteatfltt  vitality  in  the  1^1^  of  nirth^ 
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India  and  Mesopotamia  through  Ionia,  the  Mediterranean  peninsuLi,  and  France, 
to  the  British  Ides.  Before  Europe  formed  part  of  the  oiviliaed  world,  commercial 
intercourse  naturally  found  its  chief  centre  in  the  regions  of  the  Asiatic  seaboard. 
The  legend  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Golden  Fleece  commemorates  the  rektions 
formerly  estabUshed  between  the  Caucasian  Mghknders  and  the  HeUenic  seafaring 
populations.  But  history  speaks  more  clearly  of  the  gieat  marts  that  flourished  on 
the  shores  of  Syria,  and  of  the  services  rendered  to  civiUsation  by  the  Phoenicians, 
not  only  by  exploring  the  coast  of  West  Europe  and  conducting  caravans  aorow 

/" 

Fig.  1.— EiAkicai  DnnsioOT  or  Hitkbb  Abu. 
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Oie  natural  lines  of  communication  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  MeditewfaneK^ 
bat  still  more  by  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  alphrf)efc  darivod 
ftgn  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  ContinuaUy  meeting  with  sfarangew  Hpnkmg  » 
tjosand  different  tongues,  the  Phomlcians  must  hate  been  struck  e^eoially  by 
the  great  diversity  of  sounds  which  could  be  reproduced  only  by  employing  m 
signs  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  expr^  ideas  as  well  asthe  sounds  of  ihe  ooiw- 
sponding  words.  Separating  the  moit  available  symbols  from  the  idfiograjdiio 
sense,  the  PhoBniciims  appUed  than  exdliisivdy  to  the  reproduction  of  eoma^l^iM 
emancipating  the  mind  from  the  primitive  symbolism,  and  impartbg  t»  wiittell 
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oharaoterfl  a  purely  phonetic  value.  Their  geographical  discoveries,  their  distant 
voyages  round  Europe  and  Africa,  their  inknd  travels  up  the  great  rivers  and 
across  portages,  their  traflRc  in  metals,  woven  goods,  pottery,  manufactured  wares 
of  all  sorts  since  discovered  by  r-xheeologists  in  so  many  lands,  prepared  the  tribes 
of  the  western  forests  for  a  higher  culture  by  developing  trade  and  mutual  intar- 
course  among  them.  To  the  Phoenicians  especially  are  we  indebted  for  the  work 
of  prehistoric  transition,  without  which  the  European  world  could  never  have 
entered  on  its  historic  career.  To  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  future  they 
bequeathed,  in  the  alphabetical  system  of  writing,  the  true  germs  of  progress  from 
a  chaos  of  hostile  elements  to  a  common  humanity,  and  their  work  in  this  respect 
is  justly  symbolised  by  the  travels  of  the  Tyrian  Hereules,  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Five  or  six  centuries  after  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hellenes  dwelling  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  also  took  a  large  share  in  the  discovery  of  the  western  regions. 
Their  colonies  were  scattered  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  as  &r  as  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  As  traders  they  introduced  methods  of  exchange  unknown  even  to 
flie  Phoenicians  j  they  developed  a  true  coinage,  whereas  the  dealers  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  still  confined  to  a  cumbrous  system  of  barter.  But  how  many  other 
discoveries  of  a  higher  order  than  those  associated  with  cnmmeroial  pursuits  are 
due  to  those  Asiatic  Greeks,  precursors  of  Europeans  in  nearly  all  branoheo  of 
human  knowledge?  Miletus,  metropolis  of  so  many  colonies,  was,  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  the  chief  centre  of  geographical  studies.  Here  Thales  taught  the 
first  prindi^es  of  the  subject,  and  here  the  earliest-known  charts  were  planned  by 
Anaximander,  Heoatesus,  and  Aristagoras.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Hali- 
camassas  gave  birth  |o  Herodotus,  "father  of  history  and  geography,"  the  first 
oomptni^  ethnogra^itt,  a  charming  writer,  artless  in  his  style,  but  always  a. 
shrewd  observer,  jwrt  and  acctorate  in  his  conclusions,  impartial  enough  to  kve  die 
"barbarians "  themidves  while  stiU  assigiung  the  first  phce  to  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  to  the  Atheiuaiis.  And  how  many  other  scarcely  less  illustrious  names 
are  ihe  proud  boast  of  that  glorious  land  towarcb  which  we  turn  to  hail  the  dawn 
of  our  intelleotaal  .ife^  and  whence  comes  the  distant  echo  of  those  Homeric  songs 
madiating  ike  first  essays  of  our  forefa<h<m  on  the  path  of  human  progress  P 

The  name  of  Asia,  or  Anadis,  aeems  to  have  been  originally  restricted  to  a 
simple  province  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  gradually  extended,  first  to  the  whole  of 
the  AnatQUan  peninsula,  and  tiien  to  all  the  continent,  advancing,  so  to  say,  in  the 
footsteps  of  ,^6a%^^rem^^^^^l^  on  the  Greeks  iiow  small  was 

their  HeUenitf^orld  east  of  Ihe  ^geaa  compared  with  the  great  Asiatic  mainknd. 
Kever^kas  ^  esqiroanon  Asia  Minor  sums  up  acouratily  enough  the  historic 
part  phiyed  by  the  peninsula  projecting  between  the  Eoxine  and  Cyprian  waters; 
for  th<Me  nations  that  failed  to  cross  the  Caucasus  in  their  westward  maroh  were 
tiirown  together  at  this  exfawrmty  of  the  continent  in  a  space  confined  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea.  Pressing  one  on  the  other,  nations  «iid^bes  of  diverse  origin 
inwe  nnaUe  always  to  preswvd  their  distinctive  traits,  and  many  became  so 
min^^  t(^;eth«r  tlttt  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  recognise  with  certamty  their 
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utterly,  and  the  genius  of  the  various  constituent  races  is  still  reflected  in  the 
history  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  its  influence  on  European  culture.  The  northern 
trihes,  commonly  grouped  tmder  the  general  name  of  "  Turanians,"  and  often 
regarded  as  inferior  to  those  classed  as  "  Aryans,"  do  not  appear  to  have  played  a 
less  important  part  in  the  common  work  of  progress  than  their  neighbours.  From 
them  was  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron  and  the  other  metals,*  and  to  them  also  we 
are  doubtless  indebted  for  most  of  our  domestic  animals.  At  any  rate,  in  the  lands 
occupied  at  the  dawn  of  history  by  the  Turanians,  zoologists  now  seek  the  centre  of 
dispersion  of  those  animals  which  have  be^me  the  chief  companions  of  man.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  at  the  foot  of  Ararat,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus,  or  on  the  Iranian  plateaux,  were  grouped  together  the  wild  precursors  of 

Sig.  2.— AaUTfO  ObIOIM  or  TAMIOV*  OVLTtTATlO  PLAim. 
8«d«  1  I  8SgOOQ,000. 
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the  domestic  dog,  of  the  <«,  goat,  sheep,  pig,  perhaps  also  of  the  oamdr  01  ib» 
two  primitive  equine  species  <me  is  snppdsed  to  have  represented  the  "  Aieym,**  ih» 
o&er  the  "  Turanian  "  horse. 

From  Hither  Asia  also  probably  came  most  of  the  more  us^hil  oultivKted  fdaati^ 
such  as  the  olive,  the  plimi,  almond,  vine,  and  perlwpe  tiie  peaoh ;  flax,  li^owitr  bean, 
pea,  and  above  all  iiheat,  barley,  and  oats.t  If  twih  bo  &b  ease,  may  mHi  l3i«  old 
legend  Ibd  right  in  placing  the  (»adle  of  citiHsed  man,  in  tilie  same  region  f  Vat 
what  can  the  condition  of  the  hmnim  animal  have  bem  helora  he  knew  ham  to 
cultivate  the  nourishmg  cere^  (rfmboUaed  by  tilie  Qredcs  mtder  the  Icann  dt  the 
goddess-daughter  of  Demeter,  now  Uaok  tmi  of  airfol  mim,  r^^ung  oirer  iSm 
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•hadea  of  the  dead,  now  fair  and  radiant,  crowned  with  bluehelU  by  the  sparkling 
•tream  P 

The  northern  races  also  took  a  noteworthy  share  in  the  moral  development  of 
the  peoples  oocnpying  the  vast  Anatolian  quadrilateral.    Their  genius  is  revealed 
in  the  religions  of  the  East,  especially  in  the  practice  of  magic  analogous  to  the 
Shamanistic  rites  of  the  Samoyedes  and  Tunguses.    From  them  came  also  those 
divinities  which,  as  belonging  to  inferior  peoples,  were  by  the  Greeks  banished  to 
the  lower  regions.    Such  were  the  hundred-armed  monsters,  the  deformed  beinfi^ 
who  tear  up  the  ores  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  forge  the  met^s  in  its 
echoing  caverns  swayed  by  Vulcan,  the  lame  god,  butt  of  Olympian  wit  and 
laughter.    Like  the  Ohaldeaus,  whose  venerable  astronomic  system  survives  in  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  in  our  duodecimal  divisions  and  week  of  seven  days,  the 
Semitic  or  Semitised  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  took  also  a  twofold  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nations,  influencing  them  both  by  their  commercial  intercourse  and  religious 
ideas.    In  the  Hellenic  world  the  social  groups  assumed  above  all  a  civic  character, 
wherecM  in  Phrygia  and  the  neighbouring  states  they  formed  so  many  "  congrega- 
tions," in  which  the  priest  held  sway  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  in  which  the 
temple  always  ocAoupied  the  centre  of  the  city.    Those  subtle  eastern  cults,  which 
were  associated  especially  with  the  woiehip  of  death,  identified  with  life  by  the 
resurrection  ever  springing  from  tiie  saorifice,  were  even  threatening  to  prevail 
ovw  the  joyous  rites  of  Greece,  when  Christianity,  traditionally  attributed  to  a 
Semitic  souroe,  but  already  penetrated  by  Iranian  elonents  and  anticipated  by  the 
Alexandrian  neo-Platonic  philosophy,  si»ead  rapidly  over  the  western  world.    In 
this  religious  revolution,  whidi  laid  the  temples  of  the  gods  in  rains,  it  was, 
perhaps,  Asia  Minor  that  took  the  largest  share.    It  was  Paul,  a  Oilician  Jew,  but 
abeady  a  Greek  in  temperament)  that  became  the  most  zealous  apostle  of  the  new 
doetiine,  preaching  it  no  longer  to  the  lauarow  cinde  of  the  children  of  Israd,  but 
to  the  vast  multdtoAe  of  the  Gentiles.    From  the  earliest  tkne  of  his  pi^i^pi^anda 
the  <'  Seven  CSranihes  o^  Asia^'  were  the  bhi«r  centres  of  proselytiam,  and  when 
tiie  now  esteblishfld  rdigion  <rf  Christ  formulated  its  dogma  in  pinoiae  terms,  it  was 
in  the  Anatolian  dty  of  Hiceea  that  were  pmdauned  the  artides  of  faith  still 
repeated  in  every  COinatian  ommnonity.    Then  came,  aamb  oentiirMe  hOm  on,  the 
monothfliam  U  the  Arabian  im^het,  and  it  was  in  the  Anatoliain  pcnonsula  tiiat 
ware  fot^ht  Hm  greatt  bittles  w^cli  aealad  the  triumph  of  HbB  Orescent  over  the 
Cross  in ^eJliomebasixL  -        ' 

And  the  lands  which  woe  tVe  scene  of  all  these  great  evente  haveagain  lapsed 
into  tibw  ^in»e  dt  deatfe^  l^tese  r^[ion%  I^ioadasry  cradle  ol  mamkind  uid  historic 
aonroe  of  oiar  imltaitt ;  Oiis  hiOowad  tp(^  i^eie,  towards  the  dawn  of  hi^ory,  the 
poet  reveals  to  ««  m«&  and  goda^jhooiig  battle  nader  the  widls  ol  Ilium;  these 
nni^yBed  dties,  fia%l(m  and  Kiaev«h»  lebataoa  and  Snaa,  BaaBiek  and  Palmyra, 
AntiMAdM  mdl  Damaaim^  sueh  eflfalgiiioe  in  tha  past,  what  wre 

they  "vm  ooni|iaMd  with  tiie  western  laiuls  lormarly  held  by  a  lew  painted 
bw^bwrk  «&»  nx^  c»owd^l  witii  i«at  m^ 
Wtth&i  a  onrnf  tee  thcmaaod  years  what  an  anwiibg  oontnatt     Ttoi  the 
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Euphrates  valley,  succeeding  to  that  of  the  Nile,  forme^  the  centre  of  the  western 
world,  while  Europe  was  the  region  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  an  unknown  wilderness. 
Now  the  focus  of  light  has  moved  westwards,  and  the  East  has  become  wrapped  in 
gloom.  ^ 

In  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  known  only  approximately.  Hither  Asia  has 
fallen  quite  as  low  as  in  the  relative  importance  of  its  culture.  The  region 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  Makran  to  the  ^gean  Sea  has  a  superficial  area  equal 


Fig.  8.— Dmanrr  or  thb  FovvtMnon  or  Hitbsb  Amu 
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to  about  three-fourths  of  the  European  continent ;  but  its  population  is  piHobaUy 
ten  times  smaller,  and,  so  far  from  increasing,  seems  to  be  aotoally  diminishing. 
What  are  the  causes  of  this  decadence,  which  inspires  so  many  eloquent  pages  to 
the  historian  and  moralist?  Are  they  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  &e  intestine 
wars  and  foreign  invasions  by  which  these  lands  have  been  so  frisqnfliitly 
wasted  P  But  since  the  time  oi  ^ttila,  how  many  exterminators  have  overran 
Europe  in  all  directions  I  It  must,  iiowever,  be  cooJessed  that  in  Western  Asia 
the  area  of  cultivation  was  relatively  less  extmsive,  and  far  man  ei^Msed  to 
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inroads  than  the  European  ^countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
Between  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  the  habitable  zone  formed  merely  a  narrow 
isthmus,  like  that  connecting  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tom  by  incessant  internal  strife, 
the  peoples  of  Iran,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  were  also  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  their  southern  and  northern  neighbours,  the  Arabs  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Uralo-Altaic  nomads  on  the  other.  These  enemies,  being  protected  by  the 
wilderness,  wero  unconquerable,  and  always  ready  to  seize  the  farourable  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  fall  upon  the  settled  districts,  massaoro  the  inhabitants,  or 
carry  them  off  into  slaveiry.  Several  times  during  the  historic  period  the 
spontaneous  cultures  of  Westetn  Asia  wero  in  ♦his  way  mown  down  like  the  grass 
of  the  fields,  and  by  none  mon  frequently  than  hy  the  ancestors  of  the  Turk,  who 
now  rules  over  all  the  land  west  of  Iran.  And  how  few  of  these  peoples  have 
found  within  themselves  sufficient  elements  of  regeneration  to  recover  their  national 
independence!  The  mniisos  have  remained  in  a  state  of  shameful  thraldom, 
consumed  by  vice  as  by  a  moral  leprosy. 

To  ^plain  the  disappearance  of  the  populations,  an  argument  has  also  been 
drawn  from  the  assumed  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which  formerly  yielded  abundant 
crops  of  cereals.  The  lands  on  the  plateaux  and  slopes  which  aro  not  exposed  to 
periodical  floodings,  Uke  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  aro 
certainly,  in  course  of  time,  deprived  of  their  chemical  elements,  and  thus  gradually 
become  unproductive.  The  very  works  that  were  formerly  most  beneficial  aro  now 
often  injurious.  Buined  buildings  redden  the  soil  with  the  dust  of  their  crumbling 
brick  walls,  and  the  ohoked-up  canals  spread  their  sluggish  waters  over  the  plains. 
The  arable  lands  aro  thus  oa  the  one  hand  invaded  by  the  desert,  while  on  the  other 
fever  and  death  aro  propagated  by  the  ever-increasing  marshy  tracts.^ 

But  whatever  weight  be  assigned  to  these  causes  of  decay,  another  must  be 
sought  in  the  gradual  drying  np  of  the  land.  Although  everywhero  surrounded  l^ 
marine  waters,  the  dimate  of  Hither  Asia  is  as  ti^noughly  continental  as  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  Beforo  meeting  on  the  Iraniatf  plateaux  and  Babylonian  pldns, 
the  provailing  norihem  and  southern  irinds  have  bem  deprived  of  all  their 
nunsturo  in  their  passage  across  thousandir  of  miles  of  arid  land.  Hence  the 
equatorial  and  north-east  pdar  oorrraits,  which  meet  in  Western  Ana,  aro  amongst 
the  driest  on  the  globe.  Their  track  across  Asia  and  Africa  is  indicated  by  the 
great  desert  zones  of  the  QoU  and  Sahara,  while  Persia,  and  eepecnally  Arabia, 
have  thfflr  oim  sandy  or  stony  wastes.  Thes^  risgitms  would  be  altogether 
uninhabitable  bnt  for  the  slight  quantity  of  moisturo,  partiy,  however,  arrested  by 
the  eda««  ranges,  whi^h  is  brane  inland  by  the  monsoons  attraeted  from  the  sea  by 
the  rar^ed  atoMi^ero  of  the  heated  toSL  Such  is  tbe  dearth  of  cunning  watnv 
that  ut  the  whole  of  Arabia  thero  is  not  a  smgle  perumial  sta^am ;  while  ^*om 
Karadii  to  Teheran^  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  a  straight  line,  the 
traveller  meets  wi^  iU>  river  moro  than  two  teet  deep.  "Hie  rain&ll  is  insufficient 
to  8u^xn!t  a  rich  qpmtaneous  vegetation  anywhero  except  «l<mg  the  southern  shores 
(rf  tiie  Ca«iHttn  and^^  1^^  winds  traverisi^two  marine  basou 

beloro  reaching  the  coast,  and  hwe  and  thero  on  the  Mediterranean,  whwethe  rain- 
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bearing  clouds  are  deflected  towards  the  seaboard.  The  whole  of  Hither  Aiia» 
fifteen  times  larger  than  France,  probably  sends  seawards  a  liquid  mass  but  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  French  rivers. 

Although  always  1ms  favoured  in  this  respect  than  Wentem  Europe,  there  are 
many  indications  that  in  former  times  Hither  Asia  was  more  abuodimtly  watered 
than  at  present  The  descriptions  of  the  old  writers  do  not,  on  the  whole,  oearegr 
an  idea  of  such  a  lack  of  flowing  waters  as  now  exists.  Even  the  nomads,  dwelliiig 
in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  sands  on  the  skirt  of  the  desert,  could  aearoely  nour 
regard  Canaan  as  "  a  land  flowing  with^milk  and  honey."  Many  formerly  fertilie 
regions  also  have  lost  their  forests,  their  aiaUe  lands,  even  their  grassy  traota  and 
brushwood.  How  could  the  great  marts  ci  the  Ionian  seaboard  have  ao(|idvad  aooh 
importance  if,  behind  the  narrow  sone  of  the  coast  region,  th««  waa  oot  foaad  a 
reserve  of  vital  ftiioe  in  the, plateaux  suffioimtly  watered  to  support  a  natok  larger 
population  than  is  now  possible  P  And  the  cities  of  the  wiUeniMs — ^Pabnyra  and 
Baalbek,  wealthy  enough  to  build  sumptuous  temples,  whose  ruins  atiU  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  traveller — could  scarcely  ha^e  attained  siu>h  8|deadour  had  they  not 
been  surrounded  by' more  extensive  oasefc,  stt£Bk»«it  to  lapidy  abundant  iNroyiabna 
to  their  inhabitants  and  the  multitude  of  strangwi  visiting  them.  Ifodem  exploi** 
tion  has  revealed  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Baluchistan  vast  spaoea,  f<»nierly 
thickly  peopled,  which  have  been  changed  to  deserts,  pities  have  been  partly 
swallowed  up  in  the  encroaching  sands;  navigaUe  riven  have  been  reduced  to 
shallow  streams,  inaccessible  to  the  smallest  craft ;  the  site  of  anciettt  lakes  is  often 
indicated  only  by  swamps  or  saline  effl<^re8oenoe8. 

But  notwithstanding  the  desiccation  of  the  land,  Hi^ber  Asia  cannot  laSi  to 
recover  much  of  its  former  importance.  The  podtion  to  whioh  it  owe4  iti  fMrifnil^ 
derating  share  in  the  work  <A  oiviliaatiQa  kwt  its  yalue  when  th«  gnat  h%faimyi 
of  trade  were  deflected  westwards.  But  the  direct  lines  are  reeoming  all  their 
importance  in  international  relations,  and  the  main  overlap  jqnte  inm  Europe  to 
India  i«  tending  mwe  and  more  in  the  diveetion  of  .the  ^t^iiciitcia  valley  and.  the 
Iranian  plateaux.  Thus  Western  Ana  agiwDk  olaims  the  advwUagea  of  its  poactipa 
M  the  geogn^hio  omttre  of  the  OH  World.  The  «iao^  eentre  oi  the  irregtdfir 
figure  formed  by  the  three  oontinMits  td  Eniepe,  Asia,  and  Alrioft  it  nixt  lar 
removed  from  the  plains  where  stood  the  famoiiB  citiea  of  PeMia  a^d  AMgnrfau  It 
lies  at  the  south-weet  angle  of  l3ie  Caspian*  so  thali  the  tower  of  Babdl  reaOy  itiads 
where  the  legend  plaoed  it,  on  the  ooofinee  of  three  wodUk  HMtwsrda  Aaia 
stiN^oheB  a:iray  to  the  ocean  where  "fhe  wm  riaes;'*^  on  the  soafSi  the  paiehed 
Arabian  pNikunMa  announoee  the  neighbourhood  of  Alrioa ;  while  on  the  netH^r 
west  Anatolk  lies  ft  Ijhe  threshold  <rf  Europe.  Threngh  the  Soes  Oaaa)»jiq[MUMil|[^ 
it  from  Africa,  Hither  Ana  haa  again  beoome  for  mari^me  larade  ^  eentce  el 
gravity  of;  ^eontinentid  groap ;  ^  throiigh  tiie  jimetioii  el  1^,  fature  vnSm^ 
tfyttbmm  it  urill  a)»o,  eocmer  or  latei^  beoome  the  central  en^MMnmn  ol  tlu^  (M. 
Woiid.  Aoeording  to  the  approximate  estionates  of  the  uumlwr  of  inhabitania  of 
tlM  eaabeir^  hsnussuSaacOf  ^  centre  of  popolatioii  wmild  at  present  coJncl^JiK^ 
the  south-western  rc^on  of  the  Tibetan  plate«a-»that  is,  with  an  almoit  wail^ 
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habited  Und.  Bat  the  rapid  ineraaie  of  Earopeuii  is  deflecting  the  pdnt  of 
equiUlnrituii  mora  aa^  mora  to  the  weet,  towarda  the  peaeei  cf  the  Hindu-Koih, 
which  era  historieelly  to  iioportant  m  highways  of  communication  between  the  two 
halvee  of  the  Aryan  wt>rld. 

Ooubtleis  the  aMimiktion  of  Rittier  Asia  to  the  West  in  raapeot  of  its  trade, 
industries,  and  gei  '  ral  culture  tfiust  prove  a  work  of  time  and  great  di£Sottlty. 
Nor  oan  the  material  civilisation  introdttced  fnnn  Europe  fail  to  be  aifeoted  by  the 
gMiitts  of  the  Bast,  in  appMranoe  so  jdnant,  in  reality  so  tenacious.  The  Asiatic 
will  never  slavishly  aooept  the  lessons  of  the  foreigner.  He  modifies  all  he  touches, 
and,  to  their  cost,  the  Gredts  and  Romans  alroady  discovered  what  it  meant  to  live 
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intiieniidstof  thoeeOfMBttalpoinilatkms.  Instead  of  joying  the  part  oloivilisera, 
thefwwe  thenislTeaaabdaed  by  the  mannen  and  ratigioos  ol  the  landa  whore  they 
dwelt,  Hod  wen  lun  to  pvopegate  them  in  the  West.  BxA  at  prasent,  however 
original  be  their  naticfeial  eharaeleriatios*  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  ihe  Armenians,  and 
Syrians  m«  beii^f  mmre  and  move  atfanaoled  by  Hut  contemporary  soientifio  movemmt. 
And  what  ni^eoted  raeonnM,  whit  undevdoj^  treasures,  do  not  these  peojdes  still 
poasess  t  Tile  raaQticm  of  oiviUaiiifr  inflwnoes  towards  the  East,  which  has  already 
assimilated  Buigwry,  the  Dumbiiii  Prfai%alitie%  Greece,  and  Russia,  and  which 
has  ahiady  natewed  idw  aq^  i^  auiny  Jpim  ot  Greek  mtie|  In  Wei^tiim.  Asia 
ittilt  maHneoesiiriiy  qptfesd  towiida  the  Buphratee and  Iraidan  tableland. 
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Once  before,  during  the  Crusades,  the  conquest  of  the  East  wtm  attempted  by 
the  Eur(^an  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years — ^from  the  end  of  the  tenth 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century — an  almost  incessant  movement  of  warlike 
migrations  was  direpted  from  Europe  against  Asia.  On  the  battle-field  fell 
himdreds  of  thousands,  attract*^  more  by  a  love  of  conquest  and  plunder  than 
by  proselytising  zeal.  Millions  of  warriors,  of  captives,  or  retainers  perished  in 
the  camp  or  on  the  march ;  yet  after  two  centuries  of  massacres  and  pestUenoe  the 
Crusaders  had  to  abandon  the  East  without  retaining  a  edngle  citadel  on  the  main* 
land.  Nevertheless,  their  efforts  had  the  result  of  delaying  the  fall  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  by  oarryiag  far  beyond  the  Bosphorus  the  aeene  of  the  struggle 
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between  the  two  rival  religions.  The  commercial  popubtioiis  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whether  Christian  or  Moslem,  were  also  brought  into  closer  contact,  whilo 
the  Italian  traders  became  fwoiliar  with  all  the  highways  of  Hither  Asia,  g^radiM^ 
acquiring  more  wealth  hy  peaceful  means  than  the  Crusaders  had  obtained  l^  the 
sword.^  Certainly  the  political  ascendency  of  Europe  could  not  have  failed  to 
increase  tapidly  in  the  East  even,  despite  the  fidl  of  Constantinople,  had  sot  the 
oiroumnavifation  of  Africa,  and  especially  the  disoovoiy  of  the  New  Wocld* 
attracted  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  other  fields,  and  transferred  to  the  IlwiilMi 
peninsula  the  comm^Hoal  pre-^ninence  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Italy.  The  dii- 
coveries  of  Columbus  obliged  Europe,  so  to  say,  to  tmrn  to  therij;htabout,ji^ 
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giving  to  the  Eastern  peoples  a  respite  of  three  hundred  years  in  the  hereditary- 
struggle  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  mythical  times  by  the  Argonautio 
expedition  and  the  Trojan  war. 

At  present  the  pressure  of  the  West  is  felt  more  strongly  than  ever,  although 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  has  been  nearly  eliminated  from 
the  "Eastern  Question."  If  the  Western  nations  cared  now  to  recover  Jerusalem, 
the  only  difficulty  would  be,  not  the  conquest,  but  the  appointment  of  guardians 
from  amongst  the  rival  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Greek  claimants  to  the  possession 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  partition  of  the  Mohammedan  world  has,  in  hot, 
already  begun,  not  only  in  European  Turkey,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia.  Not  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  the  Trans-Oauca^ian  vaAeys  of  the  Kur 
and  Rion,  Russia  has  seized  the  most  formidable  strongholds  in  the  Armenian 
higUauds,  and  now  holds  the  passes  enabling  her  to  hurl  her  armies  at  pleasure 
on  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  or  Bagdad.  Beyond  the  Caspian  th^  have  also 
occupied  more  than  one  position  whence  they  might  easily  assail  the  vital  strategic 
points  of  Persia ;  while  the  conquest  of  the  Turkoman  oases  places  them  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  highway  to  India  through  the  Heri-rud  vall^. 

Their  English  rivals  for  the  political  hegemony  of  Asia  have  on  their  part 
strengthened  their  outposts  by  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  which  eommands  at  once 
the  Anatolian  and  Syrian  seaboards,  close  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  and 
to  the  r^ons  directly  direatened  1^  the  Rnsstans  in  Armenia.  At  tiie  entrance 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  main  route  of  steam  navigation,  they  also  hold  the  citadel 
of  Aden,  while  a  few  subvwtions  distributed  among  the  tribal  chiefs  rendw 
&em  predominant  over  all  the  populations  along  the  seaboard.  In  many  inland 
cities  of  Pertfia,  Anatolia,  and  Irak  Arabi,  the  British  oonsals  are  moreover  far  moi« 
the  masters  than  the  provincial  governors  th«mselves.  Amoi^  the  Maionites 
and  Bru8tt>  of  the  Syrian  ranges  ^e  su«et«»ty  of  France  has  been  often  admitted, 
oftrai  disputed,  acoordii^  to  the  oaciUatioii  d  pditioal  rivalriM.  Jerusalem  itself 
has  been  placed,  through  the  embawrifw,  under  tibw  pmt  control  of  all  the  European 
powos,  eaeh  enjoying  in  its  turn  a  preponderating  voice  according  to  ihe  mfluraces 
preiwiling  for  tlie  nunnent  in  the  Qoltton  Kom. 

The  two  religions  that  took  their  rise  in  Palestine  are  now  rspresented  in 
Hither  Asia  only  by  a  few  relativdiy  QnunportUtt-ocmmiiunitieB.  lite  Jews  are 
nowhere  numorons  except  in  Jerusalem  and  some  of  tiie  surrounding  towns,  while 
t&e  OluristMn  oongr^iations  flourish  chiefly  in  the  shadow  of  t2ie  Sbdy  Sepdehxe 
and  irane  othm  vimerated  spots.  Elsewhere  tltey  are  almast  «»dii8iTdly  oonfined 
to  t^e  Lebanon,  and  to  the  Helknio  and  Aniieaiaiii  distriots  of  Aaia  Minora  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  <rf  Asiatio  Tsfflray,  and  neatly  the  whole  ol  the  pojnilatiQn  m 
the  other  r^ns  of  Hither  Asia,  a^e  foUowefs  of  the  Prophet.  Arabia,  where 
stand  the  lM>ly  cities  of  Islam*  and  whoioe  t^e  faith  was  prope^ted  over  the 
rest  (rf  the  mxtlA,  is  stiU  the  true  c«ktre  of  Mohammddupsm,  and  here  dwell  its 
aedous  apostles.  Bat  notwithstratdiag  tlk#  religiotii  lervoor,  a  uniform  eroed 
liii  failed  to  give  p^tioal  oohbnon  to  dus  seotaon  of  tlra^^Mntinent.  The 
Bui'iiam^^ooi^i^aii)  d!^«f4i^  so  ttne^lMw  reos«(tfy  biea  heiadr  «mM««r^br» 
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touToe  of  anxiety  to  the  European  powers  contending  for  irapremaey  m  tlw  East 
The  zealous  Wahabite  sect,  which  professes  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Prophet's 
teaching,  is  numerous  only  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  shut  off  from  all 
contact  with  the  outer  world.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  Mohammedan  Asia  is 
divided  between  the  Turkish  Sunnites  and  Persian  Shiahs,  who  mutually  detest 
each  other,  and  who  often  regari  the  Giaour  himself  as  less  impure  than  a 
member  of  the  Hval  sect.  In  many  places  religious  indifference  is  universal,  and 
most  of  the  Bedouins  have  never  known  any  god  except  their  lance,  with  which 
they  fall  at  times  even  on  the  pilgrims  returning  from  Meora.     Amongst  the 
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majority  of  the  Turks  themselves  the  faith  has  lost  its  active  ftnoe,  degaierfttlDg 
into  a  dreary  fatalism,  foxeruaner  of  death.  If  ouiversuins  to  CSuistianity  aie 
all  but  unknown,  this  resistance  must  be  attributed  not  to  ^elrtdigicfotfocniiotknt 
so  mudi  as  to  long  political  rivalry,  to  traditional  hatred,  Mid  to  tibe  thouaaad 
contrasts  presGOQited  by  different  social  uaages  and  habits  ol  thought. 

But  apart  from  this  lack  of  |)oUtiSal  and  moral  oohanon,  the  geo^pliigid 
ctrndition  of  the  land  itself  must  always  prevent  its  inhaHtaats  from  oomtKinli||r 
successfuUy  (gainst  the  European  powers.  By  iwst  deserts  md  watorless  wiiCei 
these  Asiatic  regions  are  divided  into  distinct  seotiau,  witibout  any  nwuu  ol 
intercommunication  except  t^  um  liign~  soas,  Wsi^  iffe  oontiiNWd  frjf  wW  fleets -ii(l' 
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IHROFGH  the  East  Afghan  uplands,  limited  nortiiwards  by  the' 
sno.wy  Hindu-Euah  or  Indian  Oaucasus,  Hithbr  Asia  reaches  the 
Great  Pamir,  or  "  roof  of  the  world/'  which  forms  the  orographic 
centre  of  the  continent,  and  the  converging-point  of  the  Angh>- 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  Russuin  Empires.  Here  the  plateau,  above 
which  rise  some  of  the  highest  peaks  on  the  globe,  exceeds  in  altitude  the  bftiest 
Pjrenean  crests ;  yet  a  little  &rther  west  lie  the  passes  that  have  at  all  times  been 
the  most  frequented  between<  the  Turkestan  d^ression  and  ihe  Indns  valley. 
Hence  the  extreme  military  importance  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  still  greater  part 
it  has  played  in  the  history  of  trade  and  niignitions. 

Although  the  early  migratory  movements  of  the  Aryans  across  the  mountains 
are  mentioned  neither  in  tradition  nor  in  legmd,  nevertiidess  the  close  resem- 
blance, amounting  almost  to  identil^,  in  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  in 
the  languages  and  civilisations,  of  the  jjpeoidlpe  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  <*  seven 
rivers"  of  Irania  and  the  "seven  rivers  "  of  India,  leave  no  doubt  that  ihe  passes 
between  the  two  regions  were  .well  known  and  frequented  from  the  remotest  times. 
The  e^ieditions  of  Alexander,  foBowed  by  the  estaUulhmaat  of  tiie  Gtsboo- 
Baotrian  states,  stretching  probably  into  the  heart  of  laS&t^  again  connected  I3ie  two 
extremities  of  the  Aryan  worid  through  these  defiles  of  tilo  BSndu^Snsh.  Later 
on  the  same  passes  were  ohostin  by  the  Buddhist  nusfUMiaries  to  bring  Indifa  into 
relation  with  the  regions  of  North  Ami  and  tiie  tu  East.  The  c^mhmI  iniagM 
carved  ages  ago  on  the  rooks  at  Bataiitti  have  been  witiiessea  of  many  a.wwjlke, 
religious,  or  otnnmercial  expedition  by  which  the  course  nd  human  dtents  has 
been  largely  influ^ced.  The  same  highways  have  been  traversed  by  Mongolia 
Turks,  and  Perstans ;  and  now  RassiaiK  and  Englilb,  eatcamped  on  the  Oxos  or 
behind  the  fortffled  Hues  of  Peshawar,  aimit,  in  the  popular  belief,  the  signal  to 
renew  the  secular  struggle  for  emjure. 

At  this  point  the  plateau  separating  the  Indus  valley  hem  tiM  Torkil^an 
slopes  scarcely  exceeds  l&Q  v^Sm^    MaAiivAf  ii^^ 
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^d.  intl^  ««.e  .ucty  mile,  from  the  highest  p«.  leading  ;$,  what  may  now  be 
o^the  BuMum  dope.  EngliA  gun.  and  Mu««vite  envoys  have  aWy 
cromA  ihu  very  p«»  of  Bunian.  Towaid.  the  north-west  of  Afghanistan  the 
moontom  b««er  dwappear.  altogether  between  Merv  and  Herat,  where  no  «,rio«. 
obrt«de  rtand.  in  the  way  of  military  expeditions.    In  a  few  days  a  gang  of 

B^  high^  ,^  ^tS^  by  the  oM  writer*  as  comprised  between  Iran, 
JtoM.  rad  Hwd.  Pormmg  the  eartem  oontinnation  of  tlie  Iranian  phiteau  it 
JI>M«toi  one  from  the  other  the  two  centres  of  civilisation  in  the  Indus  and 
»iph«t-  yafl^ttid  il»  oUef  importMioe  is  consequently  due  to  the  routes 

SZr^*;!^^!.****"*^'**^     It.  cities,  standing  either  in  fertile 
Ta%^  the  midrt  of  o.««,  or  at  the  entrance  of  mountain  gorges 
mhwtoiy  mainly  on  aooqnnt  of  their  strategic  value,  and  of  the  advantage,  they 
afltordtoamue.m«wh«ngtoaieeonquertordefenoeofdistM^  Hence 

^K^"^^  "  ^  "*  ^^"  *  "^  "^^^  *°  Herat,  to  Kandahar,  Gha«u,  or 
^^     ?r,^,'r!^*^<''^^»«^»hi.toriogr»p^^ 
m  1608^^d  and  Kandahar  «ereg.rfeda.the  gate,  of  Hindurt«n;  oneopeni 
the  n-d  fwm»  Iran,  the^other  from  Tnran,  and  if  the*  point,  be  well  guarded, 

the  vartewiwe  of  IndfeS.  sheltered  feomfow^invadon."^ 
^Jr^irr!f*f?*  the  military  e^Kdition.  that  have  no  frequently  i^  . 

^«%%  Lord,  Forbej,  B^e^  and  other.,  AfghSnirtan  cannot  yet  be  called  a 
^Ijuwmwgion  Semil  wnte.  c««fany  hiid  down  by  Government  «rvey. 
have  bug  remamed  «jW  A^cwnt^  wh0e  the  valuable  chart,  accompanying 
^iwi>ve become  mlli«Wid  in ^p«Srt^  TheScto 

^  at  a  djrtaace  li«n  the  rtr»tegie  wmt«»  han»  r«^ 

*^       w  !^  "tl^"^  "^^^  J*****^ 

Sl^^^*  "^^  «3Waiti«l.  Th.  dfaict  «mte  from  Kabul,  through  Ihe 
Hfi^territoiyto&,«,ha»aotyetti«tttniv«w^  H^ 

^fgr.  Who  hrtigjiytia  to  |^M«*<i  ill  thi.  dilution  from  Perda.  wa.  di.- 
«w^  Jy  «»  liM^ili^«^  iWl  impelled  by  the  Amir  to 

i^r^ilTi  ^  ^t  *T  ^^^  Mi^  W  mi  ridge,  everywhere 
"'*T?^%>^:"^  ^  ^•*«w  1»mi$mm  many  dSMte iate  a  hbyrinth  of 
»>^^  #^  yt  inaiyM,  mami  m  m«e  iiiaceeii^  %  their  Mvage 
^*^^:fg!^:fe  *t>wkw.  lOutM  Vtween  KaM;  S^i^yiar,  imd  cert^ 
^'^Fl^^-^m&MiSm^'^'mlmm  of  the  eooiitiy  ttetdy  nrnghly  dtetohed  on 

%w  ttf  Btin)|#Ra  expl«ilini^4Mid  «ha  point,  aatronomically 
^    .^-^^.«^^.v  ...-^  .'.■***w^  '^:Bmmim '!««« I^mitierfc 
Her  «|«  l&*i^*ny  aeotMte  n^^  ito  pdHiitktf;^  <mly  oennis  ever 
tolom  iavaig  bii*  inade  ly  Krtllr  III*  ««.  the  puq^ 
tionandmiliteiynnrinriKgti.    <^  Ae  bad. of  this  nmgfe  ta^suhtion,  the  various 
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during  tiie  last  hundred  and  fifty  yeaw.    Prewnt  estimatei  range  from  three  to 
fire  miUioni  and  apwarda  for  Afghanistan  proper. 


m" 


iaken  plooe 


Afghan  Hiohlamos. 

Diwegarding  the  irregohurities  of  its  poUtical  frontier,  Afghanistan  pay  be 
described  as  a  phme  inolining  to  the  south-west  from  the  north-east  comer  of 
Eafiristan  to  the  marshy  depression  into  which  are  discharged  the  waters  of  the 
Hihnend.  The  upper  borders  of  the  pkteau  are  enclosed  by  two  lofty  barriers  j  on 
the  north  the  Hindu-Kush,  with  its  western  continuation,  sometimes  designated  by 
the  okssic  name  of  the  Parapomisus;  on  the  east  the  Suhiiman-dagh,  with  a 
number  of  secondaiy  chains.     Within  these  two  frontier  ranges  the  ridges  and 

Wig.  8.— ImnsAUBS  of  Anuumum. 
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intoniediate  river  yalleys  intersecting  the  pbtean  run  in  yarieus  directions,  but 
mainly  li^  the  general  tQt  of  Hie  land  from  noriJi.«ast  to  south-west 

Of  in  the  Afghan  ranges,  the  loftiest  and  most  regular  i  the  Hindu-Koh,  or, 
"MouBtak  of  ihe  Hindus,"  better  kaowv  aa  the  Hindu-Susb,  or  "Hindu  killer," 
probably  In  allusion  to  the  mortaHty  ol  m  Mors  who  ri^  th^  Uvea  amidst  its 
aiio#s  in  order  to  retail  their  wares  to  the  Tajiks  and  Usbegs  of  Turkestan.  To 
the  same  range  modem  writers  have  applied  the  expiesiidn  « Indian  Caucasus," 
i*MMH  Irf  ihe  Chpwks  k  was  eaBed  the  «  Gawmsus  "  eimptyf  r^wding  it  as  a 
•ttnttwiaiiott  el  fe»^<mto-Oaspian  iwngesfc 
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Although  forming  a  Bouth-wettem  continuation  of  the  Karakorom  range,  the 
Hindu-Kush  is  separated  from  that  system  by  a  profound  gap  to  the  north  of  the 
Upper  Yasin  vaUey.  The  gorge  traversed  by  the  Mastuj,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ohitral,  leads  by  easy  stages  across  the  pastures  to  the  broad,  grassy  Baroghil  Pas^ 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Oxus  graae  their  oatUe.  According  to  the 
"  MoUah,"  or  native  explorer,  who  oroswd  this  part  of  the  parting-line  in  1874, 
this  pass  is  only  12,000  feet  high  5  and  Biddulph  telle  us  that  at  this  point  the  great 
divide  between  the  Indus  and  Oxus  banns  might  ea«ly  be  oroased  in  a  wheeled 
waggon.  The  highest  summits  occur  farther  south  in  a  chain  which  runs  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Karakorum  in  a  south-weet  direction  between  the  Maatuj 

fiff.  9.— Tbb  Bismw  HoBv-Kvni. 
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and  the  rivers  fbwing  to  the  Gilgit  and  the  Indue.  This  lateral  ridge,  eon^tiniea 
known  as  the  "  Lahori  Mountains,"  from  a  central  pass  of  that  name,  riaea  at 
certain  points  to  elevations  of  19,300, 19,700,  and  even  22,800  leet 

Towards  the  west  and  south-weat  the  &inda-Sush  gradnaUj  inereaaei  ia  «!*«•» 
tion,  attaining  an  altitude  of  over  25,000  feet  in  the  Tirieh-mir,  a  ultil  of  tiie 
Earakftfvm  giants.  But  even  here  the  |range  ia  orosaed  1^  tlie  praotieable  ITnkini 
PaM  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet ;  and  farther  w^  by  two  others,  the  KhtetUKgjid 
Dora,  of  wWoh  the  latter  appearf  to  be  the  eariett,  with  an  eHimaled  M^fA 
16,000  feet.  Beyond  these  peaici  the  water-parting  between  the  atreama  ioiwfaig 
sou&thwjugh  Ki^iffaten  aadiiorth  to  IterBadakdMtti  and  Kwidaa,  haa  nrt  yet^hen 
visited  by  Europeans.    But  we  know  that  the  Kafirs  of  the  Mmtheni  akfca  drim 
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their  herd!  to  the  northern  pastures,  so  that  here  uino  the  main    flifFl>       t,-«  «« 

unpaisaUe  barriers.    West  of  the  Anjuman  Fau.  the  bett^r-known  «>. ,        ^hioh 

desmbes  a  orescent  about  120  miles  long,  with  its  oonverse  side  facing  b     h-wwf- 

wards,  IS  broken  by  some  twenty  gaps  varying  in  height  from  ll.OW*       J 1  OOu 

feet,  and    sometimes  accessible  even  to  caravans  of  camels.      Amongst  those 

mentooned  in  history  are  the  Kawak.  immediately  west  of  Anjuman,  probably  used 

by  Alexander,  and  crossed  by  the  pUgrim  H'wen-tsang  on  his  return  to  China,  aa 

weU  a.  by  the  Englidi  traveUers. . Wood  and  Loni,  on  their  return  to  India;  the 

Thai  crossed  by  Tamerhme ;  the  Shibr,  east  of  Bamian,  the  most  frequently  men- 

tioned  m  Sultan  Baber's  memoirs ;  the  Kuchan,  about.the  middle  of  the  crescent, 

probably  the  most  frequented  at  present.      The  peak  which  rises  above  this  pass 

to  an  absolute  height  of  nearly  20,000  feet,  and  which  is  more  specially  kno^ 

aa&e  Hindu-Koh  or  Hindu-Kush.  is  visibk  both  from  Kmidua  on  the  north  and 

from  Kabul  on  the  south.     Nowhere  eh»  does  the  chain  present  a  more  imposing 

aspect,  being  here  completely  encirded  on  the  north  by  the  valleys  of  the  Surgh-ab 

md  Inder-ab,  whose  junction  forms  the  Eundna  or  Ak^rai,  and  on  the  south  by 

thoae  of  the  Ohorband  and  Panjir,  both  of  which  flow  to  the  Kabul  Biver.  The 
northern  slope  presents  an  almost  perfecay  wgidar  outline,  fonning  an  inclined 
ramparyWack  at  the  base,  white  at  the  summit,  streaked  by  the  horiaontal  snow- 
Une,  varying  with  ^e  sea«ma.  Southwards  the  contrast  is  perhaps  still  more 
atrdang  between  the  rugged  hills  and  the  magmfioent  vegetation  of  the  valleys, 
including  as  many  as  fifty  species  of  the  tulip. 

The  vait  triangdar  space  compriaed  between  the  Hindn-Kuah  and  the  Lahori 
dbam  IS  alniMi,  entiiefy  oeeupied  1^  mountain  nmges  falling  gradually  towards 
fte  so«th.weit.  AUtm^x  Mmipma  exploren  have  fiuled  topenetrate  into  much  of 
tfas  temtoiy,  they  have  suooeedrt  is  measuring  from  a  distanoe  a  krge  number  of 
p^  r«ngmgfr«n  14,000  to  16,000  ^  in  height    Some  of  the  «««(•  within  24 

maes  of  the  Kabitt  Biver  stiU  retain  an  etevatien  of  10,000  feet,  whai  their  spurs, 
aoored>  erosive  aetioa,  are  oontinnBd  fouthwardb  toihe  SefidrKoh,  1^ 
imamoi  wildgoigw«id  i«viiieabet*a*n  the Kabolpfaun  and  the  Tmbmmt  basin. 

W60imleasottth*wert  of  the  Anjuman  IWtheaeruggedh%hlands are  bi^ 
lOMwt  mtervals  by  three  profound  fismins^  through  which  the  three  riveie  Ptojir, 
Parwan,  and  Ghorband  escape  to  the  Kabul.  Farther  on  the  main  range  is  con- 
lamed  by  the  Pa^unan  chain,  the  first  barrier  which  tatvellers  have  to  cross  on 
the  direct  route  between  Kabul  and  the  Bamian  Pass.  After  reaching  the  XTnah 
«rHona£Ptts/abont  5.000  feet  high,  this  stony  but  *»  from  di£Scult  highway 
dasoeodi  mto  the  Hilmend  valligr,  beyond  which  it  winds  up  the  BJijikak  and  Irak 
«^  In  1889  and  1840  the  £%Udi  canied  their  field  artillery  without  much 
difficulty  overihe  Irak  Pfesa. 

_     The  preference  given  to  the  tJmih  Pass  aa  the  ordinary  canrvan  route  expbdna 
flie  position  of  the  Afghan  capital  in  the  narrow  basin  which  it  now  occupies.    As 
»  m^  of  war  and  coittmttoe,  i&  was  necessarily  founded  in  the  iinmediato  vicinity  of 
^^'^^^'^i^^  Whetfthemfinlii^wayiaossBd 

m  ehorbaod  Pass,  tite  oapital  stood  at  the  outlet  of  three  vaU«^  wmverging 
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towards  the  Danmu-i-Koh  plain,  where  all  the  paths  are  united  from  the  eighteen 
praotioable  passes  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  Here  doubtleaa  also  stood  "  Alexandria  ad 
Caucwtum,"  the  city  built  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror  to  guard  the  point  where 
the  routes  diverge  towards  Bactriana.  No  better  site  could  have  been  chosen,  either 
for  its  strategic  and  commercial  importance,  or  lor  fh.9  fertile  soil,  abundant  water, 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  surrounding  district.  Although  standing  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  6,600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  phiin,  the  largeat  in  the  whole  of  north- 
east Afghanistan,  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Oy]Mrus,  Crete,  and  Tangier.  Hence 
it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  vegetation  corresponding  to  that  of  Southern 
Europe.  Here  the  open  spaces  are  shaded  by  the  phmtain ;  the  apricot  and  other 
fruit-trees  durter  round  the  villages ;  the  mulberry  and  vine  clothe  the  lower 
terraced  slopes  of  the  bills;  grassy  tracts,  varied  with  tobacco  and  corn-fields, 
and  the  vivid  colours  of  the  garden-plots  contrast  pleasantly  with  the  brown  or 
yellowish  hues  of  the  rocky  escarpments  and  the  glittering  peaks  of  the  Hindu-Kush 
bounding  the  northern  horizon. 

East  of  the  Daman-i-Koh,  at  the  loot  of  the  hnghts  ol  Kohistan,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Fanjir  River,  lies  the  little  desert  of  R(  <?  Bawan,  or 
*«  Moving  Sands."  Here  the  silicious  particles  Uown  about  lr|r  ih  winds  and 
falling  into  the  rooky  fissures  ol  the  ground  produee  a  sound  resembling  the 
distant  beat  ol  the  drum,  accompanied  by  an  atrial  musio  Uke  that  of  the  iDoUan 
harp.  Hence  the  legends  ol  armies  swallowed  up  in  the  sands,  whose  martial 
strains  o<mtinue  to  echo  beneath  the  aurlaoe. 

West  ol  the  passes  leading  to  Bactriana,  the  great  divide,  here  about  120  miles 
broad,  consists  ol  steep  parallel  chains  running  mainly  east  and  west  These 
highlands,  held  by  the  Heaareh  tribes  ol  Mongol  stock,  are  still  almost  an 
unknown  Luid,  overshadowed,  as  it  were,  by  the  mighty  Eah-i-Baba,  which  rises  in 
isohited  majesty  north  ol  the  tipper  Hihnend  valley,  to  an  extreme  height  of 
17,800  leet.  '  Another  peak  in  the  oentiw  ol  the  irystem  also  attains  an  devation  of 
over  16,000  leet,  and  there  may  be  other  snowy  crests  still  farther  west ;  lor  these 
highlands,  apparently  tiie  Parapgmisos  ol  the  anoxia,  sre  known  between  the 
sources  ol  the  Murgh-ab  and  the  oonsae  ol  t&e  Utqiw  Heri-md,  by  die  looal  name 
ol  Sefid-Koh,  or  f  White  Mountains."  Ferrier,  who  traversed  them  in  the  niiddl« 
ai  July,  expressly  states  that  the  elevated  peaks  we  snow-olad  throughout  the 
year.  Northwards  Aey  are  flanked  by  another  chain,  also  running  east  and  west, 
the  Tirband-i-Turkestan,  southern  rampart  ol  the  Oxus  plains. 

But  as  it  advances  westwards  theSefid-Soh  falls  gradually  to  the  Manet-i-Baba 
(Karrel-i-Baba)  Pass,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Maimeneh  route  north-east  of  Herat, 
and  which  is  free  from  snow  from  the  end  ol  April  to  December.*  Farther  on 
nothing  remains  except  the  low  Barkhuf  ridge,  falling  to  about  1,000  feet  at  the 
Cheshmeh-sebz  and  Khombu  Passes  on  the  route  between  Herat  and  the  MurgH-ab 

plain. 

The  Upper  Heri-rud  valley  is  skirted  southwards  by  the  Siah-Koh,  or  '<  Black 
Mountains,"  which  also  run  Irom  AeKoh-i-Baba  east  and  wost^andlel-wiai  ^ 
•  Orodekor,  "  BnUetin  of  Ha  Fwii  Oeogn^liiml  Bodaty."  Aagait,  18M. 
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0efid-Koh.  South  of  Herat  thin  range  formt  the  continental  water-parting,  and  it 
oroflMd  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,d00  feet  by  the  direct  route  between  Herat  and 
the  Hilmend  basin.  It*  western  continuation  forms  a  junction  with  the  Khorouan 
uplanda  at  the  pyramidal  SiongM-Tokhter,  whilit  on  the  aouth  the  territory  of  Qdr— 
thut  is,  "highUudii" — is  scored  by  countlesa  river  valleys  running  mainly  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  towards  the  desert.  But  about  the  centre  of  this  almost 
unk  (town  rugged  ragion  rises  the  Ohalap-dalan,  which  from  its  form  and  the 
multitude  of  hot  tiprmga  weUing  at  its  foot  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
which  is  said  by  Ferrier  to  be  "  one  of  the  highest  on  the  globe."  In  the  middle 
of  July  he  saw  it  still  covered  with  snow,  below  which  its  grasBv  and  wooded 


10.— Ths  Wunmi  Himnr-Kvn. 


lower  skqpe«  ooonpwd  a  mwt  space  studded  witii  villages  «nd  ncmad  enoampmenta. 
This  appaara  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  of  Afghanistan,  containing 
unworked  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  besides  rubies  and 

Beddea  the  western  Sefid-Eoh,  another  system  bearing  the  same  name  and  far 
better  known  in  the  military  history-  of  Asia,  occupies  the  north-eastern  section  of 
Afghanistan  south  of  the  Kabul  Biver  valley.  Under  its  Afghan  name  of  Spin- 
^ur,  also  meaning  "  White  Mountains,"  the  main  range  runs  east  and  WMt  for  a 
distance  of  120  mUes  at  a  neoi'ly  uniform  elevation  of  oonsiderobly  over  12,000 
ieet.  The  owlminating  peak,  wl^  has  presorved  ita  Sanakiit  mane  cl  l^karam, 
attains  a  height  of  16,500  feet,  and  this  is  flanked  eastwards  by  the  Eeraira, 
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almost  rivalling  it  in  altitude  and  majesty.  Despite  its  name,  the  Sefid-Eoh  is  not 
snow-olad  throughout  the  year,  nothing  remaining  from  August  to  January  but  a 
few  white  streaks,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  gorges  sheltered  from  sun  and 
wind.  These  imposii^gi  highlands,  which  everywhere  abound  in  the  grandest 
scenery,  have  been  traversed  in  all  directions  by  British  officers  and  explorei3i  who 
ascended  six  of  the  highest  summits  in  1879.  The  Sefid-Koh  lies  on  the  Britidi 
side  of  the  "  scientific  frontier  "  recently  laid  down,  but  subsequently  abandoned  to 
the  Afghan  tribes.  But  the  sites  of  future  encampments  and  health  resorts  are 
marked  on  the  charts  in  the  neighbourh(K>d  of  the  passed,  near  the  running  waters 
and  wooded  slopes. 

At  its  western  extremity  the  Sefid-Eoh  projects  nortihwards  a  number  of  spurs, 
radiating  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  in  the  direction  of  the  Hindu-Kush  systeitt,  from 
which  they  are  separated  only  by  the  gorges  of  the  Kabul  River.  Of  these  spurs 
the  loftiest  is  the  Ejirkacha  ridge,  terminating  near  the  river  in  the  Siah-Koh,  or 
"  Black  Mountain,"  which  is  so  called  by  contrast  with  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
main  range.  The  Karkaoha  is  crossed  by  the  pass  of  like  name  (8,000  feet),  and 
farther  north  by  the  less  elevated  iTagdal&k  Paw,  near  GKmdamak,  names  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Anglo- Afghan  washxe.  The  Latoband,  Haft-Eotal, 
Ehurd-Eabul  and  other  passes  over  the  more  westerly  spvan  are  atU  alike  equally 
associated  with  the  triumphs  or  disasters  of  the  British  arms  during  their  three 
invasions  of  Afghanistan.  The  route  skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  Sefid-Eoh 
has  also  acquired  great  strategic  importance,  and  during  the  last  war  tJie  Faiwar- 
Eotal,  south  of  Sikaram  peak,  and  Shutar-gardan  ("camel's  neck ")  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Sefid-Koh,  became  familiar  aounds. 

At  the  eastern  Extremity  of  thi^  main  range  Hxe  most  fiunoos  pass  is  the 
Khaibar,  which,  to  avoid  the  gorges  of  ike  Eabvl  Biver,  bends  south  and  west  of 
Maunt  Tartara  (6,850  feet),  and  rejdns  the  river  over  against  I^dpsoa,  40  milee 
above  the  plain.  The  overhanging  cljfiiB  on  either  side  are  erowned  with  forts, 
some  in  ruins,  some  still  standing ;  and  other  monumeate*  such  as  topes  and  tombs, 
attest  the  former  presence  of  peaeefid  as  well  as  wturUke  dtemcoittl  for  the 
Buddhist  missionarieB  had  frequoxted  this  route  long  beloire  it  was  followed  by 
Mahmud  the  Ghaznevide,  Baber,  Akbar,  Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  SHish,  and  the  S^tiflh 
generals.  Here  Akbar  constructed  a  waggon-road ;  but  Alexander  and  thci  firrt 
conquerors  of  India  appear  to  have  passed  north  of  the  Eftbui  Biver  through  tii« 
Tusuf-zai  territory. 

The  southern  ramifications  of  the  Sefid-Koh  maybe  K^^trded  as  coliectively 
forming  the  outer  scarps  of  the  Afghimi  tabldand^  llaeh  of  the  m&emire  i/mmiM 
is  separated  £rom  l^e  previous  by  a  border  chain  less  elevated  above  its  Weirtem 
than  above  its  eastern  base.  Hence  in  ascending  from  the  banks  of  the  IDodus  Id 
the  grassy  'nner  steppes,  the  traveUer  passes  through  a  series  of  steep  dope^ 
iseparated  from  oaoh  other  by  terraces  of  varying  width.  The  chain  usuaUy  known 
as  the  western  Snlaiman-dagh  is  the  loftiest^  if  not  in  its  isolated  peaks,  whicb 
have  not  yet  been  surveyed,  at  all  events  in  tiie  mMu  altitude  of  its  crest.  South 
of  the  Shutar-gardm  Pass,  s^aradng  it  frcnn  the  S^d»Soh,  iinms^matnly  ia  ^ 
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(Jireotion  of  Baluchistan,  where  it  fonns  the  outer  wall  of  the  pkteau  west  of  the 
Kaohi-GKmdava  dewjrts.    The  wertem  Suhuman-dagh  thus  consHtutes  the  parting- 
line  between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Indus,  and  west  to  the  inhmd  basins  of 
the  taUehmd.    It  also  forms  a  political  frontier  between  the  western  tribes,  who 
leodgnise  the  Amir's  authority  and  those  to  the  east,  who  still  enjoy  a  certain 
independence,  and  pay  the  taxes  only  when  they  cross  the  border  with  their  flocks. 
On  moHt  maps  another  central  Sulaiman  chain  is  traced  from  Mount  Sikaram 
in  the  8efid-Koh  southwards  beyond  the  PaSwar-Kotal ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
form  a  continuously  regular  range,  natives  who  have  traversed  the  oountiy  speak- 
ing only  of  a  rugged  plateau  without  any  well-deflned  mountain  systenu      Still 
farther  east  the  various  ridges,  exclusive  of  the  detached  groups  projecting 
towards  &0  Indus,  aro  all  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  the  Eastern 
Sulaiman-dagh,  or  Mihtar  Sulaiman.    Although  out  into  numerous  sections  by  the 
Suram,  Tochi,  Oomul,  Zhob,  and  other  streams  rising  in  tJie  western  ranges,  they 

Ilg.  11.— Tub  Sino-KoB  or  East  ArotutnnAK. 
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none  this  bm  ciaunitttte  a  remfoluady  mdf^rm  oro|^hio  syttnn.  Wooded  dopes 
a»  rare  on  t^  scarps  laemg  the  ladus  valley,  wh^  in  the  glare  Aftte  sim  glow 
like  a  furnace,  wl^ile  l^w  heat  re^»cted  by  their  white,  rod.  or  yeUowiah  rocky  walls 
becomes  at  times  quite  inti^Ietable. 

Ilio  various  kterai  seodstone  or  limestone  chaina  run  in  nMilypandlel  lines 
either  liortli  mv^  iouth  or  iiorth.^»st  and  Muth^w^  iuid  ail  ilope  gently  west- 
wards, Imt  liOlMiraptly  towards  the  iidua.  Sou^  of  the  Omnul  Pass  tiiere  aro 
«ven  of  these  parallel  ridges,  and  still  lurther  south  as  many  ai  twelve  havb  been 
icckoMd  near  the  Suri  Eiver.  The  highei^  western  ranges  visiKe  abdlil^e  oAers 
ftom  tihe  Itidttg  vaUey  are  samtttimes  by  the  Ai^hans  called  the  Koh-i-Siah  (Siah- 
KohXer  "  Black  Mountains,**  while  tbe  lower  part  of  the  systeia  isdesignated  by  the 
nama  of  Koh.i*8tti*h(Surkh  Koh),oiP «  Bed  Mountains."  At  iatervi^ 
are  pieroed  by  dtmOt,  or  gorget,  between  wlioae  vertical  watts  iirtnrmittent  tommts 
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the  Pirgul  peak  (11,800) ;  but  the  most  famous  group  is  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  or 
"  Throne  of  Solomon,"  whose  twin  peaks  are  visible  from  the  plains.  The  northern 
and  most  elevated  (estimated  at  from  11,000  to  11,400  feet)  is  one  of  the  many 
spots  where  Noah's  ark  is  supposed  to  have  rested,  while  a  niche  cut  in  the  rock 
represents  the  "throne"  whence  Solomon  contemplated  the  vast  abyss  of  the 
universe.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sulaiman-dagh  occurs  the  wooded 
and  well- watered  Borai  valley,  which,  thanks  to  its  easy  incline,  seems  destined 
one  day  to  become  the  chief  route  from  Multan  to  the  Afghan  plateau. 

TSTest  of  the  border  range  the  section  of  the  plateau  comprised  between  the 
northern  and  eastern  highlands  is  intersected  by  no  ridges  rising  more  *hi3x  2,000 
or  2,600  feet  above  the  sun-ounding  country.  Except  at  their  junctions,  these 
ridges  run  uniformly  north-east  and  soutii-west,  falling  gradually  toward*  their 
southern  extremity.  The  most  important  between  the  Hilmend  and  Tamak  Rivers 
is  the  Gul-Eoh,  or  "Blue  Mountain,"  so  named  from  the  flowers  covering  its 
slopes.  North  of  Ghazni  the  Sher-dahan  Pass,  leading  to  the  Logar  valley  and 
Kabul,  still  Th"'"<»i"«»  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  whraeas  the  crests  overlooking  the 
plain  of  Kandahar  nowhere  reach  a  height  of  6,500  feet. 

South  of  the  Kandahar  plain  other  chains  coimeoted  with  the  main  range  of  the 
western  Sulaimim-dagh  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  forming  towards  Baluchistan 
a  double  barrier,  which  the  English  still  hold  as  their  most  advanced  outpost  wioe 
their  withdrawal  from  Kandahar.  The  Khwaja  Amran,  or  northern  ridg^  is 
crossed  by  the  famous  Khojak  Pass  at  an  elevation  <^  7^600  feet  Alfliough  this 
route  has  been  usually  followed  by  the  British  unues,  the  line  of  the  future 
railway  to  Kandahar  has  been  traced  throng  the  far  less  elevated  Gwaja  Pass, 
beyond  which  the  hiUs  merge  in  the  Shorawdc  territory,  west  of  the  farthest  point 
surveyed  by  the  English  officers.  The  ridge  running  south  of  the  Khwaja  Amran, 
although  higher,  presents  more  practicable  passes.  Hare  the  Takatu,  with  its  twin 
peaks,  attains  an  altitude  of  over  12,000  feet.  Bntwem  the  two  ranges  stretches  4^e 
fertile  Pashang  basin,  wrongly  called  the  Pishin  valley,  a  district  of  great  strategic 
importance,  traversed  by  the  brackish  Kakar  Lora,  tiie  official  frontier  towards 
Baluchistan. 


Afohan  Rivbr  Systbms. 

All  the  Ai^lum  rivers,  except  those  rising  in  the  Hindu-Kush  and  eai^wn 
Sefid-Koh,  flow  to  closed  basins,  or  else  run  dry  in  the  sands  before  reaching  tluir 
natural  seawarvl  outlets.  Nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  north-east  highlands  are 
collected  by  the  Kahvl  River,  whose  volume  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
other  Afghan  streams  together.  The  Kophes,  Kophm,  or  Kabul,  whose  valley  has 
been  f ollbwed  by  all  the  conquerors  of  India,  rises  at  Hie  foot  of  the  Paghman 
hills,  and  below  the  city  whence  it  takes  its  modern  name  is  joined  by  the  more 
copious  Logar,  fed  partly  by  the  torrents  flowing  from  the  Ghazni  hills.  Farther 
down  comes  the  Panjir,  formed  by  aU  the  streams  which  the  snows  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush  said  to  the  Daman-i-Ki^  plain.     Below  this  oonfloenoe  the  main  straain 
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repeires  on  hoth  its  banks  smaller  contributions  from  the  Nangnahar  uplands  on 
the  south  and  the  Lai  iman  or  Lamghan  district  on  the  north.  A  few  miles  below 
Jalalabad  the  Kabul  is  probably  doubled  in  volume  by  the  Eunar,  which  rises  at  the 
Baroghil  Pass,  under  the  name  of  Mastuj,  and  takes  the  appellation  of  Chitral  and 
Kamah.  As  in  Kashmir  and  the  Himalayas,  the  torrents  in  this  higUand  region 
are  crossed  by  frail  bridges  of  the  willow  and  twining  plants ;  but  large  rivers,  such 
as  the  Kunar  and  Swat,  are  traversed  by  means  of  inflated  skins,  as  in  the  Panjab. 

Fig.  12.— Tn  Kascl  Ritu— Yuw  takm  kbab  Ccixboao,  SaMpiH  Vai.wt. 


The  last  importaDt  strMim  joining  the  Kabul  is  the  Swat,  with  its  tributary  the 
Panjkora,  often  called  the  Landi  Sind,  or  "  Little  Indus,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Abu  Sind,  or  "  GKeat  Indus."  In  the  British  province  of  Peshawar  both 
«t»«ams  mingle  their  waters,  and  after  irrigating  the  wl^ole  ol  the  Pediawar  plain, 
the  Kabul  seons  soaroely  infraior  in  volume  to  the  Indus  at  its  confluence  with 
that  rivw  above  Attook. 

S^th  of  the  Sefld-Koh  the  Kuram  is  the  cmly  perennial  stream  flowmg  east  to 
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the  Indus.  All  the  rest,  rising  on  the  Sulaiman  slopes,  either  run  out  in  the  sands 
or  are  exhausted  in  irrigating  the  land  before  reaching  their  natural  outlet.  Thus 
the  Gomtd,  with  a  basin,  according  to  Walker,  13,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
which  sometimes  spr^ds  out  to  a  width  of  10  miles  on  the  plains,  remains  without 
a  drop  of  water  during  the  dry  season.  In  Afghan  Turkestan,  the  rivers  of  the 
Khulm,  Balkh,  Siripul,  and  Maimeneh  districts  also  run  out  before  reaching  the 
Oxus.  In  the  jame  way  the  Murgh-ab  is  used  up  in  the  irrigation  canals  of  the 
Merv  oasis ;  while  the  Heri-rud,  or  "  rivci  of  Herat,"  rising  between  the  »Sefid  and 
Siah-Eoh,  after  a  longer  course  westmirds  to  the  Persian  hfghlands,  ultimately 
disappears  in  the  Turkestan  sands  under  the  name  of  the  Tejen  (Tejend).  Ferrier 
was  informed  by  the  natives  that  before  the  end  of  the  last  century  its  lower 
course  lay  much  farther  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  Murgh-ab ;  but  in  any 
caae  it  fails  at  present  to  reach  the  dried-up  lacustrine  depression  which,  aoc<nding 
to  Lassar,  stands  at  a  lo^r  level  than  the  Caspian. 

The  only  closed  basin  comprised  entirely  within  Afghan  territory  is  tiiat  of  the 
Ghazni,  which  has  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles.  Rising  on  tibe  southern 
slope  of  the  hills  which  send  most  of  their  drainage  through  the  Chintz,  Logar,  and 
Kabul  to  the  Indus,  the  Ghazni,  after  receiving  numerous  small  tributaries,  flows 
beyond  the  Band-i-Sultan,  or  "  Sultan's  Dyke  "  raised  by  Mahmud  the  Ghaznevide, 
first  south  and  then  south-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  affluents  of  the  Hilmend. 
But  during  its  progress  across  the  arid  plains  of  the  Ghilzai  nomads  it  generally 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  loses  itseU  in  the  highland 
lake  Ab-Istada.  This  "  sleepihg  wateis"  as  its  name  is  interpreted,  has  a  depth  of 
less  than  14  feet  in  the  centre,  and  is  m  braoldsh  that  the  £reahwater  fish  of  the 
Ghazni  perish  on  reaching  the  lake^  which  is  said  to  have  overflowed  in  1878  into 
the  Hilmend  basin. 

The  salient  iteaturra  of  Lake  Ab-Istada  axe  reproduced  on  a  vaster  scale  1^  the 
Hamun  basin,  which,  besides  about  l^alf  of  Afghanistan,  embraces  a  oonsidMiible 
portion  of  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  with  a  total  area  of  periiaps  iiO0,OOO  square  miles. 

The  Hihnend,  which  is  the  main  artery  of  this  hydrographio  sjrstem,  has  a 
course  of  over  600  miles,  and  is  "tilie  most  copious  Asiatic  river  between  the  Ijidus 
and  Tigris.  By  the  Great  Moghuls  it  was  regarded  as  ^e  moat  dug  hf  n|atiire*s 
hand  round  Kandahar,  bulwaa^k  of  their  empire  towards  the  west  Other  streams, 
also  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  such  as  the  Bud-i-Sabzawtur  (HfUmt-rud),  file 
Farah-rud  and  Kash-rud,  drain  to  the  Hamun  depression,  although  during  the  dry 
season  their  course  is  marked  only  by  the  tamarinds,  mimosas,  and  dwarf  palms 
fringing  their  banks.  At  oilier  times  they  form  broad  impetuous  vrateroourses, 
flooding  the  plains  and  stopping  all  caraimn  trajfio  for  weeks  tc^ther. 

The  Hilmend  (Hehnand),  which  rises  36  miles  west  of  Kabul,  between  the 
Paghman  and  Koh-i-Baba,  flows  first  foV  a  long  way  at  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet 
through  a  little-known  highland  r^ion.  After  skirting  the  grassy  Zamindwair 
Hills,  it  sweeps  into  the  plains,  a  broad  majestic  stream  3,000  feet  wide  at  high- 
water,  and  with  a  mean  width  of  over  1,000  feet.  Here  it  receives  during  the 
floods  its  chief  affluent,  the  Ar^tnd-ab,  swollen  V,'  the  Tarnak,  Arghf^aan,  mA 
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Dora,  whose  converging  waters  near  Kandahar  give  to  that  city  such  paramount 
commercial  and  strategic  importance.  But  at  ordinary  times  these  streams, 
exhausted  by  irrigation  works,  send  but  feeble  supplies  to  the  Argand-ab,  which, 
16  miles  from  its  confluence,  is  arrested  by  the  "  Dyke  of  Timur,"  a  dam  by  which 
all  its  waters  are  diverted  and  distributed  over  the  plain.  The  Hilmend  also  sends 
its  overflow  through  a  network  of  canab  to  the  Germsil,  or  "Hot  lands,"  a  fertile 
tract  bordering  its  banks  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  remains  of 
former  embankments  attest  the  care  with  which  its  inhabitants,  at  one  time  far 
more  numerous  than  at  present,  regulated  the  discharge  of  the  Hilmend,  whose 
very  name,  reproduced  under  the  Greek  form  of  Arymanthus,  is  said  to  mean 
"embanked  river." 

The  Sistan  Dxprbssion. 

The  lower  part  of  Sistan  (Seistan),  figured  on  most  maps  as  a  lake,  or  at  least 
a  swamp,  is,  for  the  most  part,  simply  a  waterless  plain.  Far  from  presenting  any 
obstacle  to  intercommunication,  it  is  more  easily  traversed  even  than  the  surround- 
ing lands,  which  are  intersected  by  irrigation  otmals,  strewn  with  boulders,  or 
covered  with  dunes.  Such  an  easily  accessible  region  could  never  constitute  any- 
thing more  than  a  conventional  frontier,  and  Persia  has  now  seized  the  most 
fertile  tracts  east  of  the  pretended  lake.  Here  pass  the  most  frequented  routes, 
along  which  the  depression  is  recognised  only  by  the  freshness  of  ike  vegetation, 
intOTupted,  however,  at  severd  points  by  white  patches  of  saline  efflorescence 
and  moving  sands.  But  northwards  stretches  theNaizar,  a  sea  of  stunted  reeds, 
yellow  in  the  dry  season,  but  while  tender  affording  pasture  to  the  cattle  of  the 
nomads. 

South  of  this  tract  the  limits  of  an  old  lacustrine  basin  are  indicated  here  and 
there  by  argillaceous  banks,  still  washed  by  the  overflowing  waters  during  the  floods. 
In  the  midst  of  the  basin  rises  a  splitary  bluff,  the  Eoh-i-Kwiqa,  or  Castle  at 
Bustem,  which  Nadir  Shah  besieged  in  vain.  But  north  of  the  marshy  district 
stand  several  other  rocky  heights,  which,  like  the  Eoh-i-Ewaja,  are  of  basaltic 
lormati<m. 

South-east  of  the  Si«tan  depression  stretches  the  Zirrah  (God-i-Zirreh),  another 
dried-up  basin  covered  with  a  saline  efiloresoenoe.  All  the  streams  flowing  from 
Baluchistan  Jn  this  direction  are  completely  evaporated  on  emerging  irom  the 
hills,  and  recently  Colonel  MaoGregor  skirted  the  Zirreh  for  t^o  days  and  a  half 
without  finc&ig  a  solitary  pool  ol  brackish  water.* 

In  its  widest  extent  the  ffistan  de/ptemxai  develops  a  crescent  240  miles  long, 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Lower  Hilmrad,  and  at  an  elevation  variously 
estimated  at  horn.  1,200  to  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  is  consequently  the 
lowatt  luwerteiasd  knrd  in  Alghanistan^ 

!^  pfCNsnt  him,  known  to  tib  'B&mm  by  tib^  amne  nl  BJonun— that  is, 
^'exfiansM"-- avsBothiiigbitt  lateral  ezpansioiis  of  iha  xsvenijthat  readi  the  low 
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and  level  region  of  Sistan.  On  their  maps  recent  travellers  show  us  two  such 
hasins,  one  to  the  west  formed  by  the  Harut-rud  and  Farah-rud,  the  other  to  the 
east,  fed  by  the  Kash-rud  and  Hilmend,  both  incessantly  fluctuating  with  the 
lower  course  of  the  streams  contributing  ito  their  formation.     Daring  the  floods 


Fig.  18.— Thb  Hamvn  BAaur. 
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these  streams  send  down  much  alluvial  matter,  wldoh  i»  depoaited  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  depressions.  But  at  other  times  the  streams,  Ruling  to  reach  the 
lakes,  iBke  advantage  of  the  least  apertures  along  their  banks  to  flood  the  plains. 
The  shifting  of  their  course  is  fmlher  facilitated  l^  the  irrigation  canals  ^oavated 
on  both  sides  of  their  beds.    Along  the  Hilmend  some  of  these  canali,  receiving 
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most  of  the  current,  become  each  in  its  turn  the  main  stream,  and  again  disappear 
between  the  dunes  lining  their  banks.  The  local  hydrography  has  thus  for  ages 
never  ceased  to  change,  as  attested  by  the  descriptions  of  the  oldest  writers  and 
most  recent  explorers.  The  shiftings  of  the  Hilmend,  and  consequent  displacements 
of  the  Hamun,  take  phu:e  within  an  area  upwards  of  90  miles  in  length,  and  at 
least  60  miles  wide.*  In  this  area  traces  everywhere  occur  of  the  old  beds  of  the 
Hilmend.  Before  1830  it  flowed  west,  and  then  formed  a  "  hamun  "  near  the 
Koh-i-Ewaja  eminence.  But  after  a  great  inundation  it  forsook  this  channel,  and 
turned  northwards  to  an  outlet  60  miles  north-west  of  the  previous  basin.  These 
changes  also  necessitate  modifications  in  the  system  of  canalisation.  Towns  and 
villages  thus  frequently  become  displaced  and  few  other  regions  present  so  many 
ruins,  mostly  however  mere  heaps  of  rubbish,  without  any  remains  of  monumental 
structures. 

A  solitary  species  of  fish,  by  Goldsmid  called  a  barbel,  inhabits  thf*  Sistan 
waters,  which  are  frequCTited  by  suoh  countless  flocks  of  geese,  ducks,  and  swans 
that  th^  sun  becomes  eclipsed  when  they  rise  on  the  wing.  One  of  these  flights 
seen  by  Ehanikov  formed  a  compact  square  mass  considerably  over  ha'*  a  mile  on 
all  four  sides.  The  natives  pretend  that  they  can  foretell  the  level  of  the  next 
floods  ,by  the  height  at  which  these  birds  build  their  nests  above  the  water. 

CUMATB — ^FlORA — F.UNA. 

Afghanistan  is,  on  the  whole,  a  badly-watered  region,  and  enjoys  a  rain&ll  for 
inferior  to  that  of  Weston  Europe.  He  plateaux  limited  eastwards  by  the 
Sulaiman-dagh  are  comprised  with  India  in  the  range  of  the  south-west  trade- 
winds.  But  the  atmospheric  currents  which  discharge  such  copious  downpours 
along  the  Malabar  coast  derive  their  moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  whereas 
Baluehistan  and  Afghanistan  are  exposed  rather  to  dry  continental  breezes  blowing 
from  equatorial  Africa  slo|ig  the  north-west  seabbard,  and  crossing  in  their  course 
only  two  tafma  of  the  sea,  the  Ghilfs  of  Aden  and  Oman.  The  humidity  acquired 
by  deflections  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  lofty 
Koh-i-Baba,  Hindu-Eush,  md  the  two  Sefid-Eohs  in  the  north  and  cast. 

Thus,  despite  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  Afghan  pkteau  comes  within  the  zone 
of  continental  climates,  id<mg  the  track  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the  Upper  Nile 
and  Aitebia.  Hence  many  of  its  solitudes  presMit  the  same  appearance  as  those  of 
Persia,  which  are  also  exposed  to  dry  winds.  Like  all  lands  affected  by  a  conti- 
nental dimate,  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  d:anges  of  temperature. 
On  the  bare  rocky  or  argillaceous  elevated  plateaux  the  transitiims  are  very  severe, 
not  only  from  season  to  reason,  but  ev<m  from  night  to  day.  Thus  snow  falls  oocasion- 
^y  even  at  Eandalur ;  and  in  the  Herat  district,  of  Ahmed  Shah's  army  as  many  as 
18,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished  «f  cold  in  a  single  night.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  Ghazni  st«ids  at  an  altitude  of  7,800  feet,  its  temperature  is  reported  to 
have  reached  130^  F.  in  tiie  shade— a  heat  all  the  more  intolerable  that  it  had  been 
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preceded  by  a  cool  night.  Hence  to  Ohazni,  as  to  Aden,  Masoat,  Bushir,  Shikarpur 
and  other  eastern  cities,  the  well-known  saying  has  been  applied :  "  Since  thou 
hast  made  this  furnace,  what  need,  0  Allah,  hadst  thou  to  make  hell  P  "  Still 
more  oppressive  is  the  heat  when  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  raised  and  sent 
whirling  before  the  wind  over  the  face  of  the  land.*  Afghanistan  is  one  of  those 
regions  which  are  most  frequently  exposed  to  these  frightful  sandstorms ;  while  m 
Sistan  the  wayfarer  has  been  stifled  by  the  fiery  midday  blast,  which  here  at  tiutnef 
resembles  the  African  simoon. 

The  violent  changes  of  temperature  have  also  the  effect  of  stimulating  evapon- 
tion,  partly  through  the  intense  heat,  partly  through  radiation  into  the  rarefied 
atmosphere.  Thus  is  further  diminished  the  scanty  supply  of  water,  which  the 
Afghan  and  Persian  cultivators  are  obliged  to  economise  by  the  skilfully-constructed 
kharis,  karez,  kanat,  or  underground  aqueducts,  made  in  imitation  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  in  the  galleries  of  the  limestone  rooks.  In  every  b«dly-watered  district 
of  Afghanistan  villages  and  hamlets  are  met  whose  names  recall  these  indis- 
pensable works.  Some,  such  as  that  of  Ghazni,  aire  from  2&  to  25  miles  long,  and 
receive  countless  underground  tributaries  flowing  from  reservoirs  at  depths  of  160 
and  even  300  feet  and  upwards.  Vertical  shafts  sunk  at  certain  intervals  enable 
the  people  to  descend  in  order  to  clear  out  the  oanab  and  streng^en  their  walla. 
The  rubbish  accuiuixlated  in  heaps  rt  these  openings  marks  from  a  distance  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  the  course  of  the  subterranean  rivulets. 

The  dearth  of  water  and  the  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  great  heat,  combined 
with  the  elevation  of  the  land,  tend  to  impoverish  the  Afghan  flora.  Even  com- 
pared with  the  parched  hills  of  the  Fanjab,  many  districts  in  the  Sulaiman  high- 
lands and  on  the  plateaux  appear  destitute  of  verdure.  In  some  places  nothing  is 
visible  except  the  bare  rock,  with  perhaps  a  little  herbage  in  the  hollows,  fed  by 
the  moisture  oozing  amid  the  scattered  boulders.  The  hamlets  are  elsewhere  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  few  dwarf  palms,  olive,  and  fruit-trees,  while  tiie  streams  are  fringed 
with  the  cypress,  willow,  and  poplar.  Throughout  moite  than  half  of  the  country 
vegetation  is  represented  only  by  some  green  patches  amid  the  white,  gray,  <nr 
reddish  waste  of  argiUaoeous  clays  i^d  rooks.  So  great  is  the  contrast  between 
the  naked  slopes  and  the  oases  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  that  the  marauding;  tribes 
look  on  it  as  a  sort  of  "  providential "  arrangement.  "  Others,'*  they  say,  "  have 
the  fertile  land/^  but  we  have  the  strength,"  that  is,  to  plunder  them. 

But  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  vegetation  and  the  absence  of  a  rich  foliage  are 
at  all  events  balanced  by  the  excellent  flavour  and  qualiiy  of  most  fruits  and 
cereals,  such  as  the  walnut,  apricot,  peach,  plum,  almond  and  several  kinds  of 
The  pomegranates  of  Kandahar  are  pronounced  by  Ferrier  to  be  the  finest 


com. 


in  the  ^iwrld ;  the  wild  vine  of  Kohistan  jields  a  delicious  grape  to  a  height  of  over 
6,000  feet  on  the  slopes  &oing  southards ;  and  the  walnut,  here  a  forest  teee, 
attains  colossal  proportions,  especially  in  the  Upper  Euram  vall^,  where  the  trunk 
sometimes  exceeds  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  girth. 

Yegetation  is  naturally  most  vigorous  in  the  well-watered  r^on  of  the  noorth- 
eost.    In  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Hindu-Eush  and  Lahori,  as  well  as  on  the 
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Sefid-Koh  ilopec  the  goat  browaes  on  the  tetider  iproute  down  to  a  height  of 
5  7,000  feet.  The  plantaini  growing  on  the  terraoee  near  the  Paiwar  Past  have  a 
oiromnferenoe  of  over  33  feet.  The  oak  is  elaewhere  followed  higher  up  8u6- 
ooMively  by  the  deodar,  yew,  juniper  and  rarioua  apeciee  of  conifers,  one  of  which 
flourishes  on  the  Sefid-Koh  at  an  altitude  ol  11,000  feet.  Farther  up  nothing  is 
met  except  the  stunted  junipers  and  biroh,  which  are  succeeded  by  herbage  and 
the  carex  as  far  as  the  snow-line.  In  the  Sukiman-dagh  the  shrubs  are  of  the 
Him^yan  qwoies,  whereas  the  herbaceous  phmts  are  allied  to  those  of  the  west; 
but  in  other  rnpects  both  the  Himalayan  and  Afghan  floras  hare  much  in  common 
with  those  of  Europe.  The  date-palm  grows  only  in  Sistan,  and  the  myrtle  a  little 
litfther  north  in  the  Anardereh  district. 

Nor  is  the  Afghan  fauna  remarkable  for  many  charaoteristio  types.  The 
loww  valleys  near  the  Panjab  are  infested  by  the  leopard,  hyena,  and  jackal  of  the 
plains,  while  the  Hindu-Eush  regions,  like  the  Karakorum,  Himalaya,  and  Trans- 
Himalaya,  hare  mainly  a  Tibetan  fauna,  including  the  chamois,  various  species  of 
wild  goat,  the  Uack  and  brown  bear,  wolf,  and  fox.  The  wild  boar  has  his  kir 
amid  the  rush-grown  swamps  of  the  Hamun ;  the  rat-kangaroo,  which  hibernates 
from  September  to  April,  is  met  in  multitudes  on  dl  the  stony  wastes ;  while  the 
gaselle  and  wild  ass  abound  on  the  southern  phuns,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
solitudes  of  Sistan  and  Ehorassan.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  rhinoceros 
still  survived  in  the  forwrts  above  Peshawar,  whero  it  afforded  sport  to  Akbar  and 
Jahanghir.  Elphinstone  and  Baverty  speak  of  lions  still  to  be  seen  in  the  hot 
valleys,  although  observed  by  no  naturalist,  and  Bkndlord  questions  even  the 
presence  of  the  lion.  The  dromedary  and  camel  of  Sistan  are  famous  for  their 
strength,  speed,  and  endurance;  and  in  some  hilly  districts,  notably  amongst  the 
Cha^-Aimaks.  thesb  animal*,  useless  as  beasts  of  burden,  aro  roai«d  solely  for  their 
hair,  used  in  the  weaving  M  the  tent  canvas.  The  sheep  of  the  Zamindwar  and 
Aunak  distriets  yield  periuips  the  finest  wool  in  Asia.  But  the  Herat  hone  is 
iniiriwp  to  tha  Tariwrnan,  wUla  elsewhere  almost-ibe  only  equine  species  met  with 
is  the  aabu,  an  ungainly,  short-legged  animal  used  exclusively  as  a  beast  of  burden. 


InHAWTAWTS  Of     *-.rOHAN18TAK. 

The  name  given  by  the  people  themr^ves  to  the  ngion  comprised  between  the 
Indus  and  Persia  is  not  Afghanistan  bat  Pukhtun-Kwa,  or  "Land  of  the  Pakh- 
^"  or  Afghans.*  In  India  the  Pakhtanah  aro  ooUectively  known  as  EohiUa,  or 
"  highlanders,"  and  more  ctanmonly  as  Pathans,  obviously  from  the  native  name 
Puklitun.  The  term  "Afghan"  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Acvaka 
(Aasaka),  that  is,  «  horsemen,"  a  title  due  to  their  mounted  bands  sweeping  across 
the  idains  ol  the  Indus.  According  to  a  local  tradition  they  daim  a  Jewish  origin, 
K^arding  Saul  as  their  ancestor.  But  no  serious  importanoe  <»n  be  jUiaohed  to 
such  pratendoDs,  common  enough  in  a  rogirai  whero  every  other  chief  traces  his 

•  ^lihtim,  AwMmn,  pi.  Fgkktmtmk,  FmUmhi^  m  iidiii|tto  the  dialect  ,  ivtlia  eoUsctire  ««*f«-^i  »«.iiff 
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genealogy  back  to  Alexander,  and  where  whole  tribet  boait  of  their  deaoent  from 
Uie  mythical  Persian  heroes  Rustem  or  Jemshid,  or  from  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of 
Allah.  Doubtless  amongst  the  Afghans,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Tajiks  and  other 
Iranians,  men  are  fre<}uently  met  distinguished  by  the  eagle  eye,  aquiline  noM, 
thick  lips,  and  bushy  beard  of  the  typical  Semitic  trader.  B^t  this  is  not  very 
surprising  in  a  country  lying  on  the  main  route  of  wars  and  inTaaions  between 
India  and  Hither  Asia— a  country  where  the  raoea  have  been  inoeasanUy  inter- 
mingled through  migrations,  oonqueats,  and  tribal  warfare.  The  earlieot  record* 
show  us  the  Afghans  as  a  group  of  highland  olaus  on  the  west  frontier  of  India ; 
but  by  gradually  encroaching  on  the  surrounding  districts,  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
Ganges  basin,  westwards  to  Sistan,  these  clans  became  united  with  divers  other 
peoples,  imposing  on  them  their  own  name  and  speech.  Dom  and  Laaien  have 
identified  the  Pukhu  nation  with  the  Paktiyces  of  Scylax,  quoted  by  Herodotus» 
a  people  who  dwelt  west  of  the  Indus  basin  towards  the  south-east  of  Persia.  Thia 
term  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander,  although  the  national  names 
of  many  Afghan  tribes  have  been  recognised  in  the  mnnenoUtttre  of  the  Sanskrit 
poems. 

The  Pukhtu  language  is  a  member  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  the  Semitic  worda 
found  in  its  vocabulary  are  derived  not  from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Arabic, 
since  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Mohammedanism.  The  current  alphabet  i%^ 
also  the  Arabic,  which  is  oo  ill-suited  for  the  transcription  of  the  sounds  of  an 
Aryan  language.  In  this  family  philologists  have  not  yet  determined  the  exact 
position  of  Pukhtu,  some  deriving  it  fn>m  the  Zend,  others,  with  Trump,  regarding^ 
it  rather  as  intermediate  between  the  Persian  and  Indian  branches,  but  approaching 
nearer  to  the  latter.  Harsh  and  guttural,  "  as  if  the  cold  winds  blowing  frmn  the 
Hindu-Eush  compelled  the  people  to  speak  with  half-closed  lips,"  this  language  i» 
regarded  as  one  of  the  least  agreeable  in  the  East—"  a  language  of  hell,"  according 
to  a  saying  groundlessly  attributed  to  Mohammed.  The  national  literature  is  not 
so  poor  as  had  till  recently  been  supposed.  It  comprises  heroio  poems  and  love 
songs,  some  of  which  have  been  collected  by  Baverty,  besides  some  theological, 
legal,  and  even  grammatical  writings.  The  sciences  are  taught  in  Persian,  and  the 
authors  most  highly  appreciated  Are  the  poets  of  Iran.  The  Pakhtanah  are 
extremely  fond  of  sieging  and  music,  and  amongst  them  the  Hindu  traders  alwayi 
find  a  ready  sale  for  their  flutes. 

Most  of  the  Afghan  tribes  are  noted  for  their  robust  frames  and  muscular 
energy.  The  men  are  vigorous  and  well  made,  with  long  head,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, large  noae,  vtt<y  thick  lower  lip,  bushy  eyebrows,  coarse  hair,  and  beard 
nearly  always  black.  The  fair  or  diestnat  type  is  found  almost  exdnaivdy  amid 
the  Kafiristan  highlanders,  who  are  of  a  different  stpok.  But  the  western  tribes 
towards  the  Persian  frontier  have  a  lighter  or  more  olive  complexion  than  those  in 
the  eastern  uplands,  whose  dark  brown  colour  resembles  that  of  their  Rajput  neigh- 
bours. Compared  with  the  Persians  the  Afghans  toe  rude,  almost  coarse,  and 
careless  of  outward  show.  But  they  are  skilful  artisans,  hospitable,  generoits,  and 
even  truthful,  at  least  in  peaceful  times,  when  not  inspired  by  the  evil  passions. 
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stirred  up  by  war — cruelty,  revenge,  stratagem,  and  love  of  pillage.  "The  man  who 
shuts  his  door  to  the  stranger  is  no  Afghan,"  says  the  national  proverb.  The 
women  are  generally  much  respected,  and  manage  the  household  with  intelligence 
and  firmness.  "Oo  to  India  for  wealth,  to  Kt»shmir  for  pleasure,  but  to  the 
Afghans  for  a  wife,"  sayk  an  Oriental  proverb.  Temperate  and  discreet,  and  ever 
eager  for  enterprise,  the  Pukhtun  readily  sacrifices  oumfort  for  work ;  but  he  does 
not  put  up  his  freedom  for  a  price,  like  the  Persian  and  Hindu.  While  absolutely 
resigned  to  inevitable  misfortunes,  he  resists  oppression  energetically,  except, 
perhaps,  at  court,  where  prevul  the  capricious  and  cruel  habits  of  despotic  power. 
Most  English  travellers  complain  of  the  extreme  bad  faith  of  the  Afghans.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Europeans  enter  the  land  generally  as  conquerors,  so 
that  their  very  presence  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  their  weakness  they  have  recourse  to  every  sort  of  ruse  and  stratagem  against  the 
hated  invader.  And  when  their  hatred  is  once  roused,  they  certainly  yield  to  it 
with  passion  and  perseverance.  "  Qod  shield  you  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
elephant,  cobra,  and  Afghan,"  is  a  saying  current  amongst  the  Mohammedan 
Hindus. 

The  various  tribes,  all  claiming  some  patriarchal  forefather,  form  so  many 
separate  little  commonwealths,  each  again  divided  into  clans  and  septs  (xai  or 
khel),  some  of  which  consist  of  but  a  few  families.  All  these  groups  have  the 
some  organisation.  The  smallest  clan,  the  most  insignificant  khel,  has  its  chief, 
usually  chosen  for  his  birth,  while  each  tribal  group  is  governed  by  a  khan,  mostly 
appointed  by  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  but  also  at  times  chosen  by  the  tribe.  His 
authority  is  not  absolute,  all  weighty  matters  being  decided  by  the  Jirga,  or 
assembly  of  headmen,  which  alone  in  its  collective  capacity  can  confer  on  the  khan 
the  necessary  sanction  for  his  acts.  In  these  gatherings  of  the  elders  the  tribe 
seldom  fails  to  recognise  the  true  soverwgn  power,  for  the  old  communal  spirit  still 
survives.  Ahmed  Shah  himself,  conquaror  of  India  and  absolute  master  of  millions 
beyond  the  frontiers,  in  his  own  country  was  only  the  first  chief  amongst  others  his 
equals  by  right  Nevertheless  the  balance  of  power  oscillates  greatly  accordinjB:  to 
the  thousand  vicissitudes  of  personal  rivalries,  feuds,  and  wars,  by  which  the  country 
is  continually  harassed.  Hence  the  occasional  appointment  of  a  dictator,  entrusted 
with  supreme  control  during  critical  times,  but  who,  the  danger  past,  withdraws 
to  private  life,  laying  aside  all  prerogatives  over  the  other  members  of  the  tribe. 
Frequently,  also,  temporary  combinations  are  formed  amongst  several  tribes,  when 
the  united  jirgas  constitute  themselves  a  national  convention  for  carrying  on  war 
or  concluding  peace.  But  whether  swayed  by  amir,  khan,  or  jirga,  the  Afghan 
still  fancies  himself  free.  "  We  are  all  equal,"  they  are  constantly  assuring  the 
FT'gl^'fh  traveller,  and  on  his  boasting  his  monarchical  institutions,  "  we  prefer  our 
dissensions,"  they  reply.  "  Let  our  blood  flow,  if  needs  be,  but  we  will  have  no 
master."  And  if  local  feuds  are  frequent,  the  ^bes  at  a  distance  from  the  large 
dties  escape,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  from  a  i^stem  of  unlimited  oppression, 
bat  also  from  the  gmetal  revxdutions  which  decimate  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
Asiatic  lands  subject  to  capricious  autocrats. 
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Few  of  the  tribes  have  ever  had  any  slaves,  for  the  Afghan  considers  it  a  crime 
to  "  sell  men."    He  may  kill,  but  will  not  degrade  them. 

The  custom  of  hereditary  vengeance  still  survives,  and  certain  tribes  are  always 
at  war,  not  for  any  <iefinite  interests,  but  for  the  "price  of  blood."    Recourse, 
however,  is  often  had  to  mediation ;  the  jirga  interferes,  and  occasionally  a  khel  is 
chosen  to  arbitrate  between  two  hostile  groups,  in  which  case  the  guilty  side 
is  usually  sentenced  to  surrender  one  or  more  marriageable  women  to  the  f  amUy  of 
the  offended  tribe.    This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mixture  of  blood  observed 
amongst  the  various  Afghan  communities.    Crossings  are  also  occasioned  by  the 
^  ntes  of  hospitality.     Strang?  f amiUes  are  generously  welcomed  into  the  ohm ;  Umds 
are  shared  amongst  them,  and  their  chief  is  admitted  to  the  tribal  council,  although 
these  guests  may  still  continue  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  usages.    Besides 
such  speciaUy-favoured  strangers,  there  are  others,  the  "hamsoydi,"  or  "neigh- 
bours," who  are  regarded  as  the  "  clients  "  of  the  tribe,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  aw  not 
admitted  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  they  cultivate.    But  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  generations  even  these  generaUy  become  fused  in  the  friendly  tribe.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  clans  themselves  may  become  broken  into  hostile  factions  through 
some  private  wrong  or  public  difference.    The  postfix  soi,  or  "  son,"  attached  to 
so  many  tribal  names,  does  not  necessarily  imply  real  descent,  and  is  now  often 
merely  a  distinctive  sign  without  any  definite  value.      Thus  during  the  boisterous 
days  preceding  the  last  British  invasion,  the  Kabuli  people  were  divided  mto 
Cavagnari-zais.  favourable  to  an  English  aUiance,  and  Yakub-zais,  who  dded  with 
the  amir  Yakub  against  the  foreign^h    Common  interests  also  frequently  group 
the  tribes  of  one  district  against  those  of  another,  irrespective  altogether  of  ethnical 
affinities.    Thus  the  Logari,  or  people  of  Logar,  whether  Ghilsais  or  Tajiks,  wiU 
combine  against  other  Ghilsais  and  Tajiks  of  tiie  Laghman  territory. 

The  contradictory  statements  of  travellers,  caused  by  the  complexity  and 
shiftings  of  the  tribal  names,  prevent  any  strict  ckssification  of  the  khels  according 
to  common  descent.    The  official  tables  published  by  the  English  envoys  and  by 
the  Russian  staff  have  merely  a  remote  lesembhmce  to  each  other.    Still  a  general 
ciassifie^tion  may  be  attempted,  sijoh  as  that  puWished  by  Professor  Eeane  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Nature*     According  t»  aU  writers,  of  the  400  different  khels  the 
dominating  tribe  is  that  of  the  Durani,  of  which  the  present  reigning  family  is  « 
member,  and  which  comprises  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  whole  popuktion  south  of  ihe 
Hindu-Kush.    At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  this  tribe  was  called  AvdaU 
(Abdali) ;  but  Ahmed  Shah  having,  on  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  assumed  the  title 
of  Durr-i-d6rto  ("Pearl  of  the  Age"),  his  people  have  sinoe  been  known  as 
Durani.    Their  territory  comprises  most  of  South  Alghanirtan,  all  the  middle 
Hibnend  valley  between  the  Ghilsai  country  and  Sistan,  the  pkin  of  Kandahar, 
Zamindawar,   and  the  hills  about  ^arah.    In  this  tribe  the  pastors  are  very 
numerous  and  are  all  nomads,  possessing  at  least  two  oamping^grounds,  the 
KisUak,  or  winter  station  of  the  plains,  and  the  Aikk,  or  summer  station  on  the 
hills.  Proud  of  their  relationship  with  the  royal  family,  «he  Durani— and  espedaUy 
•  «•  Afehan  EthiKaogy,"  Ijy  A.  H.  Ke«ne,  in  jMrtwr^  J«.  80, 18». 
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the  Popalzai,  Ahmed  Shah's  clan,  and  the  Barakzai,  that  of  the  reigning  amir 
and  of  most  of  the  Government  functionaries— have  shown  themselves  less  jealous 
of  their  republican  institutions  than  the  other  Afghan  tribes. 

North-east  of  Kandahar  the  upland  valleys  and  plateaux  limited  eastwards  by 
the  Sukiman-dagh  belong  to  the  Ghilaais  or  GhUjis,  called  also  Mattai,  who  form 
a  group  of  about  fifty  clans,  all  ohiiming  a  Tatar  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  Khilji  or  Khalaji  of  Arab  writers,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  west  about 
the  tenth  century.  They  soon  embraced  the  Moslem  faith,  without,  however, 
abandoning  certain  practices  of  the  ancient  Christian  worship  which  they  are 
traditionally  said  to  have  adopted  at  a  still  earlier  period.  Although  keeping  aloof 
from  the  other  tribes,  they  now  speak  the  common  Pukhtu  language,  and  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  ordinary  Afghan  physical  type  and  usages.  Hence,  whatever 
their  origin,  they  have  now  become  entirely  assimikted  to  the  other  Pakhtanah, 
amongst  whom  they  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  noble  bearing  and  regular 
features.  They  were  formerly  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  country ;  but  they 
fell  to  the  second  position  apparently  through  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
foreign  wars  carried  on  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  they  con- 
quered Persia  and  laid  Ispahan  in  ruins.  Amongst  than  the  republican  spirit  has 
been  preserved  much  better  than  amongst  the  Durani.  Every  clan,  almost  every 
family,  is  independently  administered,  seldom  interfering  in  the  a&irs  of  the 
neighbouring  communities.  Peace  is  also  generally  maintained  between  the  clans, 
except  during  times  of  general  disturbance,  such  as  that  caused  by  the  conscrip- 
tions for  the  amir's  armies.  The  Ghikais  are  extremely  hospitable,  and  maintain 
in  every  clan  a  special  functionary  charged  with  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 
Their  largest  branch  are  the  Sulaiman-khels,  who  comprise  numerous  nomad  ohms 
in  the  Sulaiman  hills.  The  southern  shepherds  are  obliged  periodically  to  follow 
their  flocks  down  to  the  neighbouring  pUun  of  Kandahar,  and  they  thus  become 
i«luotant  tributaries  to  the  Durani.  Thoee  of  Kabul,  mingling  with  the  various 
races  attracted  to  the  capital  by  trade,  wars,  and  intrigues,  have  mostiy  lost  their 
national  characteristics ;  but  it  was  they  who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  destruction 
of  the  British  forces  during  the  retreat  tibtoogh  tiie  Khaibar  Pass  in  1842. 

The  north-eastern  tribes,  occupying  the  Kakd  River  basin. and  surromiding 
heights,  are  sometimes  ckssed  together  as  Baidurani,  a  collective  name  imposed  on 
th«n  If  Ahmed  Shah,  but  never  recognised  by  the  clans  themselves.  Hero  the 
largest  g?oap  aiv  the  Tusuf-zats,  or  "  Sofns  of  Joseph,"  who  are  settled  chiefly  in 
<he  norfliem  valleys,  but  some  of  whom  also  poeupy  the  hills  about  Peshawar. 
According  to  Elpoinstone,  they  number  as  many  as  700,000  altogether,  and  Baverty 
ersdits^  them  with  100,000  "  swordsmen."  Like  the  Ghilcais,  they  are  grouped  in 
a  multiplicity  of  dwis,  but  their  nati<nial  customs  have  been  much  modified  by 
their  repe^  incursions  into  the  rich  plains  of  India,  by  their  halnt  of  taking 
service  under  foreign  princes,  and  by  their  intercourse  with  the  traders  of  all  races 
oonstaaily  paaiing  thro^h  their  territory.  Intestine  feuds  aie  very  frequent 
amongst  them,  thanks,  as  Owy  say,  to  tiie  djrog  blessing  of  one  of  their  saints : 
"  Yo«  will  alwaya  he  foe%  but  nei^rer  ladbeii"    Uka  the  ^  Jews,  the  Yusuf-aus, 
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Mahomed-zais,  Swati,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  redistribute  their  lands  at 
intervals  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  the  occupiers  changing  domicile  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  fresh  lots  assigned  to  them.  Whoever  objects  to  his 
share  or  wrangles  about  its  limits  is  expelled  from  the  tribe,  losing  at  once  land, 
wife,  children,  and  civil  rights.  This  custom,  which  recalls  the  old  communal 
system  of  cenure,  does  not  prevent  their  fields  from  being  well  tilled,  although  in 
many  districts  the  introduction  of  skve  labour  has  caused  a  great  decline  of 
agricultural  and  other  industries.  Various  clans  reduced  to  captivity,  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  of  war  formerly  brought  back  from  India,  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  Yusuf-zai  and  Swati  tribes,  and  these  fakers,  as  they  are  called,  are^ 
occasionally  allowed  to  trade  in  the  villages,  or  to  ply  some  personal  occupation, 
for  which  they  pay  a  tax  to  the  owners  besides  the  tribal  impost. 

The  Swati,  so  named  from  the  river  valley  where  they  occupy  numerous  large 
villages,  greatly  resemble  the  Tusuf-zais,  from  whom  they  are,  however,  distin- 
guished by  sundry  practices.  Thus  the  dead  are  buried  in  the  fallow  lands  about  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  when  the  husbandman  comes  along  with  his  plough,  he  cries  out : 
"  Get  up  I  get  up  I  here  comes  the  plough  I "  Then  if  the  bodies  get  ploughed 
up  and  the  mangled  remains  strewn  over  the  g^und,  it  does  not  matter,  because 
"  the  dead  have  gone  to  holy  Mecca."  South  of  the  Swati  dwell  the  Momands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kabul  River,  near  the  Afridi  clans,  who  hold  the  eastern  Sefid- 
Koh  valleys,  and  who  accept  a  subvention  from  the  British  Goveroment  to  keep  the 
roads  open  between  Peshawar  and  Eohat.  West  of  them  are  the  less  warlike  Shinwari, 
on  the  trade  route  to  Kabul,  against  whom  the  amir  had  to  send  an  expedition  in 
1883.  Still  farther  west  and  south-west  the  parallel  Sulaiman  ranges  and  valleys 
are  occupied  by  semi-independoit  dans,  whose  allegiance  oscillates  between  the 
amir  and  the  British  raj,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wars  and  migrations. 
Thus  the  Bangashes,  formerly  of  the  middle  Enram  (Kurmah)  valley,  have  moved 
down  towards  Kohat,  and  are  nbw  mostly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  to 
whom  they  supply  numerous  mercenaries.  Their  old  lands  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Shiah-Turi,  who  are  also  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Indian  Empire  against 
the  fanaticism  of  their  Sunnite  neighbours. 

But  most  of  the  tribes  reject  all  political  allegiance  as  soon  as  tiie  foreign 
troops  have  quitted  their  hills.  Such  are  the  Jaji  of  the  tipper  Kuram  valley, 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Turi  and  British  alike,  and  unfortunately  divided  also 
amongst  themselves  by  hereditary  feuds,  or  "  exchanges,"  as  they  call  them.  The 
quarrel  begins  nearly  always  bet:«reen  the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  and  is 
caused  by  the  latter  attempting  to  abduct  the  betrothed  instead  of  paying  the  heavy 
price  set  on  her  by  her  friends.  Then  blood  is  sure  to  flow,  for  the  father  must 
either  kill  the  ravisher  or  fall  at  his  hands.  Nor  have  the  Mangals,  Khosti,  and 
other  turbulent  neighbours  of  the  Jaji  much  greater  respect  for  htmion  life. 

The  numerous  Waziri-khels  have  their  qamping-grounds  on  the  outer  tenaoes 
of  the  Sulaiman-dagh  south  of  the  Bannu  River.  Although  claiming  political  in- 
dependence, they  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  definitely  brought  within  the 
British  system,  thanks  to  the  yearly  migration  of  large  numbers  to  the  plains  of 
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the  Indus.  Amongst  them  are  the  tierce  and  daring  Mabsuds  of  the  Shaktu  valley, 
who  were,  so  to  say,  discovered  during  the  late  Afghan  war.  They  fight  with 
short  sword  and  buckler,  and  use  the  sling  with  great  skill  But  notwithstanding 
their  warlike  spirit,  the  Waziri  open  their  territory  for  the  passage  of  caravans  of 
the  Povindahs,  or  "  Runners,"  belonging  mainly  to  the  great  trading  tribe  of  the 
Lohani,  but  also  including  many  Ghilzais,  Kharoti,  and  Nasars.  To  protect  them- 
selves, however,  from  possible  attack,  the  Povindahs  are  organised  in  bands  of 
hundreds  and  even  thousands,  strong  enough  to  open  the  way  with  their  swords 
should  the  tax  offered  to  the  local  chiefs  not  be  deemed  sufficient.  In  summer 
these  martial  traders  encamp  on  the  Ghazni  plateaux,  descending  in  autumn 
towards  the  Indus  through  the  Gomul,  Gwhalari,  or  some  other  mountain  pass,  and 
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returning  the  foUowing  April.  Some  of  the  Lohani  merchants  trade  regularly 
between  Bokhara  and  Central  India,  indemnifying  themselves  for  their  innumerable 
risks  and  hardships  by  exorbitant  chargm  for  their  wares.  On  crossing  the  Indus 
they  leave  wives,  children,  and  aged  in  the  Derajat  camping-grounds,  with  the 
flocks  and  their  arms,  no  longer  needed  in  traversing  British  India.  Little 
bannerets  and  pikes  planted  on.  the  mounds  by  the  wayside  recall  the  memory  of 
those  that  have  perished  m  route.  Their  y«ffly  exolumg^  with  India  alone  are 
estimated  at  about  £1,600,00©.  About  12,000  traders,  with  their  convoys  of  camels, 
pass  annually  down  the  Gomul  route,  and  many  of  the  Povindahs  now  seek 
employment  on  the  public  worics  in  India. 
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Towards  the  Baluch  frontier  various  formerly  independent  and  turbulent  olans 
have  recently  been  reduced  or  partly  reconciled  to  the  rule  of  the  English,  who 
here  maintain  tiie  "  scientific  frontier  "  between  Kandahar  and  Kwatah  (Quettah). 
Thus  the  Pishins  and^'Tari  (Tarim)  of  the  Khojah-Amran  range  have  become 
vassals  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  now  derive  their  chief  wealth  from  their  dealings 
with  the  British  encampments.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys,  although 
pure  Afghans,  call  themselves  Seids  (Sayads),  claiming  desooit  from  the  Arabs, 
and  even  from  the  Prophet.  As  horse-dealers  they  are  known  throughout  India» 
and  in  their  district  Hindustani  ia  current.  The  neighbouring  Eakars,  notwith- 
standing their  evil  repute  for  brigandage,  are  really  amongst  the  most  peaceful 
nomads  in  Afghanistan.  At  the  approach  of  warlike  expeditions  they  move  away 
to  other  pastures,  and  give  a  hospitable  reception  to  the  Hindu,  Povindah,  and  other 
traders,  through  whom  they  thus  maintain  their  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
Their  nomad  Nasar  neighbours,  like  the  Banjari  of  India  and  European  gipsies, 
have  no  fixed  abodes,  nor  even  any  regular  winter  and  summer  camping-grounds. 

Although  forming  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Afghans  often  escape 
the  notice  of  travellers,  because  they  dwell  mostly  away  from  the  towns  on  the 
lands  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  The  people  met  by  strangers  in  Kabul, 
Ghazni,  Kandahar,  and  Herat  are  chiefly  the  Tajiks,  who  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  except  in  the  grazing  districts.  In  most  respects  they 
resemble  the  Tajiks  of  Central  Asia,  and  like  them  are  descended  from  the  old 
political  masters  of  the  land,  variously  intermingled  with  Turks,  Uzbegs,  Arabs, 
and  other  races.  Both  at  Kabul  and  Bokhara  they  are  known  as  Parsivan,  that  is, 
Parsi-zeban,  "  of  Persian  tongue,"  and  the  term  •'  Sarte  "  is  also  applied  to  lliem  in 
common  with  other  settled  communities.  In  Afghanistan  they  r^yresent  the 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  towns  they  have  kept  alive 
a  knowledge  of  letters,  thereby  preventing  the  Afghans  from  relapsing  into  utter 
barbarism.  In  the  west  some  culti^te  but  few  own  the  land,  most  of  ^ese 
peasants  being  subject  to  Afghan  masters.  The  Kohistani  of  the  IHmian-i-Koh  and 
valleys  draining  to  the  Panjhir  Qiay  be  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  class  from 
the  Tajiks,  whom  however  they  resemble  in  their  intelligence  and  industry,  though 
not  in  their  peaceful  habits. 

Next  to  the  Tajiks  the  cluef  civic  elements  are  the  Hindki  and  Kizil-Bashes. 
The  Hindki  or  Hindus  are  nearly  all  traders  or  money-lenders,  and  in  their  hainds 
is  soon  swallowed  up  the  produce  of  Afghan  labour  and  {dunder.  The  Kisil- 
Bashes,  or  "  Bed  Heads,"  of  Turkoman  origin,  came  from  Persia  during  ihe  time  of 
Nadir  Shah,  and  have  since  kept  aloof  fnan  tihe  surrounding  popalaitoiuk  Most  of 
those  settled  eqwdally  at  Kabul  are  attached  to  the  court  and  higher  hmdaflitiaiat 
as  secretaries,  inspectors,  end  employ^  o|  all  sorts.  Trained  to  servility  toward* 
their  masters,  and  to  truoulenoe  towards  the  masses,  they  have  aoquired  the  vices  of 
their  class,  and  toe  accused  at  inw^toce,  ostentatian,  cxwAty,  and  perfidy.  The 
Bed  Heads  of  tiie  Herat  district,  being  engaged  in  Inde  and  industry,  are  ez^DOipt 
from  tiiese  charges. 

The  mountainous  r^on  nortli  and  eairt  of  Eohiatan  and  wiest  of  the  Swati 
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territory  is  inhabited  by  aborigines  stigmatised  as  Kafirs,  that  is  "  infidels,"  because 
most  of  them  have  hither^  refused  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  "Siah-Posh,"  that  is,  "Bkck  Clad,"  from  the  bkck  goat- 
sldns  formerly  worn  by  them.  These  Hindu-Kush  tribes  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining  their  independence,  thanks  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  knd,  which  is 
skirted  west  and  south  by  the  historic  routes  of  Bactriana  and  Hindustan.  The 
whole  of  the  rugged  uplands  comprised  between  the  Hindu-Kush,  the  Kabul  River, 
and  Indian  frontier  have  a  popuktion  of  600,000 ;    but  the  Kafirs  proper  can 
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soMcely  number  mm  than  150,000.  But  no  mMbm  explorers  have  hitherto 
penetrftfed  far  into  the  heart  ol  Hhe  country.  When  Wood  visited  Badakshan  in 
1840  he  met  a  lew  Kafirs,  who  invited  him  to  visit  theur  territory,  which  he  would 
find  flowing  with  wine  and  honc^.  But  he  was  unable  to  aoce|>t  the  invitation, 
and  a  simil^  offer  had  «gatn  to  be  declined  by  Biddulph  in  1878.  Hence  Hiese 
tribes  aze  known  only  thnmgh  the  lew  of  them  that  have  been  seen  beyond  their 
own  domahi  ei^«r  m  trad^i, ^t^ocds^cir  slaves  in  Kabul,  Durmg  the  ward 
1870  aa  exenniflli  wm  nude  to  the  xKurth  of  Jalalabad  by  Major  Tanner,  who 
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penetrated  with  a  small  escort  into  the  Darah  Nur  district,  and  visited  the 
Ohugani  Anllages  of  Aret  and  Shulut.  But  he  brought  back  little  further  infonna> 
tion  regarding  the  Kafirs,  whom  Yule  and  Rawlinson  suppose  to  be  Aryan  Hindus 
driven  ages  ago  into  the  highland  region  by  them  called  Wamastan.  According  to 
Trump,  who  has  seen  a  few  of  them,  the  Siah-Posh  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
northern  Hindus,  while  other  observers  describe  the  Kafir  as  of  aU  Asiatic  types  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  European.  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  common 
enough,  although  brown  or  light  chestnut  hair  and  grey  eyes  predominate,  while 
the  complexion  is  not  darker  than  that  of  the  average  European.  Some  have 
regarded  them  as  perhaps  descended  from  the  Macedonians  left  in  the  mountains 
by  Alexander ;  but  before  their  relations  with  the  English  they  had  never  heard 
of  "  Sikender,"  and  most  of  them  now  call  themselves  the  "  brothers  "  of  the  English 
conquerors  of  India.  More  than  one  writer  has  suggested  the  policy  of  taking 
them  as  allies,  raising  a  corps  amongst  their  tribes,  and  building  forts  in  their 
country,  thereby  outflanking  the  Afghans,  and  thus  definitely  ensuring  British 
supremacy  in  Kabul.  On  the  other  hand,  patriotic  Russians  have  suggested  that 
the  "  Black  Clad  "  may  just  as  likely  be  brothers  of  the  Slavs  as  of  the  British, 
and  have  already  begun  to  regard  them  as  the  future  outpost  of  Russia  on  the  road 
to  India. 

But  the  Kafirs  themselves  possess  no  political  unity,  being  split  up  into  eighteen 
hostile  clans  in  a  chronic  state  of  intertribal  warfare,  suspended  only  during  the 
harvest.  They  also  come  frequently  into  collision  with  their  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bours, who  seek  to  take  them  alive,  a  Kafir  slave  being  generally  regarded  as 
worth  two  of  any  other  race.  The  Kafirs,  on  their  part,  give  no  quarter,  for  in 
their  eyes  no  glory  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  slayer  of  men,  and  those  only  can  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  baheidur  or  $urumnali  who  have  struck  off  four  heads  with  their 
own  hand.  The  woman  whose  husband  has  killed  many  Musstilmans  decks  her  hair 
with  cowries,  or.  wears  a  red  ribbon  round  her  neck.  The  unhappy  wretches  who 
have  had  no  chance  of  striking  off  a  head  or  two  are  obliged  to  eat  apart  Yet 
disputes  rarely  arise  amongst  members  of  the  same  dan,  and  when  they  oome  to 
blows  the  antagonists  must  strip  for  the  fight,  throw  away  their  arms,  and  after  the 
souffle  make  it  up  in  the  presence  of  all  the  village. 

A  frequent  cauw  of  border  warhre  is  the  obligation  of  seeking  a  wife  outside 
the  clan,  the  members  of  which  are  all  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters.  WhQe 
the  "infidels"  are  away  wife-hunting,  the  Mohammedans  penetrate  into  the 
district  in  order  to  buy  or  take  by  foree  victims  destined  for  the  harems  of  the 
chiefs,  the  Siah-Posh  women  being  the  "  Circassians  "  of  Afghanistan.  A  olaa 
subject  to  the  ruler  of  Chitral  is  obliged  to  send  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  honey  and 
butter,  woven  goods,  costly  vases,  and  cattle,  besides  a  number  of  young  women  and 
children  of  both  sexes.  In  general  these  "  brothers  of  the  English  "  show  very 
little  respect  for  their  women,  on  whom  falls  all  the  household  and  field  labour, 
and  who  in  many  districts  are  yoked  together  with  the  oxen.  In  most  of  the  tribes 
polygamy  is  permitted,  forbidden  in  others  and  altogether  there  are  few  coimtoies 
where  wars,  slavery,  religious  influences,  and  interminglings  have  brought  about  a. 
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greater  variety  of  social  uaagea.  Amongst  the  Siah-Posh  seen  by  Biddulph  the 
conjugal  tie  is  very  lax,  whereas  elsewhere  the  mere  suspicion  of  infidelity  on  the 
part  of  a  young  woman  will  set  the  whole  village  in  uproar.  The  culpits  are  com- 
pelled, under  pain  of  death,  to  acknowledge  their  guilt,  their  dwellings  are  burnt, 
and  they  themselves  banished  for  ever.  The  very  road  they  have  taken  to  escape 
is  held  as  polluted,  and  the  elders  of  the  commimity  offer  propitiatory  sacrifices  on 
the  banks  of  the  first  stream  crossed  by  the  fugitives.  Amongst  the  tribes  of  the 
interior  property  is  as  much  respected  as  the  family  reputation.  An  object  lost  by 
A  Kafir  will  remain  for  years  on  the  spot  where  it  feU,  and  even  the  assuabin  will 
acrupulously  restore  to  their  friends  the  property  of  his  victims.  Couriers  also  may 
fearlessly  traverse  the  land,  provided  their  letters  are  carried  on  the  point  of  a 
wreathed  stake. 

The  dialects  current  amongst  the  various  gali  or  tribes  differ  so  much  one  from 
the  other  that  the  natives  of  remote  districts  are  unable  to  converse  together. 
All,  however,  belong  to  the  common  Aryan  stock,  and  seem  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Sanskrit  than  to  any  other  branch.  The  native  cults  belong  also  to  the  group 
of  Vedic  religions.  Some  of  the  local  deities,  such  as  Imbra  (Indra),  recall  those 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  while  the  sacrifices  resemble  the  holocausts  formerly 
celebrated  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Seven  Rivers."  Like  the  Hindus,  the  Kafirs  offer 
a  vague  worship  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  their  homage  is  addressed  chiefly  to 
countless  divinities  represented  by  stocks  and  stones,  animals,  or  rudely-carved 
images,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  Yishnu  at  Jagganath.  To  these  supplica- 
tions are  addressed  for  rain  or  fine  weather,  against  sickness,  famine,  and  war. 
Certain  practices  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Guebres.  Thus  fire  is 
carefully  kept  alive  and  guarded  from  all  impurities.  The  snake,  in  common  with 
80  many  mythdlogies,  is  highly  venerated,  and  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  hidden 
treasures.  To  kill  him  would  be  sure  to  bring  down  some  disaster  on  the  land ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stranger  daring  to  violate  one  of  their  sanctuaries  would 
be  instantly  hurled  from  the  nearest  precipice. 

The  Siah-Posh  recognise  some  of  the  neighbouring  Mohammedan  tribes  as 
their  kinsmen.  They  are  aware  that  their  territory  was  formerly  fax  more 
extensive  than  at  present,  and  that  they  have  been  gradually  driven  from  the  jAttipn 
towards  the  perennial  snows,  thereby  losing  not  only  much  wealth  but  also  their 
civilisation,  for  "our  forefathers,"  say  they,  "could  read  and  write  like  the 
Hindu  pun^ts."  Amongst  the  surrounding  Mussulmans  many  Kafir  usages  are 
still  observed,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  benches  instead  of  squatting  Turkish  or 
Persian  fashion  on  the  ground,  wine-drinking,  and  Uie  vigesimal  eyBtem  of  notation. 
The  women  of  these  Moslem  tribes  also  go  abroad  imveiled,  and  take  part  in  all 
outdoor  occupations.  Amongst  these  half-Afghanised  peoples  are  the  Safi,  or 
"Pure,"  and  the  Chugani  of  the  Darah  Nur  ("Yalley  of  Noah")  and  lower 
Kunar  Biver,  who  are  often  called  Nimshah,  that  is,  "  Half  and  Half."  They 
intermarry  both  with  the  Afghans  and  Kafirs,  and  generally  endeavour  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  all  their  ne^hbcnus.  Through  than  the  Chitrali  eaxry  on  a 
oonsiderable  export  trade  in  fine  cattle,  hounds,  and  dieep,  thereby  acquiring  much 
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wealth,  which  they  spend  in  building  large  many-storied  houses  embellished  with 
elegant  wood  carvings,  and  in  surrounding  their  villages  with  high  and  strong 
palisades. 

Besides  these  pure  Aryan  "  Black  Clads,"  Afghanistan  is  also  occupied  by 
numerous  people  of  Mongol  stock.  Such  are  the  Hezareh  (Haisarah),  that  is,  the 
"Thousand,"  who  hold  the  Koh-i-Baba  and  Siah-Koh  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Hilmend  and  Heri-rud  basins.  Being  thus  in  possession  of  most  of  the  highlands 
between  Kabul  and  Herat,  they  compel  armies  and  caravans  to  make  a  great  detour 
soathwardB  by  Kandahar  and  Farah.    In  a  straight  line  the  distance  from  Kabul 
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to  Herat  is  scarcely  more  than  360  miles^  whereas  the  historic  route  followed  at  all 
times  by  trade  and  war  is  longer  by  fully  one-half.  The  Hezareh,  doubtless  so 
called  from  their  countless  segmentationB,  are  unquestionably  of  Mongol  origin,  as 
shown  not  only  by  the  designation  of  Moghel  applied  to  Hhem  by  the  GlulzaiB,  but 
also  by  their  Kalmuck  features,  naall  oblique  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  flat  face, 
scanty  beard,  as  well  as  by  their  own  traditions  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
Eastern  writers.  According  to  Akbar's  historiographer,  Abu  '1  Fazil,  they  were 
sent  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Mangu-Khan  south  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  without  any  apparent  contact  with  the  Persians,  all 
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except  a  single  tribe  Lave  exchanged  their  Tatar  inother-tongue  for  a  pure  Iranian 
dialect,  affected  only  by  a  few  Turki  worda  borrowed  from  their  Turkoman  neigh* 
hours.  Rawlinson  suppoubS  that  they  wore  settled  from  the  remotest  times  in  the 
country,  where  they  were  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  Persians  at  the  time 
when  the  civilising  influences  of  Iran  were  most  active.  Numerous  ruins  of  cities 
spoken  of  by  the  natives  certainly  imply  a  far  higher  culture  than  that  now  existing 
in  this  region. 

Except  those  to  the  north  of  the  western  Sefid-Koh,  scarcely  any  of  the  Hezareh 
tribes  are  nomads,  all  dwelling  in  permanent  villages  of  small  thatched  houses  half 
buried  in  the  ground.  But  while  taking  to  fixed  abodes,  they  have  preserved 
many  of  their  Mongol  usages,  such  as  horseracing,  at  which  '^ey  are  scarcely  less 
skilled  than  the  Khalkas  of  the  Gobi  steppes.  Although  eii  iwed  with  suiBoient 
poetic  genius  to  make  their  amatory  declarations  generally  in  extemporised  verse, 
they  are  far  infmor  in  culture  to  the  Afghans  and  Tajiks,  to  whom  their  artless 
and  imoonth  ways  are  a  constant  tource  of  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  by  these  neigh* 
hours  they  are  also  dreaded  as  sorcerers,  capable  by  a  single  glance  of  burning  up 
ihe  liver  in  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  In  their  exuberant  hospitality  they  have 
retained  the  oLd.  custom  of  accommodating  the  passing  stranger  with  their  women, 
who  in  other  respects  enjoy  a  large  share  of  freedom.  They  manage  the  household 
and  overlook  field  operations,  and  in  time  of  war  take  part  in  the  tribal  councils, 
even  joining  in  the  fray  on  horseback.  No  family  matters  are  transacted  without 
the  advice  of  the  women,  against  whom  the  hand  of  man  is  never  raised. 

The  national  government  is  monarchical,  the  wealthiest  tribe,  which  takes  the 
title  of  Ser  Khane  ("  Head  of  the  Houae  "),  being  considered  by  all  the  others  as 
forming  a  privileged  class.  Each  community  obeys  its  own  beg  or  sultan,  who 
administers  justice,  imposes  the  fines,  condemns  to  prison,  and  even  to  death.  These 
kinglets  are  often  at  war  among  themselves ;  at  other  times  forming  temporary 
confederacies  either  to  plunder  a  powerful  neighbour  or  ruHist  the  tax-gatherers 
gent  among  them  by  the  amir  of  EabuL  Thus  the  political  map  of  the  country 
IB  incessantly  shifting  with  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  intei'est  or  caprice  of  rulers. 
Towards  the  border  lands  the  race  has  been  considerably  modified  by  crossings,  and 
amongst  the  Heiarehs  many  are  now  met  with  Afghan  features,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  Ohilzais  might  be  taken  for  Ealmuks.  In  recent  times  the  Hezarehs 
have  begun  to  migrate  in  large  numbers  to  India,  where  they  obtain  employment 
on  t>he.  public  works.  Thousands  also  have  become  enslaved  to  the  surrounding 
Afghan  communities. 

The  Hezarehs  are  all  of  the  Shiah  sect,  whereas  their  Aimak  neighbours  and 
kinsmen  are  zealous  Sunnites.  Of  these  Auuaks,  that  is,  "Hordes,"  several, 
especially  in  the  Herat  uplands,  still  speak  Mongol  dialects,  and  the  ohidf  tribe 
bears  the  strictly  Mongol  name  of  Eipohak.  Thar  dtnnain  comprises  the  hUly 
pasture  lands  of  the  Ohur  district  south  of  the  Hezarehs,  the  highLmd  valleys 
encircling  the  Herat  basin,  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Farapomisus  &cing  the 
Turkestan  lowlands  The  Taimuri,  one  of  the  Char  Aimakj  or  **  Four  Hordes^" 
have  also  settled  w^st  of  Herat  in  Persian  territory     Most  of  the  Aimaks  still 
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dwell  in  the  urdu,  or  tents,  which  are  grouped  irregfuUrly  round  some  defensive 
to*er  occupied  by  the  chief,  ond  which  are  mode  either  of  grey  felt  or  black  skins. 
The  settled  villages  in  their  country  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Tajiks. 
Brave  as  the  Hezarehs,  find  like  them  ruled  by  despotic  chiefs,  the  Aimaks  are  even 
more  dreaded  on  account  of  their  feroi  ity.  Elphinstone  tells  us  how  after  the 
fight  they  quaff  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  and  according  to  Ferner  the  girls  ol  some 
tribes  cannot  wed  until  they  have  tc.ken  part  with  the  men  in  some  warlike  expedition. 

The  Jemshidis,  whose  5,0  JO  families  encamp  under  plaited  reed  tents  in  the  upper 
Murgh-ab  valley,  are  by  some  writers  classed  with  the  Aim.  ,  although  their 
regular  features  and  Persian  speech  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  Aryan  descent. 
But  through  incessant  war  and  migrations,  combined  with  camp  life,  they  have 
acquired  the  manners  and  character  of  their  Turkoman  neighbours.  Like  them 
they  are  marauders,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  falling  on  passing  caravans.  But 
these  raids  are  not  always  successful,  and  since  the  beginning  ol  the  present 
century  their  numbers  have  been  much  reduced.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Herat 
dwell  their  kinsmen,  the  nomad  Persian  Firiz-Kui,  romovad  hither  by  Tamerlane 
from  the  Firuz-Eoh  district  at  the  southern  foot  of  Demavend. 

To  thia  motley  assembly  of  races  add  peoples  at  present  inhabiting  Afghan 
territory  must  be  added  a  few  Jewish  and  Armenian  money-lenders;  some 
Abyssinians,  Ealmuks,  Arabs,  Lezzhians,  and  Kurds,  slaves  or  adventurers  fighting 
under  the  amir's  flag ;  many  Turkoman,  Baluch,  and  Brahui  nomads  encamped 
on  the  frontiers,  whence  they  make  frequent  raids  into  the  interior.  Thtis  all  the 
peoples  of  Western  Aula  are  represented  in  a  land  where  so  few  Europeans  have 
penetrated,  except  in  the  wake  of  the  British  invading  hosts. 


Topography. 

In  the  south-eastern  regions  between  the  Hindu-Eush  and  Kabul  River  all  the 
Kafirs,  Dards,  Afghans  and  other  highlanders  dwell  in  small  towns  or  villages, 
usually  situated  in  fertile  alluvial  valleys  or  on  the  slopes  facing  southwards  and 
sheltered  from  the  icy  northern'  blasts.  As  in  the  Alps,  the  Hindu-Kush  towns 
consist  mostly  of  a  number  of  hamlets  relieved  by  no  monument  except  their 
turreted  forts  and  religious  edifices,  often  surrounded  by  extensive  ruins.  The  Swat 
valley  still  contains  one  well-preserved  structure  of  this  sort,  surmounted  by  an  oval 
cupola  90  feet  high  and  encircled  by  a  series  of  niches  in  ten  stories.  The  Shankar- 
dar,  as  this  sanctuary  is  called,  seems  to  recall  the  worship  of  Shankar,  one  of  the 
Sanskrit  names  of  Siva.  Within  their  walled  enclosures  each  of  the  fortified  Swat 
villages  of  Tarrnah  and  Chahil  contains  about  1,000  families.  In  another  formerly 
resided  the  venerable  Akhund,  who,  though  posessed  of  little  political  power,  was 
supposed  in  Northern  India  to  be  an  all-powerful  prophet,  a  standing  menace  to 
British  rule,  capable  at  any  moment  of  hurling  against  it  tens  of  thousands  of 
fematical  Wahabites.  Tall  and  Kalkot,  in  the  Upper  Panjkora  valley,  have  each  a 
population  of  1,600  families  of  Bushkars,  a  branch  of  the  Dard  nation.  Lower 
down  the  same  river  stands  Miankalai,  capital  of  the  petty  Afghan  state  of  Jundul. 
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In  the  Eunar  River  valley  are  the  relatively  important  towns  at  Mtutt^i, 
picturesquely  situated  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ynsin 
and  Upper  Oxus  roods,  and  Chitral  or  Chitlal,  capital  of  the  most  powerful  state  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  Here  resides  the  mihtar  or  badthah,  who 
rules  over  some  200,000  Dard  and  Kafir  tribes,  some  exempt  from  imposts,  others 
compelled  to  supply  slaves  even  of  their  own  kindred.  He  is  himself  tributary  to 
the  maharaja  of  Kashmir,  to  whom  he  wnds  a  yearly  convoy  of  horses,  hounds,  and 
falcons.  Further  down  are  Aamar,  Shigar,  Serai,  and  Kunar,  the  last  two  governed 
by  Afghan  chiefs.  Kunar  gives  its  name  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohitral  River, 
whose  sands  are  here  washed  for  gold. 

The  villages  of  Kafiristan  are  unknown  even  by  name,  while  those  of  the  upper 
Panjir  and  Qhorband  valleys  are  insignificant  hamlets.  But  within  \2  miles  of 
the  confluence  of  the  streams,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Paghman  range,  stands  Charikar, 
probably  occupying  the  site  of  Alexandria,  which  was  here  built  by  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  to  g^rd  the  highland  routes  converging  on  the  lowlands.  The 
neighbouring  plain  takes  the  name  of  Bagram,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Vigrama,  that  is,  "  chief  town,"  a  term  long  applied  to  the  capital  of  the  Daman- 
i-Koh  district.  The  town,  also  traditionally  known  as  Shehr-Tunan,  or  "Greek 
city,"  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  and  amidst  its  ruins 
Masson  picked  up  about  60,000  Bactrian  coins,  rings,  and  other  objects,  nearly  all 
in  copper.  South  of  Charikar  the  crest  of  a  wooded  hill  is  crowned  by  the 
picturesque  town  of  Ittaltf,  whose  mild  climate,  sparkling  streams,  shady 
plantations,  orchards,  and  gardens  render  it  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  whole 
of  Afghanistan. 

Kabul,  present  capital  of  the  state,  is  the  "  oldest  city  of  all,"  say  the  natives, 
and  according  to  the  local  legend  here  fell  the  devil  when  he  was  cast  out  of 
heaven.  The  inhabitants  also  proudly  point  to  the  "  tomb  of  Gain,"  thus  carrying 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  bloodstained  annals  of  this  turbulent 
region.  In  any  case  the  city  was  certainly  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  expedition,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  first  under  the  name  of 
Ortoapana,  or  "White  Camp,"*  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Cabura  (Ptolemy). 
On  the  sonth-eastem  road  leading  to  India  stand  the  remains  of  the  Surkh-Minar 
("  Red  Minaret),  and  of  "  Alexander's  Pillar,"  structures  betraying  evidence  of 
Qreek  or  GrsBco-Baotrian  style.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Baber,  who 
knew  no  spot  comparable  to  fhe  "  paradise  of  Kabul,"  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
vast  empire,  and  amid  the  g^ardens  of  the  south-west  is  still  seen  the  white  marble 
enclosure,  carved  with  arabesques  and  covered  with  inscriptions,  which  was  raised 
to  the  memory  of  this  emperor.  Timur,  sc  i  of  Ahmed  Shah,  also  chose  Kabul  as 
his  residence,  and  smoe  then  the  city  has  for  over  a  century  held  its  position  as 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  But  apart  from  its  cfficial  importance,  it  occupies  a  site 
which  cotdd  not  fail  to  make  it  a  great  emporium  of  trade,  for  it  stands  on  ilit 
historic  route  between  India  and  Bactriana,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains  offering 
every  resource  to  caravans  after  their  toilsome  journeys  across  the  snowy  Hindu- 
•  BawliiuoD,  in  "  Jour.  Owgnphioal  Soo.,"  1848. 
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Ktwh.  Thank*  to  iu  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  abore  the  sea,  It  enjoys  a» 
temperate  a  climate  as  Europtsan  citieB  lying  10  degreei  farther  north,  and  ita 
fruits  are  famous  throughout  the  East  for  their  exquisite  flavour. 

Kabul  covers  a  space  of  about  2  miles  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  a-  I  which  10  miles  lower  down  is  more  than  doubled 
in  volume  by  its  junction  with  the  Logar.  West  of  the  deflles  just  above  the  city 
there  stretches  a  vast  triangular  basin  of  well-cultivated  phuns,  shaded  with 
poplars  and  willows,  and  encircled  by  bare  rocky  hills.  Eastwards  a  projection  is 
crowned  with  the  military  quarter  of  the  Bala-Hissar,  or  "High  Fortreea," 
piirtially  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1880.  Within  the  enclosure  stand  the 
amir's  palace  and  gardens,  and  the  city  itself  is  intersected  in  all  directions 

Fig.  17.— Kabul  amd  Nmohbodshooo. 
8«to  1 1  wajooa. 
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by  walls,  dividing  it  into  distinct  plots  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  But 
these  inner  lines  have  in  many  places  been  demolished,  and  the  breaches  are 
connected  by  a  whole  kbyrinth  of  narrow  winding  lanes,  the  intricacies  of  which 
were  increased  by  the  ruins  of  about  1,000  houses  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1874.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  since  then  withdrawn  to  the  suburbs, 
which  stretch  north-west  and  north  along  both  sides  of  the  stream.  In  order  to 
overawe  the  city,  the  English  in  1880  occupied  the  heights  of  Sherpur  {Behmartt), 
which  rise  on  the  north-east  to  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  and  which  Shere  Ali  had 
already  chosen  as  the  site  of  fresh  fdrtificatious.  Sherpur  has  the  advantage  over 
Bala-Hissar  of  standing  isolated  in  the  mxiii  of  the  plains,  and  of  not  being 
commanded  by  any  neighbouring  hills.    About  6  miles  east  of  Bala-Hissar  are  the 
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ruins  of  an  older  city  known  by  the  name  of  Bagam  or  Bagrami,  that  is,  "  Oupital," 
and  Kabul  itself  soems  to  have  formerly  HtMod  on  tho  banks  of  the  Logar. 

On  the  route  betweon  Kabul  and  Peshawar  the  chief  interraodiuto  station  w 
Jalalabad,  yf\m\x  stands  at  »  height  of  soarooly  l.KOO  foot  below  the  gorges  by 
which  the  Kabul  River  pierces  the  Siah-Koh  range,  and  in  tlio  centre  of  the 
Nangnahar  basin  sheltered  on  all  sides  from  the  windii.  Ilonoe  t  he  heat  is  often 
oppressive  at  this  threshold  of  the  Iranian  plateau  ;  but  the  fertile  plain  is  in  many 
places  shaded  by  leafy  trees.  In  winter  the  population  is  g^reatlv  increased  by  tho 
shepherds  returning  from  the  surrounding  pasture-lands.  Beyond  this  point 
the  only  place  of  any  note  is  Laipura,  at  the  Afghan  entrance  of  the  Khaibar  Pass, 
which  is  guarded  at  the  other  end  by  the  British  fortress  of  Jamrud. 

South  of  the  SeM-Koh  most  of  the  "  towns "  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sulaiman-dagh  are  mere  aggregates  of  mud  huts  surrounded  by  walls  of  the  same 
material.  Such  are  Kiiram,  t^pital  of  the  iistr'.^t  of  like  rut  ne,  and  in  the  Tochi 
valley  the  old  but  decayed  Shehr  or  Shark,  ihat  it,  " citt  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
which  still  exports  a  remarkably  strong  and  hari'^'  hrei.  of  horses.  Kaniguratn 
and  Makin,  farther  north,  are  the  ohi^  centre*  of  popn^  tion  in  tb'^  Wai!<  \  territory. 

West  of  the  Sulaiman-dagh  no  towns  are  met  till  we  reai^  Ohazni,  the  chief 
place  on  the  military  route  between  Kabul  and  Knndahar,  oi  •  i\  tbe  eleventh  cen- 
tury capital  of  an  empire  stretching  from  the  plains  '^f  T>eUa  to  the  sh  ns  of  the 
Euxine.  Tet  the  residence  of  Mahmud,  the  "Glii2.nt)  ide"  conqueror  of  India, 
presents  few  of  the  advantages  required  by  an  imperial  metropolis.  Lying  at  i  r\ 
elevation  of  7,800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  region  exposed  to  fierce  gales,  sultry  in 
summer,  extremely  cold  in  winter,  Ohazni  is  also  destitute  of  copious  streams  and 
fertile  plains.  "I  have  often  asked  myself,"  say>:  Sultan  Baber,  "how  the 
princes  who  reigned  over  Hindustan  and  Khorassan  en  me  to  fix  the  seat  of  their 
government  in  such  a  wretched  country."  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
it  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residenoe  Ohasni  soon  lost  most  of  its  population,  although 
still  preserving  its  importance  as  a  formidable  stronghold  between  Kabul  and  Kan- 
dahar. It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  gypsum  ridge,  with  here  and  there  patches  of 
vegetation,  and  at  its  highest  point  cro«*^ed  with  a  oitadel,  whose  walls  are  flanked 
with  bastions  and  towers.  Like  that  c '  >  -bul,  this  oitadel,  which- was  stormed  by 
Lord  Keane  in  the  first  Afghan  war,  takes  also  the  name  of  Bala-Hisear.  Although 
never  a  very  large  place,  the  ruins  of  eld  Ohazni  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  present  city  Here  doubtless  stood  Mahmud's  <'  Heavenly 
Spouse,"  the  marble  and  (^rouite  mosque  built  by  him  to  commemorate  his 
conquests.  To  this  mosque  belonged  probably  the  two  graceful  minarets  em- 
bellished with  Kufic  inscriptions  now  lying  on  an  artificial  platform  in  the  district. 

Ohazni  takes  the  title  of  "Second  Medina"  from  the  great  number  of 
illustrious  perscms  whose  tombs  it  formerly  contained.  That  of  the  Ohaznevide 
is  still  seen  in  the  old  town,  but  it  has  no  longer  the  sandalwood  gates  brought 
hither  by  Mahmud  from  Somnath  in  Kattyawar,  and  by  the  British  removed  to 
BeUu  in  1842.  Doubts,  however,  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  identity  or 
•ctiqvity  of  these  gates. 
lOS 
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Ghazni  is  peopled  by  Hezarehs  and  Ghilzais;  but  Kelat-i-Ohilzai,  that  is, 
"  Castle  of  the  Ghilzais,"  the  only  other  stronghold  between  Kabul  and  Kandahar, 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  members  of  this  tribe.  It  is  rather  a  fortress 
than  a  town,  its  irregular  lines,  barracks  and  mafazines  crowning  on  isolated 
eminence  on  the  stony  plateau  which  separates  the  Argand-ab  from  the  Tamak 
vaUey.  At  its  foot  are  scattered  the  villages  of  the  peasantry,  besides  the  palace, 
bazaar,  and  other  buildings,  which  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  city.  Numerous 
ruins  are  strewn  over  the  cultivated  and  well-watered  plain,  while  the  heights  are 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  tombs,  fprts,  and  signal  towers,  attesting  the  former 


fig.  18.— Kilat-i-Ghiuai. 
S«d«  1 :  45kQ00. 
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strategic  importance  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai.  During  the  late  war  it  was  the  chief  omtre 
of  General  Roberts's  operations  on  his  fiunous  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar. 

Like  so  many  Asiatic  towns,  Kandahar  or  Khand,  a  term  identified  l^  some 
etymologists  with  an  ancient  "Alexandria,"  by  others  with  a  still  more  ancient 
Hindu  "  Ghandara,"  has  several  times  shifted  its  position.  The  city  of  AraehMia 
(in  Sanskrit  Harakwati)  lay  more  to  the  south-east,  where  now  stands  the  rained 
station  of  Olan  Mobat,  or  8hahr-i^Tohak,  in  the  midst  of  the  Argand-ab  solitudes, 
To  this  place  succeeded  "  Old  Kandahar,"  which  has  not  yet  completely  disap- 
peared. About  3  miles  from  the  modem  enclosure  the  hills  are  skirted  by  solid 
ramparts,  the  remains  of  a  Bala-Hissar,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  strcn^est 
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places  in  Afghanistan,  and  which  held  out  for  eleyen  months  against  Nadir  Shah. 
Another  Kandahar,  founded  by  Nadir  himself,  enjoyed  a  brief  existence  of  a  fevr 
years  during  the  last  century,  and  its  well-preserved  walls  still  stand  at  about  3 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  present  city,  which  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  founder  of 
ihe  present  dynasty.  He<chose  it  as  the  royal  residence,  and  the  finest  edifice 
within  the  walls  is  the  domed  mosque  standing  over  his  tomb,  the  resort  of  thousands 

Fig.  19. — Kamdamab. 
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of  blue  pigeons.  No  one  better  than  the  conqueror  could  appreciate  the  extreme 
strategic  importance  of  Kandahar,  the  "  key  of  India."  Lying  on  the  semicircular 
route  between  Kabul  and  Herat,  commanding  the  outlet  of  the  Argand-ab  and 
Tamak  valleys,  as  well  as  the  d^es  of  the  ranges  separating  India  from  the  Hil- 
mend  basin,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by  a  fertile  region, 
which  might  supply  abundant  provisions  to  armies  on  the  march.  On  the  south  and 
south-west  it  is  unassailable,  being  protected  in  this  direction  by  vast  desert  tracts. 
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The  quadrilateral  of  Kandahar  stands  at  a  height  of  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  on 
a  plain  sloping  gently  towards  the  south-east  in  the  direction  of  the  Tamak  River. 
The  irrigating  waters  which  supply  the  city,  and  which  convert  the  surrounding 
district  into  a  vast  gturden,  are  drawn  from  the  Argand-ab,  and  skirt  the  foot  of 
the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Gul-Koh,  which  is  here  pierced  by  the  profound  Baba- 
Wali  Pass.  Here  was  fought  the  battle  by  which  General  Roberts  raised  the  siege 
of  Kandahar  in  188C.  The  city  walls,  though  flanked  by  over  fifty  towers,  and 
supported  northwards  by  a  citadel,  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair ;  but  the  interior  *" 
presents  a  favourable  contrast  with  Kabul,  its  well-kept  streets  generally  running 
at  right  angles,  while  the  whole  space  within  the  enclosure  is  divided  by  two  main 
avenues  into  four  nearly  equal  quarters,  approached  from  the  north  through  the 
citadel,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  three  gateways.  At  the  junction  of  the  avenues 
stands  the  bazaar,  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola,  and  thronged  with  a  busy  crowd  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  eastern  section  of  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Kabul  gate  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  cloth  merchants,  while  that  leading  west  to  the  Herat  gate  is 
alive  with  the  incessant  din  of  workers  in  copper  and  blacksmiths.  The  dyers, 
potters,  and  fruit- vendors  are  grouped  along  the  southern  avenue  terminating  at  the 
Shikarpur  gate,  and  the  road  to  the  citadel  is  lined  with  large  warehouses  well 
stocked  with  English  and  Russian  goods.  The  dealers  in  the  bazaar  belong  to 
every  race  in  Western  Asia ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  members  of 
the  Durani  tribe. 

Recently  Kandahar  lay  within  the  "  scientific  frontier  "  of  the  Indian  Empire ; 
but  consequently  upon  a  change  of  GdVemment  in  England  it  was  restored  to  the 
amir  in  1882.  Here  was  to  have  terminated  the  Shikarpur  railway,  first  section  of 
the  transcontinental  line  between  India  and  Asia  Minor.  But  although  the  works 
have  been  temporarily  suspended,  the  portion  of  therailway  already  completed  from 
the  Indus  to  Sibi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  is  continued  up  to  the  plateau  by 
routes  practicable  for  artillery,  and  the  present  military  frontier  station  has  been 
fixed  at  Chaman,  within  three  days'  march  of  Kandahar.  From  this  encampment, 
which  is  flanked  by  spurs  of  the  EThoja-Amran,  the  British  forces  guard  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  nudn  military  route  traversing  Afghanistan  from  the 
south-east  to  uorth-west.  Any  further  advance  could  scaroely  stop  short  of  JCuahk- 
i-Xakud,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  General  Burrows  in  1880,  or  even  of  the 
fortress  of  Ghiriak,  which  commands  the  ^assag^  of  the  Hilmend  and  the  Zamin- 
dawar  valleys.  The  numerous  ruined  fonifications  scattered  about  this  i^t  attest 
the  great  importance  attributed  at  all  times  to  this  strategic  point.  It  might 
also  be  found  necessary  to  secure  Farah,  a  stronghold  standing  at  the  south-west  - 
angle  of  the  northern  highlands  and  of  the  great  military  highway  near  the  fertile 
plains  of  Sistan.  Then  there  is  Sistan  itself,  whose  chief  stronghold,  Lath,  stands 
on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  valleys,  impregpiable  to  any  but  the  heaviest  modem 
artillery.  Nor  could  Sibsatoar  or  Stbttear  be  neglected.  This  fortress,  which  holds 
the  Aimaks  in  check,  and  which  has  replaced  the  ancient  Isfezar,  is  the  last 
strategic  point  south  of  Herat,  and  prophets  of  ill-omen  have  abready  named  it  as 
the  probable  site  of  future  collision  betwerai  the  great  rivals  for  empire  in  Central 
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Asia.  To  the  south-west  the  Tajik  village  of  Anftrdereh  stands  near  the  Persian 
frontier,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rent  throiighout  its  entire  length  by  a  cleft  nowhere 
more  than  20  inches  wide,  and  caused,  says  the  local  legend,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
sword  of  Ali. 

Herat.  -^Mch  from  its  strategic  importance  has  been  called  the  "Gate  of 
India,"  rod  -rom  its  vast  agricultural  aad  industrial  resources  the  "Pearl  of 
Khorassan,"  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  at  times  has  been  one  of  the  most  populous, 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  clearly  identified  with  the  Aria  which  was  a  large  place 
in  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  which,  accordtog  to  the  Persian  historians,  was  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  "queen,"  and  the  "illustrious,"  containing  444,000 
inhabited  houses,  12,000  shops,  6,000  public  baths  and  caravansaries.  In  the  next 
century  it  was  captured  after  a  six  months'  siege  by  Jenghiz-Ehan,  who  butchered 
its  inhabitants  to  theniunberof  1,600,000,  forfy  persons  alone  escaping  the  sword  of 
the  ruthless  Mongols.  Such  is  the  vital  importance  of  its  position,  that  it  has  been 
fifty  times  attacked  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  each  time  again  rising  from  its 
ruins.  Lying  on  the  Perso-Afghan  frontier,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  subject 
d  contention  between  these  oonterminous  states,  and  if,  despite  its  geographical 
dependence  on  Persia,  it  now  belongs  to  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  its  Persian-speaking 
inhabitants  have  to  thank  England,  which  has  twice  interfered  and  compelled  the 
Shah  either  to  raise  the  siege  or  surrender  the  prize.  At  present  the  political 
equilibrium  has  changed.  Bussia  has  become  the  most  powerful  neighbour  of 
Herat,  and  her  engiaeers  are  surveying  the  ground  with  the  view  of  making  it 
the  future  terminus  of  their  Trans-Casjaan  railway  system.  Lessar  has  recently 
shown  that  the  Heri-rud  forms  tho  natural  approach  from  the  Turkestan  depression 
to  the  Iranian  plateau,  and  this  route,  already  traversed  more  than  once  by 
Turkoman  and  Mongol,  is  henceforth  open  to  the  Russian. 

Situated  about  2,600  feet  above  sea  level,  Herat  occupies  the  centre  of  an 
extremely  productive  plain  traversed  east  and  west  by  the  Heri-rud,  and  skirted  on 
both  sides  by  hills,  which  diminish  in  height  towards  the  west.  Amidst  the 
dumps  of  conifers  are  here  and  there  detected  piles  of  ruins,  tombs,  and  other 
remuns,  recalling  the  prosperous  days  when  Herat  covered  an  area  ten  times 
larger  than  at  present,  and  when  a  dog  "  could  bound  from  roof  to  roof  all  the  way 
from  the  citadel  to  the  villages  on  the  plain."  The  enclosure  of  the  modem  city, 
formiag  a  quadrilateral  with  its  longest  side  running  from  east  to  west,  is  not  so 
much  a  rampart  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  as  a  huge  irregular  mound,  with  a 
mean  height  ^  80  feet,  and  separated  by  a  deep  ditch  from  the  plain.  On  the 
north  side  stands  the  citadel  of  Ekhtiar-eddin,  a  solid  structure  commanded  witlun 
1 ,000  yards  by  an  enormous  enunenoe  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Nadir-Shah.  Like 
Kandahar,  Herat  is  divided  into  four  quarters  by  two  transverse  streets,  whose 
point  of  intersection,  till  recently  surmounted  by  a  dome,  has  become  the  centre 
of  the  bazaar.  The  local  craftsmen  have  retained  their  reputation  for  the 
manufacture  of  sword-blades,  carpets  and  cotton  goods ;  but  at  present  the  bazaar 
is  chiefly  stocked  with  English  and  Russian  wares.  The  population,  which  varies 
enormoosly  with  the  pditioal  vicissitudes  of  the  country,  was  reduced  to  7,000 
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in  1838,  and  when  most  of  its  Shiah  inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  its  Afghan  masters.  A'considerable  proportion  of  the  citizens 
represent  ancient  families  who  have  fallen  with  the  place  itself  from  their  former 
greatness.  Amongst  them  Ferrier  met  descendants  of  Jenghiz-Ehan,  Tamerlane, 
and  Nadir-Shah. 

Most  of  the  palaces,  carayan<i»ries,  mosques,  and  other  public  buildings  form 
picturesque  ruins  in  the  suburbs,  where  a  solitary  tower,  a  broken  arch,  or  a 
crumbb'ng  wall  still  covered  with  lovely  enamelled  porcelain  blend  their  softened 
tints  here  and  there  with  the  foliage  of  the  shady  plantain.  The  district  is  noted 
for  its  healthy  climate  and  balmy  atmosphere,  due  to  the  northern  breezes  whidi 
prevail  during  the  hot  summer  months.  "  Bring  together  the  soil  of  Ispahan,  the 
air  of  Herat,  and  the  waters  of  the  Kharezm,  and  there  man  will  live  for  ever," 
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says  an  Iranian  proverb.  Nor  need  Herat  envy  the  waters  of  the  Eharezqi  itself, 
for  those  of  the  Heri-rud,  "  dear  as  a  pearl,"  are  amongst  the  purest  in  Asia ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  nine  main  ohanneb  and  their  countless  ramifications  fed  by  the 
neighbouring  river,  Herat  has  become  the  "  City  of  a  hundred  thousand  QardMU." 
Here  are  grown  seventeen  varieties  of  the  vine,  and  many  species  of  melons,  apricots, 
and  other  fruits,  all  renowned  throughout  Iran'  for  their  exquisite  flavour.  In 
these  gardens  the  public  help  themselves,  and  pay  the  reckoning  according  to  the 
difference  of  their  veirht  on  entering  and  leaving.  Beyond  the  watered  tracts  tiie 
plains  yield  the  ink  or  ftssafffitida  <^  the  Afghans,  abhorrent  to  the  European  sense 
of  smell,  but  which  supplies  a  dainty  dish  to  the  Iranians. 

Above  Hetnt  are  a  few  groups  of  houses  that  may  still  be  called  towns.  Such 
is  Kurukh,  capital  ot  the  Jemshidi  territory,  on  the  route  to  Maimeneh,  noted  for 
its  hot  springs,  of  which  as  many  as  eighteen  bubUe  up  within  the  town-waUs. 
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In  the  Heri-rud  valley  west  of  Herat  the  ruined  cities  of  Ohurian  and  Kusan 
owe  all  their  importance  to  their  position  near  the  political,  frontier  of  Persia. 
According  to  Kanikov,  Qhurian  was  in  1820  a  larger  place  than  Herat  itself.  Now 
it  is  little  more  than  a  picturesque  fort,  surrounded  by  hovels  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  district,  where  the  neglected  banks  of  the  Heri-rud  are  fringed  in  many 
places  by  groves  and  even  forests  of  large  trees.  Here  the  hare,  partridge, 
pheasant,  and  grouse  are  met  in  vast  multitudes,  while  Icu-giBr  animals,  such  as  the 
deer,  wild  boar,  and  wild  ass,  frequent  the  surrounding  thickets.  Thus  has  nature 
again  taken  possession  of  this  formerly  populous  and  highly  cultivated  region  of 
Afgbm  Ehorassan.  The  same  desolation  has  fallen  on  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
Hezarehs  and  Aimaks,  which  abound  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  but  where 
nothing  is  now  seen  except  miserable  hamlets.  Zemi,  or  Qhur,  capital  of  the 
country,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Here  Ferrier  tells  us  he  met  a  few  Guebres, 
a  statement  which  has  been  questioned  by  most  subsequent  writers. 
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Owing  to  its  sparse  population,  the  conflicts  of  hostile  tribes  and  races,  the 
absence  of  large  towns,  roads  and  bridges,  Afghanistan  holds  a  low  place  even 
amongst  Asiatic  countries  as  an  agricultural  and  industrial  region.  Certain 
valleys  and  a  few  oases  on  the  plains  are  doubtless  carefully  cultivated,  while  the 
system  of  underground  channels,  dams,  and  irrigating  rills  bears  evidence  to  the 
labour  sustoined  for  centuries  by  whole  communities.  In  the  agricultural  districts 
also,  where  the  land  is  parcelled  out  amongst  small  holders,  independent  of  factors 
or  middlemen,  the  soil  is  remarkably  productive,  and  "aas  frequently  met  the 
demands  of  invading  hosts  without  being  completely  exhausted.  But  in.  ordinary 
times  wheat,  the  staple  national  food,  and  the  other  products  of  the  land,  suffice 
only  iot  the  local  demand,  leaving  little  for  raport  except  some  dried  fruits,  com, 
and  mediioinal  gums.  Yet  tihe  template  plateaux  and  cool  upland  valleys  ought 
to  yield  abundant  supplies  to  the  Hindu  populations,  with  whom  scarcely  any 
traffic  is  maintained.  Nor  do  the  industries  of  the  Tajiks  in  Kabul  and  the  other 
Afghan  cities  contribute  much  towards  the  expwt  trade.  Hence  the  Fovindahs 
import  from  India  and  elsewhere  far  more  than  they  are  able  to  offer  in  exchange 
for  the  wares  purchased  by  them  from  the  EngUsh,  Russians,  Bokhariots,  and 
Hindus.  The  Anglo-Indian  Government,  while  withdrawing  from  Kabul  and 
Kandahar,  has  at  the  same  time  suspended  'Ae  works  which  were  intended  to 
connect  those  cities  with  the  peninsular  railway  system,  the  two  main  lines  towards 
the  plateau  terminating  at  present  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Khaibar  and 
Bolan  passes.  Bridges,  viaducts,  cuttings,  embankments,  tunnels,  everything  was 
suddenly  and  sensdesriy  abandoned  after  upwards  of  £620,000  had  been 
expended  on  these  indispensable  works.  But  while  the  British  lines  have  thus 
been  interrupted  by  a  Liberal  Government,  those  of  the  Russians  are  steadily 
advancing  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  Caspian,  through  the  Turkoman  oases, 
towards  the  Afghan  frontier.      And  thus  arises  the  question,  which  of  the  two 
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great  powers,  compelled  by  the  very  force  of  events  to  contend  for  sapremaoy 
in  Central  Asia,  will  be  the  first  to  secure  by  the  locomotive  the  commercial  poa- 
aession  of  Afghanistan.  The  advantage  must  certainly  lie  with  those  who  shall 
take  the  lead  in  pkcing  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateau  in  eaay  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Afghanistan  is  not  likely  long  to  maintain  any  real  political  independence,  to 
preserve  which  its  inhabitants  should  possess  a  common  patriotic  sentiment  and 
confidence  in  their  destinies.  But  Afghan,  Hezareh,  Tajik,  Kizil-bash,  Kafir  are 
all  80  many  antagonistic  elements,  while  the  many  tribes  of  the  ruling  race  itself 
lack  all  political  cohesion.  Most  formbr  wars  possessed  little  more  than  a  special 
interest  for  the  different  clans,  whose  chiefs  were  struggling  from  time  to  time  for. 
the  foremost  rank.  The  Qhilzais,  Kafirs,  Waziris,  Yusuf-zais,  Lohani,  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  the  subjects  of  the  amir  or  of  his  great  Barakzai  chiefs.  They 
supply  provisions,  guides,  and  convoys  to  the  stranger  without  feeling  that  they 
thereby  incur  the  charge  of  treason ;  their  only  fatherland  is  the  tract  held  by  their 
respective  clans.  And  as  regards  the  central  Government  itself,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  have  for  the  last  half-century  grown  up  under  the  idea  that  the  real 
sovereignty  lies  ultimately  with  the  English  or  the  Russians.  European  travellers 
in  the  country  are  incessantly  besieged  with  questions  touching  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  great  conquering  powers  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  pending  conflict. 
Such  also  is  the  universal  topic  of  discussion  in  the  baraars,  where  the  news- 
messengers  play  the  same  part  as  the  political  press  elsewhere. 

The  Afghans  themselves  seem  generally  inclined  to  believe  in  the  future 
supremacy  of  Russia.  "  However  disagreeable  the  confession,  there  can  be  no  doubt,'* 
says  MacChregor,  "  that  in  Aeir  ey«s  the  prestige  lies  with  the  Russians,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  next  conquerors  of  India."  Doubtless  they  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  footing  in  Afghanistan,  but  all  their  expeditions  in  Oentral  Asia 
invariably  end  in  conquest,  which  is  never  followed  by  retreat.  The  English,  on 
their  part,  have  thrice  invaded  Afghanistan,  but  at  what  a  price?  and  with  what 
results  P  In  1842,  after  three  years'  occupation,  the  Anglo-Lidian  garrisons, 
some  13,000  strong,  perished  ahnost  to  a  man  in  thdr  attempt  to  witbdraw  from 
Kabul.  Three  persons  alone  escaped  from  the  greatest  disaster  ever  suffered  by 
the  British  army.  In  the  last  war  also  the  serious  defeat  of  Kushk-i-Nakud  had 
to  be  repaired ;  and  although  on  this  occasion  they  quitted  the  country  of  their 
own  accord,  the  popular  report,  rapidly  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe,  represented 
them  as  fugitives.  Their  attitude  fully  justifies  the  saying  attributed  to 
Ahmed  Shah  in  speaking  of  his  Afghan  kingdom,  "  Beware  of  my  bee-hives ; 
the  bees  are  there,  but  not  the  honey."  To  avoid  diplomatic  difficulties,  and 
for  other  motives  of  "high  state  policy,"  the  British  Government  not  only 
sacrifices  blood,  treasure,  and  prestige  by  withdrawing  when  it  might  easily  remain* 
but  seldom  even  allows  its  own  subjects  to  explore  the  country  in  times  of  peace. 
Even  in  the  far  west,  on  the  route  between  Farah  and  Herat,  caravansaries  are  met 
at  intervals,  formerly  erected  by  the  English,  but  which  they  dare  not  now  make 
use  of.     In  1840  their  advanced  posts  stood  to  the  north  of  the  Bunian  iPass, 
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whence  the  Russian  van  might  now  be  visible,  and  their  guns  obstruct  the  bed  of 
the  torrents  flowing  down  to  the  Oxus.  Unless  wiser  counsels  are  adopted,  the 
Afghan  view  of  the  situation  cannot  fail  to  be  realised. 

The  present  amir,  former  guest  of  the  Russians,  now  a  British  pensioner, 
represents  in  his  person  the  political  state  of  the  land  for  which  the  two  rival 
powers  are  contending.  His  kingdom  is  far  more  extensive  than  seenu  consistent 
with  his  real  weakness,  for  its  limits  have  been  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  the  two 
protecting  states.  North  of  the  Hindu-Eush,  Eoh-i-Baba,  and  Siah-Eoh,  the  high- 
lands and  plains  stretching  to  the  Oxuh  belong  geographically  rather  to  Russian 
Turkestui  than  to  Afghanistan  proper,  to  which  they  are  politicsUy  attached.  On 
the  southern  frontier  also  many  tribes  pay  the  tanxB  only  on  compulsion,  while  the 
three  rival  cities  of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Herat  themselves  form  part  of  one  state . 
only  in  virtue  of  an  "  Asiatic  equilibrium  "  temporarily  guaranteed  by  the  two 
paramoimt  powers  in  Oentral  Asia. 

lake  other  Eariem  sovereigns,  the  amir  is  in  theory  an  autocrat ;  but  practi- 
cally his  power  is  limited  not  only  by  the  8hariat,  or  "  way  of  the  faithful,"  that 
is,  by  the  reUgious  and  civU  traditions  of  Ishun,  but  ahm  even  more  decidedly  by 
the  privileges  of  the  sirdars  and  republican  tribes.  At  once  absolute  master  of  the 
Tajiks,  head  of  the  Durani,  and  suzerain  of  the  other  tribes,  he  commands,  advises, 
or  solicits  according  to  the  respective  attitudes  of  these  sections  of  the  commimity. 
Oertain  offices  are  hereditary  in  many  families,  and  these  could  be  interfered  with 
only  at  the  risk  of  a  general  insurrection.  A  large  number  of  clans  receive 
neither  his  magistrates  nor  his  tax-gatherers,  but  administer  theii-  own  afEairs,  tax 
themselves,  and  send  to  the  amir  the  amount  of  tribute  settled  by  custom.  Thus 
limited,  the  royal  power  is  transmitted  if  not  from  father  to  son  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  at  least  in  the  same  ftunily.  Formerly  the  soveiaign  was  elected 
by  the  sirdars  or  great  chiefs ;  now  the  English  Government  exercises  the  right 
of  nomination  as  well  as  that  of  control  by  the  presence  of  an  official  resident  at 
the  Court  of  EabuL  But  for  motives  of  prudence  this  dangerous  office  is  entrusted 
to  a  native. 

When  he  ruled  over  the  Peshawar  district  and  all  the  eastern  Daman-i-Eoh 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Sulaiman-dagh,  the  amir  was  a  wealthy  potentate, 
with  a  revenue  exceeding  £2,000,000.  In  those  days  the  plains  supplied  him 
with  money,  the  plateau  with  men.  But  now  that  aU  his  resources  are  derived 
from  the  latter,  his  yearly  income  has  fallen  to  little  more  than  j6600,000.  Hence 
the  Court  has  been  compelled  to  economise,  more  especially  since  the  ordinary 
revenue  has  been  absorbed  almost  entirely  by  the  army.  Although  most  of  the 
troops  are  raised  amongst  tribes  bound  to  military  service  in  lieu  ot  tribute,  and 
although  provisions  are  mostly  supplied  gratuitoudy  in  the  garrison  towns,  large 
sums  are  still  spent,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  war  materials.  In  1879,  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture  with  England,  the  amir  had  in  his  arsenals  379  guns  and 
60,000  rifles  procured  in  English  workshops  or  manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
troops  axe  drilled  in  English,  chiefly  by  deserters  from  the  British  army. 

The  various  provinces  are  administered  by  a  Lankim  and  commanded  by  a 
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military  sirdar.  But  both  funotions  are  frequently  ezeroiaed  by  the  some 
official,  especially  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  Durani  tribe.  In  the  nomad  districts 
his  principal  duty  is  to  collect  the  taxes  and  settle  disputes,  the  Kazi,  who  accom- 
panies him,  delivering  judgments  and  fixing  the  fines. 

The  Afghan  provinces  proper,  determined  mainly  by  the  relief  of  the  land,  are 
comprised  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

I.  Kabul— 

Kabul,  Upper  Kabul,  and  Logar  River  Tulleyi,  DvnMD<i-Koh. 
Ohorban^  Upper  Ghorband,  and  Paqjir  valleya. 
Laghnun,  Kabul  riveraiu  tract*  between  the  capital  and  Jalalabad. 
8afl  and  Tagao,  Hindn-Kush  valley*  between  the  Daman-i-Koh  and  Kafitiitaa. 
Jalalabad,  Lower  Kabul  River  valley. 
Ghaani,  Ghami  River  b«*in,  and  anrrounding  hilla. 
II.  Kamdahab — 

Kandahar,  eaatern  Durani  territory. 
Kelat-i-OhilMki,  Tamak  valley,  Gul-Koh. 
Ghiriak. 

Farah,  FarAh-rud  baain. 
III.  BierAN— 

Laah,  8hakanaur. 
IV.  Hbuat— 

Herat,  Middle  Heri>rud  baain. 
Karrukh,  Tapper  Heri-rud  baain,  Obeh. 
Ohurian,  Lower  Heri-rud. 
Sibaawar,  Ardraahkan  baain. 
Shahband,  Aimak  territory. 
V.  Hbzabbh  Tbbritoht. 
VI.  Kafibibtak— 

Mastuj,  Kaakar  or  Chitra),  Kunar,  Buahkar. 
Pai\jkora  (Jundul),  Dir,  B^aur. 
IfoTB.— Attached  to  Afghanistan  are  ahm  the  khanatea  of  Turkeatan  south  of  the  Oxus,  although 
geographically  comprised  within  the  region  of  which  the  Russian  city  of  Tashkend  has  beoome  the 
political  centre.    These  are  the  states  of  Wakhau,  Badskshan,  Kundna,  Balkh,  Andkhoi,  Shibirkan, 
Ak-Cha,  Saripul,  Meimeneh,  Gurzivan,  Darzab,  for  which  see  Vol.  VI. 
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jHE  land  of  the  Baluohes  has  aoapoely  retained  a  shadow  of  political 
independence,  and  is  now  practically  a  province  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  Kachi-Qandava,  its  most  fertile  and  relatively  moat 
populous  division,  belongs  geographically  to  the  region  of  the 
phiins,  and  here  the  English  have  long  maintained  military  canton- 
ments. Kwatah  (Quetta)  also,  the  chief  stronghold  on  the  plateau,  is  held  by  a 
British  garrison,  commanding  on  one  hand  the  Afghan  city  of  Kandahar,  on  the 
other  the  Baluch  capital  of  Kalat.  In  Ealat  itself  the  advice  of  ihe  English  resi- 
dent, representing  the  ^dian  viceroy,  is  always  followed  by  the  sovereign. 
Along  the  coast  the  small  seaports,  peopled  mainly  by  sailors  and  traders,  subject 
to  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  England,  are  veritable  Hindu  colonies;  whUe  the 
telegraph  stations  on  the  same  seaboard  are  guarded  by  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
Calcutta  Government. 

Several  English  officers,  notably  Colonel  MacGrogor,  have  been  sent  to  survey 
the  roadsteads  along  the  coast  and  the  strategic  routes  leading  inhmd  to  the 
Afghan  pkteaux.    Neverthdess,  much  of  the  land  still  remains  to  be  explored, 
consisting,  however,  chiefly  of  UefJc  highlands,  sandy  wastes,  rocky  or  saline 
argiUaceous  tracts.     Thus  the  region,  moeUy  a -wilderness,  covering  a  space  of 
about  30,000  square  miles,  and  stretching  from  the  Hihnend  southwards  to  the 
Waahati  or  Koh-i-Sabz  and  Sianeh-Koh  ranges,  is  regarded  as  a  worthless  and 
ownerless  hmd.     While  Hughes  assigns  it  to  the  Afghan  amir  as  being  naturally 
included  in  the  Hamun  basin,  on  most  maps  it  is  represented  as  belonging  to  the 
Khan  of  Kahit.     The  official  map  prepared  in  1872  by  Goldsmid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hihnend  marks  the  common  frontier  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan 
at  the.Koh-Mabk-i-Siah,  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Bhick  King,"  west  of  the  Hamun, 
and  from  this  point  the  Baluch  border  is  traced  directly  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
Hihnend  below  Rudbar.    This  would  give  an  area  of  over  100,000  square  miles  to 
Baludiistan;  yet,  according  to  the  most  Uberal  estimates,  this  vast  region  has 
aoMwely  the  popuktion  of  a  second-rate  town.    Even  including  the  province  of 
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Kacbi-Ottnda/a,  which  belongn  ethnically  and  geographical]"  ti>  '     "u*,  the  whole 
■tate  contains  leu  than  600,000  inhabitants. 
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The  khanate  attains  its  greatest  altitude  towards  the  south-east  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  where  it  probably  culminates  in  the  double-crested  Takatu,  north  of 
Kwatah,  and  where  other  peaks  in  the  Chihil-Tan  range  appear  to  rise  nearly  as 
high.  A  few  points  in  the  Koh-i-Muran,  or  "  Snake  Mountains,"  which  lie  more 
to  the  south  between  Mastang  and  Kalat,  are  also  said  by  Cook  to  rival  the  Takatu^ 
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all  these,  as  well  as  the  Ealipat  peak  north  of  the  projected  line  of  railway, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  or  thereabouts.  All  the  Brahui  ranges, 
which  form  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  plateau  above  the  Eaohi-Gandava  plain,  run 
in  remarkably  regular  parallel  lines  in  the  direction  from  north-north-east  to 
south-south-west.  Carved  into  terraces  of  unequal  size,  shaped  like  pyramids,  or 
bristling  with  sharp  peaks,  these  rugged  limestone  hills  are  mostly  destitute  of 
vegetation,  a  few  juniper  forests  aloniB  blending  their  pale  green  with  the  blue  and 
rosy  tints  of  the  rocks  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  According  to  the  hours  of 
Hie  day  with  their  shifting  lights  and  shades,  the  hills  appear  on  the  horizon  like  a 
scarcely  visible  pink  or  violet  veil,  a  transpar^t  luminous  vapour,  or  glowing 
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OODM  of  molten  red  lava.  Between  the  |»rallel  chuinf>,  tho  botiina  formerly  tilled 
with  lacustrine  waters  have  all  been  emptied  by  their  mountain  eniisouries.  Yet 
■ome  of  these  sequestered  dells,  with  their  glassy  swurds  and  clumps  of  trees, 
remotely  resemble  fresh  Alpine  valleys ;  while  others  are  like  fragiiutits  of  the 
desert  enclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Such  is  the  Dosht-i-liedaulat,  or 
"  Desolate  Plain,"  separated  from  Ewatah  by  the  Madar  or  "  Dead  Man  range," 
which  is  traversed  by  the  main  route  from  India  through  tho  Bolan  Pass.  This 
dismal  waste  is  exposed  in  winter  to  tremendous  snowstorms,  iu  summer  t«  the 
•till  more  dreaded  whirlwinds,  driving  the  hot  sand  in  eddies  across  (he  plain,  and 
often  swallowing  up  the  belated  wayfarer. 

Like  most  limestone  systems,  the  parallel  Brahui  chains  are  broken  at  intervals 
by  deep  transverse  fissures,  through  which  the  perennial  or  intermittent  torrents 
rush  from  terrace  to  terrace,  down  to  the  plains.  Many  of  these  gorges  present 
a  series  of  zigzag  lines,  disposed  at  sharp  angles  with  almost  geometrical  symmetry. 
Till  recently  they  formed  the  only  route  from  the  plain  to  the  plateau,  although 
practicable  only  in  the  dry  season,  or  when  tho  water  was  low  enough  to  leave  a 
footing  on  either  side.  As  many  us  eleven  roadn  of  this  sort,  some  not  yet  explored 
by  Europeans,  connect  the  Ealat  uplands  with  Eachi-Gandava.  Of  these  the  easiest 
is  that  of  Milon  or  Mula,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Oandava  oasis  to  the 
Jalawan  tableland.  But,  owing  to  the  great  length,  it  has  at  all  times  been  less 
frequented  than  the  famous  Bolan  Pass,  which  runs  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Eachi-Gandava  up  to  the  Dasht-i-Bedaulat,  and  which  the  British  engineers  have 
converted  into  a  fine  carriage  road,  accessible  to  artillery.  But  the  Bolan  itself  has 
now  been  abandoned  by  most  travellers,  who  genenJly  proceed  by  the  new  line  of 
railway  from  Shikarpur  to  Sibi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  thence  follow  the  Hamai 
valley  to  Ewatah. 

The  loftiest  section  of  the  Brahui  highlands  is  occupied  by  Ealat,  capital  of  the 
khanate.  As  shown  by  the  course  of  the  streams  radiating  in  all  directions  from 
this  water-parting,  the  traveller  must  descend  from  the  plateau  of  Ealat,  whatever 
route  he  may  take.  Ealat  stands  at  an  altitude  of  6,800  feet,  which  is  rivalled  by 
but  few  crests  in  the  highlands  stretching  south  of  the  Brahui  hills.  The  parallel 
chains,  which  begin  beyond  the  Mula  Pass,  and  run  nearly  due  north  and  south, 
form  ^  well-marked  natural  limit  between  the  Baluch  uplands  and  the  plains  of 
Sind,  thanks,  however,  to  their  arid  character  rather  than  to  their  absolute  elevation. 
These  Ehirtar  or  Hala  Mountains  in  foot  scarcely  rise  more  than  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  plateau  stretching  westwards.  One  peak  alone  appears  to  exceed 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  most  of  the  crests  attain  an  altitude  of  little  more 
than  5,000  or  6,000  feet. 

West  of  the  Ehirtar  range  the  Baluch  plateau  falls  gradually  towards  the 
Arabian  Sea.  nere  a  spur  from  the  Ealat  highlands  projecting  southwards  forms 
the  water-parting  between  the  Meshkid  basin  and  the  region  draining  southwards  to 
the  sea.  This  southern  plateau  is  broken  into  three  main  sections  of  parallel  chains 
running  chiefly  east  and  west  and  increasing  in  altitude  landwards.  Thus  we 
aaoend  from  the  southernmost  section,  which  is  scarcely  200  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
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a  central  terrace  2,000  feet  high,  and  thence  to  a  third  attaining  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet.  Most  of  the  intervening  ranges  are  pierced  by  ravines  or  broad 
openings,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  natural 
routes  accessible  to  camVans. 

Parallel  with  the  inland  ranges  runs  the  Baluoh  seaboard,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Mekran,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  action  of  the  waves  into 
numerous  steep  headlands  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  following  in  uniform 
succession  and  separated  from  each  other  by  sandy  bays  with  regularly  curved 
beaches.    Thus  the  peninsulas  of  Gwadap  and  Omara  projecting  seawards  between 
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semicircular  inlets  of  smooth  watei?  present  an  analogous  appearance  to  the 
promontory  of  Qi«Qs  and  other  headlands,  connected  only  by  a  few  sandy  strips  with 
the  mainland.  But  the  whole  coast  of  Mekran  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
upheaved  since  the  formation  of  these  promontcMries,  for  they  stand  at  present 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  intermediate  strands. 

Notwithstanding  its  numerous  inlets,  the  Baluch  seaboard  nowhere  offers  any 
convenient  havens  for  large  vessels.  The  water  shoals  everywhere  so  gradually 
that  men-of-war  are  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  2  or  3  miles  of  the  coast, 
whore  no  landing  could  be  attempted  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west 
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monsoon,  from  March  to  September.  But  when  depths  of  140  or  I  0  feet  are 
reached,  the  plumuet  often  sinks  abruptly  400  or  600  fathoms  into  the  abyss 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

lake  the  islands  of  Bamri  and  Cheduba  in  British  Burma,  the  Mekran  coast 
presents  abundant  traces  of  igneous  action,  betrayed  by  numerous  thermal  waters 
and  as  many  as  eighteen  mud  volcanoes,  forming  in  many  places  prominent  features 
in  the  landscape.  In  the  province  of  Las,  bordering  on  India,  seven  of  these 
cones,  running  close  to  the  shore,  are  regarded  by  the  EEindus  as  so  many  fragmente 
of  the  goddess  Durga,  and  from  the  bubbling  mud  of  these  volcanoes  the  devout 
pilgrims  cast  their  horoscopes.     Near  the  For  or  Puri  Biver,  west  of  the  port  of 
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Somniani,  another  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  to  the  height  of  400  f eet» 
terminating  with  a  crater  460  feet  in  circumference.  This  is  the  Raj  Ram 
Ohander,  or  Chander  Eups,  which,  like  all  the  others,  ejecte  mud  and  salt  water. 


RivsR  Systems. 

Baluchistan  is  one  of  the  most  arid  regions  in  Asia,  notwithstanding  its 
exposure  to  the  south-west  monsoons,  which  discharge  much  of  their  moisture 
especially  at  &e  north-east  comer  of  ^e  plateau,  where  the  land  attains  its 
greatest  elevation.    Here  there  is  a  considerable  rain  daring  the  summer  months, 
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when  some  of  the  closed  basins,  as  well  as  the  valleys  confined  between  the  parallel 
ranges,  are  occasionally  converted  into  temporary  lakes.  But  the  trade-winds 
reaching  the  Mekran  seaboard  have  already  lost  much  of  their  moisture  in  their 
passage  across  the  South  Arabian  deserts.  Hence  the  Hindu  peasantry  in  the 
BalucL  oasis  have  been  obliged,  like  those  of  the  other  part  of  Ironia,  to  construct 
karezes,  or  underground  conduits  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys.  But 
the  Baluoh  natives,  being  unable  to  keep  these  channels  in  repair,  depend  for 
their  supplies  altogether  on  the  waters  of  the  nudi,  or  intermittent  streams.  Yet 
from  its  general  appearance  the  land  ^eems  to  have  formerly  been  much  more 
copiously  irrigated.  Traces  of  inundations,  and  even  of  permanent  flooded  basins, 
are  visible  in  valleys  which  are  now  completely  destitute  of  water,  and  wells 
sunk  near  the  shore  prove  that  there  is  still  a  large  supply  below  the  surface. 

The  Baluch  rivers  falling  into  the  Arabian  Sea  flow  mostly  in  narrow  beds 
direct  to  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  rainy  districts  send  down  but  little  water. 
The  Dasht,  or  "  River  of  the  Plain,"  which  reaches  the  sea  close  to  the  Fersiao 
frontier,  has  a  larger  volume  than  the  other  coast  streams,  because  in  its  upper 
course  it  follows  one  of  the  depressions  between  the  parallel  coast  ranges,  thus 
developing  a  basin  of  considerable  extent.  Tet  for  half  the  year  it  fails  to  reach 
th<)  sea,  and  at  this  period  the  bar  at  its  mouth  remains  exposed.  The  most 
copious  river  in  Baluchistan  is  the  Meshkid,  most  of  whose  headstreams  rise  in 
the  Persian  district  of  Sarhad,  and  flow  first  south-east  in  the  direction  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  But  on  entering  Baluchistan  they  converge  in  a  common  channel 
south  of  the  Sianeh-Koh,  and  thence  flow  east  to  the  Bakshan,  which  drains 
the  Panjgur  district.  The  united  stream  then  trends  northwards  through  the 
gorges  separating  the  Sianeh-Eoh  from  the  Koh-i-8abz,  beyond  which  it  takes  a 
north-westerly  course  to  the  cl.  jed  basin,  where  it  runs  out  in  the  swamps  and 
sands.  But  this  basin  never  sends  its  overflow  farther  north  to  the  great  depression 
of  Sistan,  as  still  represented  on  many  modem  maps.  The  Hamtm,  or  marsh,  to 
which  the  Meshkid  sends  its  waters  in  th'O  rainy  season,  occupies  the  oraitral 
position  of  the  Charon  desert  betwisen  the  28°  and  29°  north  latitude,  tvad  from 
MacGregor's  recent  exploration  it  apptiars  that  this  Hamun  is  completely  out  off 
from  that  of  Sistan  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills.  During  the  floods  it  forpis  an 
extensive  freshwater  basin,  but  at  other  times  it  becomes  a  shallow  reservoir 
of  saline  or  brackish  water.  Paris  of  the  surrounding  plain  are  naturally  fertile, 
although  little  cultivated,  but  the  surface  is  elsewhere  covered  with  a  saline 
eSilorescence  several  inches  thick,  which  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  to  the 
surrounding  districts.  West  of  the  Humun^l-Mashkid  the  natives  report  the 
existence  of  the  Kindi  or  Talah,  another  swamp,  which  receives  the  northern 
drainage  of  the  basin.  In  north-east  Baluchistan  also  the  Lora,  or  river  of 
Sharawak,  flows  t  >  a  third  hamtm  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 

According  to  MacGregor  the  Kharan  desert  is  much  more  accessible  than 
many  of  the  sandy  wastes  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  caravans,  which  can  always  rely  after  a  day's  march  at  least  on  a  well  of 
brackish  water  and  a  little  fodder  for  the  camels.      But  there  are  certain  districta 
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carefully  avoided  by  travellers,  who  would  inevitably  perish  if  overtaken  by  the 
terrible  "  simoon,"  a  hot  pestilential  wind  before  which  the  dunes  drive  like  ocean 
billows.  At  times  also  the  air,  although  perfectly  still,  is  filled  with  suffocating 
clouds  of  dust,  a  phenomenon  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  on  the  fine  particles  of  sand.  Towards  the  east  Pottinger  traversed  for  five 
days  a  region  of  dimes  with  a  mean  height  of  15  to  20  feet,  all  moving  west 
and  east,  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  consisting  of  a  fine 
reddish  dust.  Camels  coming  from  the  Meshkid  across  the  sea  of  sands  glide  on 
their  knees  gently  down  the  slopes  facing  eastwards.  North  of  the  Meshkid 
Hamun,  MacGregor  saw  a  large  number  of  dunes  of  a  different  character,  all 
moving  north  and  south,  some  rising  60  feet  above  the  plain  and  developing 
perfectly  regular  crescents,  capacious  enough  to  embrace  a  whole  reg^ent  between 
their  two  horns.  Towards  the  Afghan  frontier  the  sands  take  mainly  a  north- 
easterly direction,  so  that  the  vanLfs  forms  and  disposition  of  these  dimes,  like 
those  of  the  Thar  desert  in  India,  may  perhaps  be  to  some  extent  caused  by  the 
various  oscillations  of  the  g^imd. 

Owing  to  the  relief  of  the  land,  tne  climate  of,  Baluchistan  presents  ¥^thm  a 
relatively  limited  extent  the  n.3st  surprising  contrasts.  In  the  argillaceous  and 
rooky  basins  of  the  coast  streams,  as  well  as  on  the  Kachi-Gandava  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Brahui  Hills,  many  districts  are  popularly  compared  to  the  lower 
regions ;  while  on  the  bleak  plateaux,  at  elevations  of  6,000  feet  and  upwards,  the 
traveller  is  exposed  to  keen  northern  blasts,  and  often  runs  the  risk  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  winter  snows.  A  similar  contrast  is  naturally  presented  by 
the  vegetation,  which,  however,  is  everywhere  characterised  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  forest  growths.  The  slopes  are  sometimes  clothed  with  various  species 
of  the  juniper,  and  with  the  happuer  (^ziziphua  jt^uba),  which  yields  a  useful 
building-timber.  In  the  vaUeys  the  hunlets  are  surrounded  by  a  few  mulberries, 
tamarinds,  or  plantains,  while  the  brooks  are  fringed  with  willows.  Most  of  the 
fruit-trees  indigenous  to  West  Asia,  such  as  the  peach,  apricot,  pear,  apple,  plum, 
pomegranate,  almond,  walnut,  fig,  and  vine,  bendes  the  mango  and  date,  flourish  in 
the  more  favoured  districts.  In  the  hot  lands  the  most  common  plant  is  the  pish 
(ehatnmropa  ritehiana),  a  species  of  dwarf  palm,  whose  trailing  roots  spread  out  15 
or  16  feet  along  the  ground.  To  tiie  Baluch  it  is  aS  serviceable  as  is  the  bamboo  to 
the  Hindu,  supplying  him  with  food,  and  materials  for  cordage,  tinder,  sandals,  and 
excdlent  matting. 

At  oorrespoiiding  altitudes  the  Baluoh  fauna,  which  was  little  known  before  the 
exploration  of  St.  John,  differs  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  Afghan  plateaux, 
of  the  Hilmend  depression  and  plains  of  India.  But  the  lion,  now  so  rare  even  in 
India,  has  disappeared  altogether,  while  the  leopard  is  very  common.  The  hyena, 
wolf,  wild  boar,  and  a  species  of  black  bear  that  lives  on  roots,  are  also  met. 
Gazellea  frequent  the  skirt  of  the  desert,  and  herds  of  wild  asses  are  able  to  pass 
the  whole  day  in  solitudes  entirely  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation.  Peculiar  to 
Baluchistan  are  the  nectarinia,  a  beautiful  bird  resplendent  in  «11  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  the  urotmastix  lizard,  which  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  rabbit,  and  to 
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which  the  Persians  give  the  name  of  "  goat-sucker,"  believing  that  he  bleats  like  a 
kid  in  order  to  attract  and  milk  the  she-goat.  The  Mekran  coast  teems  with  fish, 
and  St.  John  derives  this  name  irom  the  Arabic  Mohi-Khoran,  that  is,  "  Fish- 
eaters."  The  inhabitants  of  this  seaboard  certainly  deserve  this  title  of  iehthyophagi 
already  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's  expedition. 


Inhabitants. — Baluches — Brahuis. 

The  Baluches,  whose  name  is  applied  to  the  khanate  of  Ealat  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  of  south-east  Persia,  are  not  the  dominant  people  of  the  country.  The  race, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  most  numerously  represented  beyond  the  khanate — in  Persia,  in 
the  Indian  province  of  Sind,  and  in  Rajastan,  to  which  the  Baluches  emigrate  in 
large  numbers  from  their  bleak  and  barren  highlands.  They  are  usually  grouped 
with  the  Aryan  stock,  and  are  regarded  as  closely  related,  to  the  Persians,  being 
descended  from  the  natives  converted  to  Islam  at  the  time  of  the  Abassides.  Some, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  this  stock,  and,  to  judge  from  their  fdatures, 
the  tribes  on  the  Afghan  frontier  have  much  Mongol  blood,  being  often  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Kirghiz  nomads.  Unanimous  tradition  traces  other  Baluches, 
as  well  as  some  Brahuis,  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  from  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  migrated  either  about  the  time  of  the  Prophet  or  much  later.  Several  Arab 
tribes  of  the  Damascus  and  Aleppo  districts  are  said  to  bear  the  same  name  as 
some  of  the  Baluch  clans  in  Mekran  and  Eachi-Chmdava,  whom  they  also  greatly 
resemble  in  appearance.  Except  on  the  plateaux,  nearly  all  are  of  a  deep  brown 
complexion,  with  high  brows,  long  f  <M3e,  piercing  glance,  abundant  hair  and  beard. 
But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  traits,  inpluding  a  decided  taste  for  brigandage, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Bedouin,  all  speak  a  language  akin  to  modem 
Persian,  but  the  pronunciation  of  which  differs  greatly  'x>m  that  of  the  polished 
Iranians.  Religious  expressions  are  borro'.  >^  from  the  Arabic,  and  those  of  trade 
and  the  industries  from  the  Hindu  dialects. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hostile  Shiah  tribes  on  the  Persian  frontier,  all  the 
Baluches  are  Mohammedans  of  the.  Sunni  sect.  Like  the  Afghans,  they  are  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  khels,  which  occasionally  change  both  name  and  residence. 
Hence  the  tribal  nomenclature  differs  with  almost  every  writer,  although  the  great 
natural  divisions  correspond  mainly  with  the  geographical  areas.  The  Baluches 
of  the  uplands  are  collectively  known  as  Nharui,  and  those  of  the  Eachi-Ghmdava 
lowlands  as  Rinds,  and  Maghsi  or  Moghasi.  The  latter,  however,  have  become  so 
intermingled  with  foreign  elements  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
ethnical  group,  now  speaking  Jatki,  a  Sind  dialect  current  amongst  the  Jat 
peasantry.  Much  diversity  also  prevails  in  their  dwellings,  some  tribes  living  in 
ghedans,  or  black  felt  tents,  others  in  huts,  and  even  in  a  kind  of  mud  forts. 

In  several  parts  of  the  plateau  many  tribes  form  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  Baluch  and  Brahui  races,  the  latter  of  whom  are  found  in  the  purest  state  in 
the  central  provinces  of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan.  According  to  Masson.  these 
Brahuis  penetrated  from  the  west,  as  apparently  indicated   by  their  name   of 
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Barohi-i,  which  has  been  interpreted,  "  Arrivals  from  the  West."  Yet  their  central 
position  on  the  plateau  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  the  true  aborigines,  or 
at  least  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  section  of  the  Iranian  tableland.  They  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  Oedrosians  met  hero  by  Alexander,  and  their 
national  speech,  although  affected  by  numerous  Persian  and  some  Pushtu  and 
Hindu  elements,  would  seem  to  be  fundamentally  connected  rather  with  the 
Drayidian  family  of  the  Dekkan,  and  more  particularly  with  the  Gond  group  of 
the  Central  Indian  highlands.  Judging  from  their  language,  which,  however, 
possesses  no  written  monument,  the  Brahuis  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a 
detached  fragment  of  the  old  Dravidian  people  who,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Aryans,  occupied  the  whole  of  India  and  a  portion  of  Irania,  and  who,  by  some 
ethnologists,  have  been  affiliated  to  the  Uralo- Altaic  stock.  Broken  into  separate 
groups  by  the  intruding  Aryans,  they  may  have  thus  remained  for  ages  isolated 
from  each  other  in  the  Baluch  and  Yindhyan  highlands. 

This  assumption  of  the  philologists  is  to  some  extent  justified  by  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  Brahuis,  who  differ  greatly  from  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  and 
whose  features  are  much  flatter  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  Baluches,  with  more 
thick-set  frames,  larger  bones,  and  shorter  figures.  They  are  also  of  much  darker 
colour,  and  amongst  them  persons  of  fair  complexion  are  never  found,  as  amongst 
the  Baluches.  While  no  less  hospitable  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  plateau, 
they  are  more  truthful,  less  cruel,  revengeful,  and  avaricious.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  very  industrious,  and  seldom  interrupt  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  engage 
in  tribal  warfare,  readily  allowing  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  their  women  to 
peacefully  settle  their  differences.  The  women  themselves  are  much  respected, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  thraa  in  a  local  feud  would  be  regarded  by  both  sides  as  a 
public  calamity.  Some  freedom  is  also  allowed  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the 
choice  of  their  partners  frr  life,  and  in  this  matter  a  simple  promise  on  the  part  of 
either  faniily  interested  h  regarded  as  permanently  binding.  Even  should  the 
young  mail  (Me  before  iS:.o  xu.^rriage,  his  place  is  immediately  taken  by  a  younger 
brother,  hx  the  Brahui  count} y  chidis  or  mounds  are  erected  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead  by  the  wayside,  &nd  ehnpa,  or  rings  of  stones,  commemorate  the  marriages 
and  other  important  event^s  among  the  uomad  tribes. 

As  in  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  arc  Tajiks,  here  commonly  known  as  Dehvars  or  Dekhans,  that 
is,  "  Feasants."  They  speak  Persian,  ^nd  in-  physique  differ  in  no  respect  from 
their  kindred  elsewhere.  They  are  a  pet^ce^;l,  industrious  people,  who  have  had 
much  to  endure  from  the  conquering  races,  and  who  ask  for  nothing  except  to  be 
allowed  tranquilly  to  pursue  their  industrial  and  agricultural  occupations.  The 
Tajiks  have  maintamed  the  purity  of  their  blood  in  most  provinces,  alliances  with 
the  women  cf  the  intruding  tribes  being  interdicted  by  custom.  N<iar  the  coast, 
and  especially  in  the  province  of  Las,  bordering  on  Sind,  the  industries  and  culti- 
vation of  the  land  aro  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Numri  or  Lumri,  akin  to  the  Jats 
of  Hindustan.  Like  tl  Baluches,  the  Numri  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
klxels,  caused  by  diSer'^noes  of  pursuits  and  locality,  but  all  evidently  belonging  to 
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the  same  ethnical  stock,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  Jatki  language.  They 
hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Iranians  and  Hindus,  betraying  even  iu 
their  religious  observances  some  remarkable  transitions  between  the  two  races. 
Thus  by  some  tribes  Mohammed  is  venerated  as  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
while  others  combine  Brahmanical  rites  with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.     In  the 


Fig.  24. — Inhabitants  of  Balvchibtam. 
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large  towns  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitpntci  also  belong  to  the  Hindu  race 
properly  so  called,  and  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Baniahs  from  Gujarat  and  Bombay,  or  of  the  Multani,  Shikarpuri,  and  Marwari 
merchants  from  Sind  and  Hajputaua. 

Other  ethnical  elements  in  Baluchistan  are  the  Eakar  and  Tari  Afghan  tribes 
on  the  north-east  frontier,  some  Arab  communities  on  the  Mekran  coast,  a  few 
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Eurdiflh  adTenturera  from  West  Irania,  and  some  Negro  or  Mxdatto  slaves  imported 
from  Mascat.  Here  are  also  the  Luri  nomads,  who  speak  a  peculiar  language,  and 
who  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  gipsies  of  the  Danube  in  Europe.  They  roam 
about  as  strolling  minstrels  with  their  dancing  bears  and  monkeys,  and  every  tribe 
has  its  "  king,"  besides  its  fortime-tellers,  who  know  all  i  secrets  of  the  magio 
art,  and  predict  the  future  by  chiromancy,  by  the  combination  of  numerals,  and 

Fig.  26. — Kalat  and  Niioubovhhood. 
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the  disposition  of  the  figures  f'^rmed  by  the  sand  on  vibrating  plates.  By  means 
of  these  practices  the  Luri  are  said  to  frequently  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
household  in  order  to  rob  or  kidnap  the  children ;  for  these  Baluoh  nomads, 
like  their  European  brethren,  are  popularly  accused  of  all  manner  of  crimes  and 
malignant  influ^ices. 

The  English,  who  are  the  paramount  race,  are  represented  by  a  mere  handful  of 
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officials  and  others  in  the  territory  o!  their  vassal,  the  Khan  of  Kalat.    But  their 
subjects  of  other  races,  especially  Hindus,  are  numerous  in  all  the  trading  centres. 


Topography — Administration. 

Several  of  the  Baluch  provinces  are  inhabited  exclusively  by  nomads,  and  in 
these  districts  the  so-called  "  towns  "  are  mere  groups  of  tents.  Towns  and  village* 

Fig.  20.— GiNUUL  Vnw  ofiKala*. 


with  fixed  residences  are  found  only  in  tiie  eastern  and  southern  divisions.  The 
Afghan  frontier  is  guarded  by  Kwaiah  {Quetta,  KoH,  8hal,  Bhal-kot),  the  chief 
British  stronghold,  which  lies  on  the  route  lading  from  Shikarpur  to  Kandahar, 
and  which  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  It  stands 
a  basin,  which  belonged  formerly  to  Afghanistan,  and  which  is  at  present 
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scarcely  18  miles  from  the  stream  forming  the  official  frontier  of  Baluchistan. 
Here  converge  the  two  routes  from  India,  through  the  Bolan  and  Chi^Mur  Passes,  as 
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•well  as  these  running  north  from  the  capital  of  the  khanate,  and  over  the  Ehojak 
Pass  south  from  Kandahar.  Some  old  towers  still  standing  here  and  there  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gorges  attest  the  importance  attached  at  all  times  to  this  strategic 
position  on  the  threshold  of  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  India.  Under  the 
shelter  of  the  Kot  ov  Ktcatah,iiie.t  is,  "Citadel,"  a  considerable  town  of  about  1,000 
houses  has  sprung  up,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Afghans,  Brahuis,  and  Hindus.  Lying 
5,600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  the  midbt  of  extensive  grassy  plains,  and  enjoying 
a  temperate  climate,  corresponding  to  that  of  Western  Europe,  Ewatah  offers  special 
advantages  as  a  British  health  resort  and  military  cantonment.  Mastang,  the  chief 
station  on  the  road  to  Ealat,  to  these  advantages  adds  that  of  a  very  fertile  and 
well- watered  district,  yielding  excellent  grapes  and  other  produce  in  abundance. 

Kalat,  that  is,  the  "  Castle,"  has  become  the  largest  place  in  Baluchistan  since 
its  selection  as  the  seat  of  government.  Its  position  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
plateau  enables  it  to  command  all  the  routes  to  India,  to  the  coast,  to  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia.  But  Kalat  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  mountain  range,  where  it 
is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  northern  gales.  Here  the  ground  remains  covered 
with  snow  for  two  months  in  the  year,  and  corn  ripens  later  than  in  the  British 
Isles,  although  standing  25  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator.  The  surrounding 
gardens  are  watered  by  a  copious  stream  of  pure  water,  which  rises  near  the  royal 
necropolis  on  a  plain  draining  north-westwards  to  the  Lora  Eiver  of  Pishin.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  shapeless  ruins  of  three  other  considerable  towns,  which 
bear  witness  to  the  great  importance  attached  from  the  remotest  times  to  this  region 
of  the  plateau. 

South-east  of  Ealat  begins  another  river  valley,  whose  waters  drain  through  the 
Hula  gorge  towards  the  Indus,  but  are  not  copious  enough  to  reach  that  stream. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  ruins  near  the  head  of  the  valley  the  face  of  the  rock 
bears  on  inscription  in  Greek.  The  modem  town  of  Zehr  or  Zehri,  encircled  by 
mud  enclosures,  and  built,  like  Ealat,  of  half-baked  bricks,  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the 
side  valleys  of  the  Mula  and  to  the  Brahui  tribe  inhabiting  it.  This  is  the  chief 
place  met  by  travellers  on  the  route  to  India.  At  the  issue  of  the  gorge,  where 
the  waters  of  the  torrent  are  distributed  in  irrigating  rills  over  the  surrounding 
gardens,  lies  Oandava,  which  has  acquired  some  importance  both  as  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Eachi-Gandava,  as  a  British  military  cantonment,  and  as  the 
winter  residence  of  the  khan.  Formerly  the  most  populous  place  on  the  plain  was 
Bagh,  or  "  Ae  Garden,"  which  lies  north-east  of  Gandava  in  an  oasis  of  palms  on 
the  western  verge  of  the  desert.  Bagh  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  sulphur  mines 
situated  in  the  neighbouring  hills  not  far  from  the  town  of  Choram.  North  of  the 
plain  are  Ladur  and  Sibi,  the  present  terminal  stations  of  the  railway  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Afghan  plateau. 

Through  this  railway  Ealat  and  the  whole  of  Baluchistan  already  enjoy  direct 
communication  with  the  coast  at  Earachi.  The  shorter  route  from  Ealat  to 
Sonmiani  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  water  along  the  road. 
Throughout  the  whole  descent  of  about  330  miles  there  are  only  six  springs  copious 
enough  to  supply  the  caravans  without  being  exhausted.    Khozaar,  one  of  these 
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stations,  with  a  small  British  garrison  commanding  the  Mula  Pass,  lies  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4,000  feet,  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  palm-groves.  But  the  antimony 
and  lead  mines  near  Sekran,  farther  to  the  west,  are  no  longer  worked.  Vast  ruins, 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  remains  of  towers  known  as  ghar-baataa,  or  "  palaces  of 
the  infidel,"  show  that  the  district  must  have  been  formerly  much  better  watered, 
as  it  certainly  was  far  more  densely  peopled  than  at  present.     Oaw  of  these  ruined 

Fig.  27.— Kachi-Gandata  Oasis. 
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cities,  to  the  north-west  of  Bela,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  Shehr-i-Rogan. 
It  crowns  the  summit  of  a  conglomerate  cliff,  at  whose  foot  flows  an  affluent  of  the 
PuraU,  the  Arabis  of  the  Greek  navigators. 

Sonmiani,  the  seaport  of  the  province  of  las,  and  at  one  time  of  the  whole  of 
East  Baluchistan,  has  been  completely  eclipstd  by  Karachi,  which  enjoys  the 
decided  advantage  of  lying  nearer  to  the  Indus  delta.    Possessing  no  artificial 
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dielter,  the  harbour  of  Sonmiani,  with  a  depth  of  about  16  feet,  is  exposed  to  the 
f\Ul  fury  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  It  is  also  badly  supplied  with  water  from 
wells,  which,  although  sunk  in  the  sands  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  soon  become 
brackish.  This  part  of  the  khanate  is  connected  with  India  both  commercially 
and  by  the  origin  and  religion  of  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants.  On  a 
mountain  near  the  river  Aghor  or  Hinghol,  in  the  west  of  the  province,  stands  the 
famous  temple  of  HinglqJ,  still  frequented  by  thousands  of  Hindu  pilgrims.  Here 
animalk  are  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Kali,  and  the  devotees  never  fail  to  visit  the 
islet  of  Aahtola,  or  Satadip,  between  the  ports  of  Ormara  and  Fasni,  whose  rugged 
crest  is  crowned  by  a  highly-venerated  sanctuary.  Ashtola  was  the  "  Enchanted 
Island  "  of  Neaiohus. 

The  seaports  of  Sonmiani,  with  its  two  harbours,  and  Paani,  with  its  telegraph 
station,  are  mere  groups  of  huts  built  of  matting  suspended  on  poles.  But  Qwadar, 
capital  of  Baluch  Mekran,  is  regard  by  the  neighbouring  half -savage  tribes  as 
quite  a  magnificent  city,  famous  md  wide  for  its  sumptuous  edifices.     It 

occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  tuo  strip  of  sand  connecting  a  rocky  islet  with 
the  fantastic  Mehdi  Hills,  where  its  mat  houses  are  grouped  round  a  square  fort  of 
somewhat  imposing  appearance.  The  chief  industry  of  Qwadar  is  fishing,  in  which 
himdreds  of  small  ci-aft  are  employed,  besides  some  thirty  larger  vessels  engaged  in 
the  export  trade  to  Masoat,  Karachi,  Bombay,  and  Malabar.  The  British  mail- 
steamers  touch  twice  a  month  at  this  place,  which  thus  enjoys  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  civilised  world.  Its  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  other  woven  goods, 
timber,  rice,  sugar,  taken  in  exchange  for  wool,  raw  cotton,  butter,  dates  from  the 
interior,  besides  large  quantities  of  salt  fish  and  sharics*  fins  for  the  Chinese  market. 
On  the  flank  of  the  hill  overlooking  Gwadar  are  the  remains  of  a  vast  reservoir 
constructed  by  the  Portuguese. 

K(!j  is  often  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  of  Baluch  Mekran ;  but  no  such 
place  exists,  Kej  really  consisting  of  a  group  of  oases,  each  with  its  separate  village. 
Such  "towns,"  as  Tamp,  Mand,  Nigor,  8ami,  Daaht,  Parom,  and  Pat^tir,  are  also 
mere  collections  of  hamlets  scattered  over  the  oases.  The  gardens  of  Panjur, 
watered  by  underground  galleries  (karez)  attributed  to  supernatural  agency,  yield 
as  many  as  seventeen  varieties  of  dates. 

The  khan  belongs  to  the  Kambarani  branch  of  the  Brahuis,  who  claim  Arab 
descent,  and  refuse  to  intermarry  with  the  other  tribes.  Residing  alternately  at 
Kalat  and  Gandava,  the  khan  enjoys  a  nommal  authority  over  a  vast  territory ; 
but  he  is  really  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  aU  the  vassals  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  he  is  so  poor  that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  pension  granted  him  by  his 
protectors.  Accordbg  to  the  treaty  of  1841  he  binds  himself  to  be  always  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  the  British  Resident  at  his  court,  to  allow  English  garrisons  in 
every  suitable  town  in  Baluchistan,  to  lend  his  assistance  whoever  called  upon, 
and  lastly  to  accept  the  annual  subsidy,  which  constitutes  him  a  simple  functionary 
of  the  paramoimt  State.  Since  then  diplomatic  relations  have  been  disturbed,  but 
on  the  other  hand  good  services  have  been  rewarded,  and  the  subsidy  advanced 
from  £5,000  to  £10,000.    The  alliance  with  Engknd  has  also  helped  to  consolidate 
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the  atithority  of  the  khan  over  the  feudal  chiefH,  whose  olaima  to  independent 
rights  are  completely  ignored  hy  the  British  Oovemment.  The  khan  alone  ia 
recognised,  made  responsible  for  the  general  tranquillity,  and  when  necessary 
assisted  in  his  effort*  to  reduce  unruly  tribes  and  restless  chiefs.  Next  to  the 
khan  the  foremost  state  dignitaries  are  always  the  two  great  Brahui  sardars  of 
Jhalawau  and  Sarawan.  The  hereditary  virier  belongs  to  the  Dehvar  or  Tajik 
section  of  the  community,  which,  by  the  regular  payment  of  the  taxes,  contributes 
almost  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  State.  .  In  Mekran  most  of  the  local  tribes 
are  practically  independent  of  the  central  power,  a-  I  the  Port  of  Qwadar,  pledged 
to  the  Sultan  of  Mascat,  is  governed  by  one  of  his  oHicers.  The  khan  disposes  of 
an  armed  force  of  about  3,000  men,  while  the  yearly  revenue  scarcely  amounts  to 
£40,0c0. 

Excluding  the  desert  wastes  and  the  distncts  claimed  by  Persia,  the  political 
divisions  of  Baluchistan  proper  are  as  under :  — 

Chltf  Dittrioto. 


Sara^'im,  NaihU,  Kharan,  Miuhki. 
KhoccLir,  Sohnb,  Wadd.Kolwah. 


rtOTtDM*. 

OhiafTowM. 

Shal    . 

Kwatah 

Knlat  . 

Kalat 

K«ohi-Oand»»a 

Oan'iaTS 

Sarawan 

Sarawan 

Jhalawan    . 

Khoadar 

Lat     . 

Bela 

Mekran       . 

Owadsr 

Mekran,  Daaht,  Koj,  Paqjar. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FBBSIA. 


|HE  term  Persia,  or  Farsiatan,  is  at  present  locally  applied  only  to  a 
small  province  in  the  kingdom.  The  natives  still  call  their  coimtry 
by  the  old  name  of  Iran,  which,  however,  is  also  used  geographically 
to  designate  the  whole  region  of  plateaux  comprised  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Indus  basins.  From  the  historic  standpoint,  Iran 
ha»  even  a  wider  application  in  contrast  with  the  term  Turan,  in  this  soise 
embracing  all  the  cultured  peojdes  of  more  or  less  pure  Iranian  blood  scattered 
over  the  plateau  and  the  Turk«>stan  lowlands,  where  they  form  the  fixed  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  element  in  the  ni^dst  of  the  half-savage  nomad  intruders  from 
the  norOi.  In  the  historic  evolution  oi  Hither  Asia,  Iran  thus  represents  the 
traditions  of  labour  and  intellectual  culture;  it  recalls  a  long  successioh  of 
powerful  nations  engaged  from  age  to  age  in  an  incessant  struggle  with  countless 
barbarous  hordes.  Ckmsoious  and  pi^oud  of  their  antiquily  as  a  polished  race,  the 
Persians  look  scornfully  on  the  surrounding  populations,  less  cultured  or  more 
recently  reclaimed  from  barbarism  than  themselves.  Whatever  progress  even  the 
Western  peoples  may  have  made  in  science,  art,  and  the  industries,  they  none  the 
less  consider  themselves  as  vastly  superior  in  hereditary  nobility  to  these  later 
arrivab  tm  the  scene.  It  must  in  any  case  be  allowed  that  Iran  has  |dayed  no 
slight  ]purt  m  the  common  work  of  humanity.  In  order  to  trace  their  langui^ies  to 
their  source,  the  peofdes  of  Aryan  speech  turn  neoessfuily  to  the  plateau  where 
flourished  ihe  Zend  and  other  Petsian  tongues,  at  all  times  the  pre-emiaentty 
cultured  idioins  f<^  the  smrounding  pt^nulations.  Even  in  our  days  M^rit  and 
Bifiluohes  aUke  affect  the  Persian  speech  when  doetraus  of  ooivting  &e  e^eem  of 
their  audieno^  Even  in  India  Penrian  letters  long  stnig^tod  ti»  the  aa]^r€inacy 
with  Saadolt  and  iieo«ISanskritio  tcmgues ;  and  Hindusttm^  so  widely  difEused 
thronghotit  tihe  peaiitsnla,  is  still  overdiaiged  with  PersiaB  ekments  introduced  by 
tibe  Inudaa  eonqiinora. 

In  the  tel%io«ui  evol«1l<m  of  th«  West  Asiatie  and  Buzopean  peopks»  a  panip 
mount  influence  was  a^  &mtSmi  by  ^e  huuL  oi  Zocoarter.  In  the  sacred 
Initbigs  of  the  andeat  Penghiatt  ihe  oonfliet  between  the  two  prineiplea  it  set  tcdik 
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with  the  greatest  fuIneiM,  and  from  them  the  later  beliefs  haye  borrowed  their 
degrading  teachings  on  the  everlasting  struggle  between  "good"  and  "evil," 
surrounded  by  their  respective  hosts  of  angels  and  demons.  During  the  first 
developments  of  Ohristianity  the  action  of  Persia  is  betrayed  in  the  rise  of 
numerous  Gnostic  sects,  the  indelible  trace  of  whose  theories  still  tinges  the 
doctrines  of  modem  Christendom.  The  cult  known  specially  by  the  name  of 
*'  Persian  "  has  now  scarcely  any  adherents  in  the  country  itself,  and  flourishing 
communities  of  "  Parsis  "  survive  only  in  India.  But  while  embracing  Islam,  the 
Iranians  imparted  a  fresh  form  to  thi»  conquering  religion.  They  became  Shiahs, 
thus  breaking  the  unity  of  Mohammedanism,  which  elsewhere,  in  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Afghanistan,  India,  Turkestan,  is  almost  exclusively  Sunnite.  Since  the  birth  of 
the  Shiah  sept,  the  movement  of  religious  life  has  continued  in  Persia,  and  con- 
temporary European  pantheism  is  associated  more .  closely  than  is  generally 
supposed  with  the  Asiatic  ideas  of  the  universal  godhead,  which  have  nowhere 
found  more  fervent  interpreters  than  among  the  Persian  poets.  Every  philosophic 
concept,  every  fresh  dogma,  finds  in  Persia  eloquent  champions  or  zealous  apostles. 
Iran  has  thus  ever  been  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  inspiration  for  the  religious 
world.  * 

Yet  a  land  which  has  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Asia  and 
the  West  represents  numerically  but  a  small  fraction  of  huma  oity.  Even  including 
Turks,  Kurds,  Baluches,  and  Arabs,  the  whole  population  of  Iran  cannot  exceed 
ten  millions.  The  estimates  usually  made  by  travellers  and  the  best-informed 
local  functionaries  range  from  seven  to  eight  millions ;  that  is,  five  times  less  than 
France  absolutely,  and  fifteen  times  lees  relatively  to  the  respective  areas  of  the 
two  countries.  Although  various  writers  speak  of  fifty  millions  in  the  empire  of 
Darius,  Iran  seems  not  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  to  have  been  very  densely 
peopled.  Much  of  tiie  country  is  a  complete  desert,  where  the  sands,  hard  marl,  and 
saline  tracts,  although  formerly  less  extensive  than  at  present,  enoroaohed  in  <me 
direction  on  tiie  arable  lands,  which  were  on  the  other  heimnfld  in  by  the  rodcy 
scarps  of  the  highlands.  It  was  from  the  oonquerad  peofdes  of  the  sorroaadiiig 
plains  that  the  Persian  monarchsv  mainly  drew  those  piodigioas  anniea  of  several 
hundred  thousand  men  with  which  they  overran  Strjrthia,  Egypt^  Aiia  Muior, 
Thrace,  and  Northern  Hdlao.  But  however  weak  they  may  have  been  in  poini  of 
numbers,  the  andent  Persians  still  enjoyed  all  the  advanti^[M  ensured  to  them  by 
Hhe  geographical  position  ci  tiie  land. 

Historically  the  Iranian  plateau,  forms  a  regi<m  of  transition  for  the  various 
races  moving  westwards.  Here  the  Asiatic  continent  is,  by  the  Oaapian  Sea  anl 
Pe^^sian  Gulf,  limited  nortii  and  south  to  a  i^Mce  scarcely  400  milw  wide.  This 
nanbif  isthmus  is  further  reduced  b^  the  low-lyitj^  «ad  unheidthy  ooaiNaads  and 
almost  inaocessible  highlands  to  a  teaot  not  more  tiiaa  300  milsa  wide  really 
available  for  the  movements  of  migrating  peoples  be^iieai  the  tUNpt  great  seetioiia 
ol  tile  continent  'Sha  unknown  Scythian  stq^Kw  aHEHHh  of  th«  HyrmoiaB  Sea 
served  only  as  camping-grounds  for  barbarous  nomads  oirt  ctt  fnm  all  jfttareoiiMe 
with  dvilised  peoples.    Hence  history  pr(^>erly  so  called  oaiM  fiad  a  fitti^^ 
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nowhere  beyond  the  narrow  plateau  comprised  between  the  EUburz  and  Susiana 
Mountains.  Here  was  the  natural  meeting-place  of  peojdes  of  diverse  speech, 
cultures,  and  religions ;  here  consequently  were  developed  the  new  ideas  inspired  by 
the  contact  and  intermingling  of  these  conflicting  elements.  Throughout  the 
historic  period  peoples  of  "  Turanian  "  origin  have  at  all  times  found  themselves  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  Aryan  races  on  the  Iranian  plateau.  These  two  great 
Central  Asiatic  stocks  were  here  represented  formerly  by  the  MedM  and  Persians, 
who  in  modem  times  have  been  respectively  succeeded  by  the  Turki  uid  Farsi 
ethnical  groups.  Thus  have  been  perpetuated  in  this  region  open  war&re, 
internecine  strife,  provincial  and  local  rivalries,  and  this  very  incessant  conflict  has 
doubtless  loi^ly  contributed  to  the  Iranian  doctrine  of  the  eteriial  struggle  between 
the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil.  But  all  these  hostile  elements,  while 
bequeathing  to  each  successive  generation  an  inheritance  of  endless  discorfl,  have 
at  least  intermingled  their  blood  and  genius,  as  is  well  attested  by  their  history, 
religions,  and  literature.  In  this  Iranian  laboratory  the  migrating  tribes  thus 
became  rapidly  modified,  and  issued  forth  endowed  with  a  new  intellectual  life, 
some  descending  the  Euphrates  valley  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  some  through  Asia 
Minor  and  across  tiie  intervening  waters  to  Southern  Europe,  or  else  through  the 
various  "  gates  "  of  l^e  Caucasus  into  the  northern  plains  of  Sarmatia.  Perisia  in 
this  way  became  the  great  centre  of  dispersion  along  the  three  main  historic  high- 
wrys  diverging  towards  North  AMca,  South  Europe,  and  the  regions  draining  to 
I3ie  Baltic  and  Gennan  Ocean. 

Formerly  almost  unassailable  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  continental  poUtioal 
nystems,  Penla  bos  long  ceased  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  geographical 
poeitum.  Hie  4imbian  Sea,  which  hod  hitherto  guarded  the  approaches  from  the 
south,  now  on  the  contrary  invite!  foreign  a^^reseion.  On  Hie  north  the  Caspian 
waters,  no  longo*  stretching  away  to  unknown  solitudes,  are  girdled  round  l^ 
military  highways  and  ohuns  of  SUvonio  settlements,  while  Ishe  ports  and  routes  of 
ike  opposite  shores  or^  oenneoted  by  regular  lines  d  steamers.  Thus  Persia,  which 
2,000  years  ago  enj<^red  perfect  immunil^lrun  attack  on  ber  northern  and  southern 
flanks,  is  now  eiposed  m  tiiese  directions  to  the  enoroaohmoits  of  tlie  two  great 
Asiatic  powers  yrhoae  cajiitals  are  seated  on  the  Thames  and  Neva.  Between  these 
rivals  lor  iupronaoy,  the  political  independmce  Af  Iran  has  become  little  more  tiuua 
nomimd.  The  Bussians,  who  had  temporarily  seiaed  the  west  CasiHan  seaboard  so 
eorly  as  _1725»  have  sinoe  1838  wrested  from  Ferna  aU  h«r  Trans-Camsasum 
provinces,  and  by  a  recent  treaty  the  hitherto  undetermined  frantier  towards 
TcffkeBtan  hoe  been  modified  to  their  adtontage.  The  ishnid  of  Ashuradeh, 
helUby  tiism  at  llie  south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian,  is  an  odvimeed  militery  post 
whffiaoe  the  OossadEs  ndght  in  a  few  days  presoat  thonselves  before  the  residence  of 
the  Shah. 

And  if  the  Oaagdien  has  become  a  Russian,  tiie  V&nSm.  Ghilf  has  bemxne  an 
"EngHdi"  hk^  whc^  the  prootidial  wrpmmiBy  of  tiie  Britidh  comnls  is  nerw 
dbdBNi9ige4.  I^e  hewdlind  of  JimJc^  at  '&e  entrance  of  the.  GiiU*  ie  even  already 
ooott|aed  by  a  S^y  fgmiiim,  while*  aiinple  naval  ctemiatstra^u  would  soffiee  at 
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onoe  to  deprive  the  Persian  Govenuneut  of  all  its  maritime  customs.  In  recent 
years  the  "  King  of  kings  "  has  been  fain,  at  the  pleasure  of  England,  to  renounce 
his  designs  on  Herat,  and  to  allow  a  "  rectification  "  of  his  frontiers  in  Sistan.  In 
the  interior  British-  Itnd  Russian  officers  are  alike  received  as  masters.  They  are 
permitted  quietly  to  survey  the  land,  prepare  charts,  c<dlect  for  strategic  purposes  all 
needful  information,  which  is  kept  mostly  sealed  up  in  the  military  archives  of  the 
two  empires.  Although  Persia  has  been  frequently  visited  since  the  days  ol 
Marco  Polo,  and  although  the  travels  of  Jonas  Hanway,  Thevenot,  and  Chardin 


Fig.  28.— BovTM  or  tiu  Chiu  Bxplokiu  or  PauiA  suioi  Mahoo  Polo. 
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during  &»  last  century  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  still  by  far  the  i&oat 
important  cartographic  documents  are  those  drawn  t^  by  tiie  Fo^lidi  and  RussiAn 
surveyors  at  ike  request  of  theix  respective  Oovemments.  Hie  Turco*Pendan 
fnmtaer  in  Kurdistan  has  been  detesnnined  exoluaiTely  in  accordance  with  the 
surveys  of  the  two  generals  Willinn^  and  Chirikov. 

Without  precise  natural  limitei  toward  the  east,  whero  the  plateau  and  mountain 
ranges  merge  imporo^tibly  in  those  of  Af ghanistim  and  B«luchiirt;ui,  Petvia  pre- 
sents  on  its  three  other  sides  wdl-d^ned  geogni|[^cal  jbiontiers.  Hrae  the  plateau 
ia  everfrwhere  enclosed  by  barrian ollofty  ranges,  separating  it  <m  the  n(fftii  tsom 
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the  Caspian  and  Turkestan  depressions,  westwards  from  the  Kesopotamian  plains, 
elsewhere  from  the  Persian  Chilf  and  Sea  of  Oman.  Within  these  outer  ramparts 
the  :  rfaoe  is  largely  covered  with  extensiye  sandy,  argillaceous,  or  saline  waters 
depreased  towards  the  centre.  Hence  the  population  has  been  concentrated  chiefly 
on  the  outskirts,  in  the  north,  west,  and  south-west,  in  the  valleys  su|^lying 
sufficient  water  lor  irrigating  purposes.  The  inhabitants  thus  nowhere  present 
a  compact  mass,  but  are  distributed  in  two  distinct  columns  converging  between  the 
Caspian  and  Upper  Tigris  valley  in  the  province  of  Aderbeijan. 

» 

The  North-Eastern  Hioklamds. 

Notwithstanding  the  intermediate  flooded  cavity  of  the  Gaq>ian,  the  north- 
eastern scarp  towards  Turkestan  really  forms  the  regular  continuation  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  raustenoe  of  a  connecting  axia  between  the  two  systems  is  dearly 
indicated  by  the  Apsheron  peninsula,  by  the  submarine  banks  and  islets  terminating 
at  the  Erasnovodsk  headland,  lastly  by  the  two  ridges  of  the  Ghreat  and  Littie 
Balkan,  running  directly  to  the  "Turkoman  Oaucasns,"  which  under  the  divers 
names  of  the  Euran-di^h,  Kopet-dagh,  GuUstan  Hills,  and  Kara-dagh,  stretch 
south-eastwards  to  the  Hert-rud  vaUey.  Beyond  this  point  the  moontains,  which 
take  first  an  easterly  then  a  north-easterly  direction,  belong  to  the  Parapomisus 
system.  Thanks  to  the  explorations  of  the  Russian  surv^ors  commissioned  to  lay 
down  the  new  frontier,  the  whole  of  this  region  of  the  Tuikmnan  Cbuoasus  has 
begun  to  be  better  known  in  its  top(^;raphioal  details.  The  large  chart  of  the 
lower  Atrek  region  published  some  years  ago  is  now  being  extended  on  tiie  same 
scale  to  the  Turkoman  Dranan-i-Koh  ('<  Skirt  of  the  Hills  ")  as  for  as  Sarakhs  and 
Merv. 

By  the  boundary  treaty  of  1882  some  fertile  vall^s  draining  to  the  Atrek,  with 
extensive  gnunng-hmds  and  magmfieent  oak  forests,  have  hem  restored  to  Perna. 
But  in  return  lor  this  ooaioessimi  ihe  Shah-snrraidfflra  to  Bussia  his  dainu  to 
the  Buserainty  of  Merv,  the  "  Key  of  Indis,"  as  well  as  some  ni  tiie  £opet-dagh 
valleys  west  of  Aakhabad,  and  south  of  Geok-tepe.  Kean  the  Russians  have 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  sonthMn  dedivity  as  far  as  the  water-parting,  ai^  have 
thus  aoquired  eoait»lete  oontzd  ovw  the  streams  irrigating  the  oases  of  their  new 
Turkoman  subject 

Special  importance  is  imparted  iio  this  border  omge  by  the  presence  of  springs 
and  runnt&g  waters,  wldoh  evaporate  m.  the  sandy  plain  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
hills.  T%e  Petdan  inhabitants  of  tlw  iqtiands  are  the  natural  owners  of  these 
streams,  whidt  they  utilise  m  the  irrigation  of  their  fields.  But  in  this  dry  and 
sultry  dinuite  the  mibm  sddoni  suffices  lor  the  wuits  of  all  the  riverain  populations, 
so  ^t  (hose  dwelling  along  the  upper  and  lowert^oourse  oi  the  rivers  necessarily 
beccnooe  hostile  to  each  other.  During  the  flourisldng  periods  of  tfa^  Persian 
monarchy  the  whde  ol  ihe  Atdc,  or  Daman-i-Koh— thiufc  is,  the  fertile  zone  at  the 
northern  foot  of  tibe  hiUs—was  hdd  by  the  Iranians,  who  drove  the  Turkomans 
into  tJto  deattt»  end  guarded  &e  arable  lands  from  t^ir  ettaeks  by  a  diaia  of 
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walled  townB  and  strongholds.  But  whenever  these  formidable  nomads  succeeded  in 
breaking  through,  they  avenged  themselves  by  the  capture  or  slaughter  of  those 
who  had  deprived  them  of  the  fertilising  waters  and  of  all  the  arable  or  grassy 
tracts.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Russians  the  border«lands  knew  no  respite  fr«n 
the  Turkoman  marauders,  while  traditional  hatred  was  intensified  by  differences  of 
race,  religion,  and  customs,  and  kept  alive  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  waters. 
Now  the  frontier-line  between  these  antagonistic  elements  has  been  laid  down  by 
Russia,  which  has  assigned  some  of  the  rivers  to  the  Turkomans,  and  forbidden  the 
Persians  to  enlarge  their  cultivated  riverain  lands,  or  increase  the  number  of  their 
irrigating  canals.  But  seasons  of  drought  cannot  be  prevented,  and  then  the 
old  animosities  may  easily  be  revived  in  a  region  where  the  very  conditions  of  exist- 
ence seem  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  oonterminous 
populations. 

In  its  eastern  section  the  border  chain,  whose  upper  slopes  are  covered  with 
juniper,  maintains  a  tolerably  uniform  elevation,  ranging  hom  8,000  to  10,000  feet 
Projecting  towards  the  plain  are  several  lofty  spars,  the  most  remarkaUe  of  whidi 
is  the  famous  Kelat-i-Nadir,  or  "  Nadir's  Fort,"  so  named  from  Nadir  Shah,  who 
had  made  it  one  ol  his  chief  strongholds.  It  ooniisia  of  a  limeetme  rook  naming 
about  20  miles  east  and  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  ol  6  miles,  and  rising  1,000  or 
1,200  feet  sheer  from  die  plain.  A  torrent  rising  in  the  southern  hi^ilaads 
penetrates  through  a  fissure  into  the  interior,  where  it  is  distributed  in  irrigating 
canals  over  the  fertile  pbts  filling  the  cavities  of  the  plateau.  In  ordinary  seasons 
enough  water  remains  to  retnm  to  the  bed  ol  the  itreain  and  esoi^  to  the  pUdns 
through  a  gorge  traversing  the  rooky  mass  from  south  to  north.  The  atmosphera 
of  the  district  is  at  times  rendered  very  insalubrious  by  the  marshy  soil  at  its  outlet. 
The  two  gates  traversed  by  the  stream,  as  well  a»  three  other  breaches  qpened  ia 
the  snmnmding  ramparts,  are  aU  carefully  fortified,  and  thf  oafaninatiDjg-pmQt 
towards  the  west  is  crowned  by  a^dflapidated  oitadel,  $maA  whose  nuns  a  aaiatt 
village  has  sprung  up.  From  the  old  fortified.pia^ee  ol  Nidir  an  extenaive  Vi«w  is 
cmnmanded  of  the  gfey  TorirooMn  plains,  while  loatinrarda  the  hAriaoli  is  bounded 
by  the  long  chain  at  tibe  Kkrardiijih,  or  '*  Black  Hountiini^"  which  aire  continued 
westwards  by  the  Haaar  Hasjid,  or  "Thousand  Hisa^ues."  The  hlgheat  peak, 
%hich  gives  its  name  t»  this  rttige,  is  brdken  into  h  multitate  d  pokited  ^ninmces, 
compared  by  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  pi^ims  trom  Meilked  to  gigwbtic 
minarets. 

North-weet  of  KehM^i-Nadir  the  main  range  throws  off  nHime  eletated  qpurs, 
Mioloang  the  rich  raid  prodttotive  baain  ot  Dereghes,  Qr  the  "Timariud  Ya^^*' 
whose  exuberai;it  vegetation  rivals  that  ol  the  OMpkm  seaboard  in  the  proriniMi  of 
QhSim  and  Maaanderan.  Adrhabad»  standing  i^  the  f^t  of  these  advanoed  hiUs, 
forms  the  present  terminus  ol  1^  rplway  oonstracted  by  the  Russians  during  the 
late  Tark<mum  war,  which  is  dioohtless  destined  in  Ibe  near  Ittiare  to  be  oontinaed 
round  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  A|ghaniatan.  The  Busaiaa  ongineen  have  alao 
projected  a  lin«  through  one  of  lie  Berc^hez  valleys,  and  aorow  tiie  niaiii  «Mlge 
south-eastwards  to  Meshed.     A  sheart  distance  beymid  tiie  6antt*ab  PaaB,both 
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■lopei  the  of  water-parting  are  included  within  the  new  RoMuan  frontier,  which 
here  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sambar,  across  its  tributary,  the  Chambir,  and 
along  the  partiug-line  between  the  Sambar  and  Atrek  basins,  to  the  confluence 
of  these  rivers.  In  this  region  the  hills  fall  gradually  towards  the  Caspian,  so 
that  the  Iranian  plateau  is  easily  reached  by  travellers  following  the  numerous 
valleys  between  the  divergent  mountain  ranges. 

The  Atrek,  chief  afliuent  of  the  Caspian  on  its  Asiatic  side,  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  basin  comprised  between  the  Eopet-dagh  and  Iranian  tableland.  The 
main  stream,  which  has  a  total  length  of  not  less  than  300  miles,  reaches  an 
elevated  plain  near  Euchan  (4,600  feet),  whinh  forms  the  water-parting  between  the 
Caspian  and  Heri-rud  declivities.  Here  we  have  a  striking  iUustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  dividing  lines  of  water  systems  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  crests 
of  main  ranges.  In  this  region  of  North  Persia  the  horixon  is  everywhere  limited 
by  lofty  chains,  while  the  drainajge  westwards  to  the  Caspian  and  eastwards  to  the 
Herat  River  is  determined  by  scarcely  perceptible  differences  of  level  on  the  surface 
of  the  land.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  perennial  head-stream,  although  not 
the  largest,  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  true  source  of  the  Upper  Atrek. 
This  spring,  knuwn  by  the  name  of  the  Kara  Kasmn,  or  "  Black  Cauldron,"  forma 
a  basin  about  150  feet  broad,  in  which  the  slightly  thermal  waters  well  up  through 
a  thousand  vertical  channels  and  remain  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation. 

The  hills  south  of  the  Atrek  valley,  although  falling  to  a  lower  mean  altitude, 
are  domix^oted  by  several  peaks  higher  than  any  of  the  summits  in  the  Eopet-dagh 
system.  Thus  one  of  the  crests  visible  to  the  west  of  Meshed  appears  to  attain  an 
elevation  of  over  11,000  feet ;  the  Shah-Jehan,  near  the  water-parting  between  the 
Atrek  and  Eashef-rud,  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  height,  while  the  Ala-dagh  and 
Eurkud,  south-west  and  west  of  Bujnurd,  rise  to  12,500  and  13,700  feet  respectively. 
All  these  north-eastern  chains  run  mainly  parallel  to  the  Eopet-dagh,  that  is, 
north-west  and  south-east ;  but  they  present  a  less  uniform  aspect,  and  are  broken 
by  a  greater  number  of  fissures  than  the  border  range.  Tet  they  are  less  aocesrible 
to  travellers,  owing  to  a  greater  lack  of  water,  and  consequent  scanty  vegetation. 
The  rains  brought  by  the  polar  and  equatorial  winds  being  both  alike  inteiroepted  by 
the  border  chains,  but  little  m<H^nre  remains  for  the  uplands  lying  within  the 
outer  barriers  of  the  Iranian  plateau. 

The  north-eastern  highlands  vary  greatly  in  breadth,  those  lying  between  the 
AjBtrabod  and  Shah-md  plains  in  the  west  being  scarcely  25  miles  wide,  while  in  the 
east  the  orographie  system  broadens  ont  in  a  vast  semioirole  sweeping  round 
between  the  great  desert  and  Afghanistan.  Here  as  many  as  twelve  lateral  ranges, 
nearly  all  following  the  normal  south-easterly  direction  of  the  Persian  Mountains, 
are  crossed  by  the  route  from  Meshed  to  Sistan  over  passes  varying  from  3,000 
to  upwards  of  6,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
mecUate  depressions  between  the  parallel  ridges  are  often  mere  sandy  wastes, 
rendering  the  approach  from  Afghanistan  equally  difficult  whether  the  route  f oUows 
tiie  valleys  or  the  crests  of  the  hills. 

The  mountaina  whooe  wooded  dopes  skirt  the  southern  shores  of  the  Oaq>ian 
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•n  commonly  called  the  Klbtiri  nuige,  althoagh  this  twrn  behmg*  pr&p&rly  to  m 
iiolated  mam  riaing  to  the  north* weat  of  Teheran.  Thia  ia  the  ancient  Alborj,  th« 
"  first  mountain  whence  aprang  all  othera,"  the  centre  of  the  aeven  "  gyvamt/trietl 
diviMuna  of  the  earth,  correaponding  to  the  «<  ven  hearena  of  the  planeta  and  th« 
■even  circlet  of  hell,  the  glittering  peak  that  piercea  the  aky,  the  aouroo  of  atreama 
and  cradle  of  mortala." 

All  theae  uplanda  between  the  Caapian  and  the  plateau  oonaiat,  not  ol  a  aingla 
range,  but  of  aeveral  distinct  maaaea  connected  together  by  aecondary  ridgea.  Tha 
Shah-Kuh  ("  King'a  Mount "),  the  firat  of  theae  maaaea  to  the  eaat,  ia  one  of  tha 
highest  of  the  ayatem.  Ita  rugged  creet,  contraating  with  the  rounded  <nr  flat 
aummita  of  the  other  Elbura  mountaina,  riaea  immediately  to  the  weat  of  the  graaay 
heights  aeparating  Ae  pUins  of  Aatrabad  from  thoaa  of  Shah-nid.  It  ia  travenad 
by  one  of  the  most  frequented  historic  routea  between  Iran  and  Turan,  which 
crosses  the  Ohalchanlyan  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  8,700  feet,  above  which  the  highest 
peaks  attain  an  absolute  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  TIm  northern  cavitiea  remain 
throughout  the  year  filled  with  masaea  of  mow,  and  the  village  of  Shahkuh-Bala, 
lying  probably  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  ia  aupposed  to  be  the  higheat  group  of 
habitations  in  Persia.  Deposita  of  coal  and  salt  are  found  in  the  limeatone  and 
aandstone  rooks  of  the  Shah-Kuh  and  neighbouring  hilla. 

More  frequented  than  the  Ohalchanlyan  ia  the  Shamaherbur  or  "  Sword-hewn  " 
Pass,  which  ddrta  the  weat  aide  of  the  Shah-Kuh,  thereby  shortening  by  cm  day 
the  joum^  from  Teheran  tp  the  province  of  Aatrabad.  It  takea  ita  nama  from 
the  popular  belief  that  it  waa  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  by  the  aword  of  Ali ;  and 
lew  other  passes  look  more  like  the  work  of  man.  At  the  ovlminatlng^point  it  ia 
flanked  for  a  apace  of  450  feet  by  two  pillar-shaped  rodu,  whoaa  polidwd  Uralkb 
atanding  about  20  feet  apart  and  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  are  oomplately  dotaebad 
from  the  aide  of  the  mountain.  Although  Napier  may  be  wrong  in  Uentifying  it 
with  the  "  Oa^ian  Ghttea  "  of  tlia  Greek  writera,  thia  natural  galleiy  ia  oerteinly 
one  of  the  oldeat  routea  of  Media,  and  the  sacred  oharaoter  of  the  wliole  diatrict  ia 
atteated  by  various  atill-reman^bered  local  legenda.  Near  the  village  of  Aatiuia,  i^ 
the  junction  of  aeveral  rotttaa  aondi-weat  <d  the  paaa,  a  rook  bearing  the  impreas  of 
»  human  foot  ifao  formerly  attributed  to  the  goda,  but  ia  now  regarded  1^  devovt 
Shialu  aa  a  mark  of  AFs  preaenoe.  The  spot,  however,  ia  oaratully  guarded  from 
the  prying  eyea  of  aoeptioa,  more  nnmerona  in  Persia  tiian  elsewhere  in  the 
Mohammedan  world.  In  the  vicinity  ia  the  Ohaahmeh-ifAli,  or  "  Fountain  of  Ali," 
probably  tiie  most  copiona  apring  in  the  whole  of  Peraia,  with  a  flow^  aooocding  to 
Napier,  of  about  75  cufaio  leet  per  aecood.  Bound  abeut  Aafama  ^if  perennial 
atream  haa  eraated  a  smiling  oaaia  in  tiie  midat  of  the  deaokto  ydbwiah  rodhy 
Boeneiy ao oharaoteristio of  thesonthfrn  akvpea  off  tibe  Mbon  hig^ilanda.  To  its 
watcffs  are  attributed  myaterious'virtueB,  whi(^  while  pnrifyii^  the  soul,  aoft  alao 
efficacioni^y  eapeoiaUy  in  the  treatment  of  ontaneons  afleotiona. 

Beyond  the  Shamaherbur  Pasa,  the  main  rai^  ia  ragulariy  continued  under  ihe 
apedal  names  of  Hasaijar  and  Savad-Kuh  towarda  the  aouth-weat,  eveiTwIiere 
preaenting  to  the  Caspian  steep  richly-wooded  dopea,  b«i  ftdling  down  to  the 
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tableland  through  a  series  of  rocky  or  grasi^  terraoes,  destitute  of  timber,  except  in 
a  few  depressions  watered  by  perennial  qprings.  The  Tilar  or  Talar,  the  most 
copious  river  in  this  part  of  Mazanderan,  reoeivM  its  first  affluents  not  from  the 
nortiiem  but  from  the  southern  slopes,  rising  on  the  Khing  plateau  at  an  altitude 
of  9,500  feet,  and  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  head-streams,  fordng  its  way 
(^trough  a  gorge  in  the  Elburc  range  northwards  to  the  Caspian.  This  defile  is 
flanked  on  the  east  side  by  the  Nezwar,  a  lofty  peak  rising  to  a  height  of  13,200 
feet,  and  almost  cranpletely  surrounded  by  affluents  of  the  Talar.  The  approach  to 
the  pass  near  the  village  of  Firus-Euh  was  formerly  defended  by  some  forts  now 
in  ruins,  and  attributed,  like  so  many  other  structures  in  the  East,  to  the  Macedonian 
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canqueror.  This  seotion  of  the  Wtna%  i«  nqwrated  from  the  arSd  pbdns  of  the 
interior  by  the  Samaui,  a  pfurallel  bat  iar  leas  elevated  range,  oonsiating  to  a 
large  wtetat  of  oongkmiegrstss  And  /died  detritus.  From  this  nmge  a  qpur  now 
known  as  the  Siidara  ohain  projects  ha  into  the  plain  aoKNU  the  main  highway, 
and  it  aurmounted  by  a  pass  ]^bably  identioal  with  the  '*  CaijfNwn  Gates''  of  the 
aneiemlv.  The  rain*  of  numerous  Icotifioattims  attest  the  great  importance  at  all 
times  attached  to  this  deffle,  which  avoids  a  long  round  through  the  saline  wastes 
of  the  S0U&  or  over  the  ragged  northoni  highlands. 

The  ]>0maveDd  v^oano,  enlminating^pMnt  vi  the  Elbun^  above  which  it  towers 
to  an  abaolate  JbeiglUi  of  on»r  13.000  ieet^doefl  not  bftcng  gfKKtoftoaUy  to.  tilm 
SMD*  oirognfldo  ayaten.    It  oonsists  exelunvely  ol  enqptive  rooks  and  «du)% 
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Whereas  aU  the  Burroundbg  hills  are  sedimentary  formations,  whose  limertone  and 
sandstone  strata  have  not  been  at  all  distarbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  higher 
cone     East  of  the  volcano,  however,  an  enormous  crevasse  serv^  roughly  to 
indicate  -he  line  of  separation  between  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from  the  crater 
and  the  sedimentary  kyers,  which  at  several  points  crop  out  above  the  volcjnio 
scori*  and  kvas.    The  central  cone  is  inclined  a  Uttle  toward,  the  west,  as  if  xf 
eastern  base  had  been  tilted  up,  while  the  peak  is  encircled  by  the  semioirodjjr 
remainsof  an  older  crater, Uke anotiier  Somma  attached  ^^^^^'"^^2^11 
altitude  of  this  giant  of  the  Elbur.  and  loftiest  ooue  m  Pema  has  been  dxver^ 
estimated  by  Kotehy.  the  first  who  after  Aucher  Moy  re«)hed  &e  ^>^J^ 
13  000  to  15,600  feet,  by  Thomson,  Lemm.  and  others  at  upwards  of  20,000,  and 
Ustiy  at  18.700  feet  by  Iv«shint«ov,  who  took  accurate  trigonometo«d  surwy.  of 
ihemountein.    It  is  visible  even  by  moonlight  from  Teheran,  and  from  thefoot  of 
ihe  Kashan  hills  beyond  the  desert    Although  there  appear  to  have  been  na 
eruptions  during  the  historic  period,  columns  of  smoke  ft^quently  as*nd  from  flie 
Zrs.anr^iaUyfr«m  rD:Ll.i.K«h,or«SmokyPea^^^ 
The  copious  thermal  springs  which  weU  up  round  about  the  eone  tpp««  to  be 

formed  by  the  melting  snows  oozing  out  through  the  ^^^^^fj^^^.  ' 
and  emilg  aulphurou.  odours  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  credited  ^7^--^^^ 
withheaKngpr^erti^B.    Copious  ferruginous  and  other  n«|ieral  water.  al«  flow 
LirXpeTDemavend.  which  .eems  to  have  been  -till  active  when  the  old 
lakes  of  the  Iranian  pkteauhi^  already  been  filled  with  alluvia. 

According  to  Jlooal  kgends,  D^mavend.  o*  Divb«id,  a«t  «^«  ^J^ 
the  Kvs  or  Genii,"  has  been  the  ..cue  of  an  the  ev^mte  v^ed  und«^^ 

myths.     Here,  say  the  Persian  Hohwmnedans,  Nodi's  «rk  ^J^^'  ^ 
dwelt  Jemshid  and  Rustem,  heroes  of  the  national  epics;  here  w«.  kindled  the  bon. 
fire  of  Feridun,  vanquisher  of  ^b  giant  Zohak;  here  the  mon«t«r  hunsdf  » 
entombed,  and  the  smoke  of  the motmtain  is  the  hm^id  Mi iiortrd. i  here  dio 
is  chamed  down  the  Persian  Prometheus,  Yarid  ben  Jigad,  who«  Uv«  i»  e^aidly 
devoured  by  a  gigantic  bird.    The  cavern,  of  the  vdcanoe.  «rej^  or^«^ 
guarded  by  -ii^kes,  whidi.  however,  do  not  prevent  the  natave.  from  u^«iig&e 
«dphttr  deposited  in  the  crater  imd  surrounding  ca^tiei.    M«iy  eng8ged|m  tibi. 
industry  perish  in  the  sudden  ri«rms.  which  r«*  dense  cloud,  of  «iow  a^^aAes 
min^  with  miflocating  sdphurou.  ««hiilatio«ii.    From  ^V*^*^^^ 
fiDedwith  ice,  the  eye  in  cle«  weather  sweep,  over  a  vart  hormm  B^m  mi^  ^ 
extents  embracing  the  blue  water,  of  the  Ga.piaii,  ^he  rorroundiiig  higUandm  and 
the  Iranian  taWebnd  studded  Witii  ^  dim  outline,  of  t»wn.  and  gr^  oaw*     _ 

Horth-west  of  Demavend  the  Ellbur.  take.  » iioriih.we««rly  Jwd  p»«M  wifli 
Ihe  Can,ian,  but  gradiuUly  drawi^  ixe^  to  the  co^.  H«e  Ae  Tochal  n««to 
Ml  ahwlute  height  of  13,(H)0  feet  nbove  the  plain  of  Teheraji,  ij^^6_«««ij  P-"* 
rtand  at  .i^elevation  of  over  8.000^.  One  of  the  pealu  iiorth-we^  d^^*»her^ 
.Ifliough  not  the  highest,  is  spedaUy  deri^ted  Ij  ike  m^  ^  ^  «^ 
anot^,  f^iateg  the  crfmi«atii«i«tet  rf  ^  1^^ 
•'throne,  of  Solomon"  (Takht^i^Waimwi)  which  are  fi«md  m  wy  ««*««- 
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or  recent  glaciers,  nor  is  there  apparently  any  evidence  of  a  glacial  period  in 
Persia,  which  nevertheless  retains  so  many  indications  of  a  remote  epoch  of  snows 
.and  abundant  rains.  A  Uttle  to  the  south-east  of  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman  stands  the 
ifrowning  Alamut,  or  -OEagle's  Eyrie,"  chief  stronghold  of  the  «  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  the  theocratic  king  of  the  "Assassins,"  that  is.  ef  fanatics  maddened 
by  "hashish."  After  a  long  siege  this  pkoe  was  captured  by  the  Mongols  in 
1270  and  with  it  fell  the  hundred  other  oasUes  of  the  sect.  But  the  religion  of  these 
80-called  Ismaili  still  survives,  and  the  direct  descendant  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain"  is  a  peaceful  citizen  of  Bombay,  depending  for  his  support  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  his  followers. 

Beyond  the  Takht-i-Suhuman  the  main  range  is  continued  at  a  lower  elevation 
by  the  grassy  Saman  hills,  which  are  pierced  by  the  copious  Sefid-rud,  or  «mite 
River,"  flowing  from  the  Kurdistan  higUands  to  the  Caspian.    West  of  the  Hen- 
rud,  this  is  the  only  stream  that  makes  its  way  throng^  the  northern  scarp  of  the 
pkteau— *  geograpUoal  phenomenon  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  local 
climate.     All  traveUers  speak  of  the  terrible  northern  wind  which  in  summer 
penetrates  from  the  Caspian  through  the  Sefid-rud  gorge  to  the  tableland,  oontbu- 
ally  increasing  in  violence  until  it  acquires  the  force  of  a  hurricane  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge,  where  the  river  is  crossed  Iqr  the  Menjhil  bridge.    Suohis 
its  intensity  at  this  point,  that  the  very  animals  refuse  to  cross  the  bridge  for  fear 
of  being  swept  into  the  torrent  beneath.    The  gale  itself  admits  of  a  very  obvious 
explanation.    During  the  hot,  summer  days  the  vaUeys  sheltered  from  the  north 
wind  by  the  Elburz  range  become  intensely  hot,  their  rarefied  atmosphere  thus 
attracting  the  denser  Caspian  currents,  which  rush  b^  the  Sefid-Koh  defile  to  tiw 
pkteau.    In  winter,  on  the  oontrarjr,  the  colder  winds  of  the  upUnda  are  draim 
tiirough  the  same  opening  down  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  Caspian. 

The  Elbuws  orogrnphio  ^r^em  is  usoally  suppowd  to  terminate  at  the  Sefid- 
Koh,  beyond  which  the  %hlands  iwdeping  round  Ihe  a»y  of  Enaeli  to  the  Ruseo- 

Persian  frontier  form  a  oontinuatioii  of  tJie  Talish  uplands,  whose  first  eminenoea 
rise  above  the  Mugaa  steps*  f^  l^nm-Oammi^  Here  the  oresto  of  tiw  hills 
approach  to  within  12  mileft  of  the  coast,  and  at  many  pofaite  Ihey  present  the 
a««ot  of  steep  escarpments  *t>ovi»  (lie  Owpiaii  waters  Nevertheless  tiiej  Ad«w 
beijan  pkiaaa  may  be  re«>hed  tiitoui^  sevwttd  openlttgs,  and  the  chain  is  owssed 
at  to  elevation  of  6,800  iset  by  two  roads  nmniftg  req^eetivdy  frfom  &e  Bus«|m 
stetionrfAstara,  and  the  SBUOI  seaport  rfKergwrud.  Betwe^  these  two  a^of 
the  TaliA  range  the  oonttast  is  very^ibrupt;  on  th*  one  hand  steep  deohvi^ 
clothed  with  forerti  fci«eB  down  to  the  water's  edge,  on  the  trther  m  gentty 
undulating  sbpa  of  a  plateau  atoost  destitttte  of  vegetation. 


Thb  Caspiah  Seaboae^  am*  Nonra-Wssraiw  trw-Airoe. 
The  narrow  strip  of  coast-hinds  betwe^  the  hills  and  Oie  Oa^iiaa  forming  tte 
two  provinces  of  ^hihm  and  Masanderaa  differs  so  mm*  in  appearance,  soO,  d^ 
add  prodncte  from  the  rest  of  Persia  ths*  it  shorfd  W  eoo^lwed^  «^ 
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geographical  dependence  of  Gaucaffla  than  a  portion  of  Iran,  to  which  it  is 
politically  attached.  So  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  southern  plateau  and 
the  fertile  valleys  north  of  the  Elburz  Mountains,  that  in  this  sharp  opposition 
many  writers  have  sought  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  dualism  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  old  Persiaa  religion.  But  if  in  the  abundance  of  its  running  waters,  its 
vigorous  and  gorgeous  vegetaiun  and  productive  soil,  Masanderan  represents  an 
earthly  Eden  compared  with  the  dreary  southern  wastes,  it  is  also  constituted  a 
land  of  evil  by  the  wild  beasts  infesting  its  forests,  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes 
darkening  the  heavens,  and  eqieciaUy  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  its  marshy 
tracts.  Hence  this  lovely  region  was  in  the  popular  fancy  the  home  of  baneful 
spirits ;  and  "  If  you  wish  to  die,"  says  a  local  proverb,  "  go  to  Ghilan."  Hasan- 
deran  also  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  maleficent  land  in  contrast  with  the 
encirding  uplands,  because  these  were  the  abode  of  the  "  heroes "  and  mythical 
conquerors  of  Persian  poetry,  whereas  the  unprotected  ooastlands  were  occupied  by 
tributary  and  enslaved  popuktions.  A  low-lying  strip  of  territory  stretching  some 
350  miles  round  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  10  or 
13  miles,  waa  neoessaxily  at  the  mercy  of  the  surrounding  highlanders,  who  swept 
down  suddenly  bom  the  hills  and  easily  carried  off  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
rich  tra^g-plaoes  lying  at  their  feet. 

For  its  exuberant  vegetation  Masand^nn  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  moisture- 
bearing  northern  winds  blowing  inland  from  the  Oaqiian.  According  to  the 
approximate  ertunates  of  recent  observers,  the  rainlall  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Ettmnt  is  about  five  times  heavier  than  on  those  facing  southwards.  The 
vapour-ohai^;ed  clouds  xiriag  from  the  sea  are  generally  arrested  by  the  crests  <A 
the  encirding  ranges  and  tibe  water  here  discharged  returns  in  numerous  torrents 
and  streams  to  the  Caspian.  Owing  to  this  unequal  disteibutikm  of  the  rainfall,  the 
most  marked  contrast  is  prcnonted  l^  the  nortlnm  and  southern  deolivitiea  of  &e 
Ferrian  Alps.  The  lattcnr  rise  In  regular  Uxnam  above  the  plateau,  while  the 
ixamia  are  everywhere  furrowed  by  deep^twges,  whose  detritus  has  been  distri- 
bated  in  tiJM  farni  of  alluvia  and  gravel  over  the  intervening  narrow  belt  of 
low-lying  QQa8tlan&  Bvety  advanoed  spur  is  ctmtinuad  seaward*  by  paraUel  linea 
of  headkuida,  each  maxUsg  Une  «ii1?amoe  ci  sraoe  rivor  vaQey,  with  its  ride 
Inanebea  and  a  omnplete  netwotk  of  torrents,  streams,  and  irrigotmg  oanids» 
Hence^  although  lylag  n«rth  of  the  tihirty-sixth  pazaBd,  the  Hacciiidenm  seabottd 
is  oharaotetiaed  bj  a  sani-ibr(^Ho4  vi^etatioDf-lnlly  as  rieh  aa  that  of  Southcan 
Burope.  ~Thb  stefq^  and  deserto  stretoitioir  wa^  of  the  €a^  ian  are  suoo^eded 
•mE&wards  by  a  ridi  IteUaa  landseap^  whwe  flourish  the  almcmd,  fig,  ponuegranate, 
OROtg^  and  dtKm.  The  hiUa  are  dothed  with  box  and  cyiKress  groves,  while  the 
highttr  gronodaare  e^«»red  to  an  alUtiuto  of  over  6,000  feet  wi^  forests  of  beedi, 
9^  mk,  and  otha^  BiropeaD  trees.  The  lew4ying  cultivated  tracts  are  also 
esctiemely  lorti^  and  in  4h0  luiguage  tit  Strabo,  <*  The  gnsbi  h«ce  felHng  frcnn  the 
ear  suffice!  te.raiie  a  fresh  crop,  the  trees  serve  as  hivea  lor  the  bees,  and  distil 
honey  fi?«n1iM^)iw^  > 
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bouring  capital  with  rice,  wheat,  fruits,  raw  silk,  with  fuel  from  its  forests,  and  fish 
from  the  Caspian.  Hence  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Persian  sovereigns  have 
guarded  this  rich  province  from  the  raids  of  the  Turkoman  marauders  holding  the 
Atrek  and  Gurgen  valleys  south-east  of  the  Caspian.  EasUy  defended  on  its 
western  flank,  where  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  advance  close  to  the  sea,  the 
Mazanderan  pkin  broadens  out  on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  vaUey  of  the 
Gurgen,  that  is,  the  "  Wolf  River,"  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Hyroania  of  the 
ancients.*  Hence  this  approach  had  to  be  protected  by  towers  and  ramparte 
running  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  coast.  It  was  this  barrier  that  arrested 
the  advance  of  the  mythical  Yajuj  and  Majuj  tribes,  that  is.  the  "Gog  and 
Magog  "  of  the  mediroval  Arab  writers.  But  in  historic  times  it  has  more  than 
once  been  broken  through,  and  the  present  population  of  Maaanderan  includes  a 
large  number  of  agriculturists  descended  from  Turkoman  nomads. 

Although  within  20  nules  of  the  shore  the  Caspian  reveals  depths  of  800  to 
400  fathoms,  the  Mazanderan  coast  is  completely  destitute  of  good  harbours.  The 
alluvia  washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents  is  distributed  along  the  seaboard, 
which  here  almost  everywhere  develops  straight  lines  or  slight  curves.  The  only 
important  seaward  projection  is  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Sefid-md,  which 
advance  at  least  16  nules  beyond  the  normal  coast-line.  Thus  is  formed  the 
extensive  inlet  which  receives  tiie  western  branch  of  the  delta,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  Murd-ab,  or  "  Dead  Water."  Although  160  square  miles  in  extent, 
it  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  navigable  only  in  a  few  narrow  channels,  while  the  bar  at 
Bnzeli  is  inaccessible  to  vesatels  drawing  more  than  2  feet  The  swampy  reed- 
grown  tracts  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lagoon  give  their  name  to  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  that  is,  "  tiie  MiUrshes."  Owing  to  the  aanual  floodings  of  the 
Sefid-rud,  its  banks  hare  been  considerably  raised,  and  aooording  to  a  local  tradi- 
tion the  town  of  Langherud,  now  lying  some  miles  inland,  was  still  a  seaport  on 
the  Caspian  so  reoentiy  as  the  middle  of  tiie  Ust  century.  Anchors  are  even  said 
to  have  bewi  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Corresponding  witii  the  Muid-ab  in  the  west  is  Aatmbad  Bay  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  tiie  Caspian,  which;  however,  is  much  deeper,  and  aobessible  in  fine 
weather  through  several  channels  to  vessels  drawing  from  12  to  14  f^  It 
is  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  tongue  of  land,  which  graduatty  narrows  eaet- 
wards,  where  it  terminates  in  tiiree  islets,  of  which  the  largest,  Ashnradeh,  has 
been  chosen  by  tiie  Bussians  as  a  naval  station.  Nearly  tiie  whole  of  the 
surrounding  coast  is  covered  witii  tiiiokets  weU  stocked  with  game.  Astrabad  Bay 
presents  on  tiie  whole  tiie  appeartnee  ratiier  of  a  flooded  d&triot  ikmid  a  natural 
inlet  of  tiie  sea,  a  view  that  is  confirmed  by  analogous  oases  6f  sabmertion  at  several 
points  along  the  Caspian  seaboard,  andespedaUy  «fc  Baku  and  Gumish-tepe,  dose 
to  Ashuradeh.  On  the  other  hand  evicfent  traces  of  upheaval,  or  at  least  of  a  former 
higher  level,  can  be  detected  along  the  coast,  dating,  perhaps*  from  ti»e  time  when 

•  The  roots  Ayw  and  gur,  (wolf)  aw  ideatioal  in  old  Arjno,  and  an  explained  V  *•  ^"f^f": 
For  the  interohangB  ol  A  and  y  compare  I«ttn  *o«w  with  Gothic  r««« = M«^  as  in  a» 
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the  Caspian  was  still  connected  with  the  Euxine.  High  above  the  present  sea  level 
the  old  beach  is  fringed  in  some  places  by  the  stems  of  trees  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  all  belonging  to  the  same  species  still  flourishing  on  the  neighbouring 
uplands.  The  fossil  shells  are  also  identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  the 
surrounding  waters,  although  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  oardiaceeo  at  present 
so  common  in  the  Caspian. 

West  of  the  Talish  hills  stands  the  ahnost  isolated  Savalan  volcano,  whose 
highest  cone,  attaining  an  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet;  is  almost  constantly 
covered  with  snow.  Although  abundant  hot  springs  well  up  at  its  base,  no  trace 
of  a  crater  has  been  discovered,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  imeous 
disturbances  during  historic  times.    It  is  completely  detached  from  the  surrounding 

Fi|r-  SI.— Satalam. 
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mountains  on  all  sides  adept  the  west,  where  it  is  connected  by  a  chain  of  hiUa 
with  the  Kara-^h  (« Black  Mountains"),  whose  crests  develop  a  semieirole 
south  ^^he  gorges  of  the  Axas  Biver,  and  terminate  in  Armenia  at  Ararat.  The 
KMt9r^ia^  ^tmioma  the  north-west  border-range  of  the  Iranian  plateeo.  But  it 
eannot  be  regarded  as  a  natural  limit,  for  the  North  Persian,  Sputh  Trans-Caucasian, 
aafl  Turkish  Armraun  highlands  constitute  collectively  a  single  orographic 
^rstmn,  connecting  the  Iranian  with  the  Anatolian  ranges.  This  is  the  upland 
region  to  which  Oarl  Bitter  has  applied  the  general  designation  of  "Medio 
iBthmus,"  a  region  oi  rugged  plateaux,  whose  lowest  depression,  flooded  by  Lake 
ITrmidb,  stffl  maintains  an  devatum  of  4^40^  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  north-west  Persia  Jheonlminating^poiat  is  Moimt  8Aend  (11,800  &6t)b 
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which  at  its  haw  ha«  a  circumlerenoe  of  90  miles,  and  which  plunges  its  roots  deep 
into  the  baain  ol  Lake  Urmiah.  Conmsting  chiefly  of  trachyte^  limeetonee,  sohirta, 
■andHtones,  and  conglomerates,  Sehend  abonnds  with  mineral  waters  of  all  kinds, 
hot  and  cold,  aoiddated,  ferruginous,  sulphurous,  while  the  saline  streams  flowing 
from  the  west  slope  to  Lake  Urmiah  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  salt  contained 
in  the  waters  of  that  basin.  A  deep  cavern  in  the  mountain  emits  carbonic  acid  in 
such  abundance  that  animals  penetrating  into  this  fissure  perish  inevitably.  The 
entrance  is  encumbered  with  heaps  of  bones,  and  according  to  the  local  tradition  it 
takes  the  name  of  Iskanderiah,  or  "  Alexander's  Grotto,"  because  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  concealed  his  treasures  in  its  poisonous  atmosphere.  On  the  east  side 
the  rocks  contain  rich  copper  and  argentiferous  lead  ores. 

South  of  Savalan  the  triangular  region  comprised  between  Elbura  and  the  west 
Persian  border-chains  is  occupied  by  various  mountain  masses  and  ridges  forming 
a  transition  between  the  two  orographic  systems.    Of  these  the  most  imposing  is 
the  famous  Kaflan-Kuh,  at  once  a  climatio  and  historical  frontier,  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Elburz,  joining  it  at  its  south-east  extremity,  while  on  the 
other  three  sides  completely  limited  by  the  long  bend  described  by  the  Eizil-Uzen 
before  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Shah-rud  above  the  Menjhil  Gorge.    North  of 
this  parting-line  the  climate  is  moist  and  the  grassy  steppe  well  watered  by 
perennial  streams ;  south  of  it  the  air  is  inuoh  drier,  the  land  ittore  arid.    On  one 
side  the  population  is  chiefly  of  Turki,  on  the  other  of  Iranian,  stodt.    Hence,  not- 
withstanding its  moderate  elevation  compared  with  the  Elbur«,  Kurdish,  and 
Armenian  higUands,  the  Kaflan-Kuh  is  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  continental 
diaphragm,  and  in  any  case  it  really  belongs  to  the  orogrH>hio  system  which  forms 
the  water-parting  between  the  Ca/^itai  and  the  Pernan  desert.    It  consists  of  marls 
partly  disturb^,  and  even  changed  to  a  sort  <if  porcelain,  by  volcanic  eruptions  of 
porphyry.    The  lofty  Khamseh  ridge,  which  jrtretches  southwards  between  the 
Mbun  and  the  l^iah-rud  valley,  abounds  in  minerals,  and  me  of  ihe  spun  crossed 
by  the  road  from  Sultanieh  to  Kasvin  forms  a  solid  nwss  of  ferruginous  ores  with  a 
very  high  percentage  of  metaL 

The  Kurdistan  mountaimC  some  of  whose  peaks  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
Sehoad,  are  connected  with  the  Tendurek  cone  over  against  Ararat,  and  li^  it  are 
partly  of  volcanic  origin.  In  this  upland  district  a  crater  has  been  opened  whence 
the  lavas  have  flowed  in  a  broad  stream  over  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  talky  of 
the  Sebnas,  a  north-west  affluent  of  Lake  Urmiah.  Here  the  river  flows  al  some 
pmnts  between  basaltic  diffs  over  300  feet  high.  The  upper  crests  seem,  like  the 
Sehend,  to  consist  mostiy  of  traohitio  pwf^yries.  All  these  wert  FersiMi  highkada 
run^with  surprinng  vaaianaity  no)rth«wert  and  south-east^  irith  a  scnnewhat  nuKre 
southerly  trend  than  the  €hreat  Oanoas^and  North  >KhonMsan  rangea.  Mbrt  of  ihe 
.  chains  otmsist  of  tertiary  Umesbmes  and  chalks,  whereas  the  spurs  advandng 
towards  the  Tigris  are  mdnly  more  recent  nummuHtio  and  sandstone  fcomations. 
The  West  Persian  frontier  highlands  are  sometimes  coQeotively  known  as  the 
Zagios  Mountains,  although  this  Greek  appellation  applies  properly  only  to  the 
nu^  darting  the  Mesopotaraian  i^sniB  aad^s^MXttted  l^  Jiie  Ktn^li^  4v«MaUfl7 
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frmn  the  mor»  eMterly  Luriitan  and  Kkuiiatan  ayitemf.  They  are  fiarored  at 
intervals  by  broad  ttngt,  or  gorges,  ooourring  not  in  the  lower  ohalk  and  nununu- 
Utic  ranges,  but  in  the  more  elevated  sections,  so  that  they  are  evidently  due  rather 
to  fractures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  than  to  slow  erosive  action.  From  the  large 
number  of  these  defiles,  through  which  the  routes  ascend  in  a  succession  of  terraces 


Fif.  13. — KaviMTAIf  BOBDIk  Ranob. 
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Itein  &«  UBMipotunian  |plwns  to  ihe  InrnKa^fSMtmOf  the  whole  reg&m  takes  the 
name  (tf  T<Qg«r^  or  "  Land  of  €ka|[es." 

Thx  WMgrwat  MtamfjiMm  Atm  Qkbat  Dvaaen. 

Tiui  gesdMHral  eletatiim  of  ^  Wert  Perinan  highlands,  as  dstftttdned  by  the 
Ettfi^  surveyots  appmtad  to  lay  down  the  Turko-Persiim  frontier-tine,  was 
finmd  tb  be  gne^mt  tiaa  had  hitiiarto  bees'  supposed.  Amongst  the  most 
ecminoaiMui  pealctis  tl«  Ipmous  £heod/th»Bevaiid  of  liwiaDi  mytihblogyv*  mM» 
of  ^ii«rt>  and  gnmito  rieing  to  a  height  of  11,OOQ  leet  south  of  Hanwdaor  which 
dty  itself  stands  eome  ^000  feet  above  aea  leveL  MnauS^Jm  ooverod  with  snow  for 
e^^t  mimths  in  the  yen'.    Ifonat  AUjuk  also^  soutib  ttf  Ispahan,  is  saM  to  have  an 
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elerfttion  of  14,000  feet,  but  all  these  highlanda  appeAi'  to  oulminate  in  the  Kuh- 
Dinar,  which  nuu  north  of  Shiraa  parallel  with  the  Peraian  Oulf,  and  which  from 
the  aea  near  Bushir  i»  viaible  for  a  distance  of  over  120  miles,  towering  above  the 
intervening  ranges,  themselves  exceeding  0,000  or  10,000  feet.  According  to 
Saint  John  some  of  its  peaks  are  at  least  3,000  feet  higher  than  had  been  supposed, 
and  the  Kuh-i-Dena,  the  colossus  of  these  highlands,  is  believed  considerably  to 
exceed  17,000  feet,  being  thus  second  to  Demavend  alone  in  the  whole  of  Hither 
Asia  west  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  But  some  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Tengsir 
region  are  e^en  of  more  difficult  access  than  the  giants  of  the  plateau.  At  certain 
points  they  present  vertical  walls  1,000  or  1,600  feet  high,  thus  forming  the  so- 
called  diu,  or  natural  strongholds,  vhich  can  be  reduced  only  by  hunger. 
Teidijerd,  the  laat  of  Persia's  native  sovereigns,  held  out  for  some  time  in  one  of 
these  rocky  citadels  against  the  Arabe. 

The  violent  disturbances  by  which  the  northern  ranges  were  deflected  parallel 
with  the  Persian  OuU,  and  with  its  former  northern  extension  now  filled  by  the 
alluvia  of  the  Tigria  and  Euphrates,  have  also  given  to  the  Laristan  system  • 
direction  mainly  panllal  with  the  Strait  of  Onnui.  Here  the  Jebel-Bukun,  north- 
east of  Bandar  Abbas,  attains  an  altitude  of  10,700  feet  But  while  the  ooaet 
ranges  generally  run  east  and  west,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Kishm  is  disposed 
in  the  direction  from  sonih-west  to  north-east  The  other  islands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Persian  Ghilf  are  mere  fragments  of  coast  ranges  partly  sulmerged,  ond 
following  the  normal  direction  of  tlie  Persian  orographic  system  from  north-west  to 
south-east. 

For  a  distance  of  1,100  miles  hem  the  banks  of  the  Kixil-Uien  in  Aserbeijan 
to  the  Bampusht  uplands  in  Baluchistan,  this  direction  is  mainly  fdlowed  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  in  some  place*  ananM  quite  an  Alpine  character.  The 
Garghish  and  Darbish,  south-west  and  south-east  d  Keshan,  are  both  over  11,600 
feet  high ;  while  the  snowy  Shir^Euh,  south  of  Yeid,  exceeds  this  elevation  by 
nearly  2,000  feet  According  to  Saint-John,  various  summit*  in  the  Jamal-Baria, 
or  "  Odd  Mountains,"  as  well  as  the  basalt  Knh-i-Haiar,  south  and  sonth-weet  of 
Kirman,  all  rise  to  heights  of  13,500  feet  and  upwards,  while  the  Euh-i-Bergon  the 
Baluch  frontier  still  maintains  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  In  this  little-known 
south-eost  craner  of  Persia  names  such  as  Sefid-Kuh  ("  White  Mountain*  "),  Sarhad 
("Oold  Region"),  l?T;hiBtan  ("The  Highland*"),  all  imply  the  presence  of 
ranges  of  concid.'..rable  elevation.  Here  also  the  vtdoanic  cones  of  Nauahadur  and 
Basman,  besidr;*  some  other  less  elevated  volcanoes  in  Narmathir,  stand  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  former  marine  basin  now  filled  widi  the  sands  •of  the  desert  -  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  prolongation  of  the  main  Iranian  axis  tlirougfa  the  Sehend 
would  tcnninate  in  the  extreme  nortl|-we*t  in'  the.conmqKmding  igneous  mas*  of 
Ararat.  Along  the  south  coast,  both  hi  the  Pendan  GhiLt  and  Arabian  See;  tirace* 
of  oscillation  have  been  discovered  ^hich  are  also  probably  associated  witii  Plutonie 
phenomena.  In  Persian  and  Balndi  Mekran  numerous  eminiBnce*  occur  wbioh 
are  found  to  be  the  craters  of  now  extinct  mud  volcanoe*. 

The  small  isolated  groups  rising  in  1h»  midst  ol  the  *Bnii*  and  days  oi  tibe 
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desert  on  the  plateau  ah»  follow  the  general  direotion  of  the  Persian  mountain 
system,  although  the  trap  and  traohitio  8iah-Kuh  ("  Black  Mountain  "),  Home  90 
miles  from  Teheran,  runs  exceptionally  rather  east  and  west.  Like  £lburi, 
although  to  a  less  extent.  ♦»♦•  «^ah-Euh,  which  scarcely  exceeds  6,000  feet, 
presents  a  ri^<«rkable  contrast  between  its  northern  and  southern  declivities.  The 
latter  are  b«he  and  parched,  while  the  former  are  overgrown  with  brushwood, 
which  in  the  pyes  of  f hr  surrounding  nomads  seem  like  magnificent  forests. 

The  vast  triangular  regiori  enclosed  by  the  border  ranges  is  little  more  than  a 
•andy,  argil  iac«ou8,  stony,  or  saline  desert  studded  hera  and  there  with  a  few  oases. 
"  In  order  to  lortii  a  correct  idea  of  the  more  populous  parts  of  Khorassan,  we  should 
fancy,"  remarks  MatOregor,  "  a  small  green  circle  round  every  village  indicated  on 
the  map,  and  shade  all  the  rest  in  brown."  These  waste  spaces,  encircled  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  were  certainly  a  marine  basin  at  the  time  when  the  volcanoee 
rising  above  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  were  still  active.  The  regular  strata 
observed  l^  Filippi  on  the  banks  of  the  Ahvar  south-east  of  Sultanieh  show  that 
the  basin  was  not  completely  filled  in  till  comparatively  recent  times.  Here  the 
layen  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  oky  clothed  with  vegetable  humus  rest  on  heaps  of 
debris  containing  pottery,  incised  bones,  fragments  of  charcoal,  and  other  remains 
of  human  industry.  These  deposits  may  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  over  40  miles, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  then  can  hera  be  no  question  of  recent  distorbance  and 
radistribution  of  the  soil.  Hence  the  present  surface  of  this  Iranian  depression 
has  been  formed  since  the  surrounding  slopes  were  inhabited  by  man,  whose 
pottery  hai  been  swept  by  the  running  waten  down  to  the  plain.  These  remains, 
carried  down  probably  during  a  oold  epoch,  corresponding  to  the  Alpine  glacial 
period,  contributed  to  completely  fill  up  the  Persian  Mediterranean.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  as  well  as  in  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  vast 
quantities  of  sand  and  argillaceous  dust  hare  been  gradually  accumulated  by  the 
weathering  of  the  surrounding  uplands,  o<mibined  with  the  action  of  rain  and 
running  watera  distributing  the  detritus  over  large  spaces  and  filling  up  all  the 
depressions  on  the  plains.  But  although  resembling  in  appearance  the  "yellow 
earth "  of  Ohina,  this  detritus  i^  now  unsuitable  for  cultivation  owing  to  the 
absence  of  irrigating  streams.  The  inUmd  sea  itself  could  never  have  been  dried 
up  but  for  the  excessive  evaporation.  With  a  more  copious  rainfall  it  might 
have  been  permanently  maintained,  while  slowly  raising  its  bed  by  the  sedimen- 
tary deposits  from  the  encircling  hills,  trough  which  it  must  have  ultimately 
found  some  outlet  seawards. 

In  the  south-eastern  deserts  the  prevailing  element  is  sand,  disposed  by  the 
winds  in  ever-shifting  dunes,  by  whidi  caravan  routes  are  effiused,  arable  tracts 
continually  encroached  upon,  the  very  villages  and  towns  themselves  threatened 
with  destruction.  Borne  places  have  even  already  been  invaded,  and  their  Inhabi- 
tants compelled  to  migrate  to  new  homes.  Elsewhere  the  sands  themselvea  hme 
been  swept  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hard  rooky  surface,  or  perhaps  extensive 
gravel  tracts,  like  the  beds  of  dried-up  torrents.  Thus  within  a  single  day  the 
caravans  will  often  traverse  distriota  of  very  different  aspect— -strips  of  day  and 
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«md  alternating  with  gravel  and  -tony  waste*.  A  wiidemew  to  Ae  north-west  <rf 
Sistan  has  heen  weU  named  the  Dash-i-Na-ummed.  or  "  Plain  of  Despond,  and 
east  of  it,  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  stands  the  famous  Reig  Rawan.  an  wokted 
bluff,  noted  for  the^  musio  of  the  surrounding  sands,  which  at  tmies  »s  heard  a 

""^B^the  most  formidable  desert  in  Persia  is  the  Lut  or  Loth,  as  it  is  «dled  by 
the  people  of  Khorassan,  a  name  associated  by  some  with  the  Lot  of  Holy  Writ, 
but  ^  others  more  correctly  exphuned  to  mean  any  wUdeme-s  or  waterless  ^t. 
The  gromid  of  this  dreary  waste  is  «knost  everywhew  formed  by  a  compact  layer 
of  c<^se  sand  bound  together  with  salt,  and  covered  with  a  Ughtor  sim^hich  « 
Mown  about  by  every  wind.     Lying  between  the  Kirman  and  South  ^«««»^ 
highlands,  the  Lut  is  completely  uninhabited,  and  possesses  «>  few  wells  that 
caravans  in  ite  narrowest  part  have  to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  water  to 
last  three  days  and  four  nighte.     The  Gtobi  and  Kidl-Eum  them-elve.   are 
fertae  re^ons  compared  with  this  «  Persian  S«h«*,-  whifih  in  the  iea^  cmt^ 
Istekhri  already  described  as  the  most  dismal  soUtude  in  all  the  knds  subject  to 
Idam      Seen  from  some  of  the  surrounding  heighte  it  preeente  the  appearance  of 
a  pale  red  mass  of  incandescent  metal  sttetehing  away  beyond  the  honaon, 
the^rce  ghire  of  its  doudless  skies  nowhere  reUeved  by  .i  flitting  shadow  from 
dawntosmiset      Yet  it  is  at  least  in  one  rei?»eot  somewhat  less  desolatmg  thaa 

,nany  of  the  Turkestan  steppes.     The  outline  of  its  hori«m  nowhere  pies^te 
the  form  of  a  perfect  cirde,,  the  monotonous  prospect  being  here  and  tk»re  broken 

by  Uuish  or  violet  hills,  floating  Uke  light  clouds  in  ih^  Hquid  atmosphere,  and 
serving  as  landmarks  to  tiie  wayfarer. 

The  deeper  parte  of  the  Pewian  basins  wre  generally  oecupiedlqr  •■to»«M*wM^ 
blown  in  the  north  as  *«««.  ill  the  south  as  M*»  or  M»*«.     f*  ««-f  ^J^ 
most  extensive  is  that  stretohing  acw«  the  sandy  desert,  north  ^  1^  Tebbes 
Mountains.     Another,  extending  fe«n  the  Kuh-i-Sirfi  range  ^wwds  £•*«.« 
aaid  to  have  a  circmnlerence  of  46  miles,  whUe  ite  real  ri»  w  pi^Ai^  doubted  by 
the  mirage.     Other  Urge  k^riim  the  r«tt«««  «f  4fW-up  Wtes.  <»«  •««r*^ 
the  vaUeys  of  Kirman,  which,  like  the  mo«ttt«n  range*,  have  inB»mal  diwel^ 
from  north-West  to  loutii-east     Host  of  the«i  b«Bni  present  »  r^  «^g»U« 
surface.bebgbtokena*  various  pofaite  by  small  h»ttows.  pre-entdng  mrnOmm 
difficulty  to  camel  traffic.     B«*  «»imd  the  edge  of  the  true  kevir.  quagmtt*)^ 
of  rare  occurrence.     In  wint««  the  moist  earth  is  Waeki«d«njven^  ilt^ 
up  by  the  plough,  but  in  summer  it  is  covered  witha  sahne  film,  beneith^wh>.» 
tie  LcheVous  soa  remain.  «>ft  and  sw«npy  lor  a  l^mg  time^^^ 
the  kevir  north  of  Yesd  st«,ds  pmbaWy  at  II  hei^  al^5,0(»  fe^ 
but  toward,  the  m^-e^  it  fc».  g«ad«^r  l«wef  and  toir«r.  '^'^^'^ 
north^t  of  Kirman,  to  1,260  feet,  «nd  at  ite  lowest  poix^V  weording  to  Khanikof , 
ite  absokte  elevation  soarodyexeeeda  400  or  600  feat 
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Htd^oorapht  and  Olimatb  of  Pkmia. 

It  u  diffioolt  to  fonn  even  an  epprasiniato  eetinutte  of  the  wawud  dninage  to 
the  GMfum,  Pennn  Gulf,  and  AmUan  Sea  oompand  with  the  extent  of  theee 
inland  hadlae.  !%#  tetp^otiTe  areae  have  evtti  been  modified  during  paat  g«>]o- 
gioal  efweha.  My*n  lonnedy  oopioos  enongb  to  naoh  the  ooaat  ate  now  lost  in 
aone  inland  swimp,  while  a  nnmber  of  now  lai|(|]eoked  lakea  at  one  time  die- 
chaiged  liieir  otwHIow  to  4m  •anoanding  pmsm  hanna.  Similar  ohangea  an 
itUl  gm§m  ina  amm  to  aeaaon,  and  moat  ol  th«  etreame  veaohing  the  tea 
Mng  f|w  flood*  WW  «lMmiM  in  lit*  Mndi  at  low  water.  Bat  even  indoding 
tiia«e  intecniillimt  ti0Mi^ai!ifl«  in  t^  entwaxd  drainage  i^atem,  iti  wliole  area  oannot 
be  eetimated  at  liMra  %^  l«Ting  to  that  of  the  ohieed  banna  abont  twe- 

tbiida  ol  th*  111^  Hainan  phiteatt.* 

The  liMrt  etieama  flowing  fmn  the  EQrara  ipnge  to  the  Oaqpian  oioi  alone 
oompareiniifowi%iau)ie«fW^  Di^eAMcand  CKprgenieaoh ibe 

odaet  thinwglbiki^pii^  aadahaUow  e9Rint»  while  tiie  JNd-rad>  altlumgli  mora 
^ofiivn,  is  v^W>^i^  ^  navigatieik  Tbm  Jnnia^  Hindiyan  (ZiMk), 
SUlDt-i-Arabb  and  otibor  aHhienia  of  the  PeMan  Gvlf  an  men  wadiee  lordaUo 
thzooglioait  tho  year,  and  in  aoaiaer  aepa^ati^  1^  *stHp«f  wod  tfom  iba  sea. 
l|iv«i^h«iep  P«aia  povenea  one  natty  mn^giKUJa  livar  in  the  Kanm  or  Entan, 
whidh  it  ftii^paed  by  tlio  imiitid  tomnteof  H^r&^m 

litOi^haireyMr.ri  tiSlaatMam  goeedineay  totiMPtomanO^  btm  wh^  it  it 
maiidy  divirtadli^  an  «aUtiiA  mu^  to^ik»  Shat^-Avidi.  It  haa  tba*  become  a 
men  tr£b«tK>7  Ok'  the  gnat  lleaopotandan  aitoiy,  like  the  Biyala  and  JEeiJkH 
.  which  jelft  tba  7%m  ^0af  i^  SHU  the  Xmm  ihoidd  tw  the  natuml  bagiiway 
Sot  niQKidMndiailHrwndedby  tik»  Pecpi«  Qnit  ti»,tb»plateaa,  lor  it  if  neaityiimr 
iMt  d#e^  lktmi^m^&»  jm;  md  aoeoarildb  toateKOMn  ior  a  dia^anoe  of  I5a 
vdlm  fummmal^  Tb»  ^j^liflietinla  fo  ^  a«f%a^  ia  a  M«fr  of  roeka-atav 
<i>»<>ld^<tim„^;JUiwa4  ^Wi»  Ihf  v«]|tyi%^)Q«M«d,bf„lM»tM^  i^^ 
Idfli  mm  !8(H>  iHftt  }^  wWh  «f  f  mmm%^  |lbi»lfpl9ffef  i«|iK|  Jl^  % 
h»«id  «f  iaaii»  '<  Hip*  «!•  jiim  ««*»»•. jpini in  iAI#  ^>di|PiPiidf#(^iiii^« 
«e«i«#  a^p^  Jbe|w«efr^lb^  p?«^^i^f8%4ii-  dl^pi«0$t.|pfii^ii<|^i|M^ 

*<!»»<  An  W^i^ii0^^0^^^i^^$m  ;jfeiyfly  iicwded  ihe  KM^^^i-idipt 
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especiaUy  if  the  Ahww  rapids  were  avoided  by  constructing  an  already  projected 
canal  less  than  two  miles  in  length.  According  to  M.  Dieulaloy,  Shnster  might  be 
reached  by  steamers  of  600  tons  burden  and  120  horse-power  merely  by  reetonng 
the  dam  and  locks  at  Ahwaz. 

The  streams  flowing  to  the  inland  basins  are  relatiyely  even  far  less  copious 
than  those  draining  seawards.  This  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  innumerable 
depressions  on  the  pkteau  whose  moisture  is  evaporated  in  the  dry  season,  or  else 
lost  in  the  mud  of  the  saline  marshes.  A  watercourse  descending  from  the  B3iiw 
Mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Lut^  desert  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
soUtudes,  but  within  the  memory  of  man  it  has  never  been  flooded.  Even  in  rainy 
years  the  water  never  rises  above  the  arable  tracts,  although  its  bed  w  deeply 
excavated  by  the  long  and  constant  action  of  an  old  current. 

At  present  the  rainfall,  everywhere  very  light  except  on  the  northem  sbpee  of 
Ae  Mburz.  scarcely  exceeds  a  yearly  average  of  10  inehes,  falling  in  Central  Persia 
and  on  the  Baluoh  frontier  to  about  6  inches.  This  w-ardty  of  moisture  is  due,  as 
in  the  regions  lying  farther  east,  to  the  atmospheric  currents,  which  are  mainly 
continental.  The  two  great  marine  basins  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Mediternmean 
Ue  respectively  on  the  south-east  and  west,  whereaa  the  prevailing  wmds  «ome 
either  ^m  the  south-west  across  the  African  and  Arabian  sands,  or  else  frwn  the 
north-east  across  the  Asiatic  mainhind  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  Turkestan 
Bteppee.  This  last  is  the  dreaded  wind  of  "a  hundred  and  twenty  days,"  which 
blows,  especiaUy  in  Sistan,  with  such  violence  that  the  trees  are  unable  to  take  root 

in  the  ground.     To  this  breezy  region  has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  the 

windmill.  •       i 

The  atmosphere  of  the  phiteau  is  thus  extremely  dry,  the  relative  proportion  of 

humidity  ranging  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  JKrlnan  fttom  16ta20  percent^ 
failing  in  the  desert  of  Lut  to  11-2  per  cent.,  the  tewest  that  has  yet  been  «^^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.    Even  in  We,rt  P*Wia  the  air  is  »  dry  in  sunflner  and 
autumn  that  metal  objects  exposed  on  the  teireees  at  night  retain  tbdr  luabe 
for  months  together.     To  this  deficiency  of  moisture  must  be  attribntod  the 
extreme  variation  of  temperature  between  day  and  night.     In  themonfliof  Jidy 
the  gkss  has  risen  from  66°  F.  before  eunrise  to  138^  in  the  sun  at  eight  o^doA 
inthemoming.    At  times  ^  air  becomes  darkened  by  «  dry  fogs,"  during  iHiieh 
neither  dust  nor  dew  is  precipitated.   Little  dust  whiriwinda  are  of  daily  oooutrenwr. 
They  spring  up  between  nine  and  elevwi  o'clodt  in  the  morning,  aooording'to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  giadusUy  increase  in  number  and  vdome  till  two  o'clook 
in  the  afternoon.     Sometiiiies  also  dense  douds  of  sand  are  formed,  bounding 
the  horison  like  a  solid  walL    Thesummer  heat  is  often  as  intense  aa  in  the  AMsw 
Sahara,.and  near  Meshed  stores  o|  stei^  and  sul|Khato  of  soda  have  been  liquefied, 
implying  a  temperature  of  131*'  F.^    To  the  sultry  region  of  the  Lut  desert 
Khanikot  attributes  the  southenr  deflection  of  the  isothermal  lines  throughout 
Northern  Persia;  and  to  the  same  source  of  heat  may  perhaps  be  duotheatoosfc 
tropical  character  of  the  vegetation  in  Ma«uideran  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
Caspian  ooeet^lands.    The  pestilential  dry  wind,  known  as  the  ««faA  sSaim.  whioh 
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occasionally  blows  from  the  desert  to  the  coast  about  Bandar- Abbas,  is  much 
dreaded  by  trarellers,  who  report  that  its  victims  turn  rapidl^  blue,  and  soon 
perish. 

To  sni^ly  the  want  ol  a  sufficient  rainfall,  the  peasantry  have  developed 
a  sjrstem  of  underground  kamU  or  kanott  (irrigating  canals),  which,  like  those  of 
Algfaiittistan,  are  excavated  with  unerring  instinct  and  maintained  with  jealous 
care.  BvA  even  with  this  resource,  cultivation  is  scarcely  possible  beyond  the 
Ufdand  valleys,  lor  there  are  no  summer  rains,  moisture  falling  as  a  rule  only 
in  winter  andsprii^.  Hence  in  summer  no  water  can  be  had  except  in  the  Alpine 
regions,  where  the  deep  springs  are  fed  by  the  melting  snows.  Lower  down  the 
sofl  is  completely  dried  up  by  the  twofold  action  of  the  solar  heat  and  kanat 
drainage.  Bxoept  in  the  higher  valleys,  how  little  this  dreary,  parched-up  land 
corresponds  with  the  ideal  desoripticns  of  the  national  poets,  Hafiz  and  Sadi  I 
Long  jovpieys  must  be  mad?  aoross  the  plateau  and  down  to  the  intervening 
depressions  before  we  meet  with  those  spicy  groves,  rosy  bowers,  and  purling 
bspoks  et^Miing  witii  the  tm^  of  the  nightingale,  which  on  the  whole  are  rathw 
the  dream  ol  the  poet  seeking  in  lanoy  what  nature  denied  him.  The  famous 
Band-Emir,  'described  in  eastern  mi  western  poetry  as  a  uoble  stream  flowing 
beneatii  the  cod  shade  of  a  rich  vegetation,  is  merely  a  canal  Averted  by  a  dam 
from  the  littie  river  which  waters  the  phun  of  Persepolis.  So  {oecious  is  water 
in  this  arid  region  that  an  ordinary  reservoir  becomes  a  limpid  lake  moirdled  by 
pictun^ne  diffs  and  mnhrageous  dopes. 

The  only  lake  re«%  deserving  the  name  is  the  Dariaoha  ("Idttie  Sea  "),  better 
known  as  the  Lake  of  Unniah,  Maragha,  or  Annenistan,  at  tiie  west  foot  of  the 
Sehend,  in  tiie  extreme  north-west,  and  already  witiiin  the  r^ioa  of  the  Armenian 
uplands.  Sfore  a  ddi^tfid  and  ever-varying proqpect  is  pnamUAhf  tibe Idax^ 
and  headUnd*  and  sonoimdiag  l^^K  plung^  tibeir  roots  deep  into  the  water,  by 
the  wooded  duoras  and  distant  view  of  snowy  Ararat.  Tet,  compared  with  the 
Alpine  Idns  of  Centrd  Borope,  TTrmiah  is  a  mere  k^ooa,  nowhero  exeeeding  45 
fset,  and  mik  an  average  dcptit  of  probaUy  not  more  tiban  15  or  16  feat  Bence, 
although  oov«ring  an  ana  of  about  1,600  square  miles,  its  vdnme  is  dx  o>  eig^t 
times  inferior  to  thtot  of  Geneva,  whidi  is  rektivdy  so  much  gnu^  M  size.  <^ 
the  town  of  Urmiah  the  bada,  IsSs  Aram  the  west  to  the  east  shedpe^^ti^  a 
snccead<mof  fivepwleatlyregakr  plateaux,  while  at  other  pcantitii^abiad^  banks 
stretdi  Jar  inland  thnmgih  saline  flats,  soarody  ridng  a  lew  indws  above  ib» 
surface.  Towards  the  south  is  a  grovp  of  about  fi%  islets,  olirhidi  tkoree  are  large 
enough  to  be  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  pastures.  The  water  is  more  saline  and 
richer  in  iodine  thui  that  ollhe  Dead  Sea  itsdi.  Swimmers  OMmot  dive  in  it,  and 
their  bodies  beoeme  nnmediatdy  covered  with  a  coating  of  sdt,  whidi  sparkles  in 
thesunlftediamottd-dnat.  When  ^  wind  Ubws^  large  sbeeto  of  saline  loam  are 
devdeped  on  the  s«xfM>^  and  aloi^g  the  shore  salt  has  been  dspodted  in  dabs 
several  inohes  IhidK,  and  extsbdiiig  in  some  places  loor  a  distance  of  three  or  lour 
milea.  Whowver  the  shote  is  eadly  aeessiible,  the  natives  have  estaUished 
MJiaes  lika  tboae  ol  1Im>  IbditsvnuMNm,  tlQangk  they  prafer  in  general  the 
109 
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mineral  ^It  of  the  neighbouring  hillm  which  i.  much  purer  and  more  e^y 
worked.  No  fishes  or  moUusos  live  in  the  hAe.  which,  however,  teem,  witti  » 
piirticukr  species  of  smaU  Crustacea,  distinguidiedby  a  thin  tMl,«id  «»vmgMfood 

tTthe  flocksof  swank  and  other  Wrd.  frequenting  the  hOw.  Here  .»  ako  Knne 
«,eoies  of  imwota  not  found  eb»where,  and  a  special  saline  flora  developed  on  the 
surrounding  mud  renders  the  shore  almost  everywhere  muipproaohaUe.     These 


Fig.  St.— L*xa  Ubmub. 
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Uaddsh  or  dark-green  tnurts,  sometime,  shining  with  a  awtalKo  luatn,  rtietdh 
a  lou»  way  bebw  the  s«rfiM»  of  the  iwrater,  and  oMrtaiu  magneda  aad  mm,  bewde 

,  large  ptouortion  of  organic  remaisi    The  oHy  reaidue  of  ♦K    .  ocmpoMd  mett« 
impart.  swA  consistency  to  Oie  liquid  Bwlaoe  thirt  «f«i  undwr  the  aetm 
winds  it  ftub  to  xiae  into  rolling  wmve^  hut  hwaks  sluggiridy  agaiMt  the  ^ 
Near  die  SdmaavaUey,  on  the  «irtii>'WeBt  side  of  As  lake,  and  near  liievaiag. 

o<  I^hkergan  in  the  south-east,  a»  Ishe  fafflOB.  "  max«e  tfjirittg^**  whew  d^oAt 
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hftfe  nipplied  materiaU  lor  lome  of  the  fineit  buildmgi  in  Pertia  and  Western 
Ana.  Thit  "  marUe  of  Tabris  "  is  generally  of  a  yellowish,  pink,  or  milk-white 
eokrar,  and  spaiUea  like  quarii.  It  often  fonns  oonoretions  like  stalactites,  and 
its  veins  of  oxidM  impart  to  it  the  most  delicate  tints.  It  was  probably  deposited 
at  a  time  when  the  iq[vings  had  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  present,  which 
scarcely  exceeds  66"  F.  The  precipitates  now  consist  of  very  thin  snow-white 
layers,  in  other  reapeots  exactly  rasamMing  the  marble  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  level  td  Lake  Urmiah  has  frequently  changed.  According  to  the  local 
troditiain  it  was  formaJv  much  higher  than  at  present,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  ttma  when  it  had  shrunk  to  considerably  lower  dimensions.  These 
osoillatikHfts  are  attrOmted  l^  the  natives  to  a  prodigi^ms  monster  who  dwells  at  the 
bottom,  and  passes  his  lime  in  alternately  drinking  and  disgorging  the  waters  of 
Urmiah.  Its  Inrmer  higher  level  is  in  any  case  shown  by  the  old  water-marks  on 
the  rocks  h^  up  above  the  present  surface,  and  hy  the  headlands,  such  as  that  of 
Shah-i-lUh  towatds  the  north-west  in  the  direction  of  Tabriz,  which  at  one  time 
were  idands  in  the  mid^  of  tiie  lake. 

At  preecnt  tht  lacustrine  level  is  sinking,  a  droumstance  explained  by  the 
apread  of  oultrration,  which  necesiarily  absorbs  a  la^or  quantity  of  water  for 
irriga^g  puiposea.  The  whole  bism,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  its  farthest  affluents, 
exceeds  20«00&  iquMe  liiiles,  and  the  ramlall  within  ^com  area,  even  estimating  it  at 
no  more  tkaii  10  niolMs  jmtfy,  represents  a  telal  maaa  of  at  least  350  million  cubic 
fset,  or  about  half  of  the  whole  vdnme  collected  in  the  Udte  itself.  According  to 
the  extent  of  the  outflow,  as  zi^fulated  by  the  requirements  of  the  surrounding 
cultivated  ]aads»  the  oontoura  of  tiie  h^e  must  change  aU  the  more  rapidly  that  the 
water  is  spiead  in  ehaUow  masses  over  a  wider  area.  The  area  of  Lago  Haggiore, 
Botwithstiffiding  its  great  ^bsfi&k,  ohaagaa  as  much  as  16  square  miles  between  the 
dry  and  wet  seasons.  Some  k^  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  great  alterationa 
presented  by  the  imlMNi  of  Lake  ITrmiab,  a  lai^  portion  of  which  is  little  better 
than  a  flooded  swainp.  Such  a  basin  eviSently  afknrda  little  scope  lor  navigation, 
and  the  fmuport  ol  aiignbftndise  and  passengers  is  usually  effected  bjr  means  of 
rafts.  In  1838  an  vmole  of  the  Shah  had  houself  appointed  grand  admiral  of  the 
lake^  and  to  seouve  a  monopoly  of  iU  navigation  forthwith  caused  all  the  oraft 
belonging  to  private  persons  to  ba  aeiced  and*  destroyed. 

Of  the  nnmerottB  feeders  of  tiie  lake  the  most  important  is  the  Jag^tu^  whieih 
ooaieairott  the  aonth,  tad  one  bcaneh  of  which',  the  Saruk,  reoeivaa  a  poilun  of  ita 
supplies  'from  a  krge  well  on  a  limestone  eminaiee  known  as  the  Takht-i-Sulatmaa, 
or  "Throne  of  SoIoaMm.''  The  hill  itself,  which  is  of  oval  shape  and  about  160 
iMt  high,  haa  evidenliiy  been  gradually  formed  by  the  water,  whidi  preoi^tatea 
Uqmrs  of  ttavadae  at  the  orifice.  Other  petr^oations  caused  by  the  irrigating  rilk 
dorived  Irdfik  the  main  stream  have  sprang  up  here  and  there  round  about  the 
inmne  of  Solomon.  One  tA  these  haa  the  form  of  a  dragon,  and  is  traditionally 
sa[^eaed  to  have  been  a  monster  dianged  into  stone  by  the  son  of  David.  Minend 
and HMMttid  springe,  aniilnlatwH,  sdphnxous,  and  oaleaxeeos,  bubUe  up  on  all  sidea 
ivwMw  aiwttv  •Beeai 
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In  Southern  Persia  the  only  body  of  wstw-  which  may  be  regMded  a.  a  bka, 
H  not  for  the  depth  at  leart  for  the  extent  of  it.  flooded  ba«n.  w  Lake  Nine  o» 
Bakhtegan,  which  receiTe.  the  di«5harge  of  the  Band-Emit  OanaL  It  rtretche. 
wuth-east  of  the  anolent  PereepoUe,  between  two  range*  of  paraUel  hill%  for  a 
distance  of  about  60  milee.  broken  into  several  secondary  banns  by  island,  and 
headhmds,  all  ramifying  in  tortuous  channels  among  the  side  valleys,  and  umtaig 

through  two  straits  in  a  second  reservoir,  the  Tasht  or  Nargis  lying  at  the  oth«f 
side  of  the  northern  hills.  The  whole  group  is  continued  in  the  direotwn  of 
Persepolis  northwards  to  the  plain  of  Merv.    Its  waters  are  sdine  like  tho«  of  the 

Deriah-i-Nemek,  a  smaller  baon  lying  pandlel  to  it  in  the  vdley  of  Shira.,  and 
blocks  of  salt,  like  the  floes  of  the  pohir  seas,  may  be  oooasionaUy  seen  floating  on  It. 

|1g.  S4.— LiXn  Nt*U  AMD  NABOtt. 
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surface  towards  the  end  of  summer.  The  surrwmdiiig  Ifaieitone  hm»  miit«r«d  in 
its  blue  water,  the  ruins  crowning  the  diifs  along  <he  shore,  the  ^mm^^mA 
willows  of  the  riverain  valleys,  ihe  flock,  ci  flamingoes  and  other  aquatic  bud. 
«ving  animation  to  the  wene,  impart  a  great  charm  to  the  laadwiape  of  Wuw, 
which,  however^  iB  reaUty  wthmg  more  aaa  an  area  el  permaaeat  initodlrti^ 

F<»  himdMdi  of  yards  from  at  dK#  it  i»  soarqely  more  than  ST  feet  deep,  and 
the  mud  when  disturbed  emit«%  sttflfooating  odour.  It  »  noteworthy  that  ao 
ipentioniimade  by  the  old  writer  of  Ihi.  Wke,  which  iiewttielew  Ifa.  in  ooe^ 
4ihe  most  famous  and  commerioal  regions  of  11«  ancient  world.  It  i.  first  dluded 
*0  by  Ibu  Haiikal  in  the  tenth  century,  and  from  that  time  forth  it  is  «T«»»»«« 
by  4  geognqAiers.    It  is  probaUa  that  ffflrmerly.  when  ibe  dirtrict  wa.  conwed 
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with  citieB  and  land  und^  cultivation,  the  water  flowing  from  the  mountain  gorgea 
waa  uied  up  to  the  laat  drop,  m>  that  none  waa  left  to  Mttle  in  lagoona  on  the  now 
flooded  jdaini. 

Flora  and  Fauna. 

Ai  a  land  of  transition  between  Eastern  A  '  and  the  western  world,  Persia 
Q  naturally  partakes  of  the  flora  and  fauna  belci.ging  to  the  surrounding  lands. 
O)  Hence  according  to  the  altitude,  dryness,  and  special  dimatic  conditions  of  its 
v^  Tbrious  provinces,  it  exhibits  the  phmts  and  animals  characteristic  of  Turkestan, 
Caucasia,  Afghanistan,  or  Arabia.  Persia  is  thus  everywhere  a  region  of  contrasts, 
f^  where  the  forests  of  Ohihm  and  Maaanderan,  with  thefr  leafy  foliage,  creeping 
H  plants,  and  flowery  gUules  are  suddenly  suooeeded  by  the  saline  plateaux  producing 
1^  nothing  but  a  little  gr^  brushwood.  Even  the  fertile  regfens  themselvefl  offer  the 
greatest  diflerences  in  tiie  aspect  of  their  v^etation,  for  all  these  productive  lands 
are  exclusively  highland  countries,  where  tiie  various  vegetable  aones  overlap  each 
<yther,  or  follow  in  quick  succession,  acccwding  to  the  relief  and  latitude.  All  the 
higher  summits  are  like  so  many  iaknds  inhabited  by  polar  qpecies,  while  the 
great  diversity  of  altitude  strews  the  land  whk  isolated  floras,  rendering  any  broad 
generalintions  extremely  haaardous.  In  the  norih  wheat  is  cultivated  to  a  height 
of  9,000  feet  cm  the  dopes  of  the  hills,  an^  the  flats  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Lake 
Urmiah  are  occupied  by  rice  grounds  at  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  ,  Li  this  part  of  AMrbdjan  the  fig  grows  only  in  sheltered  qpots,  whereas  the 
vine  flourishes  cm  tiie  sk^ea  fA  Elvend  up  to  7,600  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magnolia  and  camellia,  which  resist  the  dMatqp  climate  of  tiie  British  Isles,  are  not 
found  in  Persia  under  the  corresponding  latitudes.  The  palm  is  cultivated  only  in 
tiie  lower  vall^  of  the  border  ranges,  and  in  the  soatii^east  of  the  plateau  as  far 
nmrtii  as  Tebbes.  But  it  is  again  met  on  the  Aoim  qt  the  G«ir[i$an,  and,  according 
to  a  local  traditian,  the  Hamnderan  coaat-lands  were  within  comparatively  recent 
timee  ovei^rowii  n^lh  j^t^ais,  which  have  inncie  yielded  to  other  vegetaUe  species. 
Exohiding  ^  Ctaq^  tefibeax<d  aa  bdon^ng  to  a  distinct  vegetable  regtcm,  the 
Penian  floift  ie  oa  the  whole  nradk  poorer  than  that  of  Trana^Caucasia  and  West 
Europe^  and  the  local  saying  tiiat  "  In  Fan  you  cannot  take  a  ringle  step  without 
crashing  a  floww,"  must  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  exaggmition. 

So  little  does  ihe  Pentan  fauna  diftar  Jrom  that  of  the  cohtemdaions  lands, 
that  it  might  ahaoat  be  supposed  to  have  migrated  in  modem  times  to  the  plateau. 
Hie  x<6d:  exptanation  lies  doubikM  in  the  nune  recent  drying  up  (rf  the  land. 
From  the  frontier  u|dand  regions,  which  were  first  iqpheavad,  the  various  species 
gradually  spread  towards  the  oimtre,  aocoiding  as  the  waters  subsided.  The  Wtet 
Iraaiaa  mountains,  plateaux,  and  solitndesi  like  tiiose  of  Afghanistan,  have  their 
herds  of  wild  assea  and  gaaeOee,  their  leopards^  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes. 
In  the  swue  way  Iranian  Baluchistan  oorreiponds  to  tl  t  of.Sehit,  while  the  West 
Penian  frontier  haaen  its  outer  ebpee  the  fauna  of  Mesopotamia,  that  of  Kurdistan 
in  its  vaQeys,  and  that  of  the  plateaux  on  lU  roeky  heights  and  in  its  kevirs. 
Lastly,  the  weil^watered  regions  of  the  northowast^  the  Aaerbeijan  jdains  and 
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MiMouUy  the  northern  dope,  of  the  Elburi,  belong  to  the  Miimnl  m  weU  ae  to 
the  regetable  lones  of  Armenia  and  Trana-Cauoaaia.  The  rommita  of  iaoktad 
mountaina,  auoh  as  Sehend  and  Savalan,  have  not  only  a  Oauoaaian  flora,  but  al«> 
several  animal  apeoiea,  notably  varioua  kinds  of  butterfliea,  which  do  not  elsewhere 

occur  south  of  the  Aras.  .       ■,  x.     _*  A....tv 

According  toalooal  tradition,  which  may.  perhaps, reat  on  a  foundation  of  truth,. 

the  Maaanderan  forests  were  fomwly  peopled  by  elephants,  which  were  exttr- 
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minated  by  the  national  h«i%Bwt«n.  In  ita  elimate,  ikm  and  lanaa.  aa  wdl 
aa  in  pany  popular  euatoma,  t^  l^w-lying  Tal^  reaamhlea  ^  Indns  Taliay. 
Thewiliox,hunted  by  the  Aa^yniui  Idngain  the  Kmdirtwi  hi|^ilMds,  haa  die- 
iq,|K)ured|  but  the  maneleaa  lion,  »leaa  powerftd  animal  tha^ 
haa  held  hia  ground  in  the  vaBeyaot  the  border  rangea  betwem  the  ImauA  platam 
and  th»  Tigris  plaiaa.  He  ia  also  frefuantly  met  weat  d  ths  Shlisa  Moaitlaiiia 
in  the  oak  fereata,  whore  he  pi^<m  the  wild  boar.     Thft  tiger  aba  iaieala  th* 
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pUtMU,  and  i»  now  found  only  on  the  (kgfkn  iMbourd,  w\um  it  liM  bMii 
rcimported  by  the  ehipping.  Altogether  Uie  PeniMi  hnam  U  poor  in  the  nnmber 
of  ■peoie*.  although  the  reptile*,  eepeoiiOly  Uwupde  of  quite  en  AfrioMi  type, 
•re  leprenented  by  «  great  many  rarietiee.  Owing  to  the  intermittent  character 
of  the  mvface  •treams,  flah  are  found  chiefly  in  the  underground  oanal%  where 
they  have  adapted  thenuelvM  to  the  dark  rarronndinga  by  the  gradual  loae  of 
light  Snafla  and  other  land  moUuioa  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  doubtleM  owing  to 
tiie  general  Aridity  of  the  land. 

Amongst  domeitio  animab  there  ia  at  least  one  fine  breed  of  honee.  In 
the  towni  bordering  on  Turkeitwa  thoae  of  Arab  origin  hate  acquired  a  aurpriaing 
rewmbknce  to  the  Engliah  rMwhorae,  combined  with  unritalled  powere  of  endurance. 
The  Kurd  breed,  nnaller  than  thai  ol  Khonuaan,  ia  more  eleguit  and  not  Icm 
fiery.  In  many  parte  of  Fare  it  ia  customary  to  give  the  horiea  little  piga  for 
oompuuons,  and  the  doeeat  frlendahip  springe  up  between  theae  two  animala. 
The  oamelB  of  Khoraaaan  and  Siatan  are  highly  eeteemed,  the  finer  specimens 
carrying  loads  of  635  pounds  weight,  while  the  ordinary  camel-load  variee  from 
126  to  190  pounda.  The  sheep,  like  thoee  of  the  steppe  regions,  are  of  the 
fat-tailed  species.  In  some  districts  they  acquire  an  extraordinary  derelopment, 
and  yield  a  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  Of  doga  there  Im  one  very  ugly  speciee, 
noted,  however,  for  his  remarkaU*  wstohfuhiess  and  sagadty.  The  Persians  have 
also  a  very  handsome  hned  of  greyhounds,  swifter  than  the  £i  ropean  Varietiee, 
and  several  qpeciea  <rf  laloona  are  stiU  trained  lor  the  chase. 

ImuiiiTAirrs  of  Pusu. 

Like  the  flora  and  fauna,  peopba  of  diflemt  origin  have  become  intermingled 
in  the  IranJm  lands,  some  of  whom  still  preserve  their  national  charaoteristics» 
while  others  have  blended  in  a  new  type.  The  chief  ethnical  ekanents  are  Hm 
Iraniana,  properly  so  calledt  the  Turoo-Tatws,  the  Kurds,  and  Araha. 

The  bulk  of  the  popuhttiQli  is  canosBlrated  in  the  southern  region,  between 
Eirman  and  KemawdMh,  wWr«  oo»  of  the  provineee  even  beava  Uie  name 
of  Fare  or  Farsistan;  that  is,  '<]jand  d  the  Farsi"  or  Perdaaa.  But  for  the 
whole  race  the  colleotive  name  ia  Irani  Amongst  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the 
Persians  are,  on  the  Whole,  one  of  thoee  that  approach  nearest  to  the  type  of  beauty 
as  understood  by  EuxopeanB.  Ol  symmetrical  figwt,  graceful  and  pliant,  with 
broad  chest  and  noble  oarriags^  thiy  h»ve,  for  the  most  part»  »Bgnlar  oval  isaturea 
enframed  in  a  setting  of  U»&  evoiy  hair.  But  baldneoa  ia  very  commem  esnind 
doul|«less  by  the  habit  of  wearing  high  head^reosss  of  hair  or  wool  Thoeyes, 
mos(^  brown,  except  in  Faro,  are  large,  with  fprfecay  round  eyebrows,  kmg 
curved  iashes,  slightly  aquiline  noM^  well-dii^  mouth,  dense  wavy  and  silky  beard. 
The  childien,  especially  grouped  together  in  the  schoolroom,  present  a  charming 
sight,  with  their  Uaok  curly  heods^  lirge  brown  eyes,  and  animated  edpcessiim. 

The  form  of  the  skull  ooci^piea  an  intermetMi^  posStot  between  those  ol  th|> 
ftfmito^  and  Af^haaa.    But  if  we  take  as  typical  Paraiana  ^  Qnebraa  of  Ttdi, 
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fkf  crania  of  whom  have  been  studied  by  Baer,  the  Iranian  head  would  appear 
to  be  distinguished  by  considerable  brain  capacity.  While  very  doliohooephalic. 
with  index  No.  70,  it  is  lower  than  the  Semitio  but  higher  than  the  Turanian,  and 
flattened  on  the  upper  surfsoe.  In  the  Darabgherd  relief,  which  represents  the 
triumph  of  Sapor  over  Valerian,  in  the  year  360  of  the  new  era,  both  Persians  snd 
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BomiSs  at«  flgnred  bareheaded,  and  in  ^e  case  of  the  former  all  these  charaoter- 
iatice  are  plainly  marked.  Hands  and  feet  aitt  small  and  flegti^  and  although  the 
aveisge  height  soaroely  eioeeds  5  fset,  the  troops  are  capable  of  maUng  long 
forced  maiohes  wHhont  tipptkm^  iai&$a».  Formerily  tatboing  was  generally 
^netiaad  hy  t]|»  wttnan,  who  embelHslied  ^  diin,  neck,  ohestb  and  rtomaeh  with 
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tute  of  Miiih-6«tiiig  itill  pravails^  u  does  abo  tiw  luibH  oi  Uood-l«ttiiig  at  ererjr 
ner  nuxm,  wkenoe  ihe  oadAreroa*  loak  of  the  ii|lialiitHtiti»  yrhkik  ha*  «anMd  Iwr 
eertain  loeaUtiaa  tlw  rqmtatum  of  Iwii^  uiial«^ 

The  Parnan  ^rpe  Mflou  to  have  been  baat  pfwanred  in  th«  aaateea  and  oonttal 
•tai^iim  and  upbai  valleya,  in^doh  have  Iwiii  has  eziwaed  to  intMum.  thaa  the 
fertila  wcatom  diatriota  aiMl  oaaaa.  13iiu  liha  Kahfiid  Ug^blandera  helween  Kaahaa 
and  lapahiB  atSl  betray  the  havghty  enprattkni  <^  (he  oontempoiteie*  of  Pynia; 
andspediadSatortnippoaedtbbeflkaetyn^  ThialwigMga^ 

1»hi«^  iraa  ettmirt  jo.Iraa  baforo  the  jlxiab  (MOiipmlk,  •pgimn  to  haire  h^  Hs 
gvdond  in  gm»  o&utat  nHBola  diateiott^  tdtfle  the  laoe  ha*  faaan  almort  evei^rwhare 
modified  by  miactnie^  eapeoialiy  Hiith  Ohaldaati,  Kwd,  Sonita,  and  Tvrki  tUtiamM. 
ITnder  tk*  aooeoaaow  of  Akaaaidinr,  and  dvavag  the  swa^  of  the  Araaoutea,  the 
pa*{deiran>  «ai^poaad  to  0re«h  or  Halleniaed  intnanoe*,  and  later  on,  undnr  the  Anb 
role,  flanitie  blood  panetnt^  to  the  loweatkyatael  the  Ixnianpqpiab^^  Wm 
iJionaandft  *d  fmn  pane  or  ndxed  N^^oei,  Abyaiiaiana,  and  flonali  have  «al*««d 
^  Persia  either  aa  ila^iea  or  trader*,  and  oertafea  distiiot*  of  Sudana  wwa  periwpa  at 
one  tima  ooeay^  by  people*  of  dark  or  negroid  OBW^le^ion  and  origoL  The 
Titilaoniaito  and  odiar  TMar  tribe*  haT*  ako  had  a  e«(^^ 
modifioatfam  of  tin  old  Iranian  atoofc,  irbioh  haa  bean  liirfliar  iaiiiro^  by  tite 
tiboaaand*  of  Georgian  and  OiMaaiian  fesao«le  aktviiiMiioduMd  ^arlDf  ISm  tioie 
hntiiredi  yeata  ^eeadii^  the  taaqvmtt  of  CNmnh^  by  i&»  IFniiatii  at  iih»  baginaittg 
of  the  pr— *nt  dtntnry.  <^  «Im  other  haa^  tha  Pernana  thmaMiItMilpYe  ^mad 
far  beyond  lihelkiifiattiMireriginai  heme.  T7nderihenaitteo(!Cli|l|i«ndT«I|ihaa 
they  «M  liMnid  fa  ^  meaOm  at  aboml  ^^^  ^  Tt»a»4)tmMih  "t^M^  tikay 

I^Mte-Chdiina,  vhMe  ^  AM-««i|mdy  lauAma|'0Mrt%  Ti^t%  and  ll^feMQa.   . 

The  Pimriatta  are  ttofr  only  A'ninlStw'h^lSUiili^Ki^^  ooar  df  mi 
iMaa  'of  mioBmuL  THalr  ^ai*  iiit»  iduiuiifiiiMip,  j^tM^^*  mi 
vMOofy  ttdte  tike  adbniiMtbn  of  EoMfMip^  f0h  ^' 
Tft^u^  h$  fliMliiktad  a  oarlalii'-liok  d  -jiiip||^iiiwi| 
JelMMfitt  a  alibleot.  Hmh^  amft  nnnlma  of  jiiiiitiililjdiiK''ftl 
liMiittt  ottltaitt^  and  fOfy  ^mMbkm  at  llwfr^  luWrocatmiii-  :;ii|j»ip%-' 'apir  ■ 
iiiwuiiBtAjiifli  iMe*k  tbi-aiodam  franiana  naiattanBlily  tt&ld  ia"fleilH  it  wNMMHi 
iSbttna  hi  ttia  laeal  iwr*  and  levdtiGtiflii*  die  initiatrw  ha*  oottataitify  bam  tilnm  by 
AMhib'  lE«id%  ^ili%  TallHM%  Alighana,'or  Balnohi*,  atid  th»  alato  iCMlf  ia 
nded  t^  *  aon^teduHi  ttf  laiibcit  ^ttliin.  wMmiiniir  of  other  Dtmitniiriiiii  idniMlldak 
liflftifid  of  Utatftaadom  byivhiflhaloiw  tiienafiDnaloiataittaadTita%w^ 
be««iivid»  (!i»  liinlMiaai*  liht  «v|it*hi  the  paal^  «*dtt](|9ii^ ahaiuUng  the  old 
MittoBurdl  wNbatfi^aad  iwiitnBMi^  ]m>  ka*  «%id  obMorvar*  of  oeiwiiMmy  tiban  Um 
dftMaa  Haiftadltaa.  £v«n  in  fetBkOl*  iiind'^^Uagea  the  atnngar  i*  afamiat  inTaai- 
ablyiNiMitted  nfth  eoitttB«f,flHd  bmot^HSbn  oonntryia  '<.tkeart  ofridngaad 
iSltiligd»im''iiiai0»p«ietiUowlyob*flrf9d.  Tmiuad  to  jetboaly  irateh  otar  hia 
ipwii  aiiaiiHoni  aiMl  ihiiii  iiiiiai^ilai  taqifiariaiii  Ihe  ailitt  Pwaiaii  pii— uta  natrihiiig 
oentin»HotheohtMlw)noihi*»aoa^i>iN>a»anwtflyfiitt4<  anfaMrtwn  and  bdoyant 


Fig.  39.— NoBU  Vmmkuk  liAOf. 
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wirits.     F<md<rf«pealdng  and  giving  in*  bridle  to  hi.  imtunaeloqii^^^ 
iLitaiiiB  aa  impasrive  air  ill  mixed  oompwy,  owefttUy  di-erin^ 
Mcial  rank^  and  awuming  the  «utaWe  or  ooi|yenti(mal  attitude,  towards  ea^ 
without  effort  or  affedation.    In  converaation  he  apUy  quotes  the  national  prorerbs 
.nd  poete  in  wipport  of  his  views,  leading  up.  with  great  apparent  eai».  to  the 
tabiect  he  wishes  to  broaeh,  and  imerringly  adapting  hk  language  to  hi.  andieno^ 

This  oharacteristio  is  expr««ed  in  the  local  «iying,  "Bird,  of  a  leaOier  lihoiild 
mte  togetiiei-dove  with  dove,  hawk  with  hawk."^  How  different  ihi.  niod^ 
Pa«,  by  long  thraldom  become  an  a^t  in  duplioi^,  from  the  free  Persian  ^ 
antiquity,  of  whom  Herodotu.  tell.  u.  that  he  held  fabehood  to  be  m  «P***^  « 
inflames.     Franknew  would  place  the  pea*iat  entirely  in  the  handf  of  his 

qppressor.;  hence  from  genfflwtioa 
to  generation  he  haa  leamt  to  avojyd 
ninby  wile.    Heneetho^  who  eni- 
p|(^  their  teliffita  not  only  in  wlf- 
defenoe  bat  ia  |f<«3iiag  their  wfty  iii 
the  world*  ^tea  become  dangerous 
%thi^r  tact  and  QHixitof  xntrigm^ 
evwatthe  iornoeof  enpidity.    (fw 
of  the  oi^Mw^y  natieiudtypeeM 
0*  ^ejilwA  ▼to  ahrinka  from  m 
haaene..  in  oider  to  "eat"    Theae 
are  the  finrfi  to  thrust  themMlves  on 
Ennqpeana   a.  aenrant.*  rt«wardfl» 
oouxi^  or  aimpLB  adviaen,  and  to 
them  {.largely  due  tbeunfavouralde 
Judgmflat    so    often    pronounoed 
agdiut  1^  whole  nation.    At  the 
Mone  thna»  within  ibe  raee  itself 
thave  fie|iwntiy  ooeur  tha  greateet 
oontmsti,  ^t  between  the  brave  and 
«nMgetie  ^UHdi  ind  the   oraten 
KadiAiui  betwwn  the  AxtmA  Shi- 
msi,  iHMwa  egw  beam  wi^  intel* 
ligflnca*  md  tht  dull  MaMnderam 

pea«mt.  the  iwft- or  "paek-hom,"  iia  he  i.  i»lled,  irf  ^ 

A^t  aw  dawn  of  history  tJie  plataatt  wa.  occupied  m  Ae  .0^  by  Aryaa^ 

1h3  north  by  "furanimi"  Meds.  of  4irtin«t  qMch.  but  jM.  hym  Axjm  cajto. 

The  country  »  m  divided  betw«^  ^!wo  «ee.„d«««^  with  more  or  toje 

i^^te^^f^^  old  .took.  slWpro^ 

oriaiB.1  eflmfeal  dirtribution.    The  oanquering  tm>e  la  repreainlMl  >y^J«^ 

I?T«l^«iildng  in  numerical  imp^^ 

mIaus  in  <aka,  m*ieet  to  their  int^eetual  influence.    Hence,  although  ^ 
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Turks  are  the  cMml  administrators  snd  ahnost  exolusiye  military  element,  the 
Persians  m  nopdiae  the  industries,  control  all  business  relatioiu,  constitute,  in  a 
word,  the  (  ,  iliaed  section  of  the  nati<m.  Oompared  physically  with  the  Iranians, 
the  Turoo-Tatars  have  a  rounder  head,  less  oval  face,  less  expressive  featuras, 
smaller  eyes,  mi(»e  massive  jaws.  In  general  they  are  also  taller  and  more 
muscular,  heavier  and  more  awkward  in  their  movanents.  They  are  at  the  same 
time  less  wily,  and  thus  often  allow  the  property  of  the  plundered  Persian  to 
revert  to  its  righthd  owners.  But  while  despising  the  old  rulers  of  the  land, 
they  are  always  ready  to  make  omnmon  cause  with  them  against  their  OsmanU 
kinsmen ;  for  l^ey  ai«  far  more  alienated  by  sectarian  hatred  ffom  the  Anatolian 
Turk  than  hy  noial  diflemnoe  from  thor  Pwsian.  feUd^-snbjeots  of  the  common 
Shiah  Isith.  l^olr  qpeeeh  dUters  somen^t  fnnn  that  of  the  Osmanli,  and  is  much 
more  hanhly  pronionneed,  although  the  Anatolian  and  Iranian  Turks  are  stiU 
mntuidfy  intdUgible.  The  latter  also  understand  and  even  speak  Persian,  which, 
since  &e  middle  of  the  present  century,  has  again  became  the  Oourt  language. 

Of  all  tiie  Iras^  Turid  tribes  the  first  rank  is  now  tak«i  by  the  Eajars,  of 
whmn  the  reigning  dynasty  is  a  Inanch.  But  the  Aldiars,  whom  they  latve 
succeeded,  and  from  whom  Nadir-IStoh  was  qirung,  ore  still  %  far  the  most 
numerous.  At  the  b^pnning  <rf  this  century  tiieir  virious  elans  comprised 
altogether  as  many  as  88,000  families;  and  of  other  Turki  tribes  probaUy  the  nxcisi 
powerful  at  present  are  the  Kara-geualy  of  Hamadan,  and  the  Bhah-seven  of 
Ardelil.  The  latter  enjoy  the  privilege  <it  supplying  the  Shah  with  his  hundred 
"  gholams  "  or  bodyguard.  The  Tnrld  element  is  naturally  most  numerous  inthe 
northern  and  north-westem  provinces,  contermmoos  with  the  land  of  theiir  origin. 
In  Aaerbe^an  it  eco^prisea  nearly  the  whole  i>f  the  rural  popnlatifln,  and  munenms 
Tatar  eomnwmitiea  are  also  found  in  the  centoral  pvovmces.  The  iyfi^%%i  horde, 
datuif  firom  tiie  time  of  JeogLia-Khan,  have  penelMted  to  the  ni^birayhQod  of 
Shiras,  F<ng,  and  Tanm  in  )llu>  south-weafc,  iritere  they  are  said  to  be  nnMcwos 
enough  to  supply  >a  army  of  90,000  hfttwman. 

In  the  east  Inmian  uplands  the  Tatar  dement  is  rsprosented  by  those  IktKko^ 
man  tribea  thaihaive  maintained  an  inoeaMut  warAwe  against  Hie  settled  peoplas 
of  the  platean  abioe  the  vsmotsst  historio  times.  Belbre  the  leosnt  r^dpiliflfi  ol 
ib»  Tekli^  hy  Busna»  Pmnans  and  Tnritomans  were  continually  atnm^ing  for 
the  pastoral  of  the  border  ranges^  and  eipeeially  for  the  i^tper  ceurse  of  the 
attreems  feeding  die  haigal&m  canals.  In  these  contests  the  former  were  generally 
worsted,  add  gndMlly  aoquiied  sunhadread  of  the  nomads  that  in  seoent  tines 
thi7hiMd^iilliMst«eaasd  to  resist  tiiBmo|Mnly.  The  usual  resom^  of  the  peasantry 
wove  the  towsvael  Nfuge,  titousanda  of  which  had  been  erec^  dl  over  the  frontier 
distrusts. '  The  naamdiun  might  have  even  permanently  occupied  the  uphmds  but 
lor  their  nouMid  tastes  attracting  thsm  contafiuaUy  to  the  q>eii-  ^aias  fringing  the 
deaert.  Hevirthskss  seme  of  tlmr  trflies  remained  here  and  there  in  posseisiQa 
d  the  conquered  lanchi,  where  they  eithier  continued  their  'wmdsring  lives»  diifting 
their  campuig-gpouiMis  with  the  seasons,  or  eUo  established  agr^tural  viUage 
oemmunitiesi    lb  Xaaanderan,  on  tiie  northern  i^ipes  ol  Slburs,  in  the  riverain 
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dirtriote  math  of  ihe  Atnk  and  in  KhomHa m Iwm  the  liaite  of  ihe  daMrt, 
numerous  hamletN  and  enoempmento  «re  met  itUl  oooi^pied  hy  the  TwAEamen 
deaoendants  of  the  former  steppe  nomads.  At  praaent  the  same  morement  oontiniuN» 
but  under  a  more^paeific  fonn,  for  the  Shiran  and  Bokhara  skvo'marketB  an 
now  closed,  frontier  warfare  has  ceased;  the  towers  of  refuge,  replaced  hgr  Suiaiaii 
outposts,  are  crumbling  to  ruins. 

The  Kurdish  populations  of  the  weetem  and  north-weater^  highkads  in 
ethnically  distinct  from  the  Turkomans,  whom  they  leaemUe  in  their  wfilika 
spirit  and  habits.  Occupying  in  ^rsia,  Boasiaa  Tiana-Oiiioaaia,  vA  Tu^klah 
Armenia  most  of  the  frontier  u^aads,  they  axe  poUftioaUjr  bcoksB  i^to  difeMh«d 
seotioof^  the  most  numerous  and  united  of  which  are  fonttd  14  Turidsh  (arntocy. 
Here  is  the  rallying^point  of  the  whde  race,  those  tvOMa  only  wceepted  wtiioh  hate 
been  forcibly  transplanted  by  ihe  Iranian  Ooveranflnt  to  the  Peniaa  GNii  to  Iha 
Kbpet-dagh  border  mng«ia,  and  even  to  Hekraa,  in  the  midst  of  the  Balnehaf  ott 
the  south*east  frontier.  To  the  sau«  ethni^  grotip  belong  Ithe  hxacU  who  gite 
their  name  to  the  province  of  Lurist^a,  eowpriiiing  the  valliys  of  the  Uppef  Eadrha 
basin.  In  speech  Oey  diifcr  little  from  lie  Kurds,  wiOi  whom,  hoiwwvtt  «h«y 
irottld  deem  it  an  insult  to  be  coolouaded,  alicl  to  whom  Ihay  •pfly  die  oqUectiTe 
name  of  Lek.  The  ehiet  Luri  trtbei  in  soite  lesfeiits  the  most  iiaport«l|iaii  alt 
Persia,  are  the  FeiU  of  ibe  tTppor  Karun  beam  iiha«e  Shaafe^e  and  IMsfid»iidianh 
aoceeding  to  Hourier.  thsgr  eanptiaft  lOe^fiM  tiBJt»  nwlev^  •  liiorani^y  i«iW 
system  of  govemmanfei 

Tile  national  type  and  usagea  ha^to  aim  bMn  #«I1  preaarved  by  the  BakiMiPri, 
thatis,  the  ''Fortnaate*'  or  "Bnnre,"  who  oeei^gr paHa  ol  lii»iala|i^^i^ 
aad  who  aro  by  aome  writera  regarded  aa  gew^  Kurdii  e^tfiMli^  mm  «fmidn$ 
Persiaa  diabota.  Aocoidiag  to  ]>tthonaMt;^  oeiiUBaader  di  »  BaUrtiyari  rogiment> 
tliey  an  the  most  bnwhyofeph'dona  ol  aU  Imaiaa  raees.  Tbickatflh  mbus^  pi9d 
muaoular  like  the  Knxdib  Ihey  aro  d^iagniABd  bgr  thab  bt«im  eamplexkai,  Uaok 
wavy  bait,  ibiokeyebrowa,  large  aquiUaa  aoaa,  si]iuro  «lda,  proBKin^iii  cliedbbone% 
bearfag  altogelSier  a  mariced  rsaamhhmea  to  theHgnns  tttftmuM  w  the  eoiaa  of 
^eSaasaaid^  Thay  eam^  &  a^ilmtflr  o»  titappatufei  aMigned  to  «h»m  Iqr  ti^ 
or  usurped  by  ioroe,  akid  in  winter  oeeupy  liaia  viUigea  Ha  tin  plain  ,or  bwer 
akpes  of  tb«^  UQa.  Tha^  two  groat  diviakmB— Hai^  Lattg.  opt  «  8evtii  Faet,"  aad 
Ohatir  Im^  or  '*  Four  Feet,''->«re  ^vidad  into  moaMMB  IMai  or  ebaii  Anily 
grot^B  governed  by  pateiaiehal  ehiali  w&h  the  amiataikea  af  a  eounca  of  aldank 
Some  of  the  olaaa  aro  regarded  as  ^peeiaUj  ennebk^  ci^MT^Im^ 
of  their  chiefs  or  by  tiieirweal«3i#dherQi»4aedi;  Othacs,  aeeiqi^iBr  •  |Ni«i«i«i 
of  vaasakge  or  aubjeetien  t»  the  mora  powerful  tribaa,  are  tmditioMaiy  wpj^oaad 
to  ^  «tf  inferior  Turki  or  Peraiaa  <»%ia-  Till  reeanify  the  Bakhtyati  w«K9 
much  beaded  aa  brigaada  aad  ptua/Sbrom  of  oaravaas.  Henea  tnveOara  ttrnt 
Shbaa  or  lapahaa  to  the  Lower  sUBvfhcatas  baaia  caref8ll|r  avoid  their  ^wik^, 
allhongh  IbMskaaaie,  who  hteiy  veatured  amoagat  than,  waa  well  raoeivad  aad 
I^Ntviiedfct.* 

•  "  PnoMdiiiBi  of  tte  i^ejid  OMgniMMl  BttMrr  Mmdk,  IMS. 


THB  numAN  ARABS  AND  ABMENIANS. 


Ill 


TIm  Aisb  and  Baltooh  tribes  an  ionnd  oouoentnted  chiefly  in  the  diitriote 
bordering  reqwotiyely  ou  their  native  lands.  Thus  the  Arab  tribes,  who  claim  to 
have  originally  migrated  from  Nejd,  have  their  camping-gromids  ii.  the  south- 
west, and  espedaUy  in  the  part  of  the  Karon  plain  which  from  them  has  received 
the  name  of  AnUatan.  So  also  the  Persian  Baloohes  dwell  in  the  south-eastern 
provinee,  whioh  at  one  time  formed  part  ofBahiehiatan,  andwhiohstill  retains  that 
name.  Sloyer  deaeribea  them  as  in  general  taller  and  more  robost  than  those  of 
the  Khanate  of  Kdat,  and  many  ol  their  ofama  blaim  membership  with  the  family 
of  the  Binda,  oc  *«Bisvsk"  dwelling  on  ihe  Indian  Rentiers.  In  some  districts 
they  are  no  kssdiisadad than weretheToflmMaBsiwMntiyinKhonMan.  Mounted 
on  their  swilt  eMaa]%  wUeh  oover  as  many  as  90  mfles  a  day,  they  have  at 
tfanea  pcnetmlid  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Kinmm  and  YomI;  but,  unlike  die 
Tmtentana,  these  tmmikn  never  kid  their  victims. 

Amongsl  the  maiad  tribesi  estimated  at  a  leurth,  ana  even  a  third,  of  the  whole 
population  <dikB  pla«ea%ilMie  are  many  who  olatm  Arab  descent,  althoogh  now 
oomplatsly  aaiMkted  ilk  speeeh  and  appearance  to  the  Iranians.  Such  axe  the 
"  Axiaba  **  el  Oi  l^eiwnitt  dktriei  to  the  «ratb«ast  of  Teheran,  who  speak  the  local 
Persian  dialteii^^and  who  eannet  be  disiingushedphyaioallyl^om  their  neighbonm 

AJlthe  iUMMK^oltwliitevirri^  the  coOeetl^  naiaa  d 

niatsi  »**hamm^^  Their  numben  inoreaaemid  dnnin&h  with  the  poUlieal 
vioissitadsael  #w  oooiitry,  and  wh«n  a  provinee  sollme  from  .the  n^weity  of  its 
gof««nor, OK  llein  any  «t^  or  "town  niatv,"  abandnii' 

their  set<ieii«pirt».  ^m^^.nmiam.,  mhin  iderii^  Ufa  as  SiOiara-ftiahhi.  or  <^  desert 
Ujate."  But  lSh»Xaidi,lAll«Kat«aahi,f»^G^Miae  of  Pterin  are  ivriooaly 
called,  undsigo  no  «Nii«L  Adapting  11iaasslv«st»aUfeMgiq(uwithoaftU?^^ 
in  ai^,  tib^  etosa^  iHsibla  their  Btivapaan  oongenan  in  tiMr  tastes  and  pimi^ 
Fcrgsrsi  tfaOtei^  lsri«»!«ts]ie«s,  tramps^  hdrse^dealeci^  reblMn,  or  state  ceoriais, 
thsyeotapriae  alt^iilllitsr  snm'lMOO  fMuBes,  enoaa^  hsM  mid  thsM  o^  <lw 
oa«dkkte  4tf  lihn  |ttg^  t««aa.  With  ilNtt  &»y  be  «t«iqied  4h«  |«ti,  sti6|Bng 
n«awltili^ten}niFei%«w«i»8  <rf  dmu4»g^bstti  andtlto'l^ 
QcsHiMafy  applied  1k>  any  tram  asB0ekitod^ogetherA»thi:|Ma^  of  KtbUnf  or 
riielttg.- 

The  Amaoiatt%  Ipfueidy  vary  nnmifws,  are  n9%  Mpswwiited  m  ^P^ 
hy^hmmi^  mfmmMm.    Kosk  qf  thoiM  a»  one  time  setOnt  in  the  northern 
«iite^«<  Aaitli^^ilVta  ^  nmnber el  sqne  4MK^ar fiO,900^witWi«ir  in  18S8 
tolUmrfai^  AJnomniN.wlMtehidlei^/AaiapspiiM  Hot 

HOW  ftiai  3jm  ittsffisa^isnaiittad  &  Afsebiilmi,  and  btgrdnd.  iiiiB  piovtnbe 
the  dM«f  Ai^MBlan  settistttnt  is  that  of  lapahan,  whither  16,000  Ismiliea  wen 
tttoiovni  mi»  gttat  haidddpe  by  Shah  Abbas  in  160S.  B«re  they  ilouridud 
lor  atime,  be*  were  afterwards  redneed  to4h«»  preateet  stnitta  fay  the  npaeityof 
Ilia  loeai  goveniiom.  Of  late^yeax*  the  Amisnians  in  Peiriti  *»  regarded  almoet  as 
Bnsrf«a«thjeeH  and  thus  a^|eya»fti|peoial  pcoteetioacl  the  powerful  Musoimte 
smbaamrlm  at  tha  Oavrt  ot  Teheran.  Many  are  neverthakM  atfll  driven  V 
9a«ct9^4a  seek  their  fortunes  in  Tran»'Caooasia,  Indk,  (ksistantim^ 
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OhinB  and  Java.     The  Araeniau  patriaroh  of  Iipahaa,  whim  queationed  by 
PoUk,  eatimated  hia  aoattered  flock  at  about  20,000  altogothor. 

StiU  leas  numeroiu  are  the  Penian  Jews,  who  are  greatly  deepiaed,  and  oonfined 
in  the  towna  to  a  g^Uo  or  aeiwrate  quarter,  aa  waa  formerly  the  oaae  in  Europe. 
Like  their  European  brethren  they  offer  two  diatinot  typea,  one  with  handaome 
regular  featurea,  bUwk  eyea,  and  high  brow,  the  other  with  broad  faoea»  large 
nose,  and  criap  hair.  All  apeak  a  Peraian  dialect  with  a  peculiar  aeoent  and  mljwd 
with  archaic  exprefiaona.  As  in  Europe,  they  ahow  a  love  of  finery  even  in  their 
porauita,  being  generally  embroiderera,  ailk-weavera,  or  jewellera.  But  aau»i|;at 
them  are  alao  found  the  beat  phywdana  and  nearly  aU  the  muaidana  of  Persia. 

The  European  colony  oonaiita  of  a  few  adventurers  and  tradera,  beaidea  the 
soitea  of  the  envoya,  and  auch  apeoialiata  aa  teachera,  phyaioiana.  artiMna,  ormilitary 
men  employed  by  the  Government.  All  look  on  themadvea  aa  viaitora,  and  by  the 
natives  aw  ahunned  aa  atringera.  Hence  lew  eettte  in  tte  country,  although  many 
Polish  deserters  from  the  Russian  army  have  beoome  Musanlmans,  and  an  now 

ohissed  as  Iranians.  ^     ,^,    .  «_i 

The  old  Zoroaatriaa  religion  ia  now  practised  by  a  mera  handful  of  Persians, 
and  in  a  very  different  form  from  that  whieh  must  have  prevailed  when  tiie 
doctrines  of  the  Zend- Aveeta  were  first  promulgated.     The  Zarduiiiti,  or  Pa*sis, 
have  their  chief  communities  beyond  Persia,  in  Bombay  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.    In  Persia  itself  they  form  a  compact  body  only  in  the  district  of  Teid,  or 
Yeadan,  that  is,  «  City  of  light "  and  even  there  they  number  Uttle  over  8,000. 
Yet  down  to  the  tenth  oenttiiry  every*  village  had  its  temple,  ite^^iests,  and  sacred 
writings.  But  since  that  time  the  «altai»  of  fire  "erected  on  the  create  of  the  hiila 
have  aU  been  destroyed,  except  that  of  Talt,  near  Yead.    The  GuebfW,  however, 
Btin  enjoy  the  privilege  of  burying  Huir  da|d4M»ording  to  theidd  rites,  and  aorae 
iflbhited  eminenoe  near  all  their  communitiee  ia  crowned  by  « ilaMmaft,  or  «  Tower 
of  Silence,"  where  the  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  fowla  of  the  air.    The  Guabiea 
would  have  long  ago  been  exterminated  as  d|BtestedidoI»tare bo*  for*  letter  of  the 
'  OaUph  Ali  promising  them  his  pwteotioJi.    But  this  doeument  does  not  exempt 
them  from  the  special  ta«  exfairted  fcom  the  *•  miSdet"  wd  their  nmOm  haire 
tiU  recently  been  constttiay  reduced  by  the  pwotioe  of  kidn^iping  the^  femsto 
ohildnm  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  Mohammedaa  M«ii.    Bt«i  now  Oiowealtlqr 
Ghiebre  merohaiita  are  pennitted  to  ride  only  <m  asses,  iad  compiled  to  dimwunt 
whenever  they  Jmjet  a  Mussidmaii.    They  are  itoo  ohligi^  to  iw«  ^^m  apedd 
nuu^ksor  ookmr8,by  whteh  the  pop»3lacem#ybeabI»^to  «bsm 

without  the  risk  of  attacking  th*  «  kue  bdiiiwia."  JS^verf^^ 
the  fire-worshippers  has  been  greaay  improved  since  the  middle  rf  the  |wsen» 
oentory,  thanks  mainly  to  the  national  spirit  of  the  Indian  l^ariis,  who  he^  their 
Iraniaa  co-religionists  with  moftey,  ^and  have  on  severe!  oooasionB  induced  ilie 
British  Government  to  interfere  i^n  thei»  behalf.  Some  lew  inflnentiia  Pertiaas 
have  begun  to  show  sympathy  for  a  community  which  has  remained  laifliM 
for  so  many  ages  to  the  old  traditioW  of  the  land.  Amongst  the  more  recent 
seoto  some  have  also  endeavoured  to  bring  aboiM;  a  revival  of  the  Zoroastriw  cntt^ 
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which  in  the  "  Shah-nameh,"  the  great  national  epic  of  Fiiduai,  Mems  «rm  to  be 
celebrated  in  terms  of  loaroely  diaguiMd  irony  towarda  the  Modem  innoration. 
"  Our  lathen  alio  worshipped  God,"  he  sings.  "  The  Arabs  turn  in  prayer  towards 
a  stone ;  they  turned  towards  the  bright^coloured  £re."    The  old  religion  is  still 
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recalled  by  many  oivil  oeremonies  still  praotisoi  by  the  modern  Persians.  Thus  in 
KhofBssaa  strangsie  ore  met  l^  a  d^ti^  of  Yillagers  bearmg,  winter  and 
numner,  a  bnuijwp  i^  of  burning  embnrs;  and  t|ie  grsat  national  feast  is  still 
that  of  the  Nau-ros  ("New  Teai^^') kopt  on  March  30tii,  m  hon<mr  of  the  new 
spring  sun. 
10* 
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The  Ouebre.  of  Yeid  and  Kirmwi  Uke  •  kading  pwrt  in  tha  tr.d«  with  Indi^ 
and  in  »U  their  dealing,  ire  favoumWy  dirtinguiAed  from  Ae  P«r«M.  by  ih«r 
honeety  and  truthfulrc-.    Moet  of  th«n.  h<mev.r.  a«  my  .uperatitiou..  .Uowmg 
thenJlvee  to  be  bKndly  led  by  their  mob^.  or  pnert^  who  iy«t  in  Pd^ 
prayer,  and  formnla.    rintelUgible  OTon  to  then-elree.    Rdigion  hM  degenerkt^ 
to  an  intricate  oerenu,nial.  the  attention  of  the  minirter.  being  exdwively  ooonpied 
with  outward  form.,  attitude,  arrangement  of  the  mored  homa,  and  of  the  teiMU 
containing  the  juice  of  thi.  divine  plant  {mrcodema  timimUU),  mo««.  TMea. 
mortar.  I  pounding  the  ingredient,  of  the  tr^Uonal  »we^^t.>  't^Jl 
The  old  duali.tio  faith  it«.lf  ha.  beoi  gradndly  tnmatormed  to  a  mimothe«n, 
differing  from  that  of  the  «irrounding  Mn-nlman.  only  in  it.  outward  form.    In 
order  to  .tand  well  with  their  neighbour,  the  fire-wordiippera  m>w  pwtend  that 
ZerfuAt  (Zoroarter>  author  of  their  ««red  writing.,  i.  the  «ne  per«m  Aat  Jw 
Ohrirtian..  and  Mohammedmi.  reoogni..  under  the  n«ne  of  Ab«h«n.    k\^j^ 
«,hiMnha.Utely.prungupbetwe«n4hePer«anMidInd«mPam%whioh.hoi^^  • 
i.  due  not  to  any  quertion  of  dogma,  but  to  wme  purely  naMd  pomto.     Owrny 

to  their  long  «,paration,  the  two  group,  no  longer  keep  ^m«^  cdendar.  and 
pronomice  differently  certain  formula,  of  thecommon  ritual  But  m  other  reqpeota 
Aeir«)cialu«g«.  remain  much  the  «me.  Both  «tpo..  iheir  dead  to  the  bu^ 
of  the  air.  and  amongat  both  oommunitie.  uniww  with  do-ay-rebted  kmdred 
continue  to  be  contracted  without  any  apparent  deterioration  of  tbe  »ce. 

Nine-tenth.  of  the  inhabitant,  of  Perria  belong  offlddly  to  the  Shiah  *ct,  a. 
form  of  Mohammedanimn  which  the  mition  may  be  «ud  to  have  ^Jopte^ 
of  patriotic  reaction  agai' A  the  Arab  and  Turki  Smmite,.    miki^^ 
reliSon  on  the  people,  the  con,^««ng  Awba,  or  "  eater,  of  \m^    -  they  «e 

oonLptuoudy  ^^  lW«i  to  coneaia*.  the  «-^P/^  T^^T^ 
Half  a  century  had  mMircely  ckpeed  «noe  the  overthrow  of  the  Sa-jimd^  dynart^ 

before  the  poUtical  reaction  beg«i  to  be  felt     "^  l^J^^f^ 
^  than  the  Arab,  themeelvw  for  ihe  mdnteiumoe  of  the  Oali]^  m  Mo- 
hammed',  family,  a  feeling  due  to  the  fact  that  hi.  njAew  and  ^^^J^ 
Ali,  had  married  hi.««  Hiii«^  to  the  danghter  of  ^^^^y^^^TTt 
h:rtofthefla«anide..    Thu.  waa  united  in  «!•  i«»ay  of  f  ^^  "^  ««  *^- 
Prophet  with  that  of  vhe  hereditary  Perdan  «»vereign..     But  by  m  nui-wre 
of  Ae  unfortunate  caUph  in  die  mosque  of  Kufi^  and  ^^^/^^^^'T 
Ha.»n  at  KerbeU, b^  line. were  rimultaiieoudy extinguiAed.     Great waa  flie 
Krirf  of  the  Perdan  If  r>hammedaa.  at  tWa  deplorable  event,  a  gnef  muoh  mt^- 
Lbytheatrociou.detaihiofthe«ngmn«ryd««ia.    Th«»  detwU -oon  p«ed 
into  legend,  and  became  a  «>«rce  of  rtrife  between  the  twoemF"-.    wohoa^e 
force,  ^rpetuating  the  everUi^ing  rtruggle  between  the  t^o  Pmunple.  of  Ae 
old  MaL^  duali«n. '  AU  was  pUeed  on  the  ^M*^  ^f^T^  ^  ^ 
p.rti««i^  who  made  him  the  ^,  or  Heutenaat,  <»«  AJA  hinurii    U  ihe^earf 
^Zshiah  ««taries  AU  i.  the  true.  «icce«or  of  Ormuad,  while  t^e  Ab-AlWu 

(Nosairi  or  Nai«ri),  who  include  not  only  Iranian.,  but  ah»  «mie  '^k.* Jf* 
perhap.  even  aome  fragment,  of  JTewiA  tribe,  and  NertoriMia.  draw  no  diatmetaoa 
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between  Allah  and  Ali,  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  his  thousand  earthly  inoama- 
tims.  There  are  also  some  sects  devoted  to  the  speoal  worship  of  the  twelve 
imams,  the  descendants  of  the  venerated  caliph.  On  the  othor  hand,  Omar  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Satan,  to  be  cursed  by  all  true  believers.  Every  year  a 
special  day  is  set  iqpart  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Omar,  and  pilgrims  flock  in 
diousaiids  to  the  iopposed  shrine  of  his  murderer  at  Keshan. 

The  Shiah  seot  gradually  embraced  the  whole  population  of  Persia,  although  it 
dU  not  beooms  the  State  religion  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the 
succession  of  the  Sefvide  dynasty.  It  is  still  spreading,  both  in  Afghanistan  and 
amoogsfe  the  Tnma-Oaucaaian  Tatars,  and  gives  proof  of  its  vitality  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  literature,  whioh  has  grown  up  independently  of  priestly 
influence.  Formerly  Ali  and  his  sons  were  commemorated  only  by  prayer,  lamen- 
tationa,fnneral  procesriona,  accompanied  by  those  voluntary  tortures  which  render  the 
EHiiah  ceremonies  sueh  a  harrowing  qwctaole  to  onlookers.  The  persmis  of  the  drama 
— ^Ali,  Hnsseiii,  Hassan,  the  women  and  children  massacred  at  Serbela — ^flgnred  in 
these  representations  merely  as  dumb  witnesees  of-  the  tragedy.  But  they  have 
now  become  aetors,  aad  the  tosisA,  like  the  medicsval  "  mysteries,"  are  now  real 
dramatio  pieoes,  into  whioh  the  authors,  for  the  mort  part  unknown,  have  intro- 
duced BModogues,  diabgnes,  unforeseen  incidents,  departing  even  fnmi  the  legend 
in  order  to  enhance  the  iaterest  of  the  situation.  Theatrical  compaaiea,  mostly 
natives  of  Isp^ihan,  who  of  all  Fenians  are  credited  with  the  finest  voices  and 
purest  accent,  have  been  i|ormed  to  give  representations  in  all  the  large  towns. 
Other  scenes,  besides  the  Kerbek  tragedy,  have  even  been  exhtluted,  and  thus  is 
slowly  being  devdoped  a  natimul  drama.  The  families  of  the  ^EtyMb,  all  daiming 
deecsnt  frinn  the  pi^qihet,  who  form  at  least  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whde  Feiwan 
pt^rahtion,  take  a  siiedal  part  in  ^e  management  of  the  taaidi. 

Besides  theee  political  dissensions,  many  doctrinal  aad  ceremonial  diflerenoea 
have  gradually  widened  the  schism  between  the  two  great  divisirais  of  Islam.  In 
Penia  the  old  caste  of  the  mf^  has  undergone  a  slow  reformation ;  the  sacerdotal 
hierardiy  has  assumed  a  much  more  definite  fonn  than  amongst  the  Sunnites,  aad 
the  Koran,  dsewhere  fredy  interpreted  by  the  faithful,  is  in  Persia  read  and 
oomniettted  cm  only  by  the  HoUahn.  Imager  held  in  horror  by  the  Sunnites,  give 
no  offence  to  a  Shiah,  aad  a  picture  of  tiie  prqphet  Ali  may  be  seea  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  connlary.  Hence  in  some  reafieotB  the  Shiah  seot  indieateii  a  return  to 
the  pre-Hohammedaa  rslijpmis,  a  I'd  *h«  charge  Inoi^ht  against  it  by  the  Snnnitea 
tA  still-elinging  to  the  Zoroastijaa  oidt  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether  groundless. 

On  the  ot^aer  head,  xapti  Pmiaas  secretly  entertaaa  sentiments^ery  different 
from  those  of  the  official  vellgion.  The  metaj^ysical  speoidatioiu,  to  whidi  all  are 
prcme,  have  brought  about  a  great  variety  of  bdiefs,  and  the  same  individnd  will 
often  pass  suooeestvd^  from  <me  sytibem  to  aaother.  Conflicting  opinions  are  thus 
mutually  neutraliarit,  and  great  rdigknu  movements  becrane  almost  impossible. 
Although  the  deigy  reeerve  to  themsdves  the  right  <»f  intetprdang  the  sacred 
writings,  e^9try  Persian  laadee  himself  a  tiieologiaa,  and  fearlendy  apfnoadies  the 
most  abstract  subjects^  even  at  the  risk  oi  heresy.    All,  however,  are  hdd  to  be 
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juiitified  in  oonoMling  th»ir  inmcMt  oonviotkms,  and  oatwMdly  profeMing  •  faith 
they  inwardly  reject.  The  writing!  of  the  lectariae,  like  thoee  of  lo  naany  mediaeral 
philoaophere,  hare  two  perfectly  distinct  meanings,  the  official  or  orthodox,  and  the 
hidden  or  mystic,  the  key  of  which  is  held  by  the  disciples,  and  disonssed  in  the 
secret  conyentioles.  In  refined  oirolee  the  meet  preralent  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
Sufis,  who  disregard  the  Mussulman  practices,  and  whose  high-prieet  is  Shemseddin, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Hafii.  This  delightful  poet,  who  fionrished  in  the 
foifjrteenth  century,  proclaimed  in  exquisite  verse  the  superiority  of  human  morals 
to  all  mystic  formulas  and  to  all  hope  of  reward.  By  constantly  repeating  these 
verses  and  the  words  of  their  own  great  writers,  the  Sufis  give  ezpression  to  their 
religious  independence,  which  for  some  is  the  merset  scepticism  and  for  others  is 
allied  to  metaphysical  speculations.  Most  of  the  Sufis  would  be  classed  in  Europe 
with  the  pantheists,  believing  as  they  do  in  the  intimate  union  of  all  things  with 
God,  oonsequently  recognising  their  own  divinity,  and  regarding  themselves  as  the 
centre  of  all  things. '  Oertain  cynical  MoUahs  suggest  that  Sufi  doctors  reoonunend 
the  intoxication  of  hadiish  or  opium,  because  in  the  attendant  visions  all  objeote 
become  commingled  or  transformed,  all  outlines  fade  away,  and  the  dreamer  is  again 
merged  in  the  primeval  wave  of  universal  divinity.  The  Persians  are  moetly  only 
too  prone  to  seek  this  ecstatio  state  in  the  into:doating  effects  of  narootios  or 
alcoholic  drinks,  eagerly  degrading  themselves  in  their  desire  to  oontemplate  the 
universal  godhead  in  their  own  hallucinations. 

But  during  the  present  century  society  has  been  most  deeply  moved  by  the  sect 
of  the  Babists,  who  have  not  limited  their  action  to  religious  prosdytism,  but  by 
invading  the  field  of  politics  have  been  the  cause  of  sanguinary  dvil  strife.  To 
their  theological  views,  in  which  a  great  part  was  played  by  the  theory  of  numbers 
and  points  regarded  as  divine  manifestatioi>s«  the  disdples  of  Mina  AU  Moham- 
med, better  known  by  the  name  of  Bab,  or  '*  Oate,"  superadded  the  ideal  d  a  new 
social  Bjrstem  realised  in  their  own  communities.  They  recognised  no  method  d 
government  beyond  benevolenoe,  mutual  affection,  ooorlesy,  ev«i  in  serious  oases 
tolerating  no  reme^  except  the  appeal  to  an  imipire.  In  the  eduoation  of  ohildren 
the  rod  was  laid  aridi^  and  erven  during  study  hoars  no  check  was  put  on  their 
{day,  laughter,  or  on  "  anjrthing  conduoive  to  tibeir  happiness."  Bab  oondemns 
polygamy,  divorce,  the  veil;  he  advises  the  faithful  to  be  soUeitous  for  tile  wvUare 
<A  their  women,  to  consult  their  pleasure  and  tastee,  and  refuse  ihem  no  fineiy 
bec(Hning  their  personal  appearance.  Hence  the  women  eagnrly  adqited  Balnsm, 
and  amongst  its  apostles  no  one  has  left  a  greater  name  for  devotion,  aeal,  and 
eloquence  tihum  the  fair  Zerrin  Taj,  or  "  CMden  Orown,"  sumomed  also  Qurret-ul- 
Ain,  or  '*  Consolation  of  the  Eyes."  By  several  European  writers  the  Babi  have 
been  wrongly  dossed  with  the  Oommunist  sects.  But  although  Bab  did  not  recom- 
mend a  community  of  goods,  he  exhoi^ed  the  wealthy  to  regard  themselves  as  trusteee 
for  Ihe  substance  of  the  poor,  and  to  share  their  superabundance  with  the  needy. 

When  his  doctrines  were  first  formulated,  nather  he  nor  his  followers  had  any 
thought  of  acquiring  civil  power.  But  they  were  driven  to  revdt  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  priests,  alarmed  for  tiie  stability  of  their  status.    After  the 
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sanguinary  struggles  of  1848  all  the  Babi  of  Maiaaderan  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  oity  of  Zenjan  delivered  up  to  ftre  and  maasaore,  and  Bab  himself  put  to  death. 
Borne  d!  those  who  had  escaped  having  attempted  to  revenge  themnelves  on  the 
person  of  the  Shah,  an  order  was  iisued  for  the  extermination  of  all  still  profosting 
the  doctrines  of  Ali  Mohammed.  The  captives  were  then  distributed  amongst 
the  State  officials,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  proof  of  their  loyalty  by  the 
refinement  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  their  wretched  victims.  Some  were  backed 
to  piecee  with  knives,  some  slowly  flayed  or  dissected  piecemeal,  some  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  iron  fetters  and  scourged  to  death.  Women  and  children  moved 
about  amid  the  executioners,  stuck  all  over  with  burning  torches,  and  so  consumed 
Above  the  silence  of  the  awe>stricken  multitude  nothing  was  heard  but  the  shouts 
of  the  torturers  sad  the  song,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  of  the  tortured, "  Vorily 
we  come  frmn  Ood,  and  unto  Him  we  return." 

Nevertheless  these  butcheries  do  not  appear  to  have  entirely  suppressed  Babism, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  be  more  flourishing  than  ever,  and  all  the  more 
formidable  that  its  operations  are  now  conducted  in  secret.  In  Persia  if  has  no 
recognised  heeds,  although  amongst  its  followers  are  some  of  the  high-priests  of 
the  State  religion,  who  corrMpond  freely  with  Bab's  successor,  now  resident  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  But  whatever  real  power  he  may  possess,  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  Persia  is  now  passing  through  a  critical  period  of  her  social  life. 
Many  inward  changes  indicating  a  fresh  development  of  the  national  genius  seem 
to  be  imminent  at  the  very  moment  that  the  ever-increasing  pressure  from  without 
threatens  to  deprive  her  of  the  hurt  semblance  of  political  autonomy. 

TOFOORAPRT. 

In  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  the  urban  element  is  far  more 
considerable  in  Iran  than  in  Ois-gongetio  India.  The  relative  area  covered  by  the 
large  towns  is  a)so,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  than  in  Europe.  The  houses  are  low 
and  surrounded  by  courts  and  other  structures,  while  the  palaces  of  the  nobles 
oooupyextnosive  quarters,  where  the  stranger  may  easily  lose  his  way  in  a 
labyrinth  <rf  courts  and  passages.  Tot  these  buildings  seldom  last  lon^,  every 
freeh  proprietor  allowing  his  predecessor'tjresidenoe  to  fall  in  ruins,  either  through 
love  of  change  or  porhape  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  by  which  he  may  have  been 
overtaken.  Fredi  edifices  are  thus  raised  by  the  side  of  the  old  palaces,  and  the 
oitrjr  omtiniies  to  grow  m  sixe  if  not  in  population.  Hence  the  crumbling  ruins, 
often  oovMring  large  spaces,  have  been  wrongly  appealed  to  by  many  travellers  as  a 
proof  thi^  the  country  was  formerly  much  more  densely  peopled  than  at  present. 

Few  cittes  oeenpy  a  less  advanti^^eotts  position  than  Meshed;  present  capital  of 
Khorassan,  and  the  largest  place  in  ncHrth-esst  Persia.  To  the  lomb  of  tie  imam 
Bma,  im»  of  AU's  disciples,  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present  importance,  Meshed 
the  '*  holy  '*  having  been  a  mere  village  before  the  remains  of  that  "  saint "  began 
to  attract  pilgrims  in  thousands  to  his  shrine.  Lymg  3,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  a  dry  and  very  moderately  fertile  plain  some  six  miles  south  of  the 
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Eashaf-rud,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Herat  River,  it  enjoys  easy  oommunioation 
only  with  the  Upper  Atrek  basin,  running  north-west  between  the  parallel  Eopet- 
dagh  and  Ala-dagh  ranges.  To  reach  any  other  part  of  Ehorassan  lofty  mountains 
must  be  crossed,  on^  ^he  west  towards  Nishapur  and  Damghan,  on  the  south  and 
south-east  towards  Turbat-Haidiri,  Turbat-Sheikh-i- Jami,  and  Herat,  on  the  north- 
east and  north  towards  Sarakhs  and  Eelat-i-Nadir.  But  the  highways  followed  by 
the  pilgrims  have  become  trade  routes ;  the  hundred  thousand  faithful  who  yearly 
'iiJit  ihe  imam's  shrine  have  brought  oorameroe  in  their  wake,  and  Meshed  has 
succeeded  Herat  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Ehorassan.  Under  Nadir-Shah 
it  was  for  a  short  time  oapitid  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  only  interesting  monument  in  the  holy  city  is  the  mosque,  whose  golden 
cupola  rises  above  Beza's  tomb  nearly  in  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  place.  No 
European  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  penetrating  undisguiaed  into  this  building,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  faiUiful  would  be  pdluted  by  his  presence.  The  precincts, 
however,  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals,  and  this  convenient  sanctuary  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enlargement  of  Hhe  city.  All  pilgrims  visiting  ih6 
shrine  receive  twice  a  day  for  a  week  a  plate  of  pilaw  at  the  espense  of  the  inuun's 
establishment,  that  is,  of  the  five  hundred  priests  who  live  on  tiwr  contributions  and 
endowments  of  the  mosque.  The  library  attached  to  it  contains  nearly  three 
thousand  works,  including  some  of  great  value.  The  Ehiaban,  or  ooitral  avenue, 
running  for  about  two  miles  east  and  west  between  the  Herat  and  Euchan  gates,  is 
divided  by  the  mosque  into  two  sections,  planted  with  shady  trees,  lined  by 
numerous  shops,  and  tmtered  by  a  running  stream,  which,  however,  is  little  better 
than  an  open  sewer.  Within  the  ramparts  are  vast  qoaoes  ocoiq>ied  by  cemeteries, 
whither  are  brought  from  distancei)  of  300  miles  the  bodies  of  devout  Mussulmans 
anxious  to  ascend  into  heaven  in  company  #ith  the  imam  Besa.  Some  gardens 
are  also  comprised  within  the  enclosures,  beyond  which  axe  other  oultivi^ied  grounds, 
not,  hoiwever,  sufficient  for  the  sn^KMrt  of  the  inhabitants,  trho  d«qpend  for  their 
supplies  mainly  on  the  ijaravans.  In  exchange  these  talc*  earpets,  anns,  mdtal  work, 
and  vases  of  "black  stone,"  a  species  of  steatite  yietdod  by  &e  neighbouring 
quarries.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  df  Meshed  are  a  fair  hundred  Jewi^  wlbo  ireie 
compelled  in  1835  to  purchase  their  lives  by  oonvenum  to  Islam,  but:  who  aie 
merely  nominal  Mobanimedans,  still  cheriahio|f  tike  okl  laitii  in  secret 

The  pliadn  stretching  norUi-west  of  Meshed  and  draining  totibie  H^rod  li 
dotted  over  with  EurdiBh  viU»f«s,  fortiffied  againit  tike  attacks  of  the  Turkoman 
maraiuders.  In  this  region,  which  is  dne  of  the  granaries  of  Fera^  md  noted  fw 
its  exoellent  breed  of  camels,  are  also  situated  tike  towns  of  Kiuimaittd  alkd  Jbitttait, 
the,  latter  near  the  marshes  about  the  sources  of  the  Eadkaf-md^  NoMh  of 
EannMibad  stand  the  ruins  of  the  £ui^oitt  city  of  1^  whet^  Banm-ar-Bu3kid  died, 
and  where,  in  940,  was  born  the  poefr  Furdusi,  author  of  ffae* "  fiHiah<nameh."  Hie 
little  shi^e  which  till  the  beginiiihg  of  the  present  century  still  marked  the  site 
of  his  tomb  has  since  disappeared. 

The  towns  lying  on  the  northern  slope  of  tiie  mom[itains  m»tilt  of  MaAed  hav« 
hitiierto  been  prevented  from  flourishing  by  tiie  incessant  border  warfare  with  tb« 
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Dereghez  ("  Tamarind  Valley  "),  cannot  fail  to  become  important  centres  of  trade 
between  Persia  and  the  Caspian  basin.    But  how  many  rained  cities  are  shown  over 
these  productive  regions,  formerly  cultivated  by  the  industrious  inhabitants  of 
Margiana !    From  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  projecting  into  the  Tejen  valley,  the 
horizon  appears  in  many  phioes  fringed  with  the  countless  remains  of  walls  and 
ramparts  quivering  in  the  mirage.    Here  and  there  whole  towns  with  their  streets, 
squares,  and  citadels,  have  remained  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  ol  preservation  as 
when  they  were  first  abandoned.     But  their  only  denizens  are  now  the  prowling 
leopard  and  jackal.    One  of  these  pl^tom  cities  is  Khivabad,  peopled  by  Nadir- 
Shah  witb  captives  from  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  but  where  no  native  would  now 
dare  to  take  up  his  abode.     The  Turkomans  who  cultivate  the  surrounding  lands, 
all  dwell  in  the  pkin  of  the  Tejen,  some  16  or  18  miles  farther  north.    Khusru- 
tepei  or  the  "  Hill  of  Khosroes,"  a  much  more  ancient  place,  lying  to  the  east  of 
Lutfabad,  is  shunned  in  tie  same  way,  notwithstanding  the  efforto  of  the  Khan  of 
Dereghez  to  found  a  Turkoman  settiement  within  fts  endosores.    Some  of  these 
places  have  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  tiie  shifting  of  the  rivers.    Such  was 
AUverd,  which  still  figures  on  most  maps,  although  it  bas  been  long  replaced  by 
Kahk,  towards  which  now  flows  the  copious  river  Lain-su.    Various  ruins  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Kailich,  Kaliae,  or  Kaiiai,  a  term  wrongly  identified  with 
teeksia,  or  "  church,"  are  commonly  supposed  to  atteet  the  exist^aoe  of  andent 
Nestorian  communities  in  this  regioii.     But  this  word  would  appear  in  most  cases 
to  be  simply  the  Persian  K(Ua$a,  a  well,  and  especially  the  watering-places  main- 
tained at  intervals  in  the  desert,  for  the  use  of  caravans  and  pilgrims  to  Mecca.* 

A  ruined  tower  near  Mvhammedabad,  present  capital  of  theDeraghez  district, 
marks  the  site  of  the  tent  where  was  bom  the  famous  Tnrkamaa  oonqueror,  Nadir- 
Shah.     He  gives  his  name  to  Kelat-i-Nadiri  or  «  Th6  Castie  of  Nadir,"  which 
stimds  on  the  almost  impregnable  pl»teau  commanding  the  Tejen  valley,  between 
Mohammedabed  and  Sarakhs.    Kelat  is  fhe  chief  militMjy  station  of  the  district, 
and  here  the  Persian  Government  maintains  a  strong  garnsoiu    But  the  most 
jealously  defended  strategic  pwnt  on  the  nocih-east  bwMar  ts  th«  tomi  <d  SardUu, 
which  stands  on  the  H«ri*riid  (Tejen)  at  ita  entmnoe  to  the  Turkomatt  territory. 
Even  more  thaa  Merv,  Sarakhs  may  be  regaided  as  lM^  g«te  of  Wiftj  fat  tarn 
this  point  access  might  be  most  easily  obtained  to  ^  Wmi.  vilby  between  terdft 
and  Afghaairtan.    Henoo,  according  to  lC«>ChMgor,  SaralthAiiUirt  one  day  baeom© 
the  bulwark  of  British  India  or  the  point  of  attaidc  lor  Busiia.     Ito  present 
population  oonsiste  of  Persian  troops,  Jewish  traders^  and  a  few  TuAoman  residents. 
The  surrounding  district  is  little  cultivated,  although  it  miglrt  eMly  he  converted 
int(^  a  vast  com^eld  by  means  of  irrigating  canals  from  the  Tf Jen,  and  by  the  wat^ 
which  Is  found  everywhere  by  sinking  wells  to  a  d^^  of  18  or  30  feet 

South  of  Meshed  the  only  toim  ia  the  Kenri-rud  basin  is  Tur^fat-Sheikk'i-Jimi,  t 
which  Ues  on  the  Jam,  near  the  Afghan  frontier.     TmM  vAmr^had,  situated 
farther  west,  derive  some  importance  from  their  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
{nlgrim  routes  conv»ging  from  the  Mat»  south,  aai  eMt,on  Meshed.    In  this 

•  A.  H.  KefeiM,  in  Ktkirtt  tn  Feb.  Iff,  1883. 
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district  am  the  salt  hiUs  of  Kafir-Ealah,  whence  the  surrounding  region  derives  its 
siqpplies.  North-west  of  the  Sherifabad  Pass,  that  of  "Bahrud  connects  the  Meshed 
with  the  Nishapur  valley.  Owing  to  the  snows  the  ascent  is  difficult,  and  some- 
times blocked  altogether  in  winter.  But  from  these  uplands,  which  attain  an 
elevatian  of  probably  10,000  feet,  the  road  leads  south-westwards  down  to  one  of 
^e  most  fertile  and  picturesque  r^ons  in  the  whole  of  Persia.    Here  the  villages 

Ilg.  43.— Mmou)  AMD  KiuT'i-NimB. 
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certainly  offers  far  g.eater  advantage,  than  MeAed  a.  the  metiopoU.  of  Eaat  Iran. 
By  Ibu  Hankal  it  ui  mentioned  with  Herat,  Menr,  and  Balkh,  a.  one  of  the  four 
capital-  of  Khorasaan;  and  Yakut,  who  had  t^verwd  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world,  could  find  nd  place  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it.  Before  the  Mongol 
invarion  it  was  de«5ribed  a«  the  most  flouriahing  and  populous  cxly  m  the  w«rld. 

and  its  destruction  was  spoken  of  a.  the  greatest  cahmuty  that  had  ever  he&^^ 

Ishun.    At  present  Nishapur  is  still  a  Ufeles.  phice,  notwithstandmg  the  fortuity 

of  the  surrounding  phiins,  which  yield  exceUent  fruits,  cereah^  cotton,  and  oUier 

produce.    The  Binalud  hills,  separating  it  from  Meshed,  abomid  in  gold,  nlver. 

copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  beside,  saltpetre,  marbka.  and  «m»nd  vanefae.  of 

choice  malachite  and  turquoises.  ,    ,     _.        ^\j  ifl--v-««, 

Sebneu>ar  occupies  a  narrow  valley  between  two  salt  de«.rts  west  of  Nuhapur 

on  the  Teheran  route.    Itis  separated  by  a  lofty  range  from  the  flounshmg  town 

of  SuUanabad,  which  lies  in  a  wdl-watored  and  P'^l^^i^*  ^"^^rT!*'^,.^^ 

extensive  pasture-land.  said  to  be  occupied  by  some  d,000  Nomad  BOnoh  faimlie^ 

Another  cimerdal  centoe  in  this  region  is  Tu^-i-Har^  {Mat-I^kan). 

whiohUes  in  a  secluded  mountain  valley  4,600  foet  above  the  -«Mm  *he  route 

between  Meshed  and  Kirman.    SouA-eart  of  it  is  Ae  town  of  ^'t^  »•«  ^« 
Afghan  frontier,  which  derives  «mie  importance  from  it.  position  a.  capital  of  the 

TiLuri  Aimaks.    Of  the  few  noteworthy  place,  in  tiie  arid  and  k-s  W-^n. 
region  of  Soutiiem  Kho««an,  ti»  most  frequented  by  tiie  c^y^n^Byf^tan, 
Mng  to  the  mmtiiof  Sidtannbad,  iWW.  famous  for  ito  embroidered  «Jk  ^^^m,^ 
i^  former  capital  of  tiie  distaiot  of  Tun  and  T^be..    Tun,  1«dSti«»Uy  «ad  «^ 
one  time  to  have  po«w-ed  « two  thou«nd  mowjue.  and  two  thau«md  i^,    ba. 
been  succeeded  a.  the  adminirt^tive  centre  I7  r.W«,  which  is  sitwtedni^^ 
west,  almort  in  the  midst  of  the  wildenie.^  at  one  of  the  loifert  pomt.  of  the 
phiteau.     Although  without  industrie.  mi  inhabited  hy  m  ine^»M  fmBto>^ 
Tpuktion,  Tebbe.  i.  important  a.  a«  l«t  rtation  on  the  weatomTW  of  ^^ 
^orw-anregion  for  caravan,  eroding  ^gmt  dewrt  in  tiie^aa«ot«m  of  Y«d 
and  I««han.    Here  the  traveller  find.  **  least  pore  irater  and  ft  gf**^  _^> 
whiletheneighboaringdi.trirt  yield.  date..tobt6c»,opito.and^^J^^ 

Kain,  ancient  capital  of  Kain  or  Kuhirt«i.  a  re|^  ito»t^  ^.^  f 
ward,  to  Afghanistan,  lies  on  tile  ooi^ne.  of  the  iriMemeta.  which  asAi.  toctioo 
reaches  to  Farah  beyond  Ae  frontier.  ^^'^^^^^^'T^'f  t?^.?^*?^ 
«oitiy  in  ruins.  h«i  been  succeeded  >y  the  i«e.eiit  capital*  B«:^  ( Jfi*9««).  «« 
oftheburiestpboesinEaitPerda.  But  the  «HJdled  «  Birjand '' oarpeMamou. 
throughout  West  Irania.  are  woven  almost  exduaivdy  in  tiie  viBage  ^D^kA, 
60  miles  to  the  north-east,  by  arti««.  originally  from  Herat  m,  in^the  neigh- 
bourheod  of  Sistan,  is  noted  for  itacopiou.  hot  n»ring..  which,  Hlwfcedi  water. «» 
drawn  <iff  to  ti.e  underground  giUwie.  for  irrigation  purpoM..  But  ^^* 
bouring  lead  and  copper  mine*,  onee  extensively  worked,  are  now  alwadoBed.  im 
this  region  was  formerly  far  more  civilised  and  prcpetous  than  at  prewnt  w^ 
evidentfromtheruinMcatte»4overffi«tMi.theandflntSejia^^ 
Nih  to  the  Hilmend.   This  birthplace  of  the  legendary  Buatom  wae  mainly  the  tceae 
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of  the  heroic  history  of  Iran,  and  even  since  those  remote  epochs  the  Sistani  have 
mote  than  once  influenced  the  destinies  of  Persia-  Natirabad,  the  present  capital, 
Ues  nearly  midway  between  the  Hamun  depression  and  the  Hilmend.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  Sakuha,  whose  citadel  still  crowns  one  of  the  three  eminences  whence 
this  place  takes  the  name  of  the  "  Three  Hills."  Here  the  fertile  frontier  district, 
watered  by  canals  frran  the  Hilmend,  is  defended  by  Kalah-nau  ("New  Oastle"), 
one  of  the  best-eonstructed  and  picturesque  strongholds  in  Persia. 

The  north-west  cornOT  of  Khorassan,  comprising  the  vaUey  of  iihe  Atrek, 
belongs  to  the  Caspian  basin.  Near  the  low  water-parting  between  the  Atrek  and 
Eashaf-rud  lies  tibe  city  of  'Kabwhan,  or  Kuehan,  at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet 
above  sea  leveL  Thanks  to  this  position,  it  enjoys  a  mild  climate,  in  which  the 
grape  ripens ;  but  the  district  is  exposed  to  violent  earthquakes,  by  which  Euchan 
has  been  frequently  laid  in  ruins.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  a  flourishing  place, 
doing  a  large  tra£Bo  in  horses,  wool,  and  agricultural  produce.  Owing  to  its 
position  near  the  water-parting,  it  is  also  an  important  strategical  place,  where  the 
Government  w»«iii?faM'w  a  garrison  and  perman<fflt  encampment.  Two  miles  to  the 
north-east  is  shown  the  hill  where  Nadir-Shah  was  Idlled  while  besieging  the 
revolted  city. 

Farther  down  the  Atrek  valley  follow  the  picturesque  towns  of  SAmem  and 
BmfHurd,  the  latter  lying  on  a  southern  affluent  of  the  mam  stream,  and  noted  for 
its  delicate  wSk  fabrics.  West  of  this  place  there  are  no  important  towns  either  in 
the  Atrek  basin  vt  in  the  Upper  Gurgen  valley,  which  are  inhabited  only  by 
nomad  pcq^Nilations.  IBut  the  south*east  comer  of  the  Oaspian,  a  poation  of  great 
natural  and  historical  importance,  is  ooeupied  by  dttrabad,  at  the  converging- 
point  of  all  the  mam  routes  between  Iran  and  Turaa.  Astrabad^also  mjoys  the 
koal  iMlvaatagles  derived  from  its  fertile  and  well-watered  surroundings,  and  its 
proximity  to  mub  of  the  Ieas|  dangerous  seaports  of  the  C^pian.  In  this  distriot 
the  chief  ethnical  eltinent  is  the  HAJar  Turkoman  tribe,  of  which  the  present 
royal  &mily  of  Persia  is  a  member.  The  old  palace  of  tiie  khans  in  the  emtte  of 
■  the  town  still  serves  as  tiie  residence  of  ^e  provincial  authorities ;  but  Astrabad 
itself  is  a  mere  a^^pr^te  of  Hvels  endrded  bjr  crumbling  walls  and  infested  by 
packs  of  jadnls  ttoA  half«savage  doge.  Its  industries  are  restricted  to  fdt,  earpets, 
and  soap  made  of  sesame  dl ;  but  the  neighbouring  distiriots,  watered  by  the 
Eara-su  and  (he  Ourgen,  yield  abundant  crops,  pomegranates,  and  other  Iftiits  of 
prime  qualitj.  The  outport  for  this  produce  is  KemiP'Ghu(Ban«far-Chat  w  simply 
Gte]^  which  lies  some  24  vaSm  west  of  Astrabad  and  south-east  of  the  Russian 
idtind  of  Ashuraddi.  f^m  ^ah  place  th6  Aama^im  tradws  ffifqport  considerable 
quantities  of  cotton  and  btntvrood  frt^  the  neighbouring  luUk 

Beddes  it»  ^feotive  worki^  tiie  plain  of  Astrabad  u  studded  with  numerous 
sepulchral  mounds  anri  other  structures,  the  most  r^narkaUe  (tf  which  are  those  of 
€hmi$k*  iqm,  or  tiie  "  E^ver  HiU,"  neur  the  mouth  of  tike  Gurgeu.  Gumidb-tepe, 
flO-named  from  the  silver  coins  oftrai  picked  up  aaumg  its  debris,  is  regarded  hy 
tile  hM»l  pc^ulidiion  astiiework  of  Alexai^er.  £a  any  iMse  it fotmaa linkia.a 
•erMS  d!  impartant  oaUttuy  mmikat  bemg  e«meet«d  witii  tiie  Karasoli  mound  by 
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tiie  Kba-Alon.  or  "  Red  WaU,"  whioli  i»  continued  as  far  m  Bujnurd  by  a  triple 
line  of  ramparts,  indicated  by  u  leriesof  eminence,  along  the  water-parting  betwe^ 
the  Gurgen  and  Atrek  These  earthworks,  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  served 
as  the  Persian  line  of  defence  against  the  formidable  Yajuj  and  Majuj  hordes, 
have  a  total  length  of  over  300  mUes.  They  run  by  the  old  city  of  Gurgen, 
terminating  towards  the  Caspian  in  a  number  of  oau«»way8  carried  over  the  inter- 
vening marshes.  Here  the  viUage  «f  Gumiah-tepe  is  one  of  the  few  permanent 
encampments  of  the  Yomud  Turkomami.  who  own  about  a  hundred  smacks,  and 

Fig.  48.— KumAH  Ain>  SouKciof  tmM  Anax. 
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capture  enormous  quantities  of  fish  at  Ae  mouth  of  the  Gurgen.    From  these  fliey 
prepare  the  caviare  which  is  exportied  to  Russia  by  the  local  Armenian  dealers 

West  of  Astrabad  the  Mazanderaa  seaboard  contains  no  towns  or  structures  of 
any  size  until  we  reach  the  femous  palaces  of  Anhr^f,  erected  by  Shah-Abbw  oa 
the  slopes  of  a  headland  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  Astrabad  Bay  and  the 
Caspian.  These  edifices,  buUt  in  separate  blocks  within  a  common  enclosure,  aw 
in  a  ruinous  state,  having  suffered  much  from  the  followers  of  the  rebel  Cossack 
Stephen  Rarin,  from  fires,  and  the  ravages  of  time.    Tery  few  of  the  apartments 
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are  still  inhabitable ;  but  the  surrounding  gardens  and  thickets  are  unrivalled  in 
Persia  for  the  wealth  and  variety  of  their  vegetation.  >S<irt,  which  lies  farther 
west  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Tejen,  is  also  a  decayed  place,  whose  population 
has  fallen  from  over  30,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  little  more  than 
7,000.  Sari  is  a  very  old  place,  which  D'Anville  and  j'.ennell  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  with  the  ancient  Zadta-Karta,  the  largest  city  in  Hyrcania,  where  the 
army  of  Alexander  stopped  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Feridun,  the  legendary  hero 
of  Persia,  is  supposed  to  lie  buried  under  a  mosque  which  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  oi  fire,  while  a  ruined  towor  in  the  vicinity  is  said  to  have  fcamed  part  of 
the  tomb  of  his  two  sons.  Like  Ashref ,  Sari  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  garden,  and 
the  neighbouring  plains  covered  with  mulberry,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  plantations. 
Its  outport  on  the  Caspian  is  Farah-t^ad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tejen,  whose 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  with  fishing  and  the  preparation  of  caviare.  In 
the  time  of  Pietro  della  Yalle  (1618),  Farah-abad  (Ferhabed),  which  Shah-Abbas 
had  recently  founded,  was  the  chief  city  in  Mazanderan,  with  several  streets  a 
league  in  length,  and  a  superficial  area  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  Rome 
or  Constantinoide. 

Btttfnuh  (JBarfentth  or  Bar-Juruth)  is  a  much  more  modern  place  than  the 
neighbouring  Sari.  Three  centuries  ago  it  was  a  mere  village ;  but  thanks  to  its 
healthy  position  and  greater  feoiUtiea  of  communication  with  Teheran  over  the 
Elburz  Passes,  it  has  gradually  become  the  most  important  city  of  Persia  on  the 
Caspian  seaboard.  Its  baxaar  is  one  of  the  best  stocked  in  the  East,  and  its  seaport 
of  M»hed-i-8er,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Balul,  is  the  busiest  pkuse  along  the 
whole  coast,  notwitiistanding  its  difficult  approaches.  The  staple  export  is  raw 
cotton  shijqped  by  the  Armeniaa  teadars  in  exchange  for  Bussian  wares.  AU-abad, 
lying  sonth<«art  of  Barfrudi,  is  the  agricultural  centre  of  the  surrounding  sugar, 
cotton,  and  rice-growing  districts.  South-west  of  the  same  place  is  the  small  town 
of  8h0ikk-TaM$i,  memorable  for  the  massacre  of  its  Babi  danders,  not  one  of 
whom  survived. 

Like  Sari,  Amui  or  Amd  is  an  Ustoric  place,  which  in  the  time  of  Tacut  ranked 
as  the  first  city  in  Tabaristan,  aa  Macauderan  was  then  called.  And,  although  it 
has  lost  its  fsmons  carpet  and  cotton  industries,  Amul  still  remains  the  grei^ 
mart  lor  the  agricultural  prodiMe  of  the  whole  region  between  Elbun  and  the 
Caspian.  Here  terminates  the  carriage  road  that  has  been  constructed  from  the 
cai^tal  through  the  Lur  vaUey,  east  <tf  DemaveiMi,  down  to  the  Maaanderan 
plainiK  From  this  pcnnt  to  the  Sefid-rud  Delta,  a  distance  ci  some  160  miles,  the 
sMp  oi  opai  country  between  the  hills  and  the  coast  is  too  nanow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  hu^e  centares  of  populatitm.  Toww^ds  its  western  extremity  are  ike 
copious  sulphur-springs  known  as  Ah-UQerm,  or  "  Hot  Waters,"  and  farther  on 
large  quuititaes  of  hard  aiphalte  are  collected  and  worked  into  jewellery. 

In  the  districts  of  Ghikn,  east  of  the  Sefid-rud,  the  chief  places  are  Lengherud 
and  Xdu^oit.  HeM,  the  largest  city  in  this  province,  lies  wert  of  the  river  in  an 
unhealthy  swampy  district  crossed  by  the  main  route  from  the  plateaux  to  the 
"  Dmd  Water,"  or  Gtdf  of  EiuteU.     Fram  this  seaport  Besht  rec«bres  lai^ 
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quantities  of  coTiw,  reed  mf.  Mid  onuunentid  Wrd."  fe^thef,  -"d^^"^^ 
Lie  pkoe  it  export,  raw  rilk.,  ooooon..  carpet.,  and  other  load  produce.  Tha 
trade  of  Eedit  i.  chieEy  in  the  hand,  of  Ru.«an  Armenian,  and  Jew., 
although  Hindu  Baniah.,  and  even  Porindah.  from  Af gh«iirtan.  have  been  met  m 
it.  .ti«.t..  together  with  European  merchant..  In  the  nrighboumg  lago^.of  the 
Murd-ab.  or  "  Dead  Water."  over  two  milUon  perch  {lucicpma)  have  ^^ 
inayear.anda.manya.300.()00carp(<>«»rinw«»»*«Mi>»*-i^8l«^y-  ^^ 
one  of  the  wor.t  «iohorage.  in  the  Cpi-i.  lie.  about  18  mJe.  n<>f  ■;'*^ 
Re.ht.  facing  the  bar  over  which  th*  <»a  communicate,  with  the  .Wflow  higo«.. 
The  difficdtie.  of  traniiport  acro«  thi.  lagoon  «id  Oie  dangerou.  ro^drtead 

great  obrtaole.  to  Ae  development  of  the  local  twde.  which  imuld  be  mcre«ed 
fourfold  by  the  con.truotion  of  a  navigable  canal  connecting  ReAt  with  a  good 
artificial  ««port.  But  t^e  commercial  qnoetion  ii  ^fleeted  by  poUticrf  c«i^ 
tion..  for  the  Perrian  Government  miturally  f««r.  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  Rn«a 
by  fuUy  developing  the  natoral  «»our«e.  of  the  Oan)i«i  -e^board.  Neverthelej., 
the  time  camiot  be  very  remote  when  effect  mu.t  be  given  to  «mie  of  Ac 
numerou.  pHeoto  for  connecting  ReAt  with  Teheran  by  a  railway  nmnmg  from 
the  Qhilon  coart.  through  the  Sefid-rud  valley,  up  to  the  I«mian  ?»•*«•«;>• 
soon  aa  the  Ruariim  line,  axe  connected  with  ihoM  of  Trana-Oaucana.  a  further 
continuation  of  the  .yrtem  in  the  direction  of  Penda  will  become  a  primary 

neioewity  ci  international  traffic.  .  „      .1.       *      1 

Atpw«nt  tiie  route  from  the  coart  to  the  interior  doe.  not  follow  tiie  natural 
oneninK  of  the  Sefid-rud  valley,  but  a^end.  in  abrupt  indine.  to  the  height. 
Znking  it.  western  edge.    Here  the  town  of  Budb^r.  or  JMfar  ^Jf^OUve.,  a.  it 
i.  often  caUed.  cover,  a  .pace  of  at  leaat  8  mile,  ill  a  pli^  tbc^^ 
fruit-teee^  and  eapecially  with  olive..    The  tatter,  whidi  floiinA  m  no  other  purt 
of  Perria,  are  employed  chiefiy  in  the  manufacture  of  M«p.    Higher  up  ti«  bridge 
of  Menihii,  jtt.t  bebw  tiie  confluence  of  the  Shah-md  and  Ki«lru«m,  which  unite 
to  form  the  Sefid-rud.  i.  taken  a.  tiie  limit  of  tiie  two  provincea^of  GhJan  and 
Irak-Aiemi.  The  wuthem  approach  of  tiie  route.,  deeoending  beyond  tiie  hilb  down 
to  tiie  AAabad  pkim^  i.  guarded  by  Sharud,  wh«-epodti«n  tiiu.  «cwe.  to  it  aome 
rtrategio and  commercial  importance.   Some 4 mile,  to 4e norflii. ^e.Al*». which, 
like  Shahrud.  i.  «irrounded  by  fowrt.  of  apricot,  fig,  mulberry,  and  apple  tree.. 
On  tiie  neighbouring  upland  partuw.  af«  bred  wme  of  tiie  finert  hor«»  m  Pewa. 
IJomaA^m,  lying  to  tiie  «mtii.wert  of  Shahrud.  and  like  timt  place  one  of  tiie  chief 

atation.  between  Medied  and  Teheran,  wa.  formerly  a  very  hwrge  city,  whoee  rum. 
Btill  cover  a  vart  .pace.  But  amimg  them  no  trace,  have  yat  l»en  ^^  ^^ 
ancient  monument.,  aldiough  Damghan  (Damaghan)  i.  u«iaUy  id«^fied  witii  tiie 
olA  Partiiian  capital,  to  which  tiie  Greek,  had  given  tiie  titie  of  H0caton^lo,,  or 
tiie  "City  of  tiie  Hundred  Gate^"  In  any  caw  Damghan  share,  witii  Shahrud 
tiie  advantage  of  landing  at  the  converging-point  of  numerou.  route,  from  the 
Elburz  highland,  and  Iranian  phiteau.  And  if  no  andent  buflding.  are  here  found, 
tradition  at  leart  n>eak.  of  a  "  SUver  C5ity."  «ud  to  have  flounAed  in  tiie  i^- 
hourhood.    The  prosperity  of  Damghan  wa.  due  chiefly  to  tiie  jmgating  watery 
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d«riTud  throngh  underground  gaUeriea  from  the  Elburi  range,  and  Yacut  deeoribe* 
M  <me  of  the  finest  monumentii  he  had  eTer  leen  the  reaenroir  supplying  Damghan, 
the  one  hundred  uid  twenty  Tillage*  and  tobaoco-fielda  of  the  aurrounding  diatriot. 

Stmnan,  which  Ilea  also  on  the  Teheran  route,  although  atritegioally  leaa  impor* 
tant  than  the  "  Oity  of  the  Hundred  Gates,"  is  equally  populous,  while  its  mosques, 
oarayanserais,  publio  baths,  and  other  buildings  are  in  a  better  state  of  repair. 
From  this  point  to  Teheran  there  it  no  other  large  town  on  the  main  highway,  the 
▼ital  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous  forts,  artificial  mounds,  and 
other  defensive  works  scattered  along  the  route.  In  the  popular  belief,  all  the 
topes  in  this  region  are  the  remains  of  towers  formerly  raised  by  the  fire-worshippers, 
hence  still  known  as  Ghelv-abad,  or  '*  Dwellings  of  the  Ohebrs."  Most  of  tibem 
have  been  used  as  entrenched  camps,  imd  the  bonfires  kindled  on  their  summits 
often  served  to  flash  the  tidings  of  warlik  >  movement!  across  the  salt  desert. 

Of  the  ancient  Vertm^n,  whose  name  survives  in  that  of  the  surrounding 
district,  nothing  now  reniains  except  a  ruined  fortaress,  a  few  country  residences, 
and  a  fine  mosque  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  Yeramin  preceded 
Teheran  as  capital  of  Persia,  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  A%vMn-i-Ka\f  still 
guards  the  western  approach  (o  the  pass,  which  by  most  historians  has  benn 
identified  as  the  fomous  "  OMpiaa  Oate." 

Ttheran,  the  present  capital  d  the  Shah's  dominions,  although  situated  on  the 
verge  of  the  desert,  does  not  occupy  such  an  inconvenient  geograjdiical  position  as 
is  generally  supposed.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  great  crescent  formed  by 
the  Blbun  range  south  of  the  Gaspian,  and  it  thus  commands  both  the  eastern 
and  western  provinces.  It  also  communicates  by  easy  pa<ses  over  the  Elburz 
range  northnBastwards  with  Maaanderan  and  Astrabad,  north-westwards  with 
Qhilan,  and  over  the  older  capitidi,  Bhinw  wnd  Ispahm,  it  possesses  the  furtiier 
advantage  of  presenting  a  strategical  front  to  Russia,  tiiat  is,  the  power  from  whom 
Persia  has  most  to  fear.  LeMy,  standing  at  an  altitude  <rf  3,860  f^et  above  the 
sea,  it  enj<^  a  relativdy  tcmpnste  climate  with  the  convenience  of  cool,  healthy 
retreats  during  ramnMnr  on  the  soathem  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  Elbun  Mountains. 

Teheran,  m  rather  Tihran,  the  **  Pure,"  is  a  modran  city,  heir  to  the  JBAai  of 
the  Arabs,  whidh  had  itself  succeeded  the  older  capital,  BofkH.  The  walls  of 
Rhai,  witii  a  circumlerence  of  over  31  mi^ps,  are  still  visible  in  tlw  {dain  stretching 
to  the  south  of  Tehmm.  ISut  with  the  «oept»»i  «f  two  towers,  nothing  now 
remains  within  the  endoeure,  which  hAs  been  otmverted  into  a  cultivated  tract, 
whm  the  plough  ocoaaionaUy  turns  iq>  a  few  gold  and  silver  coins.  Repeatedly 
oaptux«d  and  destroyed,  Rhai  never  recovered  htm.  its  overthrow  by  the  Mcmgo- 
lians  in  the  thirteen^  eehtwy,  when  its  surviving  inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
Teheran,  which  at  that  tipne  was  jeegudtA  as  a  nortiiem  dependence  id  the  capital 
But  the  religimis  sanctuary,  as  wnolStmBL  luqf^iens,  continued  to  be  maintained  in  the 
fallen  city,  which  was  traditioni^  saiu  to  be  the  birthplace  dl  Zoroaster.  An  old 
suburb  of  Rhai,  coiitaining  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Shah  Abdul  AMm,  has  become 
a  small  town  of  that  name,  witii  baasiani,  baths,  and  shady  avenues  converging  on 
the  mosque  containing  the  imam's  shrine. 
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The  pr«Ment  fortifioatioM  of  Teheran,  modelled  on  (hoee  of  Parb,  hut  hailt  of  • 
leea  durable  material,  already  show  nuroeroua  signa  of  decay,  and  although  oapabU 
of  remiting  a  local  iniurrection,  they  could  offer  no  lenoua  obatacle  to  modem 
artillery.  A  leoond  enclomire  has  receutly  been  planned  and  partly  conatructed. 
which  is  intended  to  include  all  the  suburba,  thus  doubling  the  official  extent  of  the 
city,  although  the  space  contained  within  the  old  walls  is  still  far  from  being  built 
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over.  The  H>Pi^>«<^  ^  Teheran  presents  no  domes,  towers,  or  other  striking 
ol^eots,  but  the  gates  with  their  fine  pointed  archways,  columns,  and  elegant 
^.nymf.llft/1  porcelain  deeoratums,  Aoy  that  amid  Uie  general  decadence  the  Persian 
race  has  at  least  preserved  its  autistic  taste  and  oriigsnality.  Within  the  walls  two 
distinct  influences  aie  everywhere  apparent:  the  <dd  conservative  s{^lt,  and  the 
mania  for  imitating  everything  European.  The  grand  baiaar  resemblee  those  of 
other  Eastern  cities,  while  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  is  already  laid  out  with 
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shope  and  houMs  in  tbe  western  taste.  Elsewhere  the  whole  place  is  mainly  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow,  crooked  streets,  obstructed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  full  of  deep 
rats  and  pitfalls,  oleuised  <mly  by  dogs  and  jackals.  Still  the  aristocratio  quarters 
hare  their  boulevard  planted  with  trees,  lighted  by  gas,  and  enlivened  by  elegant 
equipages.  The  nrnghtbourhood,  especially  towards  the  north,  is  well  irrigated  by 
Liiu..l& 'grotBBid  ohannels  frmn  the  hills,  and  covered  with  cultivated  fiekU  and 

Wig.  4ft.— -l^iaauir— Visit  mkkt  ox  tss  Kasomx  Uovn. 


gazdens.  ]ja  sttnuuer  tlw  wealthy  cUbsbb  migtato  in  this  <j^vCtion  towards  the 
northern  heights,  wh^  are  covered  witii  villages  and  cottnti^  seats,  known  by  the 
OQlieottv»nMne  of  SAmcwwi  or  ^AtSmroii.  Wne  the  Court  retire  to  the  royal  palace 
of  NiaVeno^and  Teoiov9fi}Btwo&  to  die  iMrnks  of  the  Lar  iit  the  foot  of  Bexnav^d, 
•ome  6^000  leot  above  tea  level.  In  thiapleaaant  retreat  both  BagHsh  and  Ei»sian 
(poLbassies  have  a  soaiinw  yOIagei^  wheiie  tiie  authoiity  d  tibw  Qmm  and  Cear 
waimefeo^gaiaei.  ^ei«M)iM^ts  o{&«^»l^>  ^  Brituli  viUsg«,  bmng  exempt 
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from  taxation,  are  in  a  very  pTon)i««ii.  «tata/imd  hew  ii  •  Utile  colony 

lartrely  employed  as  gardeners.  .  v  ir     • 

Teheran  is  now  oomieoted  by  a  fine  oarriage-road,  90  miles  long,  with  Kamn, 
which  was  itself  at  one  time  a  capital  city,  and  which  has  again  acqu^ed  somi. 
importance  from  the  re^val  of  trade  between  Perda  and  Oancasia.  (hie  of  the 
diirf  stations  on  the  same  north-western  route  is  auttanieh,  which  preceded  Ispahan 
as  metropoUs  of  the  Stat»,  but  which  is  now  Uttile  more  than  a  heap  of  nuns. 
Beyond  it,  in  the  same  direction.  Ues  Zef^'an,  the  last  town  in  I«k-Ajemi  wh«je 
Persian  is  still  spoken.  It  is  repliced  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kafian-Mi 
range  by  Turki.  which  is  the  current  apeeoh  of  JRw**,  a  wretched  plaoeon  a  head. 
ateLi  of  the  Sefid-rud.  dreaded  by  dl  tra^eUers  and  infested  by  the  erfljj.  P^^ 

a  venomous  insect  whose  bite.  hannle«i  to  the  natives,  has  occasionaUy  provjA 
fotal  to  strangers.  Here  died  the  iUusteicHi.  Fn«ch  traveller  Thi^o^m  th* 
year  1667  A  Uttle  to  the  north-west  lies  the  large  village  (A  Turkmancm 
celebrated  for  the  ti«ity  of  1828,  by  which  Perda  ceded  to  Rus«a  the  di.^<»  «f 
Erivan  and  Nakhichevan,  as  well  as  the  absolute  posaeasion  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

TabriM  (reiris.  Tauris).  capital  of  Azerbaijan,  and  tiU  reoeutiy  tiie  most 
populous  city  in  Persia,  is  the  anci«it  Kandsag  of  the  Armenian^  whj^  w$a 
Wed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  tiie  new  era.  I*  1»«  f  *^^  ^ 
Lake  Urmiah.  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  dominated  southwards  by  the  lofty  Sehend 
volcano.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  thousands  of  weU-watered  gttdens jand 
although  the  endos,^  a*e  scarcely  U  miles  iu  droumference.  it  was  described  in 

WTsTy  Ohardinas  one  of  the  ^t  dtioi  of  ^^^'^'f^fl'Z"^^ 
230  miquea.  a  baaaar  containing  16.000  stalls.  «,d  a  total  popukt^^^rf  WOOO. 
fcut  siZ  then  it  has  been  wasted,  not  only  by  fire  and  tiie  sword^bu^ 

!Lstrous  etothqm&es.  by  which  70.000  perscma  are  said  to  have  pMrished  m  Vm 
and  40.000  in  1780.  To  these  causes  ii  due  the  scarcity  of  fine  nMmumeata, 
notwithstending  the  antiquity  ol  Tabl^.  the  wealtJi  ^^^^'^'^^J^ 
and  influence  of  ite  former  nders.  th^  gr«t  be«ity  of  ^^^f^^ 
lavas,  and  other  materialawrwhAte  for  bufldiiigparpo**  ?*»«f*^**^ 
quadrangle  80  feet  high,  is  thfe  most  impo«ng  stniotwe.  mme  th0  almo^  toteL 
nSninl780of  thefamous"BlueMosque.»amirvelclE«^ 
and  decorative  art.  of  which  nothing  now  remains  except  a  few  broken  shafts  an<l 

frontier,  has  caused  it  to  be  chosen  as  the  r«deuce  o«  tiie  ^«' ^  ^1^' 
Lying  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  empire,  near  the  Russian  andTurkiA  femitiers, 
itCnaturally  become  a  great  interna. uual  ent^t,  where  Armenum  and  e^ 
European  tJers  have  ^M  i^  «m«^ble  iiumbers  The  fomgn  e«^^ 
were^IIatedby Fraaeratabout  Jl.000.000in  1832.  and  *^«  ^^» "^^^ 
well  stocked  vith  English.  Euiirian.  and  other  European  w«ej.  Altho^h  ^ 
cold  in  winter,  the  surrounding  district  yield*  aU  the  produce  of  ^  t«up«»te  «^ 

^g alr^nds.  apricots, «id  ^^^^^^^^^ 

near  the  fl<.msWng  village  of  Sirdaruif,  are  much  frequented  hf  the  mhabiteirt^ 
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who  alao  reaort  in  aununer  to  the  ahady  nUagea  and  mineral  watera  of  the  Sehend 
alopea. 

Ahar,  lying  in  the  Araxia  valley  to  the  north^eaat  of  Tal»iz,  ia  noted  chiefly 
for  ita  ridi  iron  minea,  while  equally  produotiTe  copper  mines  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ArdebU,  which  ia  situated  in  the  aame  basin  close  to  the  Bussian 
frontier.  North  of  this  place,  on  the  route  to  Oaucaaia,  lies  the  ancient  city  of 
Marand,  yAnem  the  tomb  of  Noah's  wife  is  shown  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
alike.  West  of  it  lies  the  fortified  town  of  Khoi,  dose  to  the  Turkish  frontier, 
noted  especially  lor  its  mulberries.  On  the  main  route  running  from  Khoi  north- 
weatwarda  to  Erzerum  and  Trebizond,  the  only  noteworthy  place  "within  the  Persian 

Fig.  46.— Taxkim43uuiii*h. 
a«da  1 :  18^000. 
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fronticff  ia  Mdku,  which  atoada  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  pierced  by  a  yawning  caTem 
over  600  feet  broad. 

Another  grotto,  traditionally  aaid  to  have  been  occupied  by  Zoroaater,  ia  found 
near  the  dty  of  Urmiah  (Fimij),  which  lies  in  a  highly-oiiltivated  and  thiekly- 
]^ei!0|>led  idain  slcpng  down  to  ^  great  ]i&e  <A  like  name.  From  the  ateti<m  of 
^Irrlounded  by  the  Amonoan  miaaionariea  in  1831,  a  delightful  view  is  commanded 
pi  iliia  wooded  plain  witii  ita  "three  hundred  villagee,"  inhl^bited  ohi^y  by 
Neatoriui  Chaldeaaa,  amongat  whom  I^testantiam  has  made  considerable  progreas 
in  recent  years.  All  theae  frontier  towna  carrj'  on  a  large  contraband  trade  aoroaa 
the  boxdora  W(&  the  adjacent  Buaaian  and  Turkish  provinces. 

jr<»«^,  wMoh  is  j[>leaaantly  situated  on  the  sonthem  dopea  of  Sehend,  waa 
&m<ma  m  mediBml  timea  lor  its  scientific  establishmenta.  H«re  lived  dmring  the 
aeoond  haU  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  laiwma  aatronmnisr  Naaair^Jfiddin,  for 
whmn  the  Iferngt^ldum  HidiiH|«b«^  anoba 
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from  all  quarters.  Sonth-west  of  this  point  formerly  stood  a  flourishing  city,  whose 
ruins  stUl  encircle  the  lakelet  of  Takht-i-Suhiman.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
great  fire-temple,  which,  with  tb'j  neighbouring  buildings,  have  been  identified  by 
Rawlinson  with  the  ruins  of  the  Median  capital  Eebatana.  A  modem  legend  hat 
converted  thw  place  into  the  "Throne  of  Solomon,"  and  in  the  north-east  mother 
hill  is  known  as  the  TakM-i-Balkhia,  where  the  Queen  of  Saba  is  supposed  to  have 

]>ig.  47.— Hamapak  am  Movmt  Eltikd. 
Sod*  1  i  MtMloa 


reigned.     In  this  district  are  some  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  an   'inscribed 
stone"  invoked  by  the  Kurds  as  a  sort  of  living  magician. 

Ramadan,  the  ancient  Eebatana  or  Agbatana,  and  the  Hagmatana  of  the 
cuneiform  InsoriptioM,  appears  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  as  already  a  great  city. 
As  the  capital  of  an  empire  it  was  favourably  situated  at  a  time  when  the  centre  oi 
gravity  of  Irania  was  moving  westwards.  Lying  about  midway  between  the 
Caspian  and  Persian  Gulf,  on  th6  very  border  of  the  Medici  and  Persian  frontier**, 
it  commanded  the  water-parting  of  the  two  basins,  and  aH  «ie  passes  leading  over 
the  border  range  into  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia.  Brtt  of  the  aiident  Eobateitt 
nothing  now  remains  except  heaps  of  ruins,  amid  which  atchsologists  seek  iii  tain 
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for  the  dte  of  the  famous  citadel  where  the  Median  sovereigns  deposited  their 
treasures,  and  where  Alexander  accumulated  such  prodigious  quantities  of  plunder. 
Nevertheless  the  past  greatness  of  Ecbatana  is  still  recalled  by  the  Takht-Ardeshir, 
or  "Throne  of  Artaxerxes/'  a  terraced  eminen|Be  near  the  hill  which  was  formerly 
orowned  by  the  central  fortifications.  Not  iur  from  the  city  are  seen  the  remains 
of  a  lion  carved  out  of  a  resonant  block,  and  by  the  inhabitants  regarded  as  a  super- 
natural guardian  of  the  city  against  cold  and  famioe.  A  comparatively  modem 
cupola  is  also  held  in  great  honour  by  the  local  Jews,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  shrine 
of  Esther  and  Mordeoai.  The  Jewish  community  at  Hamadan  is  the  largest  in 
Persia,  comprising  as  many  as  one  thousand  families,  but  living  in  great  misery. 

Vig.  48.— Tu  EssoMANT  LjiON  or  Eamadui. 


"Beaten,  det|ased,  and  ofqpressed,  oorsed  even  by  slaves  and  ohiMren,  l&ey  yet 
mansfe  to  exist,  eataiag  their  living  as  musioians,  dancers,  singers,  jeweiOers,  silver 
and  gdd  aoiilihi^  xoMwives,  makers  and  sellers  of  wines  and  sptrits*  When 
any^ung  very  filti^  is  to  be  done  a  Jew  is  sent  for."*  The  cetdbrated  Bc^hariot 
^yndan  Avieeaiia  (Ibn  8ma)  lies  burkd  in  Hamadan.  An  abund^oe  of  good 
water  is  obtained  £roin  ^e  springs  and  weUs  sunk  to  depths  (Kf  over  300  feet  at  the 
foot  of  Mvend.  But  iih»  proximity  of  this  snowy  peak,  combined  with  the  great 
altttode  oithe  place  ($,000  feet  abc»ve  sea  level),  and  its  northern  aspect,  render  its 
(dimate  excesdively  cold  in  winter.  In  summer,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
•  Dr.  G.  Jt.  vai%  ••The  Lwod  of  the  I^(»a  asa  Soa,"  pag«  74. 
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agreeable  rewdenoee  m  Pewia,  and  the  neighbouring  vineyarde  yield  an  exeeUent 
red  wine  like  Bordeaux,  and  a  white  compared  by  Bellew  with  MoeeUe.  Except 
leather-drewing,  hameM-making,  carpet-weaving  and  dyeing,  there  are  no  local 
industriee,  but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  MeKjpotamia,  and  the  basaars 
are  weU  supplied  with  wares  of  all  kinds,  flamadan  may  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  western  Turkomans,  whose  camping-grounds  ace  dotted  over  the 
surrounding  plains  and  valleys. 

East  of  these  pastui«-lands,  and  on  the  very  skirt  of  the  desert,  stands  the  holy 
city  of  Kum  (Kom),  whose  gUded  dome  suwaounts  the  shrine  of  Fatima,  sieier  of 
the  imam  Eesa.  Hither  the  Persian  women  flock  in  tho«*uids  to  obtain  fecundity, 
domestic  happiness,  and  beauty.  Bound  about  the  central  shriiie  are  scattered 
"four  hundred  and  forty-four"  tombs  of  lesser  sdnts,  beyond  which  stretches  a 
vast  necropolis.  occupie4  by  the  faithful  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  die  or  be 
transported  after  death  to  t^e  holy  city.  Next  to  Ifeehed,  Kum  ranks  as  the  most 
venerated  phwse  of  pilgrimage  in  Persia,  although  iU  r^eputation  seems  to  have 
somewhat  waned  since  the  time  of  Ohardin.  Its  trade  and  iadustries  have  also 
fallen  off,  and  it  is  now  Uttle  more  than  a  vast  rain,  resembling  a  city  of  the  dead 
rather  than  the  abode  of  the  living. 

Katkan,  on  the  contrary,  which  occupies  a  central  positiai  in  Irak-Ajemi,  on 
the  great  highway  between  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  is  a  vety  flourishing  place, 
supplied  with  good  water  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  surrounded  by  productive 
gardens,  orchards,  and  o^tivated  tracts.  But  Keshan  b  chiefly  famous  as  an 
industrial  centre.  Hero  has  been  preserved  the  art  of  decorating  mural  snrftw** 
with  painted  mosaics,  and  here  are  produced  the  finest  velvets  and  ,bK)cades  in 
Persia,  besides  porcelain,  jewdlwy,  doth  of  gdd  and  silver,  and  other  costty  wares. 
From  its  position  Kashan  promises  to  \m6Sm»  <h»  eentre  of  the  future  railway 
systemof  Persia.  It  already  possesses  the  finest  highways,  next  to  those  ol  Teheran, 
and  some  of  the  sumptuous  caraviaiBeraia  along  these  routes  are  maintained  with 
the  same  care  as  in  the  days  of  Aiir  founder,  Shah  Abbaa.  Prom  the  same  period 
dates  the  Band-i-Kuh-nid,  of  ''Dyke  el  the  Mountain  Tim«nt,"<me  of  the  grandest 

works  of  general  utility  in  Parna. 

The  caravan  road  ruiminfffcoa^  Hamadan  diieetty  to  Ii^ahaa  along  ^^ 

foot  of  the  border  ranges  is  much  less  frequented  than  the  main  route  from 

Teheran  through  Kashan  to  Ispahan.    Till  recently  it  was  infested  by  the  Bakh- 

tyari  maraudfirs*  who  wew  k^  in  awe  by  Ihe  stranghoM  ol  ft»»«w6»rf,  itself  a 

mere  collection  of  vmjtohed  hovds,but  the  catos  of  one  of  the  great  earpet- 

weaving  districts  of  Persia.     The  ndg^bourfaig  hiUs  yield  an  abundant  supply 

of  manna  {gtimgebin)^  a  sweet  substance  secreted  hf%  worm  which  lives  <»i  the 

foliage  of  a  specie*  of  tamarind,  On  the  iwite  ruttning  from  Snltanabad  south-eait- 

wards  to  Ispahan  fdlow  the  towns  of  JTSwiww,  surrounded  by  vast  mine ;  (?«|pa^», 

still  supplied  with  water  by  a  ktoot  excavated  under  Harunar-Bashid;  Kkoimr, 

straggling  for  a  space  of  6  mUes  along  both  sides  of  the  road ;  Tihran  and  N^f^bad, 

with  Uieir  cotton  and  tobacco  phintations,  beyond  whfph  a  magnificent  avenue  of 

plttue-trees  leads  to  the  historic  city  of /«;N>^a». 
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But  lipduui  (Wilutn,  Wrfum)  i.  no  biig«>  "  H.H  of  the  World,  a.  t  wm 
lormerly  tyled,  in  •Uu.ion  to  it.  .operb  edifice.,  teeming  indurtrie.,  and  lovely 
•umninding..  Mort  of  the  q)ace  within  the  encloeure.,  i»nie  22  mUe.  in  circum- 
ference, i.  nninhaWted.  and  the  fox  and  jackal  hare  their  den.  amid  the  rum.  of 
it.  finert  palace..  moiK,ue..  and  ba«u»r..  Yet  Lpahan  recovered  from  the  blow 
infiicted  ouit^Tamerlaue,  who  raiaed  a  pyramid  of  70.000  head,  of  »t.  daughtere.1 
citiwn..  and  in  the  menteenth  o«itiiry  it  again  became  one  of  **>•  f~*  «^«' °' 
the  world  during  the  reign  of  Bhah  Abba..  At  that  time  it  contained  over  32^000 
hou.e^  with  a  population  varioudy  ..timated  from  600.000  to  1,100,000.  mcludmg 
the  .uburb..  In  thi.  entm>dt  of  the  Central  Adatio  trade  the  g^t  hou«»  of 
Enghmd  and  Hollwid  had  their  agent.,  and  the  Armenian.  poMCMed  nch  faotone. 
in  the  «iburb  of  Julfa,  »  named  from  ihe  niiwKl  city  on  the  bank,  of  the  Arra.. 

rif .  49.— IwAmAM  Ann  Bhtomh.. 
UiMMmOO.. 


The  local  indurtrie.  were  mmvallod  throughout  Irania.  and^  teate  «^ J^dl  j 

the  native  artiat.  are  rtill  atteated  by  ^io  Wding.  datmg  firom  that  period.    But 

In»han  wa.  completely  m^nod  by  the  «ub.eqi^mt  du-tor.  attending  it.   r-ge  and 

<^by1h«Afgh«i%  the  protected  drawar.  d  the  eighteen^  ^-^'^^ 

Z  diflSoemanTof  the  capital  on  U«»  acoe«ion  ol  the  Kajar^dynajty.     Yet 

alihouA^dow  work  of  revival  ha.  been  frequently  intenrapted  by  femme,  it. 

bZfare  again  beginning  to  Aow  rign.  of  renewed  tr«le.  whik  it.  nmnerou. 

loom,  continue  to  produce  cotton.,  rilk.,  and  i««pet.  m  kige  quantaUe.     Nor  ha« 

it.  wealAy  corporaidon  of  painter,  greatty  degenerated  -^«  ^^Jf-  -^- 

thouwnda  of  artirt.  we«,  employed  in  decorating  the  palace,  of  Shah  Abba..    But 

itmurtbeconfewidthattiemodemartof  lapahanialew  pure.  le«i  elegimt  and 

BoWe  than  that  of  the  Seljukand  Mongol  epoch,  from  tlie  eleventh  to  thethirteenth 
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Mofit  of  the  pleMora-prouncU  have  bean  ohenged  to  {^tetioni  or 

kitohen-gardeni,  uid  the  run* 
ning  wsten,  formerly  dietri* 
bttt^  i"  'laUlnii  ttud  other 
om.^-  '  I  work*,  an  now 
oonfin(  .ngaiing  canals 

in  the  midet  of  vep^^Uible  and 
tobacco  fields.   But  the  superb 
aTmue,  nearly  3  miles  long, 
leading  to  the  Zendeh-rud,  or 
*'  River  of  life,"  and  orosdng 
it  with  a  noble  Inridge  of  thirty- 
four  arches  surmounted  by  an 
open  gallery,  still  survires  as 
Hm  chief  glory  of   Ispahan. 
This  Ividga  connects  the  city 
with    the   suburb   of   Julfa, 
which  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Armenisos 
who  migrated  hither  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.    In 
this  metropolis  of  tiieortibodoz 
Armenians  of  P«rsia,  India,  and 
the  extreme  East,  they  number 
not  more  than  six   hundred 
families;  but  in  the  Feridun 
valley,  to  the  north-west,  seve- 
ral   viUages   are    exoluavely 
oooupied  by  Armenians.  Some 
of  these  communities,  origin- 
ally frtnn  G^rgia,  have  em- 
hraoed  the  Mohammedan  reU- 
gion,  but  continue  to  speak  the 
Georgian  language.     Ispahan 
is  also  die  chief  centre  of  the 
Jowish  nationality  in  Persia. 
Here  the  Jews  are  niore  nume- 
rous than  in  any  other  eity 
eaeoqft  Hamadan,  and  in  the 
basaar  hundreds  of  stalls  be- 
long to  thraa. 

The  district  of  IiqMhan  is 
one  of  the  best  watered  and  most  productive  on  the  Iranian  platMU.  Standing  at 
an  elevation  of  4,760  feet,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate  suitaUe  for  the  cultivation 
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of  lub-trofMoal  pUmta,  'and  here  are  auooeMfully  grown  tobacco,  opium,  cotton, 
wine,  vegetable*  of  all  lorta,  and  eapeoially  melona,  aaid  to  be  the  beit  in  Peraia. 
Amid  the  cultivated  grounds  are  scattered  numerous  ruins,  hamlets,  shrines,  and 
picturesque  pigeon-towers  circular  in  form,  troin  20  to  27  feet  high  and  sometimes 
60  feet  in  diameter.  Dr.  Wills  tells  us  that  he  has  counted  cells  for  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  pairs  in  a  single  tower,  but  that  moat  of  those  near  Ispahan  are  now 
in  ruins.  Amongst  the  mosques  of  the  neighbourhood  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  KoladMHt  noted  for  its  two  "  shaking  minarets,"  whose  vibratory  motion 
is  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the  virtue  of  a  saint  buried  under  the  intervening 
dome.  But  it  ia  really  caused  by  the  wooden  frame  to  which  are  attached  the 
lightly-oonatmoted  towers,  which  are  thus  made  to  turn  eaaily  on  an  inner  axis. 
A  sinular  phenomenon  is  observed  in  a  moaqtae  at  Bostam.* 

Although  smaller  than  Ispahan,  8Mra$  is  the  capital  of  Farsistan,  that  is,  of 
Persia  in  a  i»e-emineut  sense,  and  its  inhabitants  are  idmost  exclusively  of  Iranian 
stock.  Shiraa  is,  moreover,  the  heir  to  the  imperial  capitals  which  succeede«?  each 
other  in  this  region,  and  one  of  which  was  the  world-ftuned  Persepolis.  Benowned 
for  their  wit,  intelligence,  and  purity  of  speech,  the  Shirazi  regard  themselves 
as  the  representative*  of  the  national  culture,  and  impatiently  submit  to  the 
sway  of  the  Turkoman  Kajar  dynasty.  Bab  Ali-Mohammed,  whose  Vaticinations 
endangered  that  dynasty,  was  a  native  of  Shirax,  and  in  this  place  were  gathered 
his  first  followers.  In  order  to  curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  people  of  Fars,  the 
Persian  Government  garrisons  their  towns  with  Turki  troops,  nati<mal  animosity 
thus  helping  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

If  leas  Aadj,  the  vegetation  of  Shiraa  presents  a  more  southern  aspect  than 
that  of  Ispahan.  Deacending  to  the  plain  by  the  Persepolis  route,  or  from  the 
north-east,  the  traveller  ia  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  oily  with  its 
avenues  of  cypresses,  pleaaant  gardens,  and  glittering  domes,  enclosed  by  a  back- 
ground of  snowy  mountains.  Although  stiU  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet,  Shiraa, 
oompaiwd  with  timse  of  the  plateau,  is  already  a  southern  city,  and  for  the  Iranians 
here  begins  the  region  of  "  hot  lands."  The  transition  from  tme  ione  to  the  other 
is  indicated  by  the  pahn-treea  dotted  over  the  jdain.  While  Iqwhaa  lies  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  b<ndfir  ranges,  Shirax  is  situated  in  the  Ocdo-Persis,  or 
«  Hollow  Persia,"  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  in  one  of  the  intermediate  depressions 
between  two  paraM  chains  of  the  system,  and  its  waten  flow  to  a  small  basin  with 
no  seaward  outlet.  Towuds  the  Persian  Oulf  it  is  completely  defended  by  the 
legidferly-diqiosed  crests  of  the  Tengsir,  which  might  be  eaaUy  held  by  a  few 
regiments  of  reaolnte  tnopt.  But  however  favoured  in  many  respects,  Shiraa 
has  many  disadvantage^  amongst  which  the  moat  serious  are  a  malarious  climate 
in  summer  and  frequent  earthquakes  of  a  violent  character.  In  that  of  1855  half 
the  houses  were  ovmihrown,  and  ten  thousand  persons  "buried  beneath  their  ruins. 

Shiraa  is  at  present  UttU  more  than  a  large  village,  with  a  circuit  of  less  than 
4  miles,  and  no  conspicuous  buildings  except  its  mosques.  Its  industries  are 
leatrieted  to  jewdlery,  chiefly  carried  on  l^  the  Jews,  exquittte  marqueterie  work 

•  J.  Dievlafoy, "  Tour  du  Mond^"  1S88. 
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in  wood  and  vrorj,  rosewater  of  prime  quality,  and  some  trade.  The  local  wine  is 
bad,  and  even  the  neotar  so  lauded  by  the  native  poets,  which  comes  from  a  dis* 
triot  30  miles  off,  is  a  heady  perfumed  drink  at  first  disagreeable  to  the  European 
palate.  A  small  export  trade  is  supported  by  the  tobacoo  and  other  produce  of 
the  district ;  biit  as  a  station  for  goods  in  transit  Shiraz  occupies  an  exceptional 
position  at  the  converging-point  of  the  routes  from  the  Persian  Ghilf .    Unfortu- 

Fig.  61.— SnBAB  AMD  Pausrous. 
8{!d«  1 :  TSOyOOO. 
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nately  all  these  routes  are  dt£Boult  and  in  bad  repair,  so  that  traders  show  a 
pi^erence  for  other  roads,  such  as  those  of  Eermanshah  and  Tabriz. 

Of  the  three  most  famous  Persiu  poets,  Ha^s,  Sadi,  and  Firdusi,  the  first  two 
were  natives  of  Shiru,  thnntgli  whioh  no  Persian  passes  without  visitwg  their 
tombs.  On  the  marble  slab  whioh  lor  five  hundred  years  has  covered  the  i«midns 
of  Eafiz  are  inscribed  two  of  his  odes  in  gold  letters.  Kear  it  was  buried  Bidi,  thfi 
famous  eiq;»lorer  of  Kurdistan.  The  monum«it  of  Sadi,  author  oi  the  "  GuUstan,'' 
lies  iaxQietr  off,  near  the  village  of  Sad^eA,  so  named  from  this  delightful  poe^ 
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than  whom  "  no  nightingale  ever  wavhled  sweeter  notes  in  the  garden  of  know- 
ledge."    Near  the  tomb  is  a  yawning  chasm  of  artificial  <    gin  ever  670  feet  deep. 
The  learned  are  unanimous  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  ancient  FenepoNt  and 
Jitakhr,  which  lies  on  the  Ispahan  route  some  80  miles  north-east  of  Shirass.    Here 
hegins  a  cham  of  grey  marble  hills,  which  is  continued  south-eastwards  along  the 
now  marshy  Merv-Dasht  plain,  through  which  the  Band-Emir  winds  iU  way  to 
Lake  Neris.    A  dam  surmounted  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches  retains  the  waters 
of  this  river,  deflecting  them  to  the  innumerable  channels  of  the  plain,  above 
which  rise  the  three  isolated  rooks  of  Istakhr.    Here  stood  the  famous  city  of 
Fersepolis,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the  finest  ruin  in  Persia,  a  group  of  walls  and 
columns  locally  known  as  the  "Throne  of  Jemshid."     From  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  walls  it  appears  that  of  the  six  pakcjes  the  largest 
was  that  of  Xerxes,  "  king  of  kings,  son  of  King  Darius,  the  Achemenide."    But 
to  judge  from  the  unfinished  state  of  the  carvings  and  inscriptions,  the  builder 
would  seem  to  have  Irft  his  work  incomplete.     According  to  tradition  it  was 
dMtroyed  by  fire,  no  trafjeaoli  which,  however,  can  be  detected  on  the  marble 
aur&oe,  smoother  and  claater,  said  Herbert  in  the  seventeenth  century,  than  any 
steel  mirror,    l^e  faces  dt  ^e  winged  bulls  and  all  representations  of  the  human 
figure  have  been  e£Eaced  by  Mohammedan  iamodasts,  and  altuough  walls  have 
also  he«i  overthrown  and  columns  broken  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  building  still 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.    The  aquaare  terrace  on  which  it  stands  is  still 
approached  hy  a  doutle  flight  ol  black  marble  steps,  but  of  the  seventy-two 
original  skifto  twdve  only  now  siurvive  with  their  capitals.    Some  of  the  sculp* 
tures  and  many  details  suggisst  Egyptian  influences ;  but  the  graceful  elegance  of 
the  whtde  attests  the  close  relationship  which  at  that  time  existed  between 
Bersiaa  and  Gredc  art-    The  architects  of  the  pahice  of  Xerxes  had  certainly  seen 
the  Hdlenie  temples  of  Ionia  and  the  monumoits  ol  Lydia.    At  the  foot  of  the 
nei^boaring  Naksh^-Ruktem  hill  are  several  baa-rdiefs  reptfcsenting  various 
events  of  th«  Swvnuidas  dynasty.    01  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  King 
8«p(«  genemoaly  exteiuiing  his  hand  to  ih©  vanquished  Emperor  Valeriwa. 

According  to  most  arohiBologistS  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  lies  near  tiie  village  of 
Me»Ke<f-i-M«rghab,  some  36  miles  north*eaet  of  Persqjolis.  On  this  rpot  a  forge 
city  (^rtainly  stood  in  the  time  of  that  monarch,  whose  image  is  carved  on  a  pillar 
witii  the  legend,  "  I  Oyros,  king,  the  Achemenide  1 "  A  tomb,  said  by  th^  natives 
-to  be  that  of  Bohmion's  mother,  and  now  bearing  an  Arabic  inscription,  is  supposed 
hy  iwMt  travellMS  to  be  ^  numnment  of  Oyru^  although  it  is  still  doubtfiUl 
whether  the  plain  <^  Meshed-i-Murghab  be  the  ancient  PoMrgtukt,  with  which 
West  arch«otogi»ts  have  till  xecenUy  identified  it ;  for  the  inscription  phioes  tlus 
hdy  dty  much  &rther  east  in  the  province  of  Kirman,  and  not  in  an  open  plain 
bat  coi  tie  tq>  <^  »  hilL 

i)hifad(I)a»b3etd),  lying  120  miles  south-east  of  Shiraa,  near  the  sonroe  of  a 
stream  fioii^  ^tnmittoitly  to  the  Persian  Gnlf,  has  also  been  identified  with 
Piwi^adM,i^«^  no  wmains  aMoo»1»dwith^^^  feww  be« 

feond  there.    NevMllieless  it  is  a  very  M  pfane,  and  Fixdusi  makes  it  the  soene 
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of  many  events  in  his  mythical  epic  poem.  Its  name  is  said  to  mean  ***  Enclosure 
of  Darab  or  Darius,"  and  a  neighbouring  rook  is  embellished  with  a  bas-reUd  of 
Valerian  at  the  feet  of  Sapor,  a  subject  which  is  met  in  so  many  other  parts  of 
Persia.  Another  ancient  monument  in  the  vicinity  of  Darab  is  an  underg^nmnd 
rock-temple  with  smooth  walls  unadorned  by  any  carvings  or  statues.  North  of 
JDarab  lies  the  town  of  Niria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  largest  lake  in  Far- 
sistan,  and  which  was  recently  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Babist  sect. 

In  Northern  Farsistan,  that  is,  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  hilly  district,  the 
only  large  towns  are  Ababdeh,  midway  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  and  KumUheh, 
60  miles  nearer  to  the  latter  place.  Ababdeh  is  noted  for  wood-carvings,  boxes, 
desks,  chessmen,  and  the  like,  which  compete  even  in  North  Persia  with  similar 
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objects  imported  from  Europe.  North-west  of  Ababdeh  an  isolated  crag  is 
crowned  with  the  almost  inaccessible  stronghold  of  Yesdiklmt,  which  can  be 
approached  only  by  an  old  drawbridge.  In  the  hilly  region  skirting  the  desert 
between  Kashan  and  Yezd  the  most  imf>ortant  places  ate  Nain,  a  tMid.  cmx\x9  of 
the  pottery  industry,  Kupfif  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  the  plateau-. 
Agda,  Ardakan,  and  Maibuf, 

Yezd,  which  communicates  with  the  test  of  Persia  only  by  caravan  routes 
acroiw  the  rocky  or  sandy  plateaux,  is  a  cily  of  the  desert,  whose  oasis,  plimved 
chiefly  with  midberries,  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  wilderness.  At  some 
points  the  moving  sands  reach  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  threatening  to  mrdlbw 
up  whole  quarters,  just  as  they  have  already  destroyed  the  first  dty  of  Yeac^ 
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called  also  Atkizar,  whose  rains  are  still  visible  on  the  route  to  Eashan,  10  miles  to 
ihe  north-west.  But  notwithbtanding  its  isolated  position  on  the  plateau  near  the 
geometrical  centre  of  Persia,  Yezd  is  still  a  flourishing  plane,  with  numerous  etilk- 
weaving,  spinning,  dydng,  and  other  industries.  The  cocoons  supplied  by  the 
surrounding  oasis  are  insufficient  lor  the  local  factories,  and  raw  silk  has  to  be 
imported  from  Ohilan,  Ehorassan,  and  even  Herat.  A  large  export  trade  is 
carried  on  beyond  the  frontiers  with  Mecca  and  other  Arab  cities,  through  Mascat, 
and  even  indirectly  with  Ohina,  to  which  a  yearly  increasing  quantity  of  opium  is 
forwarded.  This  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  Guebre  community,  one 
of  whose  wealthy  merchants  owns  as  many  as  one  thousand  camels.  The  local 
population  consists  largely  of  Seyidu,  who  claim  descent  from  the  prophet,  and 
Yezd  has  been  called  the  ''City  of  Worship,"  a  title  which  the  inhabitants 
oideavour  to  justify  by  their  extreme  intolerance  towards  their  Parsi  brethren. 

Along  the  south-eastern  caravan  route  no  towns  or  even  villages  occur  till  we 
reach  Bahramabad,  which  is  distant  120  miles  from  Yezd,  and  which  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  position  iu  a  fertile  district  at  the  junction  of  several  highways. 
Opium  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  farther  north  some  rich 
Icmd  mines  are  worked  near  Btfghabad  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Nugat  hills. 

Kirman,  or  Ksrman,  capital  of  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  Persia,  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  Oarmanes  or  Germanes  mentioned  by  the  old  writers ; 
but,  Uke  Yezd,  it  has  shifted  its  position.  The  renudns  of  a  vast  city  stretch  away 
to  the  south ;  other  ruins  are  visible  towards  the  west,  while  on  the  north  side  the 
suburb  occupied  by  the  Guebres  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  present  Sirman  fills  an  irregular  square  aiclosure  about  1,200  yards 
on  all  sides  at  the  western  foot  of  an  eminence  crowned  by  a  ruined  oitadeL 
St^ding  at  an  elevation  of  over  6,600  feet,  its  climate  is  thoroughly  continental — ^very 
cold  in  winter,  opproasivdy  hot  in  summer.  The  12,000  Guebre  families  formerly 
settied  in  the  district  have  been  reduced  by  persecution  and  compulsory  conversions 
to  a  small  community  of  4M3aroely  l,d00  souls.  Eimum  has  also  lost  the  reputation 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  for  the  manufacture  of  arms ;  but  it 
still  continues  to  produce  fine  embroidery  work  and  carpets,  besides  shawls,  inferior 
in  sofiaiess  to  those  of  Kashmir,  but  fully  equal  to  them  in  delicacy  of  texture  and 
design.  In  their  preparation  use  is  made  of  hark,  or  the  down  of  goats,  and  this 
kark  is  exported  to  Amritsar,  where  it  is  mixed  vrith  iie  pashm  of  Tibet  in 
Boannfacturing  the  fabrics  for  which- that  place  is  famous. 

Xirman  is  the  last  station  in  the  south-east  to  which  the  European  postal 
Cfystem  extends.  Beyond  this  point  the  venturesome  traveller,  passing  from  oasis 
to  oasis,  is  excluded  from  all  communication  with  the  civHised  world  until  he 
z^aches  the  Baluchistan  coast.  The  population  itself  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
Baluch  nomads,  whose  "  towns "  iire  merfely  places  of  refuge  against  marauders. 
Yet  th«re  is  no  lack  of  fertile  tracts  in  the  valleys,  which  Marco  Polo  found  covered 
wi<ii  towns,  villagoe,  and  pleasure-houses.  Some  of  the  slopes  even  still  present 
the  speotade,  now  rare  in  Persia,  of  i^toasive  woodhmds,  and  towards  the  south- 
east occur  some  really  pictoxesque  spots,  such  as  the  district  surrounding  the  fine 
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moaque  oi  Mohan  (JToAim^,  and  that  of  JRapin  (JBaytfm),  a  large  village  lying  in 
the  midit  of  vineyards  and  wabut^groves. 

The  largest  place  in  east  Eirman  is  JBmn,  which,  like  so  many  other  Persian 
towns,  has  shifted^  its  site  in  recent  times.  It  lies  within  the  Qetmsir  or  "  hot 
■one,"  the  oranges,  citrons,  and  palms  of  the  sarromiding  oasis  imparting  to  it  a 
southern  aspect.  But  the  desert  soon  resumes  its  sway,  and  from  the  station  of  Bigan 
to  Bampur,  for  a  distance  of  about  1*20  miles,  many  ruins  but  no  inhabited  houses 
are  met.  Bampur  itself,  although  the  capital  of  Persian  Baluchistan,  is  a  mere 
group  of  about  a  hundred  thatched  huts  crowded<tegether  at  the  foot  of  an  artificial 
eminence  crowned  by  a  crumbling  citadeL  Here  are  neither  baths,  school,  nor 
mosque,  scarcely  fven  any  cultivated  lands,  although  the  suzxounding  plain  is  very 
fertile  and  well  watered  by  the  river  Bampur. 

Bampur  is  still  distant  180  miles  from  the  station  of  Mtahkidt  through  which 
runs  the  official  frontier  between  Persia  and  the  territory  of  the  Khan  of  Ealat. 
But  in  t^e  whole  of  this  extensive  region  there  are  no  towns,  or  even  hamlets, 
beyond  a  few  camping-grounds  and  forts,  and  even  of  these  many  are  in  ruins. 
Jafft,  the  "  Desolate,"  which  figures  on  the  mupB  as  tibe  capital  of  a  vast  district,  is 
merely  a  group  of  fordets  surrounded  by  cultivated  ground  and  date-grovM.  On 
the  western  portion  of  the  Mdutm  coast,  politically  induded  in  Persia,  tibe  open 
ports  of  Khobar  (Chaobar)  and  Jatk  have  acquired  some  importaBoe  as  staticms  of 
the  telegraph  system  connecting  London  with  Calcutta  Uirough  Caucasia  and 
Persia. 
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At  the  headland  of  Ras-el»Euh,  30  miles  west  of  Jaak,  the  coast-line  trends 
northwards  parallel  witfi  the  Arabian  peninimla  of  Cape  Masandam,  with  which  it 
forms  the  straits  of  Ormuz,  conntetunn  the  Pe  ^oan  Ghilf  with  the  Sea  of  Oman. 
Here  is  situated  the  once  famous  po&t  of  Cfam^run,  or  Komron,  since  &e  time  of 
Shah  Abbas  known  as  Ban4ar~Ab6a$,  where  was  formerly  concoitrated  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  Persia.  But  its  rekstivo  importance  has  been  much  diminished, 
partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  routes  leading  over  the  intervening  ?i%hlands  to 
Shiraz,  partly  by  the  excessive  heat  and  unhealthy  climate  of  the  seaboard,  but 
e^Mcially  by  the  displacement  of  the  capital  northwards.  Shiras  now  communi- 
cates with  the  rest  of  the  worid  through  Bushir;  Ispahan  and  Hamadan  transact 
their  businoM  chiefly  overland  with  Bi^gdad,  and  the  whole  of  nor&eni  Perak 
effects  its  exchanges  with  Europe  through  Tabriz  or  Eniseli  Thus  the  trade  of 
Bandar- Abbas  is  now  restricted  mainly  to  Yezd  and  Eirman.  Its  so-called  port  is 
merely  an  open  roadstead  partly  i^eltered  by  the  islands  of  El&bm,  Larek,  and 
Ormuz,  and  affording  anchorage  in  7  fathoms  of  water  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  coast  It  is  regularly  visited  by  steamers,  which  '  3ke  in  cargoes  of  opium, 
dates,  fish,  the  silks  of  Tezd,  and  carpets  from  Eirman.  During  the  sultry  summer 
heats,  all  who  are  not  compelled  to  remam  in  tiie  town  retire  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Swru,  or  to  the  large  oasis  of  Minab,  some  60  miles  farther  east,  noted 
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for  its  excellent  dates,  mimgoes,  pomegraMtes,  almonds,  oranges,  and  other  fruits. 
Minab  and  the  surrounding  district  of  Maghistan  do  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
dates,  cotton,  and  henneh  through  Bandar- Abbas,  whose  exchanges  amounted  in 
1877  to  a  total  value  of  £514,000. 

In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  city  of  Hormoa,  or  Ormuu,  then  situated  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  trade  with  every  part  of  the  East,  recaving, 
especially  from  India,  rich  cargoes  oi.  spices,  pr<^  ious  stones,  pearls,  ivory,  silks,  and 
cloth  of  gold.    The  site  of  thd  old  city,  still  purtly  covered  with  ruins,  has  been 
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discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Minab  some  6  milen  south-wost  of  the  fort  now 
standing  in  the  oefntre  of  the  oasis.  After  its  destruction  by  the  Mongols,  Ormus 
was  rebuilt  on  a  little  island  of  almost  circular  form  witbin  4  miles  of  the  coast. 
It  was  captured  by  Albuqueique  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
soon  bfHiftme  a  great  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  East.  The  city 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  idaiid  facing  the  mainland,  where  m  still  found  a  little 
village  with  a  Portuguese  fortiess  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Palaces  and  churches 
wwe  scattered  ovw  the  isla&d,  whoso  highest  siunnxit  (6§0  feet)  was  crowned  by 
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the  chapel  of  Nostra  Senhora  de  la  Penha.    Now  the  place  exports  nothing  but 
some  salt-fish,  ochre,  and  salt,  collected  after  the  rains  from  the  salt-hills  of  the 

interior. 

The  large  island  of  Kichm,  or  Tawikh,  which  stretches  west  of  Ormuz  parallel 
with  the  Persian  coast,  seems  to  have  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  mainland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  navigable  channel  from  2  to  6  miles  wide,  60 
long,  and  nowhere  less  than  20  feet  deep.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  Left,  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel ;  but  notwithstanding  its  excellent  position  between  two  seas, 
and  close  to  Arabia  and  Persia,  this  rpcky  and  arid  island  exports  nothing  except 
some  fruits,  salt,  and  sulphur.  At  its  western  extremity  the  English  founded  the 
military  station  of  Banduh  (JBa$8adore),  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  but  the  place  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  want  of  water  and  the 
intolerable  summer  heats.  During  this  season  most  of  the  natives  themselves  seek 
a  refuge  amid  the  groves  of  Minab,  and  the  sulphur  ond  salt  mines  are  worked  by 
the  Arabs  only  for  five  months  in  the  year. 

Henf'am,  which  is  separated  by  a  channel  1 J  mile  wide  from  the  southern  point 
of  Kishnu,  had  also  been  designated  as  a  future  station  of  the  British  navy ;  but 
the  project  had  to  be  given  up  for  the  same  reasons  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
Kishm.  Yet  this  island  was  at  one  time  densely  peopled.  Thousands  of  stone 
houses,  besides  numerous  cisterns  faced  witb  an  indestructible  cement,  are  scattered 
over  the  depressions,  while  the  remains  of  cultivated  terraoe-lands  are  still  visible 
on  the  slopes.  At  the  northern  extremity  stand  the  ruins  of  a  large  city  with  two 
mosques.  But  at  present  the  population  is  reduced  to  two  hundred  Arab  families, 
originally  from  Sharjah  on  the  Oman  coast,  now  occupied  chiefly  with  the  pearl 
fishery  off  the  south  side.  In  the  interior  the  rocks  consist  largely  of  salt,  streaked 
in  yellow,  red,  and  green  by  the  presence  of  foreign  elements. 

Linf'ah.  the  first  station  for  steamers  entering  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  straggling 
village  2  or  3  miles  long,  commanded  on  the  north  by  a  hill  4,000  feet  high.  The 
anchorage  is  better  than  at  Bandar- Abbas,  and  the  port  owns  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  craft,  some  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery.  West  of  Linjah 
the  village  of  Charak  marks  the  site  of  SiraA  a  large  and  flourishing  phice  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  it  lost  all  its  trade  after  its  capture  by  the  Arab  chief  of  Kais, 
a  small  island  20  miles  to  the  south-west,  which  gradually  became  the  centre  of  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  nuns  of  a  large  Arab  city  are  still 
visible  on  the  north  side  of  Kais,  where  the  English  founded  a  now  abandoned 
military  station  in  the  present  century.  Beyond  Charak  the  small  harbours  of 
Bandar-Nakhl,  Bandar- Btsaitin,  and  Bandw-Kongun,  are  visited  only  by  Arab 
fishing-smacks. 

Thf  south-western  beaboard  of  Pei-sia  is  known  only  through  the  reports  of 
travellers  who  have  traversed  one  or  other  of  the  routes  between  Shiraz  and 
Bandar- Abbas.  The  northern  route,  crossing  at  considerable  elevations  the  crests 
of  the  transverse  ridges,  passes  through  Darab,  Forg,  and  Tarun,  while  the  southern 
runs  through  Jarun  {Yarun)  to  Lar,  ancient  capital  of  Laristan.  This  State 
stretched  formerly  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  region,  from  the  Bahrein  Islands  in 
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the  Persian  Oulf  to  the  islet  of  Diu  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  silver  coins  of  Lar,  shaped  like  a  date-stone,  were  the  chief  currency 
throughout  Persia.  But  after  seising  the  maritime  routes,  Shah  Abbas  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  Laristan,  whose  capital  has  even  ceased  to  be  a  provincial  chief 
town.  Nevertheless  it  still  maintains  a  considerable  local  trade,  and  claims  to 
produce  the  finest  camels  aid  dates  in  Persia.  It  contains  no  monuments  of  its 
past  greatness ;  but  Firuzabad,  a  group  of  villages  lying  midway  between  Shiraa 
and  the  coast,  abounds  in  ropk  carvings  representing  battle  scenes,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring headland  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  temple  dating  from  pre-Mohammedan 
times. 

Buthir,  or  Bandar'Bmhir,^e  present  terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the  most 
frequented  highway  on  the  Iranian  plateau,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah, 
who  founded  a  naval  station  on  this  site,  the  nearest  on  the  coast  to  Shiraz.  Bushir, 
that  is,  Abu-Shahr,  or  "  F»(|ier  of  Oities,"  had  been  preceded  by  Rithehr,  another 
commercial  centre,  whose  position  is  still  marked  by  a  ruined  Portuguese  fort. 
But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Persia  is  now  concentrated  at  Bushir, 
whidh  nevertheless  offers  none  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  a  good  harbour. 
It  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  long  island,  now  connected  with  the  main- 
land, north  of  which  stretches  a  semicircular  bay  obstructed  by  islets  and  sand- 
banks, and  scarcely  4  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Large  vessels  anchor  5  or  6  milra 
off  the  port,  while  smaller  craft  are  able  to  round  the  headland  and  penetrate  east 
of  the  city  to  a  basin  ovfr  20  feet  deep  in  some  places.  The  exports  consist  of 
wine,  tobacco,  and  especially  opium  for  the  Chinese  market,  taken  in  exchange  for 
sugar  from  Batavia  apd  European  wares  of  all  sorts.  The  total  value  of  the 
exchanges  was  estimated  in  1880  at  about  £720,000,  yielding  a  revraue  of  £24,000. 

On  the  route  connecting  Bushir  and  Barasjan  with  Shiras  the  chief  station  is 
Kaxerun,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  2,950  feet,  in  one  of  the  intervening 
valleys  between  the  parallel  l^engsir  ranges.  Here  begins  Irania  proper,  both  as 
regards  climate  9nd  popuktion,  the  lower  coast  region  of  Dashtistan  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Persians  as  already  forming  part  of  Arabia.  Eazerun,  formerly 
a  flourishing  place,  is  now  a  m^re  village  surrounded  by  ruins,  and  noted  only  for 
its  tobacco  and  horses.  Some  18  miles  farther  north  lie  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Shojpur  or  8apor,  former  residence  of  the  Sassanides.  The  surrounding  district  is 
described  by  Ouseley  as  one  of  the  "paradises  of  Asia,"  and  nowhere  else  in 
Perna  are  there  found  bo  many  rock  earvings.  On  the  eminence  crowned  by  the 
acropolis,  and  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  encircling  the  valley,  the  great  deeds  of 
Sapor,  his  hunting-parties,  victories,  and  solraon  audiences,  are  described  in  a 
■  whole  series  of  rich  bas-reliefs,  which  acquire  additional  interest  from  the  types 
and  costumes  of  Romans,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Hindus,  all  faithfully  reproduced 
in  tiiese  monumental  records. 

Other  ancient  remains,  sculptured  rocks,   fire-altars,  citadels,  are  scattered 
ov&c  the  Tengsir  district  in  the  south-east  towards  FiruMibad,  and  in  the  north- 
east towards  Rom  Hormw  and  Babahan  (Bebehan).    In  aome  localities  the  strong- 
holds axxggeai  a  social  state  amdogous  to  the  mediaBval  feudaKsm  of  Hke  West. 
108 
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Every  rocky  eminence  ia  still  crowned  with  the  ruins  nf  these  orumbling  outlet, 
which  are  mostly  associated  in  the  local  legends  wirh  iiie  rtemory  of  the  goddeM 
Anahid. 

In  the  northern  region  watered  by  the  head<streams  of  the  Little  Zab  and 
Diyalah,  and  included  in  the  relatively  unimportant  province  of  Ardilan,  the  only 
noteworthy  places  are  the  picturesque  town  of  Bona,  perched  on  a  wooded  height 
between  two  cultivated  glens,  and  the  modem  city  of  Senna  {Sihnah),  residence 
of  a  governor  of  the  Iranian  Kurds,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  Nentorian 
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(Clialdean)  communities  anct  nomad  Ali-Allahi  tribes.  Here  the  Mohammedait 
population  of  the  slopes  draii^ing  to  the  Mesopotamia]!  basin  is  exclusivdy  Sunnite, 
the  boiler  chain  forming  a  distinct  jparting-line  between  the  two  religious  sects  of 
Persia  and  Turkey. 

Kotigaver  (Ohety'acer),  one  ^  the  first  stations  on  the  histonc  route  from 
Ecbatana  through  the  valley  of  the  Eerkha  (Kerkhara  or  Eara-Su)  down  Jo 
Babylonia,  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well- watered  plain  at  the  foot  of  an  emii.eno^ 
bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.     Here  also  stood 
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•  fortified  citadel,  wb'.oh  wai  originally  a  temple  dedicated  to  Anahid,  the  Persian 
Artemii,  but  now  a  crumbling  maaa  of  pictureeque  ruin*.  In  the  middle  of 
the  plain  stands  an  isolated  mound,  possibly  of  artificial  origin,  which  is  also 
lil  covered  with  ancient  remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  the  sun.  Below 
Kongaver,  the  waters  flowing  from  Mount  Elvend  effect  a  junction  with  the 
QanuM-ab,  in  whose  upper  valley  lies  Nthawnd,  the  "Oity  of  Noah,"  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Islam  for  the  "  victory  of  victories  "  here  gained  by  the  Oaliph 
Omar  over  Teadijerd,  last  of  the  Sassanides.  Below  the  confluence  the  main 
stream  entM«  a  gloomy  defile,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  stands  the  hill 
and  village  of  Biimtun,  which  have  become  famous  in  the  history  of  Eastern 
archsBology.     No  m<mument  baa  been  more  useful  than  the  rock  inscriptioni 
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discovered  at  this  ipot,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
Persian  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  writings.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Ghrotefend, 
Bawlinson,  and  Bumouf,  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  ancient  history  has  been 
efleoted  at  Bisutun,  analogous  to  that  which  followed  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  and 
2iend  in  the  last  century. 

The  rook  of  Bistttun,  or  Bdhistun,  the  ancient  BaphiaUmi  rises  to  a  vertical 
height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  surrounding  pastures.  At  its  foot  springs  a  copious 
sparkling  stream,  above  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  almost 
fShiixA,  not  so  much  by  time  as  by  the  numarchs  who, caused  their  triumphs  to  be 
suoeesdve^  carved  over  the  previous  sculptures.  Other  figures  still  higher 
up  are  accompanied  by  some  inscriptions  now  almost  illegible.  But  the  famous 
table,  which  has  been  studied  with  so  much  care,  still  exists  almost  intact    For  a 
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■ptee  of  about  150  fe«t  horiionteUy  by  100  in  htight  the  lurfuM  hM  been 
•moothed  and  poli»b«d,  and  hew  King  Dariiu,  iod  ^  Hyatuqiee.  haa  oaiued 
lome  thouaand  Iin«a  to  be  inaoribed,  reUting  in  Pr  oan,  Median,  and  AMyriun 
hia  victory  over  Babylon  and  the  rowa  made  by  him  i  hia  retum.  At  the  loot  of 
the  rooka  are  vinble  the  remaina  of  a  terrace  by  which  viaitcn  were  enabled 
to  approach  the  monument;  but  no  trace  can  now  be  teen  of  the  aonlpturea 
mentioned  by  Cteaiaa,  and  by  him  attributed  to  Semiramia. 

The  same  eacarpmenta  which  bear  the  Biautun  inacriptiona  are  ctmtbued 
weatwarda,  and  north-eaat  of  Kermanahah  take  the  name  of  Tak-i-Boatan,  or  "  B«of 
of  the  Garden§."a  name  recalling  the  hanging  gardena  that  have  been  attributed 
to  a  legendary  princcM.  Immediately  above  the  plain  two  chambera  have  been 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  these  date  from  the  Saaaanide  epoch,  aa  ia  evident  from 
the  atyle  of  the  soulpturea,  and  the  Pehlvi  ►ir'riptionB  deciphered  by  Silvester  de 
Saoy.  The  hunting-scenea  on  the  walla  are  executed  ifith  a  vigour  and  purity  of 
style  unapproached  by  any  simiUv  works  of  ancient  Persia.  They  are  obviously 
due  to  the  Greek  artiste  living  at  the  Court  of  the  SassanideN. 

Ketmffnihah,  which  Uea  in  a  fertile  plain  a  lew  milee  from  Tak-i-Boatan,  was  a 
very  small  place  at  the  end  of  Ow  laat  century.  But  since  then  it  haa  become  one 
of  the  first  cities  in  Peraia,  aa  capital  of  the  Kurdistan  province,  wUoh  has  beect 
raised  ahnost  to  a  State  within  tiie  State  by  Ali-Miraa,  son  of  the  Shah  FatTi-AlL 
At  that  time  ofRcera  from  every  Burc.xan  nation,  and  amongst  them  the 
illustrious  Rawlinson,  father  of  modem  Persian  geography  and  history,  waided 
at  Kermansuah,  where  they  founded  arsenals  and  factoriea  of  small-arms.  Ai  r  nana 
were  also  tracted  from  Ptwaia,  Turkey,  and  Armenia;  but  since  those  flourishing 
times  the  city  haa  again  diminiahed  in  population  and  prosperity.  In  the  vicinity 
ia  the  oamping-prround  of  the  Susmani,  which  tribe  supplies  most  of  the  dancings 

0irls  in  Persia. 

Farther  on,  the  ^=i^^va^  route  between  Irania  and  Mesopotamia  leaves 
the  Kerkha  on  the  b,  and  runs  direct  to  Ktritul,  wOlying-pointfKf  several 
Kurdish  tribes.  E  v  ad  this  place  the  road  traveraee  a  hilly  diatriot,  gradually 
ascending  to  ho  crest  of  the  Zagros  chain,  the  natural  parting-line  between 
the  Iranian  plateau  and  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Throughout  ite  lower  course 
from  Kermanshah  to  the  Euphnitea  the  Kerkha  flows  by  no  large  town,  and 
in  the  whole  basin  the  <mly  jdaoe  of  any  consequenco  is  Ehorramdbad,  whidi 
occupies  a  romantic  position  on  the  torrent  of  like  name.  Above  it  rises  an 
isolated  rocky  eminence,  which  is  enoirded  by  a  double  rampart,  and  crowned  by 
a  fine  palace,  gardens,  and  extensive  reservoir.  , 

West  of  this  point  runs  a  line  of  ruined  cities  parallel  with  the  Ixxrder  range 
between  the  plateau  and  Mesopotamian  lowlands.  Amongst  these  are  £VnMii,  on 
a  western  affluent  ol  the  Kerkha,  Rwtttar,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kerka  and  Kirind, 
and  farther  south  Seimarah,  or  ^hr-i-Klmru,  that  is,  "  City  of  Chosroes,"  whose 
rite  is  still  marked  by  the  remains  of  a  vast  palace  known  as  the  "Throne  «f 
Chosroes."  But  of  all  the  ruins  of  this  region  none  are  more  famous  than  these  of 
$u9a  (Shut),  whence  the  whole  country  often  takes  the  name  of  Susiana.    Thia 
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renowned  old  capital  was  conveniently  situated  on  the  river  Dizful,  a  tributary  of 
the  Karun,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Kerkha.  The  intervening  plain, 
some  9  miles  broad,  is  intersected  by  numerous  irrigating  rills  derived  from  both 
rivers,  and  by  the  Shapur  or  Shahwer,  a  navigable  natural  channel,  which  runs 
from  above  Susa  south-east  to  the  Karun.  The  grassy  mounds  marking  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  occupy  a  space  some  6  or  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  are 
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Fig.  66 — Shvstek  and  Bamdi-Kir. 
Scale  1  :  630,000. 
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commanded  by  a  square  platform  over  half  a  mile  on  all  sides,  on  which  formerly 
stood  the  citadel.  North-west  of  this  terrace  is  an  artificial  eminence  165  feet 
high,  marking  the  spot  where  the  strongest  ramparts  of  the  acropolis  had  been 
constructed.  But  beyond  a  few  scattered  capitals,  broken  shafts,  and  carved 
blocks,  nothing  survives  to  attest  the  ancient  splendour  of  Susa.  The  plan, 
however,  has  been  traced  of  the  great  palace  begun  by  Darius,  finished  by 
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Arttixerxes  Mnenon,  and  resembling  the  "  Throne  of  Jemshid  "  at  Persepolis. 
The  black  slab  bearing  a  bilingual  inscription  in  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform 
characters,  and  by  the  natives  regarded  as  a  talisman  or  protector  of  the  country, 
has  unfortunately  been  destroyed. 

The  river  Dizful,  chief  affluent  of  the  Karun,  rises  in  one  of  the  longitudinal 
upland  valleys  between  the  parallel  border  ranges,  flows  south-east  towards 
Bunijird,  and  after  successively  piercing  all  the  rocky  ridges  of  Laristan,  enters 
the  plains  at  Dizful.  Such  is  the  rugged  character  of  this  region  that  the  solitary 
track  connecting  Burujird  with  Bizful  is  not  everywhere  accessible  to  pack 
animals.  Dizful,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Susa,  may  be  regarded  as  the  heir 
of  that  great  city.     The  river  is  intermittently  navigable  to  this  point  by  small 


Fig.  67. — Thb  Dam  of  Ahwaz. 
Scale  1  :  21.000. 
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craft,  which  here  take  in  cargoes  of  wool,  cotton,  indigo,  com,  bitumen,  and 
sulphur  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The  local  industries  are  also  flourishing, 
and  the  neighbouring  marshes  yield  the  best  reed  pens  in  the  East.  At  present 
Dizful,  the  "  Manchester  "  of  Khuzistan,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Persian  low- 
lands. North-east  of  it  stands  the  famous  Kaleh-diz,  or  "  Rock  Castle,"  so  named 
from  a  natural  crag  ascended  by  means  of  ladders,  ropes,  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  natural  stronghold  is  the  residence  of  a  Bakhtyari  chief,  who  cultivates  the 
upper  plateau,  and  owns  some  flocks  of  sheep  directly  descended  from  a  wild  stock. 
Shuster,  or  the  "  Little  Susa,"  on  the  Karun,  was  the  first  city  of  Arabistan 
before  the  plague  of  1832.  Since  that  fatal  year,  when  it  was  almost  depopulated, 
it  has  again  revived.     It  has  the  advantage  of  lying  at  the  entrance  of  vast  and 
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fertile  plains  on  a  river  which,  if  not  easily  navigable,  is  at  least  accessible  to 
small  vessels.  It  also  marks  the  western  terminus  of  the  route  which  must  sooner 
or  later  run  across  the  Bakhtyari  country  in  the  direction  of  Ispahan.  The 
hydraulic  works  needed  to  make  Shuster  a  riverain  port  are  very  slight  compared 
with  those  executed  in  the  third  century  of  the  new  era  by  King  Sapor,  possibly 
under  the  direction  of  his  imperial  prisoner.  Valerian.  One  of  the  old  embank- 
ments still  bears  the  name  of  Band-i-Kaisar,  or  "  The  Emperor's  Dyke."  At  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  river  above  the  city  a  cutting  was  made  in  the  sandstone  cliff 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  canal  thus  formed  has  gradually  taken,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gerger,  the  aspect  of  a  natural  stream,  with  its  windings,  its  alluvial 
deposits,  and  oscillations  of  level.  Its  two  branches,  which  are  again  united  below 
the  cutting,  enclose  an  island  converted  by  the  irrigating  works  into  a  vast 
garden.  Most  of  these  extensive  undertakings  have  remained  in  good  condition 
for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  attest  a  knowledge  of  hydraulics  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  modem  Persian  engineers. 

At  Band-i-kir  the  Xarun  is  joined  by  the  Gerger  and  Dizful  (Ab-i-Diz),  and 
the  united  stream  flows  thence  south  to  the  Shat-el-Arab.  Ahicaz,  near  the  reefs 
and  remains  of  a  dyke  which  present  the  only  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Lower  Karun,  is  now  a  mere  village,  lost  amid  the  ruins  and  tombs  of  an  ancient 
city.  But  lower  down  it  has  been  supplanted  by  the  town  of  Mohammerah,  which 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Karun  and  Euphrates.  This  riverain  port 
has  the  advantage  of  lying  nearer  to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  Bassorah,  and,  more- 
over, conamunicates  with  the  sea  through  the  Bamushir  Channel,  which  lies 
entirely  within  Persian  territory,  and  which  formed  the  chief  arm  of  the  Karun 
before  that  river  joined  the  Shat-el-Arab.  ,  :  •  ,;^     '  .r-     ?   '    , 
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Social  State. — ^Trade. — Industries. — Administration. 

"  No  people  can  be  said  to  excel  the  Persians  in  natural  intelligence  and  shrewd- 
ness, in  mental  capacity  and  artistic  skill ;  yet  their  present  influence  over  the 
rest  of  Asia  is  scarcely  perceptible.  To  ages  long  past  must  be  referred  the  origin 
of  those  intellectual  movements  which  introduced  Persian  ideas  into  the  religions 
and  philosophies  of  the  West,  and  which  enabled  the  language,  literature,  and 
industries  of  Irania  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  India  and  throughout  the  whole 
Mussulman  world.  But  since  then  the  pure  Persian  stock  has  been  reduced  in 
numbers  relatively  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  India,  and 
Hither  Asia.  Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  while  the 
population  of  Caucasia  has  increased  considerably,  that  of  Persia  has  been  still 
further  diminished  by  civil  wars,  pestilence,  famine,  Baluch,  Kurd,  and  Turkoman 
invasions.  Although  there  are  fewer  disorders  than  in  West  Europe,  epidemics 
are  always  of  a  deadly  character,  Persia  in  this  respect  resembling  mediocval 
Europe.  Leprosy  still  exists  in  the  Khamseh  district  between  Kasvin  and  Tabriz ; 
in  Luristan  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  except  the  negro  slaves  suffer  from  the 
"  Aleppo  button  "  or  the  "  Medina  worm,"  and  in  Dardistan  at  least  every  third 
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person  ia  affected  by  ophthalmia.  The  country  is  frequently  wasted  by  pestilence, 
which  seems  generally  to  originate  in  the  Azerbeijan  highlands.  It  first  attacks 
the  nomad  Kurdish  tribes,  passing  from  them  to  the  settled  communities?,  and 
spreading  thence  southwards,  invariably  towards  the  river  mouths.  But  no 
calamity  is  more  dreaded  than  famine,  which  rages  chiefly  in  the  large  towns  and 
in  the  insufficiently  watered  districts  of  the  plateau. 

Besides  these  evils,  the  almost  total  absence  of  international  highways  has 
naturally  tended  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Persia  over  the  surrounding  popula- 


Fig.  68. — Ranob  of  thr  Plaove  in  Kurdistan. 
Soale  1 : 1,400,000. 
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tions.  The  whole  region  comprised  between  Tabriz  and  Bampur,  between  Shuster 
and  Meshed,  might  be  suddenly  effaced  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  general 
movement  of  the  peoples  between  East  and  West  Asia.  The  great  migrations 
which  formerly  passed  along  this  route  from  continent  to  continent  have  been 
entirely  arrested.  The  expeditions  and  conquests  of  Nadir  Shah,  followed  by  the 
advance  and  final  retreat  of  the  Afghans,  are  the  last  events  that  recall  the  ancient 
importance  of  Irania  as  a  land  of  transition  between  the  eastern  and  western 
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peoples.  So  far  from  occupying  this  position,  it  is  at  present  itself  hemmwl  in,  so 
to  say,  between  two  new  routes,  a  northern  opened  up  by  the  Russians  across  the 
Kirghiz  and  Turkoman  steppes,  and  the  southern  oceanic  highway,  now  regularly 
followed  by  the  deep-sea  and  coasting  steamers. 

The  agricultural  element  represents  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population, 
while  the  land  actually  under  cultivation  is  certainly  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
empire.  This  restricted  space  is  moreover  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  not  of 
the  peasantry  but  of  large  proprietors.  Vast  tracts  form  part  of  the  royal  domain, 
and  are  tilled  by  a  class  little  removed  from  the  condition  of  mere  serfs.  Other 
lands  of  still  greater  extent,  but  mostly  lying  fallow,  have  lapsed,  either  through 
confiscation  or  conquest,  to  the  Crown,  which  usually  cedes  them  temporarily  to 
Court  favourites  or  creditors.  Amongst  the  great  landowners  must  also  be  included 
the  mosques,  schools,  and  religious  foundations  of  ull  sorts,  whose  possessions 
expand  from  year  to  year,  not  only  through  legacies,  but  also  through  secret 
concert  with  public  functionaries)  who  avoid  the  total  sequestration  of  their  estates 
by  bequeathing  them  to  the  Church  in  return  for  a  fixed  life  annuity.  The  whole 
country  was  threatening  to  become  a  vast  wakuf,  or  "  mortmain,"  when  Nadir- 
Shah  deprived  the  mosques  of  a  large  portion  of  their  immovable  property.  But 
the  evil  has  since  then  become  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the  question  now  arises  whether 
a  similar  measure  of  spoliation  may  not  soon  be  again  called  for  for  the  public 
good.  The  private  estates  of  any  size  are  usually  rented  to  farmers,  who  receive 
the  water  for  irrigation,  the  seed,  and  stock  in  exchange  for  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  produce.  But  when  the  conditions  become  oppressive  beyond 
further  endurance,  the  tenants  will  occasionally  conclude  the  contract  by  firing 
their  huts,  felling  the  timber  they  have  planted,  and  removing  elsewhere  in  search 
of  some  less  cruel  taskmaster.  According  to  Stack,  no  trace  remains  of  the  com- 
munal system  still  surviving  in  India,  although  he  speaks  of  village  communities 
which  annually  allot  the  neighbouring  sabra  or  plain  according  to  the  number  of 
available  ploughs,  each  plough — that  is,  each  head  of  a  family— receiving  a  share. 

Agricultural  property  is  subject  to  a  fixed  impost  of  one-fifth,  which  is  vigor- 
ously exacted  imder  all  circimistances.  When  the  country  is  ravaged  by  locusts, 
or  the  crops  destroyed  by  long  droughts,  utter  ruin  overtakes  the  peasant  unable  to 
pay  the  taxes.  Then  arise  those  widespread  famines  which  sweep  away  whole 
communities,  and  convert  flourishing  cities  into  wildernesses.  Dry  winters,  leaving 
the  hillsides  bare  or  without  a  thick  mantle  of  snow,  are  followed  by  hot  summers, 
during  which  the  mountain  torrents  become  exhausted  and  the  underground 
galleries  remain  without  water.  Nevertheless  some  provinces,  especially  in  the 
north-west  and  on  the  Caspian  seaboard,  are  favoured  by  a  sufficiently  copious  rain- 
fall to  render  them  independent  of  artificial  irrigation.  But  here  as  elsewhere 
agriculture  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  state,  field  operations  being  carried  on  vrith  the 
most  primitive  implements,  although  much  skill  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
with  which  the  gardens  and  orchards  are  carefully  cultivated. 

Cereals  are  the  staple  crop  in  the  western  provinces  from  Tabriz  to  Hamadan 
and  Kermanshah,  which  in  good  years  yield  sufficient  com  to  support  a  small 
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export  trade  to  Mesopotamia  and  Oauoaaia.  But  owing  to  the  difRculties  of  trans- 
port, most  of  the  superfluous  grain  rcmainB  unsold.  When  Napier  visited  the 
province  of  Ardilan,  about  80,000  tons  of  wheat  thus  remained  undisposed  of  in  the 
Kennanshiih  district  alone.  Besides  wheat,  rice  grown  only  in  the  Caspian 
provinces,  and  a  8|)ecies  of  millet  used  for  a  coarse  kind  of  bread,  barley  is  the 
only  cereal  cultivated,  and  this,  in  the  absence  of  oats,  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
horses.  All  the  European  vegetables  are  known  in  Persia,  and  some,  such  as 
onions  and  cucumbers,  are  consumed  to  an  enormous  extent.  Fruits  also  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  country.  The  melons  and  pistachio-nuts  are  of 
prime  quality,  and  the  vine,  which  grows  in  the  upland  valleys  from  2,000  to  0,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  yields  excellent  raisins,  which,  under  the  name  of  kkhmiah,  are 
exported  to  Russia  and  India.  Apricots  and  other  fruits,  dried  or  preserved,  are 
also  forwarded  in  yearly  increasing  quantities  to  Russia.  The  apple,  pear,  plimi, 
and  cherry  are  inferior  to  the  European  varieties  ;  but  the  peach  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Irania  until  M.  de  CandoUe  showed  that 
China  was  more  probably  its  true  home. 

Amongst  the  industrial  plants  a  foremost  rank  is  taken  by  the  mulberry,  culti- 
vated both  for  its  fruit  and  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  The  raw  material  is  partly 
used  in  the  factories  of  Tabriz,  Eashan,  and  Yezd,  and  partly  exported  through 
Trans-Caucasia  to  Europe.  But  since  the  silkworm  disease  first  appeared  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan  in  1864,  the  crop  has  been  reduced  to  a  third.  Flax  is  little 
cultivated,  and  hemp  used  only  in  the  preparation  of  hashish.  But  cotton  is 
extensively  grown  throughout  the  western  provinces,  and  as  far  north  as  Azerbeijan, 
where  the  temperature  is  too  low  for  the  American  varieties.  The  southern  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  Laristan,  yield  henna,  and  a  fine  quality  of  tobacco,  since  the 
Crimean  War  well  known  throughout  the  East.  But  in  recent  times  no  industry 
has  been  developed  so  rapidly  as  that  of  opium,  which  is  grown  especially  in 
Yezd  and  Ispahan,  and  which  already  threatens  to  become  a  formidable  rival  of 
the  Indian  narcotic  in  the  Chinese  market.*  Nearly  all  Persians  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  a  little  every  day,  and  even  give  it  to  their  horses.  But  it  is  seldom 
taken  in  excess,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  hashish.  While  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  is  extending,  that  of  the  sugar-cane  is  diminishing,  the  plantations  at 
Ahwaz,  Shapur,  and  other  cities  in  the  Karun  basin  and  on  the  rivers  of  Farsistan, 
having  already  disappeared.  Persia,  where  the  art  of  refining  sugar  seems  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  tenth  century,  now  imports  this  product  from  France 
and  Java. 

The  nomad  element  is  relatively  more  numerous  than  before  the  Mohammedan 
invasion.  With  the  Arab  conquest  came  many  powerful  tribes,  which  retained  on 
the  plateau  their  wandering  habits.  Then  other  hordes  of  Turks,  Turkomans, 
Kurds,  and  Baluches  were  attracted  by  the  local  troubles,  and  the  territory 
occupied  by  them  was  constantly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  cultivated  lands. 
The  displacement  of  whole  commimities  from  one  province  to  another  caused  many 
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*  Exports  of  opium  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1872,  872  chests,  value  £71,000;  in  1880,  7,700  chests, 
value  £847,000. 
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families  to  adopt  nnmad  hahits  who  had  for  generations  led  a  sedentary  lift*.  Tlie 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  provincial  rulers  also  drove  many  to  Ijccome 
marauders,  rovers,  or  mendicants.  On  the  whole  these  nomads  contribute  nothing 
to  the  national  resources,  except  us  stock-breeders.  Their  flock  '^re  numerous 
enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  nation,  which  lives  almost  exclusively  on 
mutton.  They  also  yield  considerable  quantities  of  wool,  while  from  the  goats  is 
obtained  the  soft  fleece  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  exquisite  Kirmanian  shawls. 
Camel-hair,  which  in  spring  fulls  off  in  large  tufts,  is  also  collected  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  felts.  The  nomads  own  few  horses,  but  many  mules  and  asses,  used  chiefly 
as  pack-animals.  They  leave  all  the  industries  to  the  women,  who  weave  mats, 
coarse  carpets,  and  rugs  for  the  surrounding  markets. 

For  many  ages  the  industrial  processes  have  undergone  but  little  change,  and  real 
attempts  to  introduce  factories  like  those  of  the  West  have  completely  failed.  But 
the  growing  taste  for  European  wares  is  gradually  causing  the  native  industries  to 
disappear.  At  present  the  Russian  dealers  are  the  chief  gainers  by  this  displacement. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  ba/aars  were  stocked  mainly  with 
English  goods  ;  but  Russian  competition  has  already  monopolised  the  trade  of  the 
northern  provinces,  leaving  to  the  British  dealers  only  a  narrow  zone  round  about 
Bushir.  As  in  Afghanistan  and  Asia  Minor,  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
political  predominance  of  the  Russians  is  becoming  duily  more  evident,  and  the 
geographical  conditions  are  so  favourable  to  them  that  their  British  rivals  can 
scarcely  hope  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  Russian  domain  is  conterminous 
with  that  of  Persia,  all  along  the  line  from  Trans-Caucasia  round  the  Caspian  sea- 
board to  the  Turkestan  steppes,  while  the  approaches  to  the  plateau  from  the  north, 
through  Tabriz,  Reshd,  Barfrush,  and  Astrabad,  are  much  easier  than  those  open  to 
the  English  from  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  the  rugged  track  leading 
from  Bushir  up  to  Shiraz  is  carried  over  no  less  than  six  difficult  passes. 

The  invasion  of  the  native  markets  by  foreign  wares  has  brought  about,  if  not 
the  ruin,  at  least  the  decadence  of  the  national  industries.  Certainly  Persia  no 
longer  possesses  so  many  skilful  artisans  as  at  the  time  when  Chardin  visited  the 
bazaars  of  Ispahan,  and  t'^io  finer  qualities  of  earthenware  have  almost  totally 
disappeared  from  the  ma:;  :\-cturing  centres.  Nevertheless  some  of  the  old  trades 
still  flourish,  and  the  tradiions  of  the  local  schools  of  art  have  nowhere  been 
entirely  forgotten.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  damascene  work,  and  the  wrought  steel 
and  copper  articles,  chased  with  the  graver,  or  embellished  with  silver,  continue  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  Admirably-tempered  swords  are  produced  in 
Ehorassan,  and  the  arsenals  under  European  management  turn  out  excellent  small- 
arms  and  even  rifles.  Inventors  of  the  narghili,  the  Persians,  and  especially  the 
natives  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  still  make  the  best  kalians,  which  they  enrich  with 
gold  and  silver  chased  work  encrusted  with  precious  stones.  Although  nearly  all 
the  cotton  stuffs,  whether  plain  or  printed,  come  from  Europe,  many  still  prefer  the 
stout  kerbas  or  halemkars  embellished  with  hand-printed  flowers  and  arabesques. 
Nor  have  the  coarse  woollen  fabrics  of  the  Turkomans  and  Kurds  been  completely 
driven  from  the  field  by  the  German  and  Polish  cloths.     The  local  felts  ornamented 
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with  figuros  anfl  iiiRcriptions  ttlno  continue  to  bo  unrivalled.  The  brocades  and 
velvets  of  Kashun,  ttH  well  us  certain  Milk  fabrics  of  Ye/d,  are  highly  cHteemcd,  while 
the  carpets  of  Kirman  oro  universally  celebrated  for  their  cMmbinc<l  solidity 
and  lightness  of  texture,  exquisite  design,  and  harmony  of  colour.  In  this  branch 
the  native  craftsmen  have  nothing  to  learn  from  Kuropeans,  who,  on  the  controry, 
copy  their  work  without  attaining  equally  the  variety  and  graceful  symmetry  of  their 
figures.  Unfortunately  weaving  is  carried  on  in  Yezd,  Kashan,  and  Kirman  under 
extremely  unhealthy  conditions.  Owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  air,  the 
artisans  are  obliged  to  work  in  underground  places,  where  the  elasticity  of  tho 
threads  is  preserved  by  the  moistui-e  produced  by  vessels  kept  constantly  full  of 
water.  They  are  also  very  badly  paid,  those  of  Yezd  receiving  on  an  average  not 
more  than  sevenpenco  a  day.  A  shawl  worth  £40  will  occupy  three  hands  for  a 
whole  year,  and  their  earnings  will  amount  to  scarcely  £16  altogether. 

Tho  capital  being  situated  near  the  Caspian,  and  receiving  most  of  its  supplies 
from  that  basin  and  Trans- Caucasia,  nearly  all  the  numerous  new  routes  recently 
projected  have  reference  to  the  north-western  region  between  Teheran  and  the 
Russian  frontier.  But  the  formal  concessions  for  railways  have  all  been  cancelled, 
partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fear  of  future  invasions.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Trans- Caucasian  system  has  been  completed  and  connected  with  that  of  European 
Russia,  it  will  be  impossible  any  longer  to  prevent  the  locomotive  from  penetrating 
southwards  into  the  Iranian  plateau.  The  physical  obstacles  are  no  doubt  serious, 
and  some  elevated  passes  will  have  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  reach  Teheran. 
But  modern  engineers  have  elsewhere  overcome  far  greater  difficulties,  and  the 
plateau  once  gained,  it  will  be  easy  to  extend  the  system  to  all  the  more  important 
cities  of  Irania.  It  might  be  possible  even  to  continue  it  to  British  India  across 
settled  districts  throughout  its  whole  course.  Stations  like  Shah-rud,  Nishapur, 
Herat,  Farah,  Eundahur  would  supply  a  local  traffic  such  as  woidd  be  totally 
lacking  to  any  line  running  farther  north  through  the  steppes  and  sands  of  Asiatic 
Russia. 

Another  line  has  been  proposed  to  run  from  Bagdad  up  the  Diyalah  river  valley 
to  Ehanikin,  on  the  Turko- Persian  frontier,  and  thence  through  the  Holwan  valley, 
the  old  "  royal  route"  of  Alexander.  But  the  costly  nature  of  the  works  required 
to  carry  the  rails  across  the  border  ranges  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  must 
for  a  long  time  prevent  the  execution  of  this  scheme.  What  is  here  more  urgently 
needed  is  the  conversion  of  the  present  mountain-tracts  into  carriage-roads  running 
from  Bagdad  to  Hamadan  by  the  already  mentioned  "  royal  route,"  from  Shuster  to 
Ispahan,  from  Bushir  and  Bandar- Abbas  through  Shiraz  to  Eirman.  "  But,"  say 
the  natives,  "  the  Europeans  woidd  have  no  roads  if  they  had  horses  like  ours," 
and  so  nothing  is  done  to  improve  the  local  lines  of  commimication.  The  only 
route  hitherto  opened  for  wheeled  traffic  is  that  running  from  Teheran  to  Easvin, 
along  the  line  of  the  Russian  teleg^ph-lines. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  radiate  from 
tho  cities  of  the  interior  to  Erzerum,  Bagdad,  and  other  marts  beyond  the  frontier. 
In  the  west  gpoods  are  transported  by  mules  across  the  rugged  border  chain,  but 
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camoln  arc  chiefly  employed  on  tho  tracts  traversing  tlie  relatively  level  plateau 
and  eastern  districts.  The  convoys  often  consist  of  several  hundred  puck-aniuials 
following  in  single  file  the  lead  of  some  well-truiiuHl  horse,  and,  owing  to  tho  great 
heut,  marching  usually  ut  night.  Journeys  of  18  to  20  miles  are  thus  performed 
by  the  light  of  tho  stars,  and  along  the  sixteen  moin  routes  known  as  "  tho  Hhah's 
highways,"  stations  are  established  at  regular  intervals  for  tho  service  of  tho  post 
and  tho  accommodation  of  men  and  beasts  in  vast  caravanserais.     Nearly  uU  those 

Fig,  69.— UouTia  and  TuLEOUArH-LiNiH  in  PtHiU. 
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structures,  some  of  which  are  not  lacking  in  architectural  pretensions,  date  from 
the  time  of  Shah  Abbas.  But  since  then  they  have  never  been  repaired,  and  they 
are  now  often  rendered  inaccessible  by  heaps  of  refuse.  Most  of  the  bridges 
erected  by  the  same  sovereign  have  become  too  dangerous  for  use,  and  the  paved 
causeways  here  and  there  crossing  the  quagmires  are  also  carefully  avoided.  But 
time  is  of  little  value  in  Persia,  and  if  the  roads  are  difficult  it  costs  little  to  travel 
at  a  slow  pace.  The  route  between  Teheran  and  Reshd,  the  most  frequented  in 
the  country,  usually  takes  about  seven  days,  although  only  180  miles  long.     The 
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journry  fruin  T«'h(>riii>  to  HiiHhir  occupion  one  inuiith,  to  Httuilur-Abbuit  furty  duys, 
tu  tlic  Itiiluch  frontier  beyond  liunipur  two  niontbH. 

Tbo  foreign  trade  of  IVrNJu  in  entinuited  altogether  iit  Homo  i'(5, 000,000.  A  fixed 
iin{x)8t  of  five  {lor  cent,  in  !<  vied  ')n  all  goods  imported  and  exiM)rted.  liut  to  thin  tux, 
tbe  only  one  iinpoHj-don  foreignorH,  octroi  and  exciMe  ducHure  addinl  for  tho  natives. 
My  this  eeoentrii!  fiscal  arrangement  tbe  KurojM'iin  traderri  are  "  protected  "  uguiuHt 
their  PorHian  coinpetitors.  In  the  interior  the  commerciul  rulutioiiH  are  expanding 
from  year  to  year,  an  uttoHted  by  tbe  steady  incroaHO  of  tho  telegraphic  buNincHH. 
IJcHide  tho  Anglo- Indian  Hystem,  which  crosscH  PerHiuu  territory  from  Tabriz  to 
BuHbir,  the  (Joveniment  ban  laid  down  a  network  of  wires  betwet^n  all  tho  largo 
citioH,  tbe  total  mileage  amounting  in  1K81  to  overJi.OOO  miles.  Most  of  tho  heads 
of  the  telegrupb-otficos  are  members  of  tho  royal  family. 

Public  morality  necessarily  stands  on  u  low  level  in  a  country  where  divorce  is 
so  frequent  that  temporary  unions  for  periods  of  twenty-five  days  and  even  less  aro 
regularly  sanctioned  by  the  mollahs.  Few  women  reach  their  twenty- fourth  year 
without  having  had  two  or  three  husbands.  The  least  liable  to  be  divorced  are 
those  who  before  marriage  were  relttto<l  to  their  husbands.  Those  command  the 
whole  household,  and  exorcise  considerable  iiiHuenco  even  boyond  the  family  circle. 
Slavery  still  exists,  and  the  Arabs  of  Mascat  continue  to  import  negroes  and 
Somalis,  whom  they  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  Baluch  and  Turkoman  captives 
are  tho  only  whites  that  are  reduced  to  slavery.  At  the  same  time  slaves  are 
generally  treated  as  members  of  tho  family,  and  are  commonly  addressed  us  bacha 
or  "  children."  They  may  even  become  proprietors,  ulthough  all  they  may  acquire 
belongs  legally  to  their  owners. 

Elementary  instruction  is  more  developed  than  in  certain  European  countries. 
To  neurly  uU  tho  mosques  is  uttached  a  school,  where  the  children  learn  ot  least  to 
repeat  passages  from  the  Koran  and  strophes  from  the  national  poets.  The  poetic 
taste  has  thus  been  so  fur  cultivated  that  all  Persians  take  pleasure  in  the  recitatioa 
of  the  compositions  of  Hafiz  or  Firdusi,  Many  are  themselves  skilled  versifiers, 
and  capable  of  composing  treatises  on  scientific  or  theological  subjects.  "  The  ink 
of  the  learned  is  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  martyrs,"  say  the  natives  with 
the  Prophet.  Nevertheless  the  printing-press,  introduced  into  Tabriz  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  is  still  little  used.  Manuscripts  are  usually  reproduced  by  the 
lithographic  process,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  graceful  form  of  the  Persian 
characters.  There  are  also  a  few  periodicals  in  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan  ;  but 
being  imder  the  direct  control  of  the  Government,  these  journals  are  far  from 
constituting  a  "  fourth  estate." 

Notwithstanding  the  decadence  of  the  Iranian  monarchy  in  territorial  extent, 
population,  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  the  sovereign  h  abated  none  of 
his  ofiicial  claims  to  supremacy.  The  language  that  he  addresses  to  his  subjects 
recalls  the  haughty  tone  adopted  by  Artuxerxes  or  Darius  when  commemorating 
their  triumphs  in  rock  inscriptions  addressed  to  their  countless  subjects.  What 
are  the  "  majesties  "  of  Europe,  the  "  kings  by  the  grace  of  God,"  compared  with 
such  a  title  as  "  King  of  kings,  exalted  like  the  planet  Saturn,  Pole  of  the  Universe, 
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Wfll  of  Scioiicc,  Footpath  of  llciivcii,  Subliiiii'  Hovcrrigii  wliosr  Htuiidiird  in  tho  nun, 
whiw  Mploiidour  is  that  of  tho  tinniimoiit,  Moimich  of  urrnios  miiiuroUH  uh  tho 
stars  "t*  AmoiigHt  tho  ruh'ni  of  inon  who  is  nioro  logitiiniito  than  tho  "omuuution 
of  0(hI  hims<^lf "  Y  Kvory  Porsiun  Nubjoct  ro|H'utH  tho  liiios  of  Sudi,  "  Tho  vice 
approved  by  tlio  prince  iM'comos  a  virtno.  To  Hook  couiimoI  opiM)Mod  to  IiIh  is  to 
wiiNh  oiu-'h  IiiukIh  in  oiio's  own  blood."  Hut  tht-  Shah's  onmipotonco  in  already  a 
thing  (if  tho  past.  In  tho  eyes  of  his  own  peoph*  lio  i«  a  wovereign  only  i/f  facto, 
not  lie  Jure,  for  h(<  in  not  u  doHcondunt  of  Ali,  and  Hucrli  alono  liavo  i\uy  right  to  tho 
Iranian  throne.  Tho  grundilo<iuont  titles  {KWHOSHod  by  tho  khan  of  tho  obwnno 
Turki-Kajur  tribt?,  who  b«'canio  Shah  of  I'orHia,  huvo  not  prevented  his  power  from 
becoming  seriously  limited.  Ilis  last  conflict  with  a  European  j)owor  occurred  in 
1857,  when  tho  English  landed  u  small  force  at  llushir,  and  bombarded  Mohum- 
meruh.  Since  then  in  his  foreign  policy  ho  has  been  fuin  to  conform  to  tho  advice 
of  tho  ministers  resident  at  his  Court.  He  has  especially  to  attend  to  tho  counsel  of 
tho  Russian  an  bassudor,  tho  mijintonanco  of  his  power  depending  largely  on  the 
will  of  his  powerful  neighbour.  Since  the  murder  of  tho  envoy  GrilM)yodov  at 
Teheran  in  1H2U,  the  kingdom  is  being  gradually  but  surely  transformed  into  u 
Russian  province.  Without  incurring  the  cost  or  responsibilities  of  conquest,  the 
now  masters  of  tho  country  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their  undoubted  political 
supremacy. 

Even  in  tho  administration  of  tho  interior  tho  royal  power  is  limited  by  tho 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  by  custom,  by  the  influence  of  tho  musliAehid,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  functionaries.  The  Shah  has  even  to  take  account  of  a  certain  public 
opinion,  and  still  more  of  the  unfavourable  criticisms  of  the  European  press.  But 
the  Crown  is  assisted  by  no  representative  body.  The  ministers  chosen  by  the  Shah, 
whose  number  and  rank  he  modifies  at  pleasure,  are  mere  servants  whom  he  loads 
with  honours  or  causes  to  be  strangled  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment.  The 
principal  wazirs  are  those  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  interior,  finance,  justice,  war, 
religion. 

The  administrative  regime  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  satrapies.  The 
provinces  are  ruled  by  the  hakims  or  governors,  "  pillars  and  props  of  the  State," 
who  are  mostly  chosen  from  the  royal  family  and  reside  at  Teheran,  being  repre- 
sented on  the  spot  by  secoudary  wazirs.  Their  power,  flowing  directly  from  the 
royal  authority,  is  without  appeal,  and  comprises  the  right  of  life,  torture,  and 
death.  "  The  king  smiles  only  to  show  his  lion-teeth  "  is  a  proverb  quoted  by 
Chardin,  and  recent  instances  are  not  lacking  of  wretched  victims  of  the  imperial 
wrath  being  bricked  up  alive,  torn  to  pieces  with  the  lash,  or  burnt  to  death  at  a 
slow  fire.  Imprisonment,  owing  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  is  a  punishment 
seldom  resorted  to,  and  in  any  case  the  doors  of  all  gaols  are  thrown  open  on  the 
great  feast  of  the  new  year.  The  district  governors,  as  well  as  the  police  magis- 
trates in  the  towns,  are  absolute  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  As  in  other 
Mussulman  countries,  jurisprudence  and  religion  are  confounded  together.  The 
sheikhs-el-Islam  sit  as  judges  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  appoint  the  secondary 
judges  and  magistrates  in  their  several  circuits.     Nevertheless,  in  all  the  villages 
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and  in  many  towns  are  found  the  rudiments  of  a  judicial  system,  and  even  of  a 
popular  representation.  All  traders  elect  the  syndic,  who  is  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  communal  interests  before  the  judges  and  governors,  but  who  is  also 
held  responsible  for  disturbances  arising  within  hie  jurisdiction.  He  is  required  to 
make  compensation  for  all  loss  or  damage  to  property.  Hence,  having  a  personal 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  order,  the  police  is  much  better  organised  than  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  rural  populations  are  not  armed,  and  their  disputes  seldom 
lead  to  serious  outbreaks.  The  nomads  have  a  separate  administration,  but,  like 
the  provinces,  they  form  strictly  monarchical  groups.  The  ilkhani,  or  tribal  chief, 
depends  directly  on  the  Shah  or  on  the  provincial  governor,  takes,  like  the  latter, 
the  title  of  "  Pillar  of  the  State,"  and  is  the  sole  lord  and  master  of  the  communitv 
for  whose  good  conduct  he  makes  himself  responsible. 

The  army  is  composed  chiefly  of  Turki  and  Turkoman  elements  drawn  from  the 
north-west  provinces,  where  the  warlike  spirit  is  much  more  developed  than  in 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  Iranians  proper.  Troops  of  formidable  cavalry  are  also 
furnished  by  the  Kashkai  chiefs,  the  Bakhtyari  ilkhanis,  and  the  sheikhs  of 
Arabistan,  All  the  large  iliat  groups  are  required  to  equip  a/aty,  that  is,  a  body 
of  800  horse,  for  the  frontier  service.  Christians  and  Guebres  are  exempt  from 
military  duties,  as  are  also  the  natives  of  Eashan,  who  bear  a  traditional  reputation 
for  cowardice.  Altogether,  the  army,  being  of  a  different  race  from  the  bidk  of 
the  people,  shows  itself  only  too  ready  to  treat  them  as  conquered  rebels,  and  has 
often  recovered  the  arrears  of  pay  by  plundering  them.  Till  1875  the  soldiers 
were  enlisted  for  their  whole  life,  returning  to  their  homes  only  on  temporary 
leave ;  but  according  to  the  ofiicial  documents,  the  service  is  now  reduced  to  twelve 
years,  and  the  recruits  are  raised  by  ballot,  with  the  privilege  of  finding  substi- 
tutes. But  these  Jteforms  exist  only  on  paper,  and  the  old  system  still  prevails. 
The  nizam,  oi  regulars,  are  equipped  and  disciplined  iu  the  European  way  under 
foreign  instructors,  formerly  English,  French,  and  Austrians,  now  chiefly  Russians 
and  Austro-Hungarians.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry 
dressed  as  Cosaacks,  the  troops  wear  the  Austrian  uniform.  According  to  the 
oficial  returns  they  comprise  77  battalions  of  infantry,  79  regiments  of  cavalry, 
20  of  artillery,  and  1  battalion  of  pioneers,  nxmibering  altogether  100,000  men, 
with  200  guns.  But  there  are  probably  not  more  than  50,000  effectives,  some 
10,000  of  whom  form  a  special  body  of  gendarmerie  and  police.  The  navy  is 
reduced  to  a  few  custom-house  boats  and  a  royal  yacht  commanded  by  an  admiral. 
In  virtue  of  sundry  treaties,  the  Caspian  is  now  exclusively  a  "  Hussian  lake,"  while 
the  British  navy  is  supreme  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Persia  is  one  of  the  few  States  which  have  no  public  debt.  The  Crown  even 
possesses  a  well-filled  treasury,  said  to  contain  about  £4,000,000  in  the  precious 
metals  and  gems,  or  twice  the  annunl  receipts,  which  are  estimated  at  from 
£1,800,000  to  £2,000,000.  The  two  main  sources  of  revenue  are  the  land-tax,  fixed 
at  one-fifth  of  the  produce  besides  supplementary  charges,  and  the  customs,  farmed 
out  for  sums  varying  from  £200,000  to  £240,000.  The  Government  also  imposes 
at  pleasure  additional  taxes,  either  throughout  the  empire  or  in  special  districts. 
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thus  enabling  the  provincial  rulers  to  indulge  in  the  most  oppressive  measures,  and 
often  involving  whole  communities  in  ruin.  On  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  hakim, 
the  municipalities  are  further  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  his  travelling 
expenses.  But  the  sheep  and  oxen  formerly  sacrificed  at  his  approach  are  now 
replaced  by  presents  of  money,  costly  fabrics,  horses,  and  mules.  Lantly,  to  their 
official  salary  the  higher  ofiicials  add  the  so-called  mokatel,  or  supplementary 
honorarium  exacted  from  his  subordinates. 

The  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage,  made  of  ingots  imported  from  Russia,  is 
minted  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  as  far  east  as  Sikohah  in  Sistan.  The  gold  and 
silver  pieces  bear  the  name  of  the  reigning  shah,  Nasr-ed-din  Kajar,  and 
occasionally  even  his  effigy,  notwithstanding  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Formerly 
the  tomans  were  of  pure  gold ;  now  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  alloy,  and 
are  mostly  so  worn  that  traders  will  accept  them  only  by  weight.  Since  1879  the 
French  monetary  system  has  been  officially  introduced,  and  the  toman  now  consists 
of  ten  krans  (francs),  subdivided  into  ten  doubles  [shai,  shaghis),  the  other 
divisions  being  the  same  as  in  France. 

A  table  of  the  provinces,  governments,  and  chief  towns,  with  their  approximate 
populations,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  limits  of  the  governments, 
districts,  and  bttluks  (cantons)  are  frequently  modified  according  to  the  favour 
enjoyed  by  the  royal  princes  and  others  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
land,  their  revenues  increasing  and  diminishing  with  the  extent  of  their  several 
jurisdictions. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

j]S  in  European  Turkey,  the  portion  of  Western  Asia  subject  to  the 
sultan  of  Constantinople  fortnfi  a  dismembered  political  region, 
the  remnant  of  an  empire  still  kept  together  mainly  through  the 
sufferance  of  the  great  European  powers.  In  the  north-east  the 
frontier  has  recently  been  rectified  to  the  advantage  of  Russia, 
which  has  seized  on  the  strategic  points  about  the  main  water-partings.  The  very 
routes  are  already  planned  by  which  her  armies  are  to  descend  the  Euphrates,  and 
add  the  Armen'ai)  and  Kurdish  territories  to  her  other  conquests.  England,  also, 
imable  directly  to  prevent  these  political  encroachments,  has  sought  compensation 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  the  course  of  events  may  at  least  be  observed,  if 
not  controlled.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  Anatolian  seaboard  have  begun  to  reassert 
the  old  Hellenic  autonomy,  by  the  constitution  of  the  principality  of  Samos,  under 
the  official  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

While  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  is  thus  threatened,  either  by  foreign  powers 
on  the  frontiers,  or  by  its  own  subjects  on  the  coast,  it  is  fast  losing  its  cohesion 
in  the  interior,  through  the  conflict  of  its  discordant  national  elements.  Greek 
and  Turk,  Laz  and  Kurd,'  Armenian,  Maronite,  Druse  and  Ansarieh,  have  beg^ 
that  restless  agitation  which  anticipates  and  hastens  the  final  rupture  of  the  ties 
still  binding  them  together  in  one  political  system.  The  various  provinces  of  the 
empire  are,  moreover,  separated  by  intervening  deserts  or  wasted  lands ;  and  in  the 
south  long  journeys  must  be  made  across  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Euphrates  from  the  cultivated  valleys  of  the  Lebanon.  Since  the  Roman  epoch 
the  waste  spaces  have  increased  in  extent.  Round  about  Palmyra  and  other 
ancient  cities  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  except  scattered  nomad  camping-gprounds. 
Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  cultivated  tracts  have 
become  depopulated,  either  by  famine,  emigration,  or  the  frequent  conscriptions 
of  soldiers  seldom  destined  to  revisit  their  homes. 

Hence,  whatever  be  the  official  administrative  divisions,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  treat  as  distinct  lands  the  various  coimtries  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  present  a 
certain  unity  in  their  geographical  outlines,  their  history,  and  ethnical  relations. 
One  of  these  natural  regions  is  formed  by  the  closed  basin  of  Lake  Van,  with  the 
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Kurdish  and  Armenian  highlands  between  Trans-Caucasia  and  the  Upper 
Euphrates.  The  Mesopotamian  plain,  formerly  the  seat  of  powerful  empires  and 
of  many  famous  cities,  also  constitutes  a  well-defined  geographical  and  historical 
land.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula,  whose  seaboard,  fringed  with 
islands  and  islets,  develops  a  vast  zone  of  cultivated  lowlands  round  about  the 
thinly-peopled  inland  region  of  plateaux  and  saline  steppes.  Cyprus,  now 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  prodigious  British  empire,  must  also  be  studied  apart, 
presenting  as  it  does  a  distinctly  original  culture,  intermediate  between  those  of 
Greece  and  PhoBnicia.  Lastly,  the  long  hilly  district  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
skirted  on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  by  the  desert,  forms  a 
separate  physical  region,  whose  inhabitants  have  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world  by  their  discoveries,  commercial  enterprise,  and  diffusion 
of  ideas.  There  remain  the  Turkish  possessions  on  the  Arabian  seaboard,  which 
are  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  peninsula  with  which  they  form  a 
geographical  whole.  • 

LAZISTAN,  ARMENIA,  AND  KURDISTAN. 
(Black  8ra  Coast — Basins  of  Lake  Van  and  thb  Ufpek  Euphrates.) 

Although  the  present  political  limits  of  Asiatic  Turkey  no  longer  correspond 
with  its  natural  frontiers,  Mount  Ararat  forms  at  li:ast  a  convenient  comer-stone  at 
the  converging  point  of  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  territories.  From  the 
depression  between  the  Greai  and  Little  Ararat,  where  the  three  empires  meet,  the 
Turkish  frontier  follows  for  90  miles  to  the  west  the  water-parting  between  the 
Aras  and  Euphrates  basins.  This  is  confessedly  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  to 
judge  from  past  experiences,  fresh  wars  must  sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  fresh 
annexations  to  the  Russian  empire.  Elburz,  giant  of  the  Caucasus,  may  repeat  to 
Tandurek,  Bingol-dagh  and  Argaeus  what  it  formerly  said  to  Kazbek,  in  the  Unes  of 
Lermontov  :  "Tremble!  Peering4 towards  the  icy  north,  I  UeWJHPsights  of  ill- 
omen  !  From  Ural  to  Danube  the  clash  of  arms  ;  brazen  batteries  moving  forward 
with  sinister  rimiblings  ;  smoking  fuses  ready  for  battle  !  " 

West  of  Ararat,  the  green  plain  of  the  Echmiadzin  basin  is  skirted  by  a 
rugged  volcanic  chain,  some  of  whose  cones,  such  as  the  Chinghil  and  Perli-dagh, 
exceed  10,000  feet,  or  about  6,000  above  the  plain.  But  the  range  falls  gradually 
towards  the  west  and  south-west,  again  rising  towards  the  water-parting,  and  with 
other  converging  ridges  forming  the  Bingol-dagh,  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Thousand 
Lakes"  (11,500  feet),  whose  wint,er  and  spring  snows  feed  the  streams  radiating  in 
all  directions,  east  to  the  Aras,  north  and  south  to  the  Kara-su  and  Murad,  the 
two  main  branches  of  the  Upper  Euphrates.  Beyond  this  point  the  chief  crest  of 
these  highlands  runs  for  160  miles  westwards  parallel  with  the  Euxine  seaboard. 
Here  an  opening  is  at  last  made  for  the  Kara-su,  which  trends  abruptly  south-east 
to  join  the  other  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Bingol-dag  is  connected  with  the  Erzerum  Moimtains  by  a  lofty  ridge 
running  north,  and  forming  an  irregular  water-parting  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
Kara-su.     Along  this  line  passes  the  great  military  highway  between  Erzerum  and 
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Ears.  Here  the  culminating  point  is  the  Palandoken  (10,450  feet) ;  but  farth  r 
west  a  still  greater  altitude  is  attained  by  several  summits  of  the  Perli-dagh, 
which  is  skirted  by  tlie  first  great  bend  of  the  Kara-su.  North  of  the  Erzerum 
basin  the  Bingol  is  rivalled  by  the  Ghiaur-dagh,  another  great  centre  of  streams 
radiating  in  various  directions.  Such  are  the  Tortum-su,  which,  after  forming  one 
of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  the  Old  World,  flows  through  deep  lava  gorges  with  walls 
1,000  feet  high,  to  the  Choruk  and  Black  Sea ;  several  head-streams  of  the  Aras 
and  Kura,  belonging  to  the  Caspian  basin,  and  lastly,  the  main  source  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  latter  is  associated  with  many 
local  Armenian  legends,  and  is  regarded  as  sacred  even  by  the  Turks,  who  believe 

Fig.  60.— BouTBg  OF  THE  Chif.f  Explohbbs  of  Abmbmia. 
J  Scale  1 :  6,600,000. 
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that  while  ordinary  sins  are  washed  away  by  the  healing  waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
they  prove  fatal  to  those  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  Allah.  After  its  junction  with 
numerous  other  mountain  torrents,  the  sacred  stream  descends  into  the  Erzerum 
basin,  where  the  extensive  Sazlik  swamps  become  flooded  during  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  spring.  These  swamps  are  probably  the  remains  of  an  old  lake 
formerly  filling  the  Erzerum  basin,  although  Radde  failed,  after  a  long  search,  to 
find  any  species  of  lacustrine  molusc  in  its  bed. 

The  hills  encircling  this  basin  are  largely  of  igneous  origin,  as  is  evident  from 
the  regular  cones  rising  here  and  there  above  the  crest.  At  the  very  gates  of 
Erzerum  is  a  crater  formerly  filled  with  water,  which  has  escaped  through  a  deep 
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gorge  northwards  to  the  Kara-su  marshes.  But  the  highest  and  most  remarkable 
of  these  volcanoes  is  the  Sishchik  of  the  Ghiaur-dagh  range,  which  rises  to  the 
north-west  of  Erzerimi,  3,960  feet  above  the  plain,  and  to  an  absolute  elevation  of 
10,560  feet.  From  the  centre  of  the  crater,  which  resembles  Vesuvius  in  shape, 
but  greatly  exceeds  it  in  size,  there  springs  a  cone  of  black  and  brown  scorioo, 
round  which  ixms  a  grassy  zone  covered  with  flowers  in  spring. 

The  Lazistan  and  Kurdistan  Mountains. 

The  Kara-Bu  Valley  is  skirted  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  hills  running  mainly 
parallel  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  merging  westwards  in  the  Sivas  plateau.  This  is 
the  Paryandres  of  the  ancients,  now  better  known  as  the  Kop-dagh,  from  a  peak 
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of  that  name  rising  13,000  feet  above  the  great  highway  between  Erzerum  and 
Trebizond.  The  pass  crossed  by  this  route,  the  most  remarkable  engineering  work 
in  Turkey,  is  9,000  feet  high,  or  about  the  same  altitude  as  the  Stelvio  of  the 
Central  Alps.  North  of  it  is  the  Churuk  VaUey,  which,  with  that  of  the  Kharshut, 
or  Gumish-Kaneh  River,  forms  a  surprisingly  regular  semicircular  depression. 
From  the  port  of  Batmn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Churuk,  to  Tireboli,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eharshut,  the  road  runs  along  a  vaat  avenue  of  peaks,  and  rises  nowhere 
higher  than  the  pass  (6,330  feet)  between  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers,  near  the 
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village  of  Vavug.  The  vast  crescent  enclosed  by  these  two  streams  is  occupied  by 
the  Pontine  Alps,  a  lofty  range  culminating  with  the  Ehachkar  peak,  about  12,000 
feet.  In  these  Lazistan  highlands  the  paths  are  blocked  by  snow  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  "  The  birds  themselves,"  say  the  natives,  "  are  imable  to  fly  over  the 
hills  in  winter." 

The  mountains  coasting  the  Euxine,  west  of  the  Eharshut,  towards  the  Kizil- 
irmak,  although  less  elevated  than  the  Pontine  Alps,  are  still  high  enough  to 
render  the  communications  very  arduous.  They  project  lofty  headlands  at  intervals 
seawards,  one  of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Yasun-burun,  that  is,  Cape  Jason, 
from  the  navigator  of  Greek  legend.  Numerous  traces  of  old  glaciers  and 
moraines  are  visible  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Pontine  Alps,  whose  lavas, 
porphyries,  and  other  eruptive  rocks  have  been  everywhere  scored  by  the  ice-streams. 
In  this  region  the  glacial  period  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  igneous 
activity,  the  only  surviving  indications  of  which  are  the  frequent  earthquakes  and 
numerous  hot  springs  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  According  to 
Strecker,  the  Kolat-dagh  (9,600  feet),  rising  above  the  main  range  over  30  miles 
south  of  Trebizond,  is  the  Mount  Theckes  whence  Xenophon's  ten  thousand  first 
sighted  the  sea  on  their  retreat  from  Babylonia.  But  this  peak  is  scarcely  accessible 
to  an  army  on  the  march,  while  the  descent  on  the  north  side  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. But  south  of  it,  and  close  to  the  route  which  the  Greeks  must  have  followed, 
there  stands  a  hill  8,000  feet  high,  whence  the  Euxine  is  perfectly  visible.  On  its 
highest  point  stands  a  monument  of  porphyry  blocks  some  30  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  some  truncated  cones,  which  according  to  Briot,  were  erected  by  the  Greeks  to 
commemorate  their  arrival  at  the  coast.         •-  ,    -  -;    •  f 

The  vast  labyrinth  of  the  Anti- Caucasus,  or  Armenian  Alps,  comprises  not 
only  the  region  between  the  Kura  basin,  Black  Sea,  and  Upper  Euphrates,  but 
also  the  extensive  basin  of  Lake  Van,  south  of  Ararat,  and  the  surrounding  districts 
as  far  as  the  Persian  frontier.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  land  is  very  great.  Even  the  lacustrine  depression  of  Lake  Dalik- 
gol,  south  of  the  Perli-dagh,  stands  at  an  altitude  of  7,600  feet,  whence  its 
overflow  is  discharged  to  a  tributary  of  the  Aras.  South  of  it  flows  the  Murad, 
or  Southern  Euphrates,  in  a  narrow  rocky  bed  over  6,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Northwards  this  rugged  upland  region  is  bounded  by  the  twin  peaks  of  Ararat, 
southwards  by  the  less  elevated  Ala-dagh,  whence  flow  the  highest  head-streams 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  an  elevation  of  11,700  feet.  Due  east  of  this  point  stands  the 
still  loftier  Tandurek  (11,850  feet),  known  also  as  the  Sunderlik-dagh,  Khur,  or 
£hori,  which  of  all  the  Armenian  volcanoes  still  preserves  the  most  numerous 
traces  of  the  former  plutonic  forces.  The  chief  crater,  over  3,000  yards  in 
circumference  and  380  deep,  is  now  flooded  by  a  small  Alpine  lake.  But  smoke 
still  escapes  from  its  flanks,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  is  a  cavern  emitting  vapours  at 
a  temperature  of  265°  F.  Here  is  heard  a  continuous  booming,  which  resembles 
the  sound  of  distant  artillery,  and  which,  during  one  of  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier 
wars,  caused  an  alarm  in  the  two  hostile  armies  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Tandurek  well  up  the  copious  sulphur  springs  of 
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Diyadin,  covering  the  ground  with  their  many-coloured  incrustations,  and  forming 
a  thermal  stream,  which  descends  through  a  series  of  smoking  cascades  down  to 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Murad.  Farther  down  the  Murad  itnelf  disappears  in  a 
basalt  underground  channel,  which  is  continued  by  a  deep  canon  between  two 
vertical  rocky  walls. 

The  Tandurek  is  connected  north-westwards  with  the  Perli-dagh  by  a  ridge, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  route  from  Erzerum  to  Tabriz,  and  which  would  appear 
to  form  the  true  natural  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  But  the  eastern 
valley,  watered  by  Lake  Balik  with  its  emissary  of  like  name,  is  at  present  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  range  running  east  of  Tandurek 
over  against  Ararat  also  forms  a  natural  frontier,  both  slopes  of  which  are 
occupied  by  semi-independent  Kurdish  tribes  between  the  two  conterminous 
states.  Eastwards  this  range  projects  a  few  short  spurs,  terminating  with  abrupt 
headlands  towards  Lake  Urmiah.  But  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Van  several 
branches  stretch  for  a  long  way  westwards,  gradually  merging  in  the  plateau, 
which  has  here  a  mean  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet,  while  some  of  the  peaks  on  the 
main  range  itself  rise  to  an  absolute  height  of  10,000  feet.  The  same  elevation 
appears  to  be  attained,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  Hakkiari  hills,  which  sweep  roimd 
to  the  south  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Van.  The  circuit  of  mountains 
enclosing'  this  lacustrine  basin  is  completed  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
another  range,  cidminating  with  the  extinct  volcanic  peak  of  Seiban,  or  Sapan, 
(about  12,000  feet),  which,  according  to  Tozer,  is  covered  with  snow  for  ten  months 
in  the  year.  This  majestic  cone,  formerly  supposed  to  rival  Demavend  in  height, 
and  associated  with  Ararat  in  the  Armenian  legends  connected  with  the  Noachian 
deluge,  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  northern  highlands,  sweeping 
round  in  a  vast  curve  of  180  miles  from  Ararat  to  Bingdl-dagh.  Southwards  is 
visible  the  side  crater  flooded  oy  the  Aghir-gol,  or  "  Still  Lake,"  beyond  which 
stretches  the  basin  of  Van  itself,  with  its  inlets,  bays,  marshes,  and  encircling  hills. 
At  the  west  foot  of  Sapan  lies  the  freshwater  lakelet  of  Nazik,  on  the  water- 
parting  between  Yan  and  the  Euphrates,  to  both  of  which  it  sends  emissaries. 

The  last  southern  terraces  of  the  Armenian  plateau  terminate  above  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  in  a  line  of  rugged  cliffs  scored  by  deep  river  gorges,  but 
forming  in  their  normal  direction  a  regular  north-western  continuation  of  the 
Luristan  border  range.  Immediately  west  of  Lake  Van  rises  the  vast  crater  of  the 
I^imrud-dagh  composed  entirely  of  scoriae,  the  south  side  of  which  is  indented  by 
an  elliptic  bay,  section  of  another  volcano  now  partly  submerged.  The  whole 
of  Upper  Armenia  is  an  igneous  region,  still  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

Lake  Van.  .:.-.•;■-■<'->■■> 

Lake  Van,  the  Tosp  of  the  Armenians,  whence  its  classic  name  of  Thospitis, 
stands  at  an  altitude  of  5,400  feet;  that  is,  1,100  feet  higher  than  Urmiah.  It  has 
an  estimated  area  of  1,470  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  its  Azerbeijan 
neighbour,  which,  however,  it  considerably  exceeds  in  depth,  and  consequently  also 
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in  volume.  On  the  east  side,  within  2  miles  of  the  town  of  Van,  the  soundings  give 
80  feet  of  water,  while  the  bpd  of  the  lake  sinks  to  far  greater  depths  alo';;.  its 
southern  shore.  The  great  bay.  however,  which  penetrates  some  •iii  miles  uorth- 
eastwardn,  forms  a  shallow  expanse,  where  in  spring  the  mountain  torrents  develop 
extensive  alluvial  deltas.  According  to  a  local  tradition,  this  inlet  was  formerly  a 
fertile  plain  watered  by  two  streams  which  continued  their  winding  course  south- 
westwards  to  Bitlis.     In  any  case,  the  data  collected  by  Jaubert,  Loftus,  Strecker, 


62.— Lake  Van — Tadwa.v  IJay  anii  Mount  Nimhvd. 


and  others,  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  great  changes  of  level  undergone  by  this 
inland  sea.  Between  1838  and  1840  it  rose  from  10  to  13  feet,  and  a  similar  rising 
seems  to  have  occurred  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  waters  again  subsiding 
after  a  few  years.  Several  of  the  islets  along  the  coast  have  at  times  been  flooded, 
and  old  promontories  have  been  transformed  to  islands  constantly  diminishing  in 
extent.  The  highway  skirting  the  north  side  has  in  the  same  way  steadily 
receded  farther  inland.     The  town  of  Arjish,  on  the  north-east  bay,  has  almost 
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entirely  disappeared  ;  while  Adeljivas,  on  the  north  coast,  is  now  threatened  by  the 
rising  waters.  On  the  east  side  also  the  lake  ih  advancing  towards  Van,  whii-h  has 
itself  already  replaced  a  more  ancient  city  of  that  name.  The  village  of  Iskella 
has  been  partly  abandoned,  and  the  boatmen  moor  their  craft  to  trunks  of  trees 
which  now  stand  far  from  the  shore.  To  these  constant  invasions  are  perhaps  to  he 
attributed  the  local  traditions  regarding  large  cities  formerly  swallowed  up  by  the 
lake.  What  is  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  the  very  opposite  of  what  is 
observed  in  nearly  all  the  other  Asiatic  lacustrine  basins  P  Unless  it  be  due  to  some 
local  atmospheric  currents  attracting  to  this  region  more  rain-bearing  clouds  than 
elsewhere,  the  reason  given  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  must  be  accepted. 
According  to  their  statements  the  underground  passages,  through  which  copious 
streams  formerly  escaped  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tigris,  have  been  partly  effaced, 
and  the  reservoir  receiving  more  supplies  than  can  now  be  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion and  subterranean  emissaries,  must  continue  to  rise  imtil  an  equilibrium  is 
established,  or  until  the  excess  is  discharged  south-westwards  to  the  torrent  of 
Bitlis.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  neighbouring  nomads  have  rolled  a  huge  block  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  underground  outlets,  and  since  then  the  lake  has  been 
gradually  but  steadily  rising.  The  lakelet  of  Erchek,  east  of  Van,  is  also  expanding, 
a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  point  rather  at  a  change  of  the  local  climatic 
conditions.  Erchek  also  resembles  Van  in  its  saline  properties,  but  contains, 
according  to  Millingen,  a  strong  proportion  of  arsenic. 

Van  itself  is  far  too  brackish  to  be  potable  by  man  or  beast.  But  being  still 
less  saline  than  Urmiah,  it  contains  a  more  developed  fauna.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  streams  considerable  captures  are  made  of  a  species  of  fish  wrongly  identi- 
fied by  Joubert  with  the  anchovy  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  shown  by  the  naturalist 
Deyrolle,  it  is  a  Way  {Cyprinus  Tarachi),  which  appears  to  avoid  the  more  saline 
waters,  and  shows  itself  near  the  surface  only  in  the  spring,  from  March  to  May, 
when  the  fresh  supplies  from  the  melting  snows  are  spread  over  the  heavier  salt 
layers  found  at  lower  depths.  The  saline  deposits  round  the  shores  both  of  Van 
and  Erchek,  consist  in  even  proportions  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  utilised 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  which  is  exported  as  far  as  Syria.  . '' 

Boats  are  rare  on  Lake  Van,  although  Fanshawe  Tozer  recently  crossed  it  in  a 
fishing-smack,  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  five  others,  and  a  steamer  was  launched 
on  its  waters  by  the  American  missionaries  in  1'879. 

Climate — Flora — Fauna. 

The  very  existence  of  Van,  Urmiah,  Gokcha,  and  of  the  numerous  smaller 
lacustrine  basins  on  the  Akhaltzikh  plateau,  between  Ears  and  Tiflis,  is  suflicient 
proof  that  the  climate  of  the  Armenian  uplands  is  far  more  humid  than  that 
of  Persia.  The  whole  of  Lazistan  and  the  hilly  region  comprised  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Pontus,  lie,  in  fact,  within  the  influence  of  the  western  and 
north-western  winds,  which  bring  from  the  Euxine  an  abundant  supply  of  rain 
during  the  summer  storms,  and  of  snow  during  winter.      Although  the  rainfall 
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is  1g88  copious  than  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  Caucasus,  where  the  annual 
discharge  exceeds  7o  inches  in  Mingrclia  and  Imeria,  it  amounts  to  at  least  half  that 
average  in  some  of  tho  more  favoured  valleys  of  Lazistan.  In  the  absence  of 
accurate  returns,  tho  mean  yearly  discharge  may  be  approximately  estimated  at 
about  20  inches  for  the  whole  of  the  Armenian  uplands. 

On  tht  other  hand  certain  districts,  such  as  the  Olti  plateau,  shut  off  by  lofty 
ranges  from  tho  rain-bearing  clouds,  have  seldom  sufficient  moisture  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Hence,  as  on  the  Caspian  slope  of  Truns-Caucasia,  the  brooks  have 
here  t^  be  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  dispersed  in  a  thousand- channels  over  the 
arable  lands.  But  notwithstanding  the  barrier  of  the  Pontine  Alps,  most  of 
Southern  Armenia  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  moist  winds,  which  blow  from 
the  Euxine  across  the  Sivas  plateau  into  the  fimnel-shaped  upland  valleys  facing 
westwards.  They  prevail  chiefly  in  winter,  when  they  clothe  with  a  thick  mantle 
of  snow  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
summer  they  are  succeeded  by  the  dry  northern  and  eastern  breezes  from  the  great 
polar  current,  which  traverse  the  Asiatic  continent  and  melt  the  Alpine  snows.  A 
supply  of  moisture  is  also  yielded  by  the  south-western  winds  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  which  are  due  the  soft,  hazy  outlines  of  the  hills,  and  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  landscape,  conspicuous  even  in  clear  weather.  On  the  northern  slopes  the 
superabundant  humidity  from  the  Euxine  is  sufficient  to  develop  rivers,  such  os  the 
Choruk  and  Kharchut,  whose  volume  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  extent  of  their 
basin.  Enough  remains  even  for  the  southern  slope,  where  it  feeds  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  whose  imited  stream  in  the  Shat-el-Arab  exceeds  all  other  rivers 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Danube.  The  Euphrates  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a 
great  emissary  of  the  Black  Sea,  whose  evaporated  waters  are  precipitated  through 
this  perennial  channel  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  a  tolerably  mild  temperature  prevails  throughout 
the  year.  Here  the  glass  seldom  falls  10°  F.  below  freezing  point,  while  the 
moderating  influence  of  the  sea  prevents  the  summer  heats  from  exceeding  77°  F. 
But  the  Turkish  Armenian  uplands,  lying  beyond  this  influence,  are  subject  to 
extreme  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  There  is  scarcely  any  spring  at  Erzerum, 
where  the  winter  snows  rapidly  melting,  suddenly  change  the  torrents  i^to  large 
rivers.  Extended  observations  are  still  needed  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this 
climate,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whose 
meteorological  conditions  are  already  determined.  But  differences  of  no  less  than 
60°  F.  have  been  recorded  between  dawn  and  noon,  while  the  glass  seems  to 
oscillate  between  the  extremes  of  13°  F,  and  112°  F.  of  absolute  cold  and  heat. 
The  vegetation,  retarded  by  the  winter  and  spring  frosts,  is  stimulated  by  the  early 
summer  heats,  when  all  nature  bursts  suddenly  into  full  bloom.  Wheat  is 
developed  from  sprout  to  ear  within  the  space  of  two  months ;  but  it  would  soon 
be  burnt  up  by  the  fierce  midsimimer  sun,  were  it  not  supplied  with  sufficient 
moisture  by  artificial  irrigation.  This  cereal  is  cultivated  to  an  altitude  of  6,000, 
and  barley  up  to  7,000,  feet ;  but  at  these  extreme  heights  the  crops  are  threatened 
by  the  sudden  return  of  frost  in  the  early  autumn.     On  the  whole,  agricultural 
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operations  are  confined  to  lower  limits  on  the  Armenian  highlands  tlian  on  the 
more  northerly  Georgian  hIojmjh  of  Caucusiu.  This  is  due  probably  to  tlio  form 
of  the  Armenian  ranges,  which  give  access  through  numerous  0{)eningM  to 
the  northern  winds,  against  which  the  Great  Caucasus  presents  an  unbroken 
barrit-r. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sou,  the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Min- 
grelitt,  but  presents  fewer  species  and  a  less  varied  display  of  bright  colours. 
Luzistan,  say  the  natives,  is  the  land  of  fruits,  while  Armenia  is  sup]H)Ned  to  bo  the 
original  home  of  the  vino,  pear,  and  many  other  species.  In  the  Trebi/ond  district, 
the  hills  are  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  a  rich  vegetable  humus,  which 
supports  a  varied  growth  of  garden  plants,  orchards,  grassy  tracts,  evergreen  and 
other  trees.  The  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast  are  surrounded  by  citron  and 
olive  groves,  which  are  succeeded  higher  up  by  the  walnut,  oak,  and  chestnut. 
Beyond  these  comes  the  zone  of  scarlet  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  to  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  attributed  the  poisonous  action  of  the  honey  that  intoxicated  or 
demented  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Xenophon's  expedition. 

Further  inland  the  Armenian  highlands  are  mostly  destitute  of  nrborescent 
vegetation.  Nothing  is  seen  but  bare  rocks  and  pastures,  in  a  region  v  hich  might 
be  covered  with  timber.  Hence  animals  and  even  birds  are  rare,  most  of  the  slopes 
being  occupied  by  nomad  pastors,  with  their  flocks  of  fat- tailed  sheep,  guarded  by 
half  wild  collies,  which  are  often  more  dangerous  than  bears  or  wolves.  There  is 
also  a  good  breed  of  horses,  extremely  gentle  yet  full  of  spirit,  but  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  Turkom'^n  and  in  graceful  action  to  the  Persian  species.  But  the 
chief  resource  of  the  whole  of  this  region  is  the  sheep,  of  which  as  many  as  forty 
millions  are  said  to  be  found  between  Ararat  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  Jaubert  estimated  at  1,500,000  the  number  sent  annually  to 
Constantinople  from  the  Armenian  uplands.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  even  Beirut, 
are  supplied  with  mutton  from  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  and  during  their 
campaigns  the  Turkish  armies  largely  depend  for  theii'  provisions  on  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Euphrates.         •»,';.;'     i     ,  .    ^i  » 

Inhabitants — The  Lazes  and  Armenians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lazistan,  Turkish  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan,  estimated 
altogether  at  upwards  of  two  millions,  belong  mainly  to  the  same  ethnical  groups 
as  the  populations  of  Trans-Caucasia.  Here  the  political  frontier  forms  no  ethno- 
graphic parting-line.  On  both  sides  dwell  peoples  of  Georgian  stock  ;  the  Turkish 
Erzerum,  like  the  Eussian  Erivan,  belongs  to  the  Armenian  domain;  Kurdish 
nomad  pastors  frequent  the  shores  of  lake  Van  as  well  as  those  of  lake  Gokcha. 
At  every  fresh  Russian  conquest,  migrations,  forced  or  volimtary,  have  taken  place 
between  the  conterminous  states.  Between  1828  and  1830  over  100,000  Armenians 
passed  from  Turkey  and  Persia  into  Russian  territory,  where  they  received  the 
lands  of  the  Turki  and  Kurdish  immigrants  into  the  Mohammedan  countries. 
8ince  1877  similar  shif tings  of  the  populations  have  taken  place  between  Turkish 
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Anncniii  and  \\w  provinccH  luinoxtHi  to  UiiNMiaii  TrunH-CiiucaHia.  Thu  Turkn  of 
Ardaliiin  and  Karn  hav«  ri'tirwl  to  Kr/cruiii  and  NivaM,  tliono  of  Artviii  to  th«<  Van 
])lat(>aii,  the  laiidH  thuH  left  vacant  lH>in^  orcupicd  by  AnniuiianM  from  tho  Up|)or 
Clioriikh,  from  thv  Kriiuriim  and  Vun  diHtrictfl.  In  tluH  reudjuHtmont  of  tho  |N)pu- 
lutionH,  tho  Ottoman  umpiro  huH  on  thu  wholo  bonuKttod  moHt.  Tho  MuNNuhnanH 
almoNt  unanimoiiNly  Hce  from  thoir  now  IluHNJan  maMf«'rH,  whoroan  many  TurkiMh 
AnncnianH  prefer  tho  nuHrulo  of  the  panhaH  to  tho  mcddluHomo  inlorforon<!«  of  tho 
MuHcovito  adminiHtration.  ThuH  tho  chiof  roHult  of  the  Kuit»ittU  iuvuitioua  haa  be«a 
to  tranNtbrm  Armonia  into  another  Turkestan. 

Nevertheh'MH  thewj  displucomontH,  which  have  been  constantly  accotnpunitKl  by 
a  frifjfhtful  mortality  caumKl  by  famine,  fever,  homoHickncHS,  and  hardHhipH  of  every 
sort,  are  Htill  far  from  having  produced  an  ethnological  grouping  coincident  with 
tho  conventional  political  frontier.  In  ciiho  of  frcHh  conflictH  with  tho  Porte,  lluHsia 
naturally  derives  groat  diplomatic  and  military  odvantagcH  from  the  proHonco  of 
kindred  communities  in  tho  conterminous  provinces.  On  l)ohalf  of  her  Truns- 
Caucasian  Georgian  subjects,  she  acquires  a  right  or  pretext  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  their  Laz  brcthern  in  the  Trebizond  distriot.  As  mistress  of  the  Kurdish 
pastors,  she  may  claim  the  prerogative  of  maintaining  order  amongst  these  restless 
nomads  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  But  especially  as  possessor  of  the  holy  city 
of  Kchmiad/in,  and  guardian  of  the  Armenian  Christians,  she  may  feel  culled  \xym\. 
to  insist  upon  those  administrative  reforms  which  Uritish  influence  has  hitherto 
been  powerless  to  introduce  into  Turkish  Armenia.  In  European  Turkey,  Russia 
has  successfully  interfered  on  liehulf  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  obtained  for  them  an 
autonomous  territory  stretching  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonicu.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  occasion  serves,  she  will  be  ready  armed  with  a  pretext  for  intervention 
in  favour  of  the  Armenian  communities  scattered  over  Western  Asia  from  Erzerum 
to  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  over  against  Cyprus,  England's  now  acquisition  in  the 
East.  England  herself  can  scarcely  expect  to  offer  an  efRcacious  guarantee  against 
farther  Muscovite  encroachments  on  the  present  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
She  can  no  longer  control  the  course  of  events  in  these  regions,  and  the  refusal 
or  neglect  of  the  Turk  to  introduce  the  much  needed  reforms  will  inerely  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  her  new  "  Protectorate." 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  such  a  rich  land,  one  of  the  fairest,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  now  so  little  utilised  by  man.  The 
population,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  ten  or  twelve  to  the  square  mile, 
seems  to  be  oven  diminishing.  Yet  the  dominant  Turki  race,  although  still  mostly 
in  the  tribal  state,  possesses  many  sterling  qualities,  which  ought  to  secure  it  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  common  work  of  human  progress.  Laborious,  long-sufferii  .^^ 
persevering,  the  western  Turkoman  unweariedly  returns  to  field  labours  interrupted 
by  invasions.  Conscious  of  the  renown  of  their  forefathers,  the  Kara-Eoyunli  and 
the  Ak-Koyunli — that  is,  the  "  Black"  and  "White Shepherds " — preserve  a  feeling 
of  national  cohesion  unknown  to  most  of  their  neighbours.  Hence  the  facility  with 
which  they  absorb  fresh  ethnical  elements,  such  as  Lazes,  Circassians,  and  Kurds, 
who  gradually  become  assimilated  to  the  ruling  race,  especially  in  those  districts 
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wh»'ri«  nonmd  liubitM  hav«>  givon  pliin*  to  agricultural  purMuitn.  For  Turkey  thi> 
tru(<  wiunt'  of  rcgtMicnition  licH  rathor  in  tlicHc*  vigorouN  Turkoiiuin  peaNunt  com- 
niunili«>N  than  in  {Mtliticul  allianr«m  or  "  Kuro|H<an  «'apitul." 

The  liU/oN  of  tho  H(>u)M)ard  and  the  Ajurn  of  t\w  count  rangUH  hotwoon  Itutum 
and  Trt'lii/ond,  aro  MohamnuHlanN  of  Ooorgian  ntock,  (muIowihI  with  thu  wune  Hno 
physical  (|ualiti(>8  an  their  TrunN-tJaucaHJun  kiiiNinon.  Their  HiHtcch  in  (;lom>ly  allii'd 
fo  that  cur-iMit  on  the  Mingrolian  lowlandH,  hut  ufrectcd  by  Turki  and  (iroek 
eU'iiu'nts.  At  (he  waine  time,  the  migratory  habits  and  different  religious  and 
political  ifiNtitutiouH  of  the  Lu/es,  cause  their  dialect  to  diverge  more  and  more 
from  that  of  the  Russian  Georgians,  and  InHiome  more  ussimiluted  to  the  Turkish, 
which  bus  even  already  dUpIaced  it  in  some  districts  on  the  Upper  (vhorukh  river. 
These  mountaineers  are  a  hardy,  industrious  race,  fond  of  adventure,  formerly 
much  addicted  to  pi r. icy  on  the  Kuxine  waters.  They  are  now  (chiefly  occupied 
with  fishing,  agriculture,  and  the  transport  of  merchandise,  while  thousands  seek 
employment  as  porters,  coppersmiths  and  tide-waiters  in  (yonstantinople.  In 
Lu/istan  proper,  which  reaches  westwards  to  Cape  Kemer,  the  inhabitants  are 
almost  exclusively  of  Laz  stock.  But  l)eyond  this  point,  in  the  direction  of 
Trebi/ond  and  I'latana,  Laz  communities  become  gradually  less  numerous,  and 
more  interspersed  with  Greek  and  Turkish  populations.  Next  to  them  the  most 
important  ethnical  elements  are  the  Cherkesses,  Abkhusians,  and  other  refugees 
from  the  Caucasus,  about  G,000  of  whom  are  annually  moving  westwards.  The 
Armenians  have  only  a  small  group  of  villages  about  Kopi,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Batum  district,  and  the  Greek  colony  is  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  families  in  the 
towns  along  the  coast.  In  certain  inland  villages,  especially  at  Jivislik,  on  the 
road  from  Trebizond  to  Gumish-kaneh,  there  occurs  an  intermediate  class  of 
"  Mezzo-mezzos,"  in  the  morning  speaking  Turkish  and  visiting  the  mosques, 
in  the  evening  conversing  in  Greek  and  celebrating  Christian  rites.  These  half- 
caste  Hellenes  and  Lazes  have  by  some  been  identified  with  the  Macrones,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  practised  circumcision,  and  who  may  have  consequently 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Mussulmans  before  the  Moslem  conquest.  ,  .' 

Although  nowhere  in  Trans-Caucasia  or  Asiatic  Turkey  forming  a  compact 
national  community,  the  Haikans  (Armenians)  form  the  dominant  population  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Chorukh  Valley,  as  well  as  on  the  main  branches  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates.  They  are  also  in  exclusive  possession  of  some  upland  valleys  in 
the  Jihim  basin,  Asia  Minor,  where  the  traditions  of  the  old  Armenian  empire 
are  still  best  preserved.  The  total  number  of  Armenians  in  the  provinces  left  to 
Turkey  has  been  variously  estimated,  according  to  the  political  bias  of  the  writers, 
at  from  600,000  to  2,000,000  or  3,000,000.  They  may  approximately  be  calculated 
at  some  700,000  or  800,000 — that  is  to  say,  about  one  third  of  the  whole  Armenian 
nation.  In  Erzerum,  as  in  Constantinople,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Turks  by 
their  greater  love  of  instruction  and  industrious  habits.  In  the  vilayet  of  Van  they 
have  almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  local  trades.  They  readily  migrate,  and  thou- 
sands are  now  settled  in  Constantinople,  and  the  other  cities  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  where  they  find  employment  especially  as  builders,  artisans,  and  carries. 
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While  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Armenian  nationality  now  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat  within  Russian  territory,  the  Kurds  are  concentrated  chiefly  on  the 
Van  plateau,  whence  their  numerous  tribes  radiate  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Including  in  this  group  the  Luri  and  Bakhtyari  of  the  Persian  border  ranges,  and 
the  various  nomads  removed  by  the  Persian  sovereigns  to  Khorassan  and  the 
Baluch  frontier,  their  domain  is  found  to  stretch  for  about  600  miles  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamadan  to  Aintab,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  150  miles.  But  the 
few  tribes  scattered  amongst  the  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Tatars  of  Bussian 
Trans-Caucasia,  have  little  cohesion  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish  divisions  of  the 
family.  The  majority  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  although  various 
conmiunities,  especially  in  the  Dersim  highlands,  south-west  of  Erzerum,  still  form 
petty  semi-independent  states.  Elsewhere  also,  and  notably  in  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Zab,  they  constitute  a  compact  nationality,  powerful  enough  to  aspire  to 
political  autonomy  in  the  Turko- Persian  border  lands.  Attempts  have  even  been 
made  to  found  a  common  league  or  confederacy  of  all  the  Kurdish  tribes,  which, 
however  aggressive  towards  other  races,  seldom  quarrel  amongst  themselves. 

Scattered  over  such  a  vast  range,  the  Kurds  naturally  present  considerable 
diversity  of  physical  types.  In  some  respects  they  even  form  distinct  ethnical 
groups,  some  being  aifected  by  Turkoman  or  Tatar,  others  by  Armenian  or 
Persian  elements.  Certain  tribes,  regarded  as  of  pure  Armenian  stock,  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  old  Christian  communities  converted  to  Islam. 
Nearly  all  the  Turkish  soldiers  stationed  in  the  Kurdish  highlands  intermarry  with 
the  natives,  whereby  the  physical  appearance  becomes  stiU  farther  modified. 
Some  are  noted  for  their  coarse  and  even  ugly  features,  while  others  rival  the  finest 
Cherkessfis  in  grace  and  symmetry  of  form.  Those  of  the  Urmiah  and  Van  basins, 
who  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  Kudraha,  mentioned  in  the  Persepolis 
inscriptions  (the  Kardukhi  and  Gordyans  of  Greek  writers),  are  of  middle  size  and 
thick- set,  with  a  haughty  expression;  while  those  of  the  Persian  frontier  have 
generally  a  receding  brow,  wide  eyebrows,  long  lashes,  large  mouth,  projecting 
chin,  pointed  aquiline  nose.  Many,  especially  of  the  Persian  tribes,  dye  their  bushy 
beards  and  hair  red  or  black,  although  naturally  light  hair  and  even  blue  eyes  are 
far  from  rare.  Five  skulls  measured  by  Duhousset  are  strongly  brachycephalic, 
thus  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  East  Persian,  Afghan,  and  Hindu  crania. 
But  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  partial  measurements,  still  less 
from  the  vague  comparisons  made  by  the  American  missionaries  with  the  Red- 
skins of  the  New  World. 

The  children  are  very  pretty,  and  the  features  of  the  women,  who  never  go 
veiled,  distinguished  by  great  regularity,  large  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  robust  figure, 
deep  black  hair,  well  harmonising  with  a  slightly  brown  or  swarthy  complexion. 
Unfortunately  they  are  too  often  disfigured,  like  their  Hindu  sisters,  by  the  gold 
ring  passed  through  the  nostrils.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  finery,  bright-coloured, 
costly  robes,  high  head-dresses,  enveloped  by  the  men  in  gorgeous  turbans.     The 
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Kurd  cou.plete8  his  costume  by  an  arsenal  of  small-arms — revolvers,  knives  and 
yatagans — attached  to  the  girdle,  rifle  swung  to  a  shoulder-belt,  a  long  lance 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  carried  in  the  hand.  But  this  is  mere  parade,  most  of 
such  encumbrances  being  dispensed  with  in  actual  combat. 

Most  explorers  and  missionaries  that  have  resided  any  time  amongst  them 
have  recognised  two  well  defined  castes,  descended  probably  from  distinct 
ethnical  stocks,  and  known  as  the  Kermani  or  Asaireta — that  is,  nobles — and 
guran,  or  peasants.  The  latter,  four  or  five  times  more  numerous  that  the  former 
in  South  Kurdistan,  are  regarded,  not  without  reason,  as  the  descendants  of  a 
conquered  and  enslaved  race.     Like  other  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  they  are 

Fig.  63. — PopcLATiONB  OF  Turkish  Armenia. 
Scale  1  : 6,000,000 
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known  in  Turkey  as  raya,  or  riots.  In  certain  districts  they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  land  lor  masters  who  claim  over  them  the  right  of  life  and  death. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  rise  to  the  rank  of  warriors,  but,  like  cattle, 
change  their  owners  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  battle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  military,  or  noble  caste,  would  be  dishonoured  by  agricultural  labour.  Besides 
stock-breeding,  their  only  occupation  is  pillage  and  warfare,  either  on  their  own 
account  or  as  mercenaries.  The  type  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gurans,  being 
marked  by  angular  features,  small  sunken  eyes,  heavy  figures.  Amongst  them 
are  also  fotmd  a  few  Chinghianehs,  or  gfipsies,  differing  in  no  respect  from  those 
of  Europe ;  and  the  Tere-Kamehs,  who  occupy  about  a  hundred  villages  near  the 
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Persian  frontier,  and  who,  owing    to  their    Turki   speech,  are  regarded  as  of 
Tatar  descent. 

Like  the  race  itself,  the  Kurdish  language  presents  a  great  diversity  of  form, 
although  the  common  structure  is  essentially  Iranic.  The  vocabulary  has  been 
enriched  in  the  east  by  Persian,  in  the  west  by  Arabic  and  Turkish  words,  in 
some  district  even  by  Syriac  and  Russian  terms.  The  Zaza,  current  at  Mush  and 
Palu,  presents  certain  analogies  with  the  Ossetian  of  the  Caucasus ;  and, 
according  to  Lereh,  there  are  altogether  five  distinct  dialects,  one  of  which,  the 
Kermanji,  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  west  of  Mossul.  All  these  idioms  are  harsh, 
sounding  like  a  series  of  explosions,  yet  less  afPected  by  sibilants  and  gutturals 
than  most  of  those  current  amongst  the  surrounding  peoples.  To  the  national 
literature,  consisting  of  a  few  songs  in  praise  of  their  heroes  and  wild  mountain 
scenery,  the  American  missionaries  have  added  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and  a  few 
religious  works.  Having  no  distinct  writing  system,  the  Kurds  employ  the 
Arabic  as  modified  by  their  Persian  neighbours,  and  the  lettered  classes  usually 
exchange  the  rude  national  speech  for  the  more  cultured  Turkish  or  Persian. 

Neither  Baluch,  Bedouin,  nor  Apache  has  developed  the  marauding  instinct 
to  a  higher  degree  than  have  the  warlike  Kurd  tribes.  The  chief,  whose  moun- 
tain fastness  commands  like  an  eyrie  the  entrance  of  the  gorges,  entertains  a 
band  of  freebooters,  who  scour  the  surrounding  highways,  and  sweep  the  plunder 
into  his  inaccessible  den.  Armed  robbery  is  regarded  as  the  most  honourable  of 
deeds ;  but  smuggling,  which  might  be  so  easily  carried  on  in  an  upland  region 
on  the  confines  of  three  empires,  is  held  in  contempt.  Advantage,  however,  is 
taken  of  the  conterminous  frontiers,  in  order  to  organise  excursions  now  against 
one,  now  against  another  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  when  pursued  rapidly 
retire  across  the  border.  It  is  to  avoid  these  dangerous  hereditary  foes  of  their 
race  and  religion  that  so  many  Armenian  communities  have  forsaken  their  homes 
and  withdrawn  to  Russian  territory.  In  many  districts  of  the  plateau,  a  chronic 
state  of  blockade  is  kept  up  against  whole  towns  and  groups  of  villages,  where 
the  inhabitants  live  in  constant  dread  of  the  marauders.  The  drastic  measures, 
such  as  impaling  and  the  stake,  taken  against  them,  instead  of  striking  terror 
into  these  brigand  tribes,  have  often  the  effect  of  stimulating  them  to  frigutful 
reprisals.  Suppressed  in  one  place,  the  incessant  struggle  breaks  out  in  another, 
at  times  compelling  the  Turkish  Government  to  fit  out  costly  military  expeditions. 
According  to  Polak,  there  is  one  Kurdish  sect  which  strictly  forbids  the  plunder 
of  the  living,  in  consequence  of  which  these  sectaries  first  scrupulously  murder 
their  victims  before  rifling  them.  Nevertheless,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
human  life  is  respected,  and  clothes  and  provisions  are  even  occasionally  left  to 
the  poor  in  the  villages  plundered.  Bloodshed  is  avoided  except  in  the  case  of 
personal  or  hereditary  feuds,  when  the  laws  of  vendetta  may  be  enforced  in  the 
mosque  itself.  The  chiefs,  to  whom  all  yield  blind  obedience,  keep  open  table, 
and  return  in  banquets  the  presents  exacted  and  the  products  of  their  pliindering 
raids.     The  stranger  also  is  well  received  when  he  presents  himself  as  a  g^est. 

Notwithstanding  their  warlike  habits  and  marauding  propensities,  the  Kurds 
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are  on  the  whole  more  honest  and  trustworthy  than  the  surrounding  races.  Tn 
general  they  respect  their  women,  who  enjoy  far  greater  freedom  than  their 
Turkish  and  Persian  sisters.  But  the  incessant  loil  to  which  they  are  condemned 
renders  their  existence  so  burdensome  that  mothers  are  said  frequently  to  make 
away  with  their  female  offspring,  in  order  to  save  them  from  their  hard  lot.  But, 
unlike  the  Circassians,  whom  they  resemble  in  so  many  other  respects,  they  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  sell  them  to  the  purveyors  of  the  Turkish  harems. 
Notwithstanding  their  many  sterling  qualities,  the  Kurds  are  threathened  with 
extinction  in  many  districts  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  where  they  are  diminishing 
in  numbers,  and  here  and  there  merging  in  the  surrounding  populations.  The 
serfs,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  have  no  interest  in  maintaining  the 
relations  binding  them  to  the  warlike  caste,  which  on  its  part  is  condemned  to 
exhaustion  by  its  very  mode  of  existence — a  perpetual  warfare  against  all  their 
neighbours.  Religious  animosity  contributes  to  the  work  of  destruction,  at  least 
in  Persia,  where  three-fourths  of  .the  Kurds  are  zealous  Sunnites,  and  consequently 
regarded  by  the  Iranian  Shiahs  as  heretics  deserving  the  worst  of  fates. 

The  Kizil-Bashes,  Yezidis,  and  Nestorians. 

In  this  land  of  transition,  where  the  remnants  of  so  many  peoples  have 
become  amalgamated,  traces  have  survived  of  the  most  varied  forms  of  worship. 
A  Kurdish  community  in  the  sanjak  of  Sert,  has  even  been  mentioned  as  pro- 
fessing no  religion.  Amongst  the  tribes  on  the  Armenian  and  Kurdistan  plateaux 
there  exist  not  only  members  of  every  Mohammedan  and  Christian  sect,  but  also 
unconscious  heirs  of  the  old  Persian  Mazdeism.  The  Kizil-Bashes,  or  "  Red 
Heads,"  a  term  applied  in  Afghanistan  and  other  eastern  countries  to  peoples  of 
Persian  stock,  are  for  the  most  part  Kurds.  Of  400,000  of  these  sectaries  not 
more  than  16,000  are  of  Turkoman  descent,  while  two  or  three  tribes  call  them- 
selves Arabs.  The  Red  Heads,  who  are  centred  chiefly  in  the  middle  Euphrates 
basin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghermili  and  Upper  Kizil-irmak,  are  included  by  the 
Mussulmans  among  the  Christian  sects,  because  they  drink  wine,  allow  their 
women  to  go  unveiled,  and  practice  the  rites  of  baptism  and  communion.  They 
are  also  accused,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  celebrating  nocturnal  feasts  or  orgies,  in 
which  unbridled  licentiousness "  prevails.  Hence  the  term  Terah  Sonderan,  or 
"  Extinguishers  of  Lights,"  by  which  they  are  commonly  known.  Their  religious 
chief  resides  in  the  Dersim  district,  near  the  river  Murad. 

Other  detested  sectaries  are  the  so-called  "  Devil  "Worshippers."  These 
Yezidi,  or  Shemsieh  Kurds,  although  they  number  scarcely  50,000  souls  altogether, 
are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  area.  Their  chief  settlement  is  in  the  Sinjar  hills, 
north  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  but  they  are  also  found  on  the  Van  and 
Erzerum  plateaux,  in  Persia  and  in  Trans- Caucasia,  near  the  east  bank  of  Lake 
Gokcha.  One  of  their  colonies  is  even  said  to  have  penetrated  westwards  to  the 
Bosphorus,  over  against  Constantinople.  Hated  by  all  their  neighbours,  persecuted 
and  reduced  by  famine  and  epidemics  even  more  than  by  the  sword,  they 
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have  nevertheless  contrived  to  survive  from  age  to  agfe,  with  nothing  to  sustain 
them  except  their  fuith,  and  the  memory  of  their  trials  and  aihictions.  They 
pretend  that  their  great  saint,  Sheikh  Adi,  wrote  a  code  of  doctrine,  the  so-called 
Aswat,  or  "  Black  "  Book.  But  the  assertion  is  unsupported  by  any  documentary 
evidence.  The  autonomous  Sinjar  Yezidis,  half-caste  Kurds  and  Arabs,  were 
mostly  exterminated  in  1838,  when  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  caves  were 
smoked  to  death,  and  their  women  sold  into  slavery.  Since  then  no  Yezidi  com- 
munity has  maintained  its  political  independence. 

The  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  different  Yezidi  tribes  vary  so  greatly 
that  these  sectaries  have  been  referred  to  several  distinct  origins.  Those  residing 
near  the  Armenians  seem  to  belong  to  that  ethnical  group,  and  extant  documents 
mention  a  village  in  the  Van  district  -where  the  sect  was  foiuided  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  Sinjar,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  traced  to  an  Arab  source,  and  their 
cult  associated  with  Islam.  In  Persia  again  they  are  regarded  as  Guebres.  Yet 
they  are  connected  with  the  Mussulman  world  by  their  very  title  of  Yezidi,  derived 
from  Yezid,  the  detested  caliph,  grandson  of  the  prophet,  and  murderer  of  Hussein. 
Lastly,  the  Kurds  confound  them  with  the  Christian  sects  of  the  lowlands, 
attributing  to  all  alike  every  conceivable  abomination.  The  ceremonies  vary  with 
every  district.  Some  baptise  their  children  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
others  practice  circumcision,  which  is  prohibited  elsewhere ;  in  one  place  polygamy 
prevails,  in  another  all  are  strict  monogamists ;  formerly  blue  was  chiefly  worn  ; 
now  this  colour  is  held  in  horror,  and  replaced  by  white. 

But  the  common  bond  of  union  between  all  the  Yezidis,  is  the  worship  of  the 
tnekk  Taus,  their  peacock  or  phoenix  king.  Lord  of  Life,  Holy  Ghost,  Fire  and 
Light,  represented  under  the  form  of  a  bird  with  a  cock's  head,  perched  on  a 
chandelier.  His  "  prime  minister  "  is  Lucifer,  the  morning  star,  still  venerated 
notwithstanding  his  fall.  Having  themselves  fallen,  by  what  right,  they  argue, 
could  they  curse  the  fallen  angel  P  And  as  they  themselves  hope  for  salvation 
through  the  divine  favour,  why  may  not  Lucifer  also  resume  his  rank  as  chief  of 
the  heavenly  hosts  ?  The  prophets  Moses,  Mohammed,  Jesus  Christ,  may  them- 
selves have  been  his  incarnations  :  possibly  he  has  already  returned  to  heaven,  in 
order  again,  as  supreme  minister,  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  divine  legislator. 
They  are  struck  with  horror  when  they  hear  the  archangel's  name  blasphemed 
by  Moslem  or  Christian;  and  the  sentence  of  death  is  said  to  be  pronounced 
against  those  amongst  them  who  take  the  name  of  "  Satan."  Those  who  hear  it 
are  bound  to  kill,  first  the  blasphemer,  then  themselves.  They  scrupulously  comply 
with  the  orders  of  their  priests,  and  many  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Sheikh  Adi,  on  the  route  to  Amadiah,  north  of  Mossul.  Their  pope,  or  Sheikh- 
Khan,  resides  at  Baadli ;  but  the  stvnctuary  is  in  the  village  of  Lalest,  where  lived 
a  prophet,  the  "  Mohammed "  of  the  i  '-'7,i<li.  Here  are  performed '  the  great 
ceremonies,  and  here  the  holy  effigy  of  the  melek  Taus  is  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful.  Travellers,  and  oven  Christian  missionaries  amongst  them,  unani- 
mously represent  the  Yezidi  as  far  superior,  morally,  to  their  Nestorian  or  Gregorian, 
Shiah  or  Sunnite  neighbours.     They  are  perfectly  honest,  showing  a  scrupulous 
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regard  for  the  property  of  others.  They  are  also  extremely  courteous  to  strangers, 
kind  to  each  other,  faithful  to  the  marriage  vow,  and  of  industrious  habits.  The 
songs  sung  by  them  while  tilling  the  land,  or  during  the  evening  rest  from  labour, 
consist  either  of  fragments  of  epic  poems  celebrating  the  great  deeds  of  their 
forefathers,  love  ditties  full  of  sentiment,  or  else  plaintive  appeals  for  redress. 
'♦  The  jackal  preys  only  on  carrion ;  but  the  pasha  drinks  the  blood  of  our  youth. 
He  severs  the  yoimg  man  from  his  betrothed.  Cursed  be  whosoever  two  loving 
hearts  sever.  Cursed  be  the  ruler  to  pity  a  stranger.  Its  dead  the  grave  gives 
not  up,  but  the  angel  of  doom  our  cry  will  hear  !  " 

Of  the  Christian  sects  surviving  in  Kurdistan,  the  most  important  is  that  of 
the  so-called  Nestorians,  a  title,  however,  which  they  reject,  calling  themselves 

Fig.  64. — Catholic  and  Photertant  Missions  amongst  thb  Nestobians  and  Chaldeans. 
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"  Messianic  Nazarenes,"  "  Syrian  Nazarenes,"  or  simply  "  Nazarenes."  Their 
language  is  an  Aramean  dialect  derived  directly  from  the  Syriac  ;  hence  the 
surprising  facility  with  which  they  learn  Hebrew,  which  the  missionaries  have 
introduced  into  their  schools.  Numbering,  perhaps,  200,000  altogether,  they  are 
scattered,  like  the  Yezidi,  over  a  vast  territory  ;  and  to  them  probably  belonged 
the  now  extinct  Nestorians  of  China,  as  well  as  the  Nassareui-Moplahs  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  whose  liturgical  language  is  the  Syriac,  and  who  recognise  as 
their  head  the  Babylonian  patriarch  residing  in  Mossul.  Their  diffusion  to  such 
remote  regions  doubtless  preceded  the  occupation  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Moham- 
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modans,  who  did  not  invade  the  Julamcrk  highlands  between  lakes  Van  and 
Uriniah,  where  tlie  Nestoriuns  had  their  strongholds  and  most  important  communi- 
ties. But  in  1843  their  villages  were  overrun  by  the  surrounding  Mussulman 
Kurds,  who  massacred  the  men  taken  in  arms,  carried  the  women  into  captivity, 
and  brought  up  the  young  in  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

At  present  the  Porte  has  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  surviving  Christians  of 
Julamerk,  who,  like  the  neighbouring  Kurds,  ore  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
aasiretn,  or  nobles,  and  the  peasants,  little  better  than  slaves.  They  are  governed  by 
a  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  under  the  patriarchate  of  a  priest-king  known  as  "  Mar 
Shimun,"  or  "  Lord  Simon."  The  Nestorians  trouble  themselves  little  with  the 
theological  subtleties  on  the  human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ  which  gave  rise  to 
the  schism  of  Nestorius.  But  ceremonial  differences  have  sufficed  to  create  secular 
hatreds  between  them  and  the  other  religious  sects.  The  Chaldeans  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Zagros,  who  are  settled  mostly  in  the  Diarbekir  district  and  north  of 
Bagdad,  have  been  united  at  least  officially  to  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  Nevertheless  they  retain  various  old  rites,  and  celibacy  is 
restricted  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  Recently,  however,  some  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  have  been  endeavouring  gradually  to  assimilate  the  Chaldean 
to  the  Latin  ritual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nestorians,  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  old  Nazarene  cult  of  Syria,  have  since  1831  been  brought  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  missionaries.  These  Protestant  evangelisers  maintain 
about  sixty  stations  in  the  country,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  native  clergy 
and  schools,  and  have  more  than  once  protected  their  highland  congregations  from 
the  Turks  and  Kurds. 

Topography. 

There  are  comparatively  few  towns  in  these  upland  regions,  which  have  been  so 
frequently  wasted  by  pillage,  famine,  and  military  expeditions.  Half  the  popida- 
tiou  still  leads  a  semi-nomad  existence  between  the  winter  and  bummer  pastures, 
residing  during  the  heats  in  felt  tents  15  to  20  feet  high,  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  hovels  half  buried  in  the  ground,  with  grass-grown  roofs  rendering  them  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  land.  Some  of  the  powerful  Kurdish  chiefs 
possess  large  stone  houses,  but  always  so  disposed  as  to  keep  in  view  the  horses  who 
form  their  main  pride  and  delight. 

West  of  Batum  and  the  Chorukh  delta,  recently  ceded  to  Russia,  no  town  of 
any  consequence  occurs  for  a  distance  of  over  90  miles  along  the  coast.  Atina,  an 
old  Greek  colony,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Athens,  consists  of  a  few 
scattered  houses,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  some  mural  remains  mark  the  site  of  Eski- 
Tirabzon,  or  Old  Trebizond.  "West  of  Atina  follow  the  open  roadsteads  of  Rizch, 
Of,  and  Surmeneh,  beyond  which  comes  the  famous  city  of  Trebizond,  the  Trapezos 
of  the  Greeks,  founded  some  2,600  years  ago  by  a  colony  from  Sinope.  Trebizond 
was  the  capital  of  Pontus,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire  which  was  founded  by  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  which  for  over  250  years 
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arrested  the  prog^ress  of  Islam.  Although  now  merely  a  provincial  capital,  it  pro- 
serves  a  certain  im]K)rtanco  as  the  outlet  of  Persia  on  the  Dlack  Sea.  Notwith- 
standing its  unsheltered  anchorage,  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  port  where 
passengers  and  goodn  are  landed  fur  the  Iranian  plateau,  and  where  the  produce  of 
Persia  is  shipped  for  the  West.  The  route,  carried  southwards  over  the  rugged 
intervening  highlands,  is  esson^"  'ly  u  historic  highway,  the  shortest  and  easiest 
between  the  Euxine  and  North  Pe.  ,io  by  the  Dayazid  Pass  ond  the  plain  of  Erzerum. 
The  section  between  Trebizond  and  Erzerum  now  forms  a  fine  carriage-road  200 
miles  long,  accessible  even  to  artillery.  But  the  Trans-Caucasian  railway  from 
Batum  and  Poti  through  Tiflis  to  Baku,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  continued 
round  the  Caspian  seaboard  to  Persia,  is  already  threatening  to  deprive  Trebizond 

Fig.  66.— Tkbbuond. 
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of  most  of  its  trade.  Nevertheless  the  imports  and  exports  were  still  valued  in 
1881,  at  £1,733,000  and  £1,000,000  respectively;  and  since  the  interdict  imposed 
by  the  Russian  Government  on  the  Caucasian  transit  trade,  the  French  sugars  and 
English  woven  goods  intended  for  the  Persian  market  have  again  been  diverted  to 
the  old  route  over  the  Armenian  plateau. 

Of  the  old  ramparts,  built  in  form  of  a  trapezium,  whence  the  name  of  the  city, 
the  lines  are  still  marked  by  several  ivy-clad  towers  and  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
coast.  The  modem  quarter  of  Ghiaur-Meidan,  lying  beyond  the  walls  on  a  cliff 
east  of  the  town,  is  occupied  by  Armenians,  Greeks  and  the  European  merchants 
settled  in  the  place.  Here  is  also  :  considerable  Persian  colony,  ^vhich  supplies 
nearly  all  the  local  artisans.  In  an  enormous  cave  on  the  Kolat-dagh  hills  south  of 
Trebizond  is  the  famous  Panagia  of  Sumelas,  the  Miriam  ana,  or  "  Mother  Mary," 
annually  visited  by  8,000  or  10,000  Greeks  in  the  month  of  AuguHt.     Even  the 
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Turkish  women  flock  in  lurge  nuniWs  to  tho  Hhrino  to  implore  her  intercession 
agtiiuHt  fuv(>r  or  nterility.  She  cun  diHpcl  all  culuniitios,  but  is  cspociuUy  potent 
aguiuHt  locuwts,  whence  the  title  of  '*  I'anugia  of  the  Locusts,"  by  which  she  is 
known  from  Paplilagonia  to  (/Uppadocia.  To  the  monastery  belong  extensive 
domains  along  the  Euxine  sealward  between  Trebizond  and  Constantinople. 

West  of  Trebizond  other  Greek  names  recall  the  days  wheft  Hellenic  influence 
predominated  on  tho  coast  of  Pontus.  Tireboli,  or  Tarabulua,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  Tripolin  or  "  Three  Cities,"  whose  walls  afforded  a  refuge  to  people  of 
threefold  origin.  It  has  the  advantage  over  Trebizond  of  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  stream,  the  Kbarshut,  which,  however,  flows  through  gorges  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  a  road  being  opened  along  its  course.  Farther  on  is'  the  little 
seaport  of  Kirenun,  tho  old  Greek  settlement  of  Eerasos,  so  named  from  the 
Annenian  keraz,  cherry,  whole  forests  of  which  tree  formerly  encircled  the  town. 
But  the  staple  exports  at  present  are  filberts,  of  which  3,500  tons,  valued  at  £60,000, 
were  shipped  for  Russia  and  other  places  in  1881. 

liotween  Trebizond  and  Erzerum  the  chief  station  is  Baiburt,  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kop-dagh  on  the  eastern  head-stream  of  the  Chorukh.  Like  most  other 
upland  towns  in  Turkish  Armenia,- it  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  hovels  and 
ruins,  commanded  by  a  strong  citadel  dating  from  the  Seljuk  period.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  still  finer  castle,  the  Gbeni.i-kaloh,  built  by  the  old  Genoese 
traders  on  the  highway  to  Persia.  The  silver  aiines  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  those 
of  Onrmish-khaneh,  lying  further  west  in  the  upper  Eharshut  basin,  ore  no  longer 
worked,  having  been  partly  flooded  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when 
they  were  the  most  productive  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  copper  mine  situated 
some  12  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Baiburt,  at  one  time  employed  600  hands, 
and  its  deepest  shaft  descended  i  300  feet  into  tho  ground.  The  whole  valley  of 
Chorukh  is  strewn  with  the  ruius  of  castles,  churches,  and  towns.  Yet  the  entire 
district  might  be  changed  to  a  vast  garden,  like  the  lateral  valley  of  Tortuni,  which 
supplies  Erzerum  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  neighbourhood  stand  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Ecek  Vank,  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  Georgian 
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Erzerum  retains  some  of  its  former  importance  as  the  most  advanced  bulwark  of 

Turkey  towards  Russia,  and  as  the  converging  point  of  the  caravans  crossing  the 
Armenian  highlands,  or  radiating  from  this  point  towards  Trebizond  and  Batum, 
Sivas  and  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  Teheran,  and  Tiflis.  The  transit  trade  between  the 
Euxine  and  Persia  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  completion  of  the  Trans- Cauca- 
sian railway  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  ;  and  af tei  the  Russian  invasions  of 
1829  and  1877,  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  Armenian  artisans,  notably  the 
workers  in  metal,  left  the  city  in  the  woke  of  the  conquerors.  Thus  deprived  at 
once  of  its  trade  and  industries,  and  threatened  with  further  agg^ssion  and  politi- 
cal changes,  Erzerum  has  in  recent  times  suffered  greater  losses  than  most  other 
Turkish  towns.  It  is  also  avoided  by  strangers,  owing  to  its  excessively  severe 
winter  climate.  Lying  at  on  altitude  of  6,600  feet  obove  the  sea,  in  a  treeless, 
marshy  plain,  its  streets  ore  blocked  by  snow  for  more  thon  half  the  year.   But  during 
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city  of  Arzen  stood  farther  east.     The  fort  of  Thr- 
ning  of  the  fifth  century  above  the  city  of  Ofirm 
Arzen,  or  Arzeii-er-Itum,  that  is,  "Arzen  of  the   .. 
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whence  the  modern  Erzerum.     Few  places  have  been  subject  to  more  frequent 


Fig.  66.— Ehzrhum. 

Scale  1  :  640.000. 
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assaults  than  this  stronghold,  which  was  successively  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
Persian  Sassanides,  b}'  the  Arabs,  Mongols,  Turks,  and  Russians,  belonging  in  turn 
to  every  nation  except  the  people  in  whose  territory  it  stands.  According  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  the  population  has  fluctuated  enormously.  Before  the  tiiege  of 
1829,  Erzerimi  is  said  to  have  contained  130,000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced 
the  following  year  to  16,000.  Its  only  striking  monuments  are  the  picturesque 
gray  basalt  citadel,  and  the  mosque  of  the  "  Two  Minarets,"  covered  in  the  Persian 
style  with  enamelled  porcelain.  With  the  exception  of  leather-dressing,  and  some 
metal  works,  the  local  industries  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  neighbouring 
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mincR  aro  now  clotM^d.  Ycf  tliin  in  tho  traditional  homo  of  the  fir«t  workorR  in 
metul,  thoHO  Ti'>)ar(>nianH  and  (^halyl)<>ii,  who  forgod  arniH,  and  hronzo  and  iron 
instrumcntH,  at  a  timo  whon  their  m'i^hbourH  wcro  ntill  in  tho  Htono  ajfo. 

\V('Ht  of  Krzerum,  tho  main  route  follows  tho  hankn  of  tho  Kara-HU  (ITppor 
KuphratoH)  down  to  tho  hot  Hprin^H  of  Jlya,  tho  moHt  froquentwl  in  Annrnia,  and 
acroHH  Hcvoral  |M>pulouH  biiNiriH  alternating  with  narrow  ^)rgoii.  Ihtt  for  a  diHtanco 
of  120  miltm  no  town  of  any  Hizo  occurn,  till  tho  ancient  city  of  Ertpr\/an,  or 
Erzitigan  (^Krcz),  is  reached,  which  lies  in  a  fertile  plan  watered  by  several  small 
tributaries  of  the  Euphrates.  Kven  lM)foro  tho  Christian  era,  Krez  was  famous  us 
tho  sanctuary  of  tho  Armenian  gixldess,  Anahid  (Anuitis),  who  bci^amo  successively 
tho  Artemis  of  the  Ureoks,  the  Roman  Diana,  and  tho  I'anagiu  of  tho  Christians, 
whon  tho  old  temple  was  transformed  to  a  church  of  the  Madonna.  Heforo  the 
rise  of  Erzerum,  Krzcnjan  was  tho  chief  city  of  tho  Ilaik  country,  whence  tho 
Armenians  take  their  national  name  of  Ilaikans  ;  and  even  whon  visited  by  Marco 
Polo  it  was  still  a  largo  place,  where  were  produced  the  finest  "  bouquorans  " 
(muslins  P)  in  tho  world.  But  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1667,  when 
half  of  tho  inhabitants  perished  in  the  ruins.  Lying  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet, 
it  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  Erzerum,  and  on  its  fertile  plain  are  successfully 
cultivated  the  vine,  melon,  and  other  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 

Below  Erzonjan,  u  bluff  overhanging  the  uphrates,  before  it  plunges  into  the 
profound  gorges  lower  down,  is  crowned  by  the  walled  city  of  Ktmakh,  where  the 
kings  of  Armenia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  had  their  finest  temples, 
their  treasury,  state  prison,  and  tombs.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  place  is  Eghin 
or  Akin,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kara-su  (Euphrotes)  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chttlta-chai.  Here  the  river  is  deflected  from  its  westerly  course 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  begins  to  describe  the  series  of  bends  through 
which  it  escapes  from  the  Armenian  highlands  to  Mesopotamia.  In  this  romantic 
region  Eghin  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Western  Asia,  and  has  become  a 
favourite  retreat  for  the  Armenian  traders  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  Con- 
stantinople and  in  the  cities  of  the  lowlands.  In  the  tributary  Chalta-chai  valley 
the  chief  place  is  Divrig  or  Divrighi,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Nicopolk,  or  "  City  of  Victory,"  founded  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithridates.  Goitre  is  very  prevalent  in  these  highlands,  and  especially  in  the 
Eghin  district. 

East  of  Erzerum  the  main  route  to  Persia  crosses  the  easy  pass  of  Deveh-boinu, 
leading  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Aras  basin,  and  formerly  fortified  to  protect  tho 
city  against  the  Russians.  Here  is  also  the  old  fortress  of  Hassan-kaleh,  now  a 
mere  collection  of  hovels  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  fort  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  Genoese.  Below  Hassan-kaleh  the  route  bifurcates  near  the 
Trans-Caucasian  frontier,  one  branch  running  north-east  along  the  course  of  the 
Aras  to  the  town  of  Khorasmn,  and  thence  to  Ears,  the  other  winding  up  to  the 
Deli-baba  Pass  and  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Murad,  or  Eastern  Euphrates. 
Here  are  Topm-kaleh,  almost  entirely  abandoned  since  the  first  Russian  invasion  ; 
Uch-Kilma,  or  the  "  Three  Churches,"  a  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage ; 
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and  Diifttdin,  at  the  foot  of  an  nnciont  fortrrw  nt  the  junction  of  thf  hoad-wiitcrH  of 
tho  Murad.  Ni-ar  IMyadin,  now  nicrrly  a  niin<'d  caravan  utation,  fornicrly  Hto<Kl 
the  groat  city  of  Znhrairaii,  dcHtroycd  by  tlic  t'crniann  in  the  middle  of  tho  fourth 
century,  when  it  iit  Miid  tu  huveuuntuini-d  about  HO,OUO  inhubilantH,  of  whoni  00,000 
wore  JeWH. 

Bayasiil,  which  lies  south  of  the  main  route  to  Persia,  und  of  tho  water-parting 
l)ctween  tho  Kuphrutes  and  L'rmiah  baHiiiH,  rophiced  the  old  Arnionian  city  of 
Pnkovnii,  founded  in  the  first  century  of  tlu*  new  era.  Tho  prenent  town,  wl)ich  is 
named  after  its  founder,  8ultun  lluyazid  I.,  forms  one  of  the  \\wn{  picture  ^que 
grjups  of  ruins  in  Western  Asia.  The  steep  h1o|h<s  are  covere«l  with  an  aniplii- 
theatre  of  buildings,  alx)ve  which  rise  a  hulf-ruinod  palace  and  u  graceful  minaret, 
commanded  by  a  strong  citadel.  Htill  higher  up  a  re<l  marble  crag  streaked  in 
white  forms,  with  a  snowy  crest,  a  suitable  background  to  this  romantic  scene.  The 
palace,  built  by  a  Persian  architect,  wan,  ti'     recently,  the  finest  in  tho  Turkish 

Fig.  67.— Ui'PiH  Mi'HAD  Valliv. 

Sou  1  :  1110,000. 
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empire.  Porticoes,  colonnades,  and  walls  are  entirely  constnicted  of  the  rich  red 
marble  from  the  neighbouring  hill ;  the  interlaced  arabesqu'^  zv\  foliated  sculptures 
display  marvellous  taste  and  delicacy,  combined  with  a  s^^briety  of  jndgpnent  rare 
amongst  Persian  artists.  The  mosque  has  been  degraded  to  a  burrack ;  the 
neighbouring  buildings  have  been  rent,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  city  levelled  to 
the  ground,  by  earthquakes ;  but  the  graceful  minaret  still  maintains  its  equilibrium. 
Convalescent  fever  patients  were  formerly  sent  from  Erivan  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  pure  air  of  Bayazid. 

South  and  south-west  of  the  old  lacustrine  basin,  where  the  Murad  is  joined  by 
the  Sharian-chai  from  the  Pasin  plateau,  the  course  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  explored,  although  traversed  by  numerous  travellers.  No 
great  caravan  route  runs  in  the  direction  of  this  upland  river  valley,  which  is 
inhabited  by  fierce  and  formidable  Kurdish  tribes.  Amongst  the  few  centres  of 
population  in  this  wild  region,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Melezgherd  {^Manazgherd^, 
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which  supplies  a  great  part  of  Armenia  with  salt  from  the  Tuzla-su,  or  "Salt 
River,"  and  Mush,  capital  of  the  Pashalik,  watered  by  the  Murad.  Mush  lies  not 
on  the  river  itself,  but  on  an  extensive  lateral  plain  at  the  issue  of  a  rocky  gorge 
commanded  by  mountains,  on  which  the  snow  lies  for  six  months  in  the  year.  But 
lying  1 ,6^0  feet  lower  down  than  Erzerum,  it  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  in  which 
fruit-trees  and  even  the  vine  are  cultivated.  The  ruined  citadel  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  those  Mamigonians  who  were  governed  by  princes  from  Jenasdan — 

Fig.  68 — Batazid — THR  MoBdUX  and  the  Buuiki)  Uua&tbk.  '    -  '^    - 
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that  is,  China — during  the  first  centuries  of  the  vulgar  era.  In  the  Mush  district 
were  bom  two  illustrious  Armenians :  Mezrop,  inventor  of  the  Haikan  alphabet, 
and  Moses,  the  historian. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Kal-a-su,  which  flows  from  a  "  fathomless  "  crater 
in  the  plain  of  Mush,  the  Murad  plunges  into  a  deep  gorge,  forming  a  cataract, 
from  the  sound  of  whose  roaring  waters  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ourgur,  or 
Kurkur,  takes  its  name.     Although  already  very  copious,  the  river  is  not  yet 
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riarigable  below  this  point.  Dashing  against  its  rocky  walls,  the  current  here 
recoils  in  swift  eddies,  or  descends  in  rapids  over  the  reefs.  At  certain  points  the 
hills  running  athwart  its  course  confine  it  to  a  very  narrow  bed  between  vertical 
walls  or  abrupt  escarpments  rising  several  hundred  yards  above  the  stream.  Near 
the  village  of  Akrakli,  the  Murad  is  only  some  twenty  paces  broad,  and  assumes  the 

Fig.  69.— Confluence  of  the  Two  Evphratu. 

Scale  1  :  640,000. 


character  of  a  regular  river  only  after  passing  the  town  of  Palu.  But  the  attempts 
made  to  navigate  it,  from  this  place  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  Euphrates,  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  The  current,  which  at  Palu  is  still  2,880  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  too  swift  for  ordinary  craft,  which  are  here  replaced  by  the  kelleks,  or 
rafts  made  of  thin  planks  bound  together  with  ropes  and  supported  by  inflated 
sheepskins.      Six  of  these  floats  will  carry  four  men  over  the  eddies  and  rapids. 
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The  last  bridge  across  the  river  above  Hilleh  is  at  Palu,  which  is  commanded  by  a 
picturesque  citadel,  traditionally  attributed  to  the  hands  of  genii.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  cuneiform  rock  inscription,  and  the  district  yields  the  best  wine  in 
Armenia.  A  little  farther  south  are  the  important  iron-works  of  Sivan-maden, 
where  the  hills  and  valleys  are  strewn  with  rich  blocks  of  black  ferriferous  ore. 
Near  Sivan-maden  the  water-parting  between  the  Tigris  and  Murad  lies  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  latter  river,  whose  chief  northern  affluent  is  the  Mezur-su.  Near  the 
junction  is  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Mazgherd,  in  which  Taylor  recognises  the 
Iranian  Hormuz-ghere,  or  "  City  of  Hormuz."  Here  formerly  stood  a  fire-temple, 
whose  remains,  visible  at  a  vast  distance,  are  still  venerated  by  the  neighbouring 
Eizil-bash  and  Armenian  communities. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Murad  and  Kara-su,  the  main  stream  is  still  locally 
known  as  the  Murad,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  numerous  forts  erected  on 
the  surrounding  hills  by  Murad  I.  The  term  Frat  (Euphrates)  borne  by  the 
Kara-su,  is  not  usually  extended  to  the  united  waters  till  they  reach  the  plain.  No 
large  town  has  sprung  up  at  the  confluence,  and  Kyeban-tnaden,  which  stands  on 
the  left  bank  a  little  lower  down,  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  recently 
abandoned  argentiferous  lead  mines  of  the  vicinity.  The  cliffs  here  at  intervals 
confining  the  stream  to  a  narrow  bed,  also  prevent  the  formation  of  roads,  so  that 
all  the  caravan  routes,  towns,  and  strongholds,  lie  higher  up  on  the  plateaux  and  in 
the  lateral  valleys.  In  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the  two  Euphrates,  the 
chief  place  is  Chemech-gadzak,  the  ancient  Hierapolis,  which  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  sandstone  rocks,  full  of  formerly  inhabited  caverns.  On  the  western 
plateaux  Arabkir,  or  "  Arab  Conquest,"  lies  2  miles  south  of  Uski-ahehr  ("  Old 
Town  ")  in  a  depression  encircled  by  black  basalt  scarps.  This  gloomy  upland 
recess  has  been  converted  into  a  smiling  garden  by  its  industrious  inhabitants, 
whose  weavers  import  spim  cotton  from  England  for  the  local  looms. 
*  The  peninsidar  district  limited  north  by  the  Murad,  west  and  south  by  the 
g^at  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  is  commanded  by  the  fortified  city  of  Kharput 
(^Karberd),  which  overlooks  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  plain,  yielding  all  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  In  the  middle  of  this  plain  stands  the  town  of 
Mezereh,  known  also  as  "  New  Kharput."  The  "  Armenian  College  "  founded  at 
Kharput  by  the  American  missionaries,  has  become  the  chief  centre  of  public 
instruction  for  the  whole  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 

In  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Armenian  plateaux,  the  largest  place  is  Van, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  lake.  It  stands  about  2  miles  from  the 
east  bank  in  a  level  plain,  surrounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  bare  lime- 
stone hills.  The  city  proper  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  broad  ditches,  and  a 
double  rampart  of  crenelled  walls  flanked  by  towers.  But  the  outer  city,  that  of 
the  Baghlar  or  "  gardens,"  is  far  more  extensive,  stretching  a  long  way  across  the 
fertile  plain,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  saying,  "  Van  in  this,  heaven  in  the 
next  world  1 "  In  summer  nearly  the  whole  population  leaves  the  inner  town  for 
the  suburban  district,  whose  glories  are  mostly  concealed  by  high  walls  from  the 
passing  traveller.     The  wine  of  the  local  vintages  is  light  and  very  pleasant  to  the 
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taste.  The  native  women  weave  a  species  of  goat-huir  waterproof  moire  antique, 
highly  esteemed  even  in  Constantinople.  The  walled  town,  like  so  many  other 
places  in  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  is  sometimes  known  as  Shemirain  or  Semiram.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  is  historical  evidence  to  show  that,  before  t-iking  the 
name  of  Van,  from  an  Armenian  king,  its  second  founder,  it  was  specially 
designated  by  the  title  of  Scmiramgherd,  or  "  City  of  Semiramis."  The  historian, 
Moses  of  Khorene,  who  saw  the  magnificent  palaces  attributed  to  the  famous  queen, 
states  that  she  brought  from  Assyria  sixty  architects  and  42,000  workmen,  who 
were  employed  for  five  years  in  the  construction  of  those  palaces  and  gardens  which 
became  one  of  the  "  wonders  of  the  world."  Here  Semiramis  chose  her  summer 
residence  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  of  the  highlands.     Although  no  trace 

Fig.  70.— Lakb  Van.  . ;,  • 
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remains  of  the  Assyrian  buildings,  the  rock  of  Van,  which  towers  in  isolated 
majesty  above  the  terraced  houses  clustering  at  its  foot,  o£fer8  none  the  less  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the  archaoologist.  This  huge  mass  of  nummulitic 
limestone,  which  is  2,000  feet  long  and  about  100  high,  comprises  three  main 
sections,  all  containing  numerous  galleries,  flights  of  steps,  crypts,  and  inscriptions. 
At  all  elevations  the  lines  of  cuneiform  characters  are  visible  on  the  bare  rocky 
walls.  Schultz,  who  was  afterwards  assassinated  in  Kurdistan,  was  the  first  to 
study  them  by  means  of  a  telescope  erected  on  the  top  of  a  minaret.  Rubbings 
were  subsequently  taken  by  DeyroUe,  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders  suspended  in 
mid-air.  One  of  the  inscriptions,  which,  like  that  of  Bisutun,  is  trilingual,  relates 
almost  in  the  same  words  the  great  deeds  of  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius.  But  other  far 
more  ancient  writings  had  long  defied  all  efforts  to  interpret  them,  till  they  yielded 
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up  ♦iheir  secret  to  the  patient  labour  of  Professor  Sayce  and  M.  Guyard.  Their 
texts,  composed  in  Old  Armenian,  are  no  longer  a  mystery,  and  the  events  here 
recorded  in  marble  archives  will  gradually  be  revealed  by  these  imperishable 
documents.  But  in  the  Van  district  there  are  other  rock  inscriptions,  which  still 
await  an  interpreter,  for  the  attempt  made  by  Sayce  to  find  a  key  for  their  solution 
in  the  Georgian  language  of  Trans-Caucasia  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  entirely 
successful. 

Topra-kale/i,  another  Assyrian  stronghold,  south-west  of  Van,  has  been  recently 
explored  by  MM.  Chantre  and  Barry.  From  the  fortifications,  which  form  three 
distinct  systems  of  basalt  walls  and  towers,  a  view  is  commanded  of  the  vast 


Fig  71. — Town  and  Citadbl  of  Van. 
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amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  of  the  lake,  in  whose  blue  waters  is  mirrored  the  snow- 
capped cone  of  Seiban-dagh.  Farther  on,  the  town  of  Akhlat  occupies  a  point  on 
the  lake,  where  the  route  to  Mush  and  the  Euphrates  begins  to  ascend  towards 
Lake  Mazik.  But  little  now  remains  of  this  formerly  populous  city,  whose  ruins 
are  scattered  amidst  the  surrounding  gardens,  and  whose  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen 
hollowed  out  of  the  surroimding  sandstone  rocks.  East  of  Van  the  town  of  Erchek 
overlooks  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erchek  or  Ertesh,  beyond  which  runs  the 
border  range  between  the  two  empires.  Here  the  "  Cut-throat  Pass,"  familiar  to 
the  marauding  Kurds,  leads  down  to  the  military  station  of  Kotur,  which  belonged 
formerly  to  Turkey,  but  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  has  been  ceded  to  Persia, 
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together  with  a  territory  some  600  square  miles  in  extent.  The  lust  Turkish 
valley  in  this  direction  is  the  lovely  plain  of  Abaga,  which  begins  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  Bayazid  Mountains. 

From  Van  is  visible  towards  the  south-west  the  hilly  islet  of  Aktamar,  which 
was  formerly  a  peninsula,  but  is  now  about  2^  miles  from  the  shore.  To  the 
Armenian  kings,  who  long  resided  here,  is  due  the  church,  dating  from  the 
tenth  century,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  is  the  finest  and 
richest  in  Turkish  Armenia,  and  its  patriarchs  at  one  time  claimed  equal  rank 
with  those  of  Echmiadzin.  In  a  river  valley  south  of  Van  is  another  famous 
monastery,  that  of  Yeddi-Kilism,  or  the  "Seven  Churches,"  where  young 
Armenians  of  good  families  are  educated  in  a  college,  modelled,  like  the  normal 
school  of  Van,  on  the  training  establishments  of  the  West.  The  Armenians  of 
this  district  are  great  travellers,  thousands  annually  seeking  employment  in 
Constantinople  and  the  cities  along  the  Euxine  seaboard,  or  visiting  Bagdad, 
Aleppo,  Vienna,  Paris.  The  tottd  number  of  emigrants  was  estimated  at  upwards 
of  30,000  in  1837,  when  the  return  movement  avcaged  about  3,000 
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,       CHAPTER  VI.       ,     \   • 

TIGRIS  AND  EUPHRATES  BASINS. 
Lower  Kuhdistan,  Mbsofotaiiia,  Ihak-Arahi. 

HE  section  of  Western  Asia  watered  by  the  two  great  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  is  one  of  those  regions  which  differ  most 
from  the  surrounding  lands  in  their  physical  aspect  and  historic 
evolution.  Nowhere  else  do  the  outward  conditions  show  more 
clearly  how  the  destinies  of  nations  harmonise  with  their  sur- 
roundings. The  civilisation  of  Chaldea  and  the  Assyrian  empire  find  their 
explanation  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  alone.  And  as  the  name  of  Eg}rpt 
conjures  up  the  image  of  the  Nile,  at  first  pent  up  between  two  deserts,  and  then 
broadening  out  in  an  alluvial  delta,  so  are  the  great  arteries  of  the  rich  Mesopo- 
tamian  plains  at  once  suggested  by  the  words  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The 
importance  of  the  part  played  in  history  by  the  peoples  dwelling  between  Taurus 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  not  due  to  any  special  ethnical  qualities,  for  the  nations 
that  have  be^n  developed  in  this  region  were  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements.  But  Chaldea  and  Assyria  were  indebted  for  their  long  pre-eminence 
in  the  history  of  the  old  world  precisely  to  this  intermingling  of  races  in  an 
environment  favourable  for  their  fusion,  as  well  as  for  their  social  and  intellectual 
development. 

The  Iranian  plateau,  which  skirts  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  is 
disposed  like  a  transverse  barrier,  whence  the  running  waters  flow  down  to  the 
lowlands.  Mesopotamia  itself  forms  a  sort  of  emissary  for  the  populations  of  the 
neighbouring  uplands,  who  found  easy  access  to  the  Tigris  through  its  numerous 
lateral  valleys.  In  the  same  way  the  inhabitants  of  the  Armenian  and  Taurus 
highlands  on  the  north  and  north-west,  ns  well  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  ranges,  were  all  attracted  towards  the  plains  watered  by  the  two  great  rivers. 
To  all  these  immigrants  from  the  surrounding  plateaux  it  offered  a  vast  and 
productive  lowland  region,  where  all  the  discordant  ethnical  elements  could  be 
blended  in  one  homogeneous  nationality. 
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'      .  IIlHTOKIC   UeTROSPECT. 

As  a  historic  highway,  tho  united  Euphrates-Tigris  Valley  occupied  a  position 
of  supremo  importance  in  the  Old  World.  Hero  passes  tho  route  connecting  tho 
lines  of  coast  navigation  between  India  and  tho  Mediterranean  seaboard.  Tho 
valley  which  continues  across  Western  Asia  the  transverse  fissure  of  tho  I'ersian 
Gulf,  penetrates  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
it  communicates  through  a  breach  in  the  intervening  ranges  with  the  Lower 
Orontes  Valley,  thus  continuing  the  natural  depression  from  sea  to  sea.  Hence 
from  the  first  rise  of  navigation  the  Euphrates  naturally  became  the  main  high- 
way between  East  and  West,  offering  in  this  respect  analogous  advantages  to 
those  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Babylonia  thus  became  the  natural  rival  of  Egypt  for 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  powerful  rulers  of  both  regions  have  ever  aimed 
at  the  conquest  or  suppression  of  the  competing  route.  During  one  epoch  at  least, 
Mesopotamia  appears  to  have  acquired  the  ascendency,  and  two  thousimd  five 
hundred  years  ago  Nabuchodonozor,  already  master  of  Teredon,  on  tho  Persian 
Gulf,  occupied  Tyre  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  secure  possession  of  the 
whole  route.  The  Euphrates  thus  becoming  the  chief  commercial  highway  of  the 
world,  acquired  even  greater  importance  than  the  Red  Sea  and  Nile  Valley.  But 
the  Persian  conquerors,  familiar  with  the  overland  routes  across  the  plateaux,  and 
without  experience  of  maritime  affairs,  arrested  the  movement  between  India  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Alexander,  in  his  turn,  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  great  lines  of  communi- 
cation which  fell  into  his  hands  as  master  both  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  Euphrates  route.  He  removed  the  defensive  works  erected  by  the 
Persians,  revived  the  port  of  Teredon,  built  fleets,  and  formed  a  basin  at  Babylon 
larg^  enough  to  refit  as  many  as  one  thousand  vessels.  Hence,  not  only  during 
the  Greek  nile,  but  even  after  the  time  of  the  Seleucides,  the  Euphrates  remained 
the  chief  line  of  traffic  between  East  and  West.  TJndpr  the  Arab  caliphs,  the 
Mesopotamian  markets  again  acquired  a  prominent  position  in  the  trade  of  the 
world.  And  although  this  revival  was  followed  by  the  silence  of  the  wilderness 
under  the  Turkish  rule,  the  first  symptoms  of  returning  prosperity  seem  to  be 
already  visible.  The  ebb  of  civilisation  has  set  in  towards  the  lands  whence  came 
the  flow.  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria  have  acquired  new  life,  and  Babylon 
will  also  rise  from  her  ruins. 

Including  the  whole  historic  period,  Mesopotamia  is  one  of  those  regions 
which  have  enjoyed  the  longest  culture.  When  the  Medes  and  Persians  inherited 
the  Assyrian  sway,  thousands  of  years  had  already  elapsed  since  the  Chaldean, 
Elamite,  Babylonian,  and  Ninivite  dynasties  had  succeeded  each  other,  and  since 
their  institutions,  religions,  and  languages,  had  accomplished  their  evolution  on 
the  Mesopotamian  plains.  The  riverain  populations  of  the  twin  streams  dated 
their  legendary  history  from  the  time  of  the  great  inundation  which  gave  rise  to 
the  myth  of  the  biblical  deluge,  and  even  their  authentic  annals  begin  over  four 
thousand  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  before  that  now  definitely  fixed  date,  how 
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roany  (;onorution8  must  have  olaptied  to  bring  about  the  thorough  fuHion  of 
Scythian,  Iruniun,  Semite,  und  the  other  ethnical  elementH  which  gave  birth  to  u 
culture  marked  by  such  uniformity  in  its  religious,  social  and  political  aspects. 
Recent  research  even  tends  to  show  that  the  science  of  the  (yhinese,  hitherto 
regarded  as  of  spontaneous  growth  in  Eastern  Asia,  derived  its  first  inspirations 
from  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates.*  The  magic  of  Babylon  is  found  ^till  practised 
by  the  Siberian  Tunguses. 

Such  was  the  pre-eminence  of  Chaldean  civilisation  that  the  surrounding 
peoples  placed  between  the  two  rivers  the  legendary  land  whore  the  first  men 
lived  u  life  of  innocence  and  pleasure.  Like  other  nations,  those  of  the  Euphrates 
basin  reserved  their  special  veneration  for  the  region  whence  came  their  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  their  eyes  this  region  became  glorified  as  a  land  of  bliss,  a 
"  Paradise,"  or  an  "  Eden,"  where  death  was  unknown,  where  no  tempting  serpent 
had  yet  penetrated.  As  the  Iranians  turned  their  gaze  towards  the  Elburz 
valleys,  the  Hindus  towards  the  "  Seven  Rivers  "  overshadowed  by  Meru,  so  the 
Hebrews,  of  Mesopotamian  origin,  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  land  of  great 
rivers,  and  their  "  paradise  "  was  watered  by  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  the  not 
yet  identified  Pison  and  Oihon.  Travellers  ascending  the  Shat-el-Arab  are  still 
shown  the  site  of  paradise,  where  grow  the  palms  of  Korna  at  the  confluence  of  the 
waters.  Endless  are  the  theories  of  archowlogists  and  biblical  interpreters 
regarding  the  exact  position  of  the  garden  of  happiness  as  described  in  the  Jewish 
writings.  But  may  it  not  be  simply  identified  with  the  arable  zone  irrigated  by 
the  two  rivers  and  their  canals,  beyond  which  lay  the  sandy  wilderness  ?  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  Babylonia  is  always  represented  by  the  names  of  the  four 
streams,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Sumapi,  and  Ukni,  probably  the  same  as  those  of 
Genesis.  The  word  Eden,  or  Oan-Eden,  would  itself  appear  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  Gan-Duni,  one  of  the  names  applied  to  the  land  of  Babylon,  consecrated  to 
the  god  Duni  or  Dunia.t  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  literatures, 
the  name  of  "  terrestrial  paradise,"  localised  by  the  legend  in  Aram  Naharain, 
that  is,  "  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,"  has  become  a  floating  expression  applicable  to 
Kashmir,  Bactriana,  or  any  other  fertile  region  of  Hither  Asia. 

Cnaldea,  towards  which  those  western  dreamers  turn  their  eyes  who  still 
believe  in  a  golden  age  of  the  past,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  vital  influence  on 
the  religion  of  the  peoples  civilised  by  them.  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewsi, 
accented  by  Christendom,  embody  numerous  passages  transcribed  from  the 
Chaldean  books,  and  even  fragmunts  in  the  Babylonian  dialect.  The  legends 
associated  with  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
confusion  of  tongues,  are  identical  in  both  literatures ;  while  the  cosmogony  of 
Genesis  differs  little  from  that  preserved  in  the  surviving  text  of  Berosus.  But 
to  the  west  Chaldea  also  bequeathed  its  secular  science,  its  knowledge  of  the  stains 
and  their  movements,  the  art  of  dividing  time  according  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavens.     She  taught  the  western  peoples  how  to  weigh  and  meapure  accurately, 

,    ,  •  Lenonnant ;   Fritz  Hominel ;  Lepsius ;  Terrien  de  la  Coiiperie. 

t  H.  RawUnson,  "  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise." 
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besides  a  thousand  primary  notions  in  astronoiny  and  geometry,  traces  of  which 
survive  in  modern  nomenclature.  In  commerce  the  Chuldeans  wore  j)robubly  the 
first  to  employ  orders  for  payment  indelibly  inscribed  on  brick  tablets,  un  inven- 
tion which  passed  from  Babylon  to  Persia,  and  thence  through  the  Arabs  to 
Europe.*  Their  influence  made  itself  also  felt  in  the  arts  and  literatures  of  the 
peoples  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the  Euphrates  basin,  mainly,  however,  through 

Fig.  72.— MouNOi  IN  THB  TiuRiH  Vallbt,  South  or  Silbicia. 
BoOtl  :41IMXI0. 
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the  indirect  action  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  of 
the  Hittites,  Cypriots,  and  Phrygians. 

In  no  region  of  Hither  Asia  is  the  ground  strewn  with  more  numerous  ruins 
than  in  Mesopotamia.  For  vast  spaces  the  soil  is  in  some  places  mixed  with 
fragments  of  bricks  and  earthenware.  The  so  called  telh  or  mounds  of  rubbish 
are  dotted  in  hundreds  and  thousands  over  the  plains,  while  a  few  remains  of 
towers  and  crumbling  walls  mark  the  sites  of  large  cities,  the  very  names  of  many 
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of  which  aro  now  unknown.  liiit,  liko  thu  ncighlMJurinfi^  nutionn,  thoM*  c)f  tho  two 
rivofH  huvo  fiilh-n  froin  their  fortnor  pir-oniiiKMiuo  in  <!onHt<quon('o  of  the  gruduiil 
w<'M(««rly  niovrnicnt  of  civilimition  towunlM  tho  Muditcrriinuun  N«>alM>ur(i,  and  tlicnce 
to  Wt'Htorn  l')iiro|M>.  (^)nNiHtinf^  of  tradorH  and  agriculturiHtH  w^att^^trod  over  a 
plain  ox|Hm«<d  on  all  HidcH  to  tho  inournionH  of  barbaric  liordcH,  they  wcro  ovt<n  loM 
abl««  to  (h'fcnd  thmnwlvcn  than  their  neighlMiurH.  Their  fi^reat  eitiew  were  Hacked 
und  ra/ed  to  the  ground,  and  the  population  re<luco<l  to  waruuly  Hvo  niillionH  in  a 
region  an  large  an  France,  and  far  more  fertile  wherever  artiKcial  irrigation  ii 
po8Hiblt^  And  even  of  thcMo  more  than  one  half  are  nomudH,  whono  tents  ure 
pitched  on  the  verge  of  the  deaert. 
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North  Mksovotamian  Okooraphic  System. 

Of  McMopotaniia  the  natural  limits  are  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Persian  und 
Kurdistan  border  ranges  on  the  east  and  north,  and  on  the  north-west  the  Taurio 
uplands,  which  have  a  normal  south-westerly  direction  towards  tho  Mediterranean, 
where  they  terminate  in  bold  headlands.  Hut  within  this  vast  amphitheatre  of 
highlands,  and  even  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  twin  rivers,  the  plains  are 
intersected  by  several  independent  ridges,  separate<l  by  profound  fissures  from  th* 
surrounding  orographic  systems  of  Kurdistan  and  the  Taurus. 

The  Karaja-dugh,  south  of  the  narrow  rocky  isthmus  which  rises  between  the 
sources  of  the  western  Tigris,  and  the  sudden  bend  of  the  Euphrates  at  Telek,  runs 
in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  thus  forming  the  chord  of  tho  vast  aro 
described  by  the  Armenian  border  ranges.  It  is  separated  by  a  pass  2,(300  feet 
high  from  the  Mehrab-dugh,  an  advanced  spur  of  the  Taurus,  occupying  the 
extreme  angle  of  the  iuterfluvial  region.  The  Karaja-dagh  is  a  huge  mass  of 
black  basalt  some  3,600  feet  high,  deeply  scored  by  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents, 
such  as  tho  Karaja-chai,  which  flows  from  the  north-eastern  slopes  to  the  Tigris 
below  Diarbekir.  Near  tho  confluence  it  is  joined  by  the  Kuchuk-chai,  another 
stream,  whose  right  bank  is  skirted  by  a  vertical  basalt  wall  230  feet  high. 

Further  west  tho  Kara j  a  hills  nrergo  in  tho  Nimrud-dagh  ("  Nimrod  Moun- 
tains ")  and  other  ridges  ramifying  towards  tho  Euphrates,  and  rising  at  some 
points  to  a  height  2,600  foot,  or  some  1,500  foot  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
plains.  But  in  their  western  section  these  uplands  assume  mainly  the  aspect  of 
plateaux.  Such  is  the  Kara-seka,  a  limestone  table  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
2,400  feet,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  crevasses,  which  terminate  in  circular 
cavities  forming  reservoirs  for  a  little  water  during  the  rainy  season. 

Towards  tho  east  the  Karaja-dagh  is  separated  from  the  Mardin  uplands  by  a 
wide  fissure  some  2,500  foot  deep,  which  presents  an  easy  route  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Diarbekir  to  tho  steppes  skirted  by  the  river  Khabur.  A  com- 
plete geological  contrast  is  offered  by  the  two  sides  of  the  gorge,  which  is  skirted 
on  the  west  by  steep  basalt  cliffs,  on  the  east  by  chalk  and  limestone  formations, 
but  the  crests  attain  on  both  sides  the  same  extreme  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet, 
and  are  occasionally  streaked  with  snow  down  to  the  end  of  April.     The  Mardin 
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TrilJN,  \]\v  ManioH  of  tho  anciontu,  are  croMWul  by  nuinoroiiH  puHHrH  alnxit  '{.MOO  f(<«>t 
higb,  l(>udiiig  from  tho  Kupliriitim  to  tho  Tigrin  buMJn,  while  towiinlH  tlio  wont  tlicy 
arc  HcpiiriittKl  by  a  brouvl  valU-y  from  tljo  1»'hh  clovatrd  di)l<imiti(;  Tur-AlMlin  ihumm, 
which  is  coiitinuoil  in  tlio  dirtH^tiou  of  t)i«<  Tigrin  by  tho  bawilt  lliimku-dagh  and 
F)lim-dagh.  Tho  Tur-Alxlin  (irontn  aro  moNtly  trooloMH,  and  in  many  phiooMdcMtituto 
even  of  horbage.  Hut  tho  plain  at  tho  f(H)t  of  tho  M>uthorn  oHoarpniont,  boing  woll 
watered  by  tho  mountain  torrentn  dintributed  in  a  thouHand  channolH,  haH  boon 
oonvorte<l  i'lto  an  exten«ivo  garden,  aH  orowcbHl  with  villagoH  aH  tho  Im'hI  cultivatod 
regions  in  Kuropo.  I[ere  tho  moundi*  formerly  orowned  by  temples  and  dofeiiMivo 
works  are  now  generally  encircled  by  ]K)plarN. 

In  this  district  the  water-parting  lies  much  nearer  to  the  Tigris  than  to  tho 

Fig,  73.— Thi  Mahdik  Ilnxa. 
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Euphrates.  It  merges  southwards  in  the  Kara-chok  and  Butman  heights,  which 
skirt  the  Tigris,  and  cause  its  bed  to  deflect  eastwards.  The  Butman  ridge  itself 
is  connected  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  the  Sinjar,  or  Singali  Hills,  a  low  but 
conspicuous  chain,  penetrating  south-westwards  far  into  the  steppes  of  central 
Mesopotamia.  From  the  river  banks  nothing  is  here  visible  except  the  rocky 
escarpments  of  these  Sinjar  Hills,  which  stretch  through  the  Jebel  Akhdal,  and 
Jebel  Aziz,  beyond  the  Euphrates  westwards  to  the  Jebel  Amur,  Jebel  Ruak,  and 
Anti-Lebanon.*  Although  rarely  visited,  the  Sinjar  supports  a  considerable 
population,  thanks  to  the  rains  which  feed  the  brooks  on  its  slopes.  The  plains 
stretching  thence  westwards  to  the  Euphrates  were  in  the  ninth  century  the 
*  Anne  Blunt,  "Among  the  Bedouins  of  tlic  Euphrates." 
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scene  of  a  great  scientific  event.  Here  was  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  by 
a  group  of  Arab  astronomers,  who  found  that  the  degree  was  56|  Arab  miles  long. 
The  precise  value  of  this  mile  has  not  been  determined ;  but  in  the  calculation 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  error,  according  to  some  of  one-tenth,  to  others  of 
one-fiftieth  only,  in  excess. 

South  of  the  Sinjar,  the  Mesopotamian  plains  are  broken  only  by  low  mounds, 
nearly  all  artificial,  and  by  rocky  tables  eroded  by  intermittent  streams.  But 
eaofc  c*  the  Tigris  the  land  rises  everywhere  to  lofty  ranges  intersected  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  river.  These  highlands,  which  belong  geologically  to  the  Iranian 
system,  run  north-west  and  south-east,  parallel  with  the  Persian  border  ranges 
whose  snowy  peaks  are  visible  from  the  Bagdad  lowlands.     North-east  of  Mossul 

Fig.  74.— SouaoB  OP  THB  Western  TiOBiB.  '         :.  >' 

Scale  t :  600,000. 
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the  more  irregular  uplands  converge  at  several  points  in  mountain  masses  wi'^h 
nimierous  peaks  exceeding  13,000  feet  in  altitude.  Such  is  the  Tura  Jelu,  east  of 
the  Great  Zab,  which,  according  to  Layard,  has  an  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet. 
The  main  ridge,  crossed  at  great  intervals  by  a  few  passes,  and  overlooking  the 
villages  and  camping-grounds  of  the  Hakkari  Kurds,  runs  from  the  lakes  south  of 
Lake  Van  to  the  Persian  border  chains  between  the  sources  of  the  two  Zabs.  In 
this  north-eastern  comer  of  Mesopotamia  the  Kurd  domain  is  limited  by  the 
sandstone  Jebel  Hamrin,  an  almost  geometrical  square  mass,  furrowed  by  no  less 
regular  river  gorges.  All  the  highlands  skirting  the  Mesopotamian  plains  are 
known  to  the  Persians  by  the  collective  name  of  Pusht-i-kuh,  an  expression  which 
occurs  on  many  maps,  but  which  belongs  to  no  range  in  particular.  It  simply 
means  the  "  mountains  beyond." 
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The  Tigris,  the  shortest  of  the  two  rivers  whose  united  waters  flow  through 
the  Shat-el-Arab  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  chief  sources  spring  from  the  Utch-gol  or  "  Three  Lakes,"  near  the  Sivan 
mines,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  deep  gorge  traversed  by  the  Murud ;  and  the 
united  stream  flows  south-west  towards  the  Euphrates.  But  it  is  intercepted  by 
another  watercourse,  also  rising  near  the  Euphrates,  by  which  it  is  deflected  south- 
wards. This  is  the  Dijleh,  which  is  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Tigris, 
and  which  at  first  traverses  the  peninsular  region  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 
Euphrates  round  three  sides  of  the  upland  Eharput  plain.  Rising  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  of  these  sharp  bends,  the  Dijleh  begins  by  seeking  on  outlet  from  the 
vast  circuit  thus  described  by  the  rival  stream.  The  Goljuk,  Goljik,  or  Giilenjik, 
a  brackish  lakelet,  here  occupies  a  depression  in  the  plateau  some  200  yards  higher 
up,  whence  emissaries  flow  both  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  At  least  the 
level  of  the  Goljuk  was  recently  raised  by  a  series  of  wet  seasons  so  high  that  its 
surplus  waters  found  an  outlet  at  its  south-east  end  towards  the  Tigris.  A  cutting 
has  even  been  undertaken  to  reg^ate  the  discharge,  and  convert  the  lake  into 
a  constant  afflueat  of  the  river.*  Thus  have  the  two  streams  been  made  to  inter- 
mingle their  waters,  as  if  to  confirm  the  accounts  of  the  old  writers. 

On  reaching  the  Diarbekir  plains,  the  Shat  or  "  Biver,"  as  the  Tigris  is  here 
designated,  is  rapidly  swollen  by  the  contributions  received  from  the  northern 
highlands.  The  Batman-su,  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  resembles  the  main  stream 
in  the  impetuosity  of  its  current,  and  like  it,  takes  its  rise  near  the  Upper  Euphrates 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mush  hills.  Lower  down  comes  the  Arzen-su,  and 
the  Bohan-su,  with  its  romantic  affluent,  the  Bitlis,  from  the  heights  skirting  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Van  basin. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  two  Shats,  that  is,  the  Dijleh  or  Western,  and 
Botan,  or  Eastern  Tigris,  the  main  stream,  already  developed  to  one  half  of  its 
full  volume,  turns  south-eastwards  to  a  rugged  region  where  it  flows  for  a  space  of 
about  40  miles  through  a  series  of  profound  limestone  and  basalt  gorges.  Beyond 
this  point  it  merges  on  an  open  alluvial  plain,  but  soon  plunges  again  into  a  series 
of  wild  and  inaccessible  ravines.  Here  also  the  tracks  leave  the  river  banks, 
making  long  detours  over  the  hills  to  avoid  both  the  main  stream  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  tributaries,  all  of  which  flow  thrpugh  gorges  45  or  60  feet  deep. 

Throughout  the  series  of  defiles,  which  begin  at  the  Botan- su  confluence  and 
terminate  above  Mossul,  the  Tigris  maintains  the  normal  direction  parallel  with  the 
border  ranges  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  which  it  preserves  to  its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  receives  large  affluents  only  on  its  left 
bank,  the  drainage  on  the  opposite  side  being  almost  exclusively  to  the  Euphrates. 
But  some  of  these  affluents  themselves  occupy  basins  of  considerable  extent.  Such 
is  the  Great  Zab  (Zarb-el-Kebir),  whose  head-streams  drain  the  whole  region  com- 
prised between  Lakes  Van  and  Urmiah.  The  Little  Zab  (Zarb  Saghir)  also  sends 
'Fanshawe  Tozer,  "Turkigh  Armenia,  and  Eastern  Asia  Minor." 
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down  a  copious  flood,  some  of  which  comes  from  beyond  the  Persian  border.  The 
Diyalah  also,  which  joins  the  Tigris  below  Bagdad,  receives  numerous  feeders  from 
Persia,  where  they  take  their  rise  in  the  parallel  depressions  of  the  frontier  ranges. 
Like  the  Tigris  itself,  the  tributaries  have  to  pierce  a  series  of  parallel  mountain 
barriers  before  escaping  from  their  old  lacustrine  cavities  down  to  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain.  On  issuing  from  the  upland  Kurdistan  valleys,  the  Great  Zab 
flows  east  of  Mossul  through  masses  of  conglomerate,  in  a  broad  bed  in  some  places 
over  half  a  mile  from  bank  to  bank.  The  Little  Zab  also  reaches  the  Tigris 
through  a  succession  of  fountain  gorges.  South-east  of  a  so-called  "  Gate  of  the 
Tigris,"  a  fissure  from  160  to  230  feet  deep  affords  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
Diyalah  across  the  red  sandstone  formations  of  the  Hamrin.  Here  the  water 
collects  during  the  rainy  season  in  a  temporary  lake  on  the  Kizil-robat  plain  above 
the  ravine.  The  Adhim,  another  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  flowing  from  the  Pir 
Omar  Gudrun,  a  holy  mountain  8,300  feet  high,  forms  a  permanent  morass  above 
the  Demir-kapu  or  "  Iron  Gate,"  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  alluvial  plains 
of  Mesopotamia. 

Below  all  its  tributaries  the  Tigris  overflows  its  banks  at  several  points,  and 
sends  eastwards  the  sluggish  Hadd,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Kerkha  of 
Luristan.  In  winter  the  whole  plain  stretching  from  the  Lower  Tigris  to  the 
advanced  spurs  of  the  Persian  highlands  is  converted  into  an  iidand  sea,  often 
ironically  called  the  "Umm-el-Bak,"  or  "  Mosquito  Sea."  In  summer  '".  3  still 
remains  a  network  of  winding  channels,  navigable  by  boats  for  nearly  '  >  t-' w 
between  the  Tigris  and  Kerkha. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Korna,  the  Tigris,  contrary  to  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  is  the  more  copious  of  the  two  rivers.*  Between  its  source  and 
mouth  at  the  confluence,  it  has  a  total  length  of  about  1,200  miles,  or  one  half  that 
of  the  Euphrates,  while  the  extent  of  its  basin  is  also  much  less.  But  instead  of 
winding  through  the  desert,  like  the  Euphrates  after  leaving  the  Taurus  highlands, 
the  Tigris  continues  to  skirt  the  western  escarpments  of  the  Iranian  plateau, 
whence  it  receives  numerous  feeders  along  its  whole  course.  Rising  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  pursuing  a  less  winding,  but  more  precipitous 
course  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  has  a  very  swift  current,  whence  its  old  Persian 
name  of  Tigris,  or  "  Arrow,"  which  has  replaced  the  Assyrian  Hiddekel  (Idiklat), 
still  surviving  in  the  Armenian  Dikla  and  Arabic  Dijleh.  Owing  to  its  greater 
velocity,  it  also  loses  less  water  by  evaporation,  and  develops  fewer  stagnant  pools 
and  swamps  along  its  banks  than  does  the  Euphrates.  It  is  ascended  as  far  as 
Bagdad  by  steamers  of  light  draft,  which  might  even  penetrate  to  Tekrit,  600  miles 
from  the  sea.  From  that  point  to  Mossul  it  is  open  only  to  small  boats,  and  thence 
to  Diarbekir  the  only  craft  found  on  its  waters  are  the  kelleks,  or  rafts  formed  of 
planks  with  inflated  sheepskin  floats.  Be  Moltke  and  Miihlbach  were  the  flrst 
Europeans  to  descend  its  stream  ott  these  frail  craft,  and  thus  explore  the  grand 
defiles  through  which  the  Tigris  escapes  to  the  plains. 


*  Mean  discharge  of  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  163,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  of  the  Euphrates  at  Hit, 
72,000  cubic  feet. 
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Below  the  junction  of  its  two  head-streams,  the  Murad  and  Frat,  or  Kara-su, 
the  Euphrates  has  already  received  most  of  the  supplies  that  it  discbarges  at  the 
Tigris  confluence.  The  head-streams  have  each  an  average  width  of  about  350 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  nearly  4  feet,  and  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second.  During 
the  floods,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  it  usually  r'.aes 
some  16  or  20  feet,  and  occasionally  much  higher.  Before  leaving  the  hilly  region, 
the  main  stream  still  receives  a  few  tributaries  about  the  point  where  it  describes 
the  great  bend  west  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Taurus.  Here  the  drainage  of  the 
Armenian  highlands  had  formerly  been  collected  in  a  lacustrine  basin,  whose  old 
beach  is  still  visible  on  the  surrounding  escarpments,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  from 
which  have  enriched  the  Malatia  plains.  Few  districts  in  Hither  Asia  have  a 
more  productive  soil  than  this  depression,  which,  however,  is  also  one  of  the 
unhealthiest  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  '  Of  the  streams  here  joining  the  Euphrates  from 
the  western  slopes  the  most  copious  is  the  Tokma-su,  the  Melas  of  the  ancients, 
whose  farthest  sources  are  intermingled  on  the  water-parting  with  those  of  the 
Jihun  or  Oilician  Pyramus,  which  flows  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  fertile 
Tokma-Euphrates  plain  lies  exactly  mid-way  between  Constantinople  and  Bagdad, 
and  thus  forms  a  central  resting-place  on  this  main  route  of  the  empire.  Other 
historic  highways  also  traverse  the  same  basin,  which  forms  the  natural  converging 
point  between  Armenia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  lower  Euphrates.  Forming  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Upper  Tigris  Valley,  it  also  offered  the  easiest  line  of 
commimication  for  caravans  and  armies  proceeding  from  Persia  to  the  Ionian  sea- 
board. Sculptured  cimeiform  inscriptions  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  Euphrates, 
where  it  was  crossed  by  the  main  route,  record  the  great  deeds  of  some  now  for- 
gotten Persian  conqueror,  whose  name  still  remains  undeciphered. 

In  the  Malatia  basin  the  Euphrates,  still  at  an  elevation  of  2,800  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  separated  from  the  lowland  plains  by  the  barrier  of  the  Taurus.  Turning 
first  eastwards  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  hills,  it  soon  bends  south-eastwards 
between  rocky  escarpments  over  1,650  feet  high.  Here  begin  the  "  cataracts,"  to 
which  the  Turks  have  given  the  name  of  the  "  Forty  Gorges."  For  a  space  of  90 
miles  some  three  himdred  n^pids  follow  in  such  close  proximity,  that  in  many 
places  after  escaping  from  one  the  boatman  hears  the  roar  of  the  waters  rushing 
over  the  next.  At  times  the  floating  ice  collecting  about  these  rocky  ledges 
presents  a  temporary  bridge  to  the  riverain  populations.  The  dangers  attending 
the  navigation  of  this  section  of  the  stream  vary  with  the  height  of  the  water, 
which  sometimes  flows  in  one  sheet  down  an  inclined  plane,  sometimes  in  cascades 
from  ledge  to  ledge.  Right  and  left  the  stream  is  joined  by  foaming  mountain 
torrents,  whose  ravines  often  afford  glimpses  of  the  upper  terraces,  here  clothed  with 
a  grassy  sward  shaded  by  widespreading  walnut-trees. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  cataracts  is  the  first  of  the  series  on  leaving 
the  Malatia  plain,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  16  in  a  space  of  180  feet.  Other  formid- 
able rapids  follow  near  Telek,  at  the  point  where  the  Euphrates,  turning  abruptly 
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to  the  south  and  south-west,  flows  heneuth  the  plateau  on  which  the  western  Tigris 
takes  its  rise  some  1,300  feet  higher  up.  Here  the  sulphur-charged  waters,  issuing 
from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  are  revealed  at  a  distance  by  the  wreaths  of  vapour  rising 
obove  them.  Lower  down  the  stream  is  contracted  by  a  projecting  bluff  from  a 
mean  width  of  650  to  about  40  feet.  This  defile  is  known  as  the  Geik-tash,  or 
"  Stag's  Leap,"  and  one  of  the  last  of  the  series  has  been  well  named  the  Gerger 
(Gurgur,  Kharkar),  that  is,  the  "  Roarer."  Nevertheless  the  cataracts  have  been 
run  more  than  once,  as  in  1838  and  1839  by  Yon  Moltke,  at  that  time  employed 
by  the  Turkish  Government  to  survey  the  ground,  and  study  the  means  of  trans- 
porting military  supplies  along  this  route.  On  the  first  occasion  he  passed  through 
safely ;  but  in  the  second  trip,  undertaken  during  the  floods,  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  rapids  at  Telek. 

On  issuing  from  the  gorges  of  the  Armenian  Taurus,  the  Euphrates  skirts  this 
range  first  on  the  east  and  then  on  the  south,  receiving  from  its  slopes  numerous 
torrents,  and  still  forming  a  few  rapids  above  the  village  of  Eantara.  Here  the 
valley  continues  to  be  confined  especially  on  the  right  side  by  chalk  or  limestone  cliffs 
300  or  400  feet  high.  But  from  their  summit  a  view  is  already  commanded  of  the 
open  Mesopotamian  plains  and  the  great  river  winding  away  between  ita  sandy 
banks  westwards.  For  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  still  flowing 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  approaches  within  95  miles  at  the  last  bend 
between  Rum-Ealah  and  Birejik.  At  this  important  historical  spot  converge  the 
natural  highways  between  the  sea  and  the  river.  The  very  name  of  Rum-Kalah, 
or  "  Castle  of  the  Romans,"  indicates  the  importance  attached  by  the  Romans  or 
Byzantines  to  this  part  of  the  river  valley,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Zeugma, 
the  yoke  or  link  betwt.an  east  and  west.  Higher  up,  the  stream  had  been  bridged 
at  various  times,  and  in  1836  Lynch  discovered  some  remains,  which  seemed  to  be 
connected  with  these  works.  Lower  down  the  chief  crossing  for  caravans  is  ait  Bir 
or  Birejik,  where  as  many  as  five  thousand  camels  have  at  times  been  detained 
waiting  for  the  ferry-boats.  As  far  as  Balis,  90  miles  still  farther  down,  the 
Euphrates  continues  to  nui  nearly  parallel  with  the  Mediterranean ;  but  here  it  at 
last  bends  to  the  south-east,  henceforth  flowing  obliquely  across  the  Mesopotamian 
plains  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

T^e  level  plains  on  both  sides  are  diversified  by  moderately  elevated  cliffs, 
especially  along  the  right  bank,  where  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream  is  most  felt. 
Here  and  there  the  hills  terminate  in  bluffs  overlooking  and  even  contracting  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Thus  the  Euphrates  below  Deir  is  deflected  by  the  Jebel  Abyad 
(White  Mountain),  westward  to  the  gorge  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ehabur. 
Below  Anah,  and  as  far  as  Hit,  the  limestone  cliffs  skirting  its  course  approach  so 
near  that  no  space  is  left  for  houses  or  gardens.  Villages,  such  as  Hadidha,  El-Uz, 
Jebah,  and  others,  are  either  excavated  in  the  rock  itself,  or  else  occupy  the  rocky 
islets  in  mid-stream,  built  like  strongholds  above  the  level  of  the  summer  floods, 
which  here  rise  some  24  feet  above  the  winter  low- water  mark. 

Navigable  throughout  a  portion  of  the  year,  at  least  for  steamers  of  light  draft, 
the  Euphrates  from  Birejik  to  the  sea  has  a  fall  of  scarcely  more  than  8  inches  in 
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the  mile.  Hence  it  flows  very  gently,  especially  in  the  dry  season  between  the  end 
of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter.  Like  the  Nile,  it  also  diminishes  continually 
in  volimie  throughout  its  whole  course  across  the  Mesopotamian  plains  below 
Birejik.  At  Hadidha  it  is  fordable  even  for  the  villagers,  and  for  camels  at  many 
other  points,  where  the  depth  scarcely  exceeds  5  feet.  It  is  doubtless  joined  on 
both  banks  by  a  few  affluents,  such  as  the  Sajur  from  the  Tauric  range,  the  Nahr- 
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Figf.  76.— Oabavak  on  the  Banks  of  tub  Euphbatkh. 


Balik  from  the  Urfa  hills,  the  Khabur  from  the  Tur-Abdin  heights.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  the  torrents  reaching  the  middle  Euphrates  send 
down  a  considerable  volume  only  during  the  rainy  season.  The  other  tributaries 
are  mere  wadies,  dry  throughout  most  of  the  year,  and  when  flooded  mostly  used 
up  in  irrigating  the  surrounding  fields.  Several' of  these  intermittent  streams  are 
thus  completely  absorbed  by  the  reservoirs,  or  else  are  lost  in  the  marshes.  Such  ia 
the  Wad-Ali,  which  rises  near  Palmyra,' and  which  although  fully  180  miles  long. 
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presents  j^oneroUy  the  appoaranco  of  u  dry  watercourse.  Such  also  are  the  Oharra 
and  Tluuran,  whose  broad  bods,  winding  between  high  cliffs,  are  little  better  than 
quagmires  oven  in  summer.  Hut  all  these  wadies  of  the  Syrian  desert  are  vastly 
exceeded  in  extent  by  the  Er-Rumen  or  Kl-Nej,  which  rises  within  some  -'{0  miles 
of  the  coast  of  ^ladiun,  and  after  describing  u  great  bend  southwards  into  the  heart 


Fig.  76. — WlNDINOn   OF  TUB    MlDDLB    EvPHIUTU. 
SoaU  1 :  183,000. 
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of  Arabia,  falls  ultimately  into 
miles.  This  "  waterless  river 
occurred  since  the  time  when 
mighty  watercourse  across  the 
the  ephemeral  streams  flowing 
Mesopotamia,  the  basin  of  the 


the  Lower  Euphrates  after  a  course  of  at  least  1,200 
"  attests  the  great  changes  of  climate  that  have 
the  rains  were  copious  enough  to  develop  such  a 
etMtem  slope  of  Arabia.  If  account  be  taken  of  all 
from  the  centre  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  towards' 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  usually  estimated  at  nearly 
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200,000  square  miles,  will  have  to  be  increased  by  fully  a  third.  The  mouths  of 
the  wadies  are  at  times  dangerous  to  pass,  even  when  their  dry  beds  seem  perfectly 
level.  During  the  great  heats  the  ground  becomes  fissured  by  wide  and  deep 
crev  ises,  which  the  first  rains,  charged  with  fine  sand,  cover  with  minute  particles 
of  silicate  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  Kubeissieh 
and  Mohammedieb  wadies,  which  join  the  main  stream  from  the  western  steppes 
immediately  below  the  town  of  Hit,  is  occupied  by  vast  layers  of  a  bitun;inous  soil 
covered  with  cluy  and  gypsum.  Countless  grey  eminences,  dotted  over  the  plain 
like  the  tents  of  a  camping-ground,  discharge  from  their  bases  smoking  streams  of 
asphalt  with  a  mean  temperature  of  from  75°  to  86"^  F.  The  viscous  fluid  winds 
sluggishly  over  the  surface  towards  the  Euphrates. 

At  the  point  where  the  western  artery  approaches  nearest  to  the  Tigris,  and 
where  the  twin  rivers  run  parallel,  at  '  'nean  distance  of  20  miles,  the  Euphrates 
flows  at  an  elevation  of  about  16  feet  igher  than  the  Tigris,  and  consequently 
supplies  the  irrigation  canals  of  the  intervening  plain.  It  appears  at  some  forni'^r 
time  to  have  even  joined  the  Tigris,  the  slope  between  the  two  being  uniform  and 
interrupted  by  no  intermediate  heights.  But  the  constant  erosions  in  its  right 
bank,  and  the  accumiilation  of  alluvia  on  its  left,  caused  the  two  channels  gradually 
to  diverge,  although  still  connected  by  lateral  streams.  The  volume  of  the 
Euphrates  thus  continues  constantly  to  diminish,  and  much  of  its  waters  also 
escapes  through  the  ill-kept  embankments  to  the  surroimding  plains,  where  they 
develop  reedy  marshes  of  vast  extent.  Above  Babylon  its  course  has  been 
repeatedly  shifted,  now  to  the  right  now  to  the  left,  sometimes  spontaneously,  more 
frequently  at  the  pleasure  of  Nitocris,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  other  conquerors. 
During  the  epoch  of  the  Seleucides,  the  main  channel  still  flowed  east  of  a  slight 
elevation  directly  south-west  of  Bagdad,  and  winded  through  the  plain  within  15 
miles  of  the  Tigris.  Along  this  old  bed  are  found  nearly  all  the  heaps  of  refuse 
marking  the  sites  of  former  cities,  no  ruins  of  which  have  been  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  present  channel.  Some  50  miles  south  of  the  original  bifurcation 
begins  the  branch  known  as  the  Hindioh  Canal,  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  an 
Indian  nawab  by  whom  it  was  repaired  in  the  last  century,  although  it  appears  to 
have  existed  untler  other  names  at  a  former  period,  when  many  cuttings  were  made 
to  regulate  tke>  discharge.  At  .present  the  Hindieh  Canal  diverts  nearly  half  of 
the  main  stream  westwards  to  the  vast  "  sea  "  of  Nejef.  In  this  marshy  reservoir 
much  is  lost  by  evaporation  on  its  emerging  to  rejoin  the  river  lower  down.  Owing 
to  all  these  ramifications,  it  has  become  difficult  to  recognise  the  branch  which  ought 
to  bear  the  name  of  Euphrates,  which  amid  the  Lamlim  swamps  is  scarcely  250  feet 
wide  from  bank  to  bank.  In  the  dry  season  it  shrinks  to  14  or  15  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  scarcely  2  feet,  and  when  descending  this  channel  Kemball  and  Bewsher 
had  often  to  drag  their  boat  through  the  mud  and  reeds  at  places  where  thirty 
years  previously  Chesney's  steamers  had  found  from  15  to  20  feet  of  water. 

Farther  down  the  Euphrates  resumes  its  normal  proportions,  thanks  to  the 
Hindieh  branch  and  to  the  riverain  canals,  as  well  as  to  the  Tigris  itself,  which,  by 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  after  receiving  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  becomes 
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in  its  turn  a  tributary  of  its  rivul.  The  canaliaation  Bystom  is,  however,  every- 
where HO  (lefuctivo  that  many  ehannels,  innteud  of  ramifying  into  necondury  rills 
and  cuttings,  Iwconie  lost  in  vast  j)ostiferou8  morusHes.  During  the  flfKxls  the 
dykes  above  Ilugdod  often  give  way,  isolating  the  city  from  the  eastern  uplands  for 
months  together  by  u  broad  sheet  of  water  dotted  over  with  solitary  eminenceB, 
where  the  riverain  populations  taki;  refuge.     The  inundations  are  now  no  longer 
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controlled  by  all  those  lateral  canals,  which  communicated  with  inland  reservoirs, 
and  thus  protected  the  lower  plains  while  harbouring  the  superfluous  waters  for  the 
dry  season.  The  eastern  affluents  of  the  Tigris,  having  a  greater  incline,  are  more 
suitable  for  irrigating  purposes  than  the  main  stream.  Tf^  the  waters  of  the 
Khalis,  a  branch  of  the  Uiyalah,  the  plains  of  Bagdad  are  indebted  for  their 
exuberant  vegetation.  Here  have  for  the  first  time  been  successfully  introduced 
the  improved  European  methods  of  irrigation. 
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EffortH  have  at  all  times  Iwen  made  to  establiHluHl  n  sort  of  mystic  contrast 
Iwtween  the  two  great  MeM)|iotatriian  arteries.  In  the  marriage  of  the  converging 
streams,  the  Euphrates  tlius  represents  the  male,  the  Tigris  the  female  elemenl. 
Several  miles  below  the  contluenco,  the  differencj  is  still  percept  iWle  between  the 
two  currents  in  the  Shat-el-Arab.  The  less  copious  and  more  sluggish  Kuphratos 
sends  down  a  wanner,  more  limpid,  and  regular  stream,  depositing  its  alluvia  in  the 
rivernin  marshes,  while  the  Tigris  keeps  its  sedimentary  matter  much  longer  in 
solution.  Konia,  whore  the  confluence  takes  place,  forms  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  vast  oval  peninsula  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Jezireh  or  "  Island  "  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Aram  Neherain  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  in  the  Tutmes  and  Ramses  epoohs. 

Fig.  78. — CoMrLuiMci  op  thr  Eui-huatu  and  Tiorii. 
BoaU  1  :  380,000. 
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This  insular  region  begins  properly  speaking  at '  the  Telek  bend,  where  the 
Euphrates  rapids  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  rocky  barrier  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris.  But  from  the  geographical,  climatic,  social,  and  historical  standpoints, 
the  true  Mesopotamia  is  simply  the  plain  in  which  are  intermingled  the  irrigation 
canals  derived  from  both  rivers.  Northwards  this  fertile  tract  is  limited  by  a 
rampart  running  from  the  Tigris  near  the  Samara  bend,  south-west  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Saklaviyah  Ci.iial.  This  "  rpnpart  of  Nemrod,"  as  it  is 
called,  had  a  mean  height  of  from  36  to  50  feet,  and  was  flanked  by  towers  at 
intervals  of  160  feet ;  but  in  many  places  nothing  remains  of  these  works  except 
shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish. 
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Thp  KuphratPH  in  little  mhvA  for  nitvi^iition,  although  Hinco  IS.'lfl  MtrnmorH  havo 
pliutl  on  its  wittci'H  Ix-low  liirojik.  At  vuriouH  «>p<M'liM  Hincu  tlui  tiiiu;  of  Aloxuiulcr 
it  wiiM  utiliM<>«l  !)y  tlm  (iroclcH,  and  um  many  aH  1,100  vchm'Ih  wore  colhfctcd  on  thin 
great  highway  of  VVeNtern  Axia.  In  iM>a<'eful  tinieH  the  middle  MuphrateH  in 
uvci>HNil)l()  for  eight  montliM  in  the  your  to  InrntH  4U  fet<t  long,  drawing  It  feet,  and 
currying  (;urgfx>8  of  fifteen  toiiK.  Since  IW-i,  when  the  Venetian  trader,  ('emiro 
Fe<l«?rigo,  Hailed  from  Hirejik  down  to  Keluja,  riverain  iM)rt  of  Hagdad,  I']uro|Hmn 
truvellorH  have  fre«iuently  followed  thin  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  cities 
of   MeHopotumia.      liufuro  the  intriKluction  of  Hteum   the  chief  obatucle  wuh  the 
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diiBculty  of  stemming  the  current.  Hence  most  of  the  boats,  after  the  do^^nward 
trip,  were  taken  to  pieces  and  sold  for  timber  or  fuel,  the  boatmen  returning  by 
land,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  scarcity  of  wood  on  the  Armenian  and 
Tauric  uplands  contributes  to  render  this  traffic  very  expensive,  and  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  below  Hit  and  its  asphalt  springs,  wickerwork  craft  are  used,  made  of 
tamarind  twigs  stuffed  with  straw  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  coating  of 
asphalt,  which  is  found  to  be  perfectly  waterproof.  Hundreds  of  such  boats  may 
at  times  be  seen  spinning  round  with  the  stream,  and  laden  with  cargoes  for  the 
caravans  awaiting  them  along  the  banks.  But  since  the  expeditions  of  Chesney 
and  other  British  officers,  the  Euphrates  has  been  sufficiently  surveyed  to  organise 
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u  r«(^ulur  Horvieo  of  Ntoiiiiiurt*  throughout  itn  h)w»r  coupm*  (hiring  the  riiiny  m>uhoii. 
Hut  tho  townit  that  huv(t  Hucoot>(hHl  Itiihylon  and  tho  otht^r  great  citicH  of  unti(|iiity 
arc  not  1urg(«  vnougli  to  oncouriigo  Huch  und  rtakingH.  From  time  to  time  a 
'TurkiNh  vi'Hiivl  aHcendH  alx)Vo  llilluh,  un  fui  uh  Aiiah.  Hut  th(*  Nintill  iiiiportanoo  of 
th(>  river  iih  a  navigable  higliway  may  bo  judged  from  {\w  fact  that  nearly  the 
whole  trade  of  Anuh  with  Hagdad  \h  carritnl  on,  not  by  water,  but  by  the  htnd 
route  running  ucross  the  desert  caHtwardN  to  Tekrit,  on  the  Tigris. 

There  is  authentic  record  of  the  pnMligious  fertility  of  (he  Habylonian  soil,  when 
the  fluvial  stream  was  Hkiifiilly  distrilmted  over  the  riverain  plains.  Herodotus, 
who  had  visited  tho  Nile  delta,  declined  to  describe  the  vegetation  un  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  lest  his  account  might  bti  susp«H^t(Hl  of  exaggeration.  Kven  after 
the  devastation  caused  by  so  many  invasions,  and  especiall}'  by  the  destruction  of 
tho  Assyrian  works  of  canalisation,  the  harried  southern  section  of  Mesopotamia, 
so  diflFerent  from  the  arid  northern  steppes,  continual  to  retain  its  exuberant 
fertility.  It  yielded  a  vast  revenue  to  the  first  caliphs  without  the  oppressive 
taxation  which  afterwards  depopulate  the  land  and  caused  the  desert  to  eiuToach 
on  tho  arable  tracts  From  a  statistic  1  report,  made  by  order  of  Omar,  it  appears 
that  certain  districi/i,  known  as  tho  Sawad,  or  "Black  liands,"  not  more  than 
2,750,000  acres  in  extent,  fumlshod  a  yearly  income  of  no  lesn  than  £8,400,000  to 
the  public  treasury.  iliihouglx  greatly  reduced,  tho  yield  is  even  now  so 
considerable  that  one  asks  in  i  uiazemen  ow  su  much  can  bo  drawn  from  the  land 
under  the  present  rudimentary  system  .-  cultivation.  The  Arab  jjcasant  selects 
his  plot — some  "  khor,"  or  marshy  st.ip,  with  little  but  mud  and  reeds  in  the 
centre.  Here  he  sows  his  1  v:.!;'^,  without  cler.  ^g  the  grounder  any  preliminary, 
except,  perhaps,  scratching  the  t-,..rface  with  a  hooked  stick.  Then  the  cattle  are 
lot  loose  to  graze  on  the  first  sprouts  of  com,  after  w  •U'Ti  nothing  is  done  till 
harvest-time.  Four  months  after  the  April  sowing  the  ciop  is  ready  for  the  sickle, 
each  g^ain  yielding  several  hundredfold.* 

So  much  water  is  still  d^awn  ofiE  by  the  somewhat  primitive  methods  of  irriga- 
tion, that  the  river  becomes  considerably  reduced  in  certain  parts  of  its  course. 
Most  of  the  peasantry  water  their  fields  by  means  of  a  contrivance  which 
alternately  raises  and  lowers  an  inflated  goatskin.  In  more  flourishing  districts 
wheels  are  employed  to  raise  the.  water  to  the  stone  aqueducts  built  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff.  Elsewhere  the  water  is  drawn  directly  from  the  river  by  means  of 
channels  regv;!"  i  at  the  issue  by  a  system  of  sluices.  Such  is  all  that  survives  of 
the  colossal  hydraulic  works  described  by  Herodotus,  when  the  lateral  reservoir 
supplying  the  network  of  rills  was  vast  enough  to  receive  for  several  days  tho 
whole  s\r.9am  of  the  Euphrates  without  overflowing.  The  canal,  attributed  to 
N  b\.chodono8or,  which  ramified  parallel  with  the  river  from  Hit  to  the  sea,  was 
no  less  than  480  miles  long ;  it  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  work, 
even  in  modem  times. 

The  old  canals,  whose  remains  are  still  visible  along  the  riverain  tracts,  were 
of  two  kinds.     Some,  such  as  the  Nahr-el-Melek  or  "  Royal  Stream,"  which  ran 

•  Baillje  Fraier,  "  Travels  in  Mesopotamia." 
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transversely  with  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia,  were  excavated  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  current  to  flow  at  all  seasons  and  scour  its  bed  by  erosive 
action.  These  were  navigable  Others,  used  exclusively  for  irrigation  purposes, 
were  flushed  only  during  the  floods,  that  is,  precisely  at  the  time  when  vegetation 
was  most  vigorous.  But  these  rills  were  continually  silting,  and  the  mud 
dredged  annually  from  their  beds  and  deposited  along  both  sides,  gradually  formed 
embankments  rising  from  20  to  24  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains.  Some  are 
still  to  be  seen  exceeding  33  feet  in  height.  Eventually  the  labour  of  maintaining 
such  works  became  excessive,  and  fresh  canals  were  dug,  thus  gradually  covering 
the  plain  with  a  succession  of  lofty  dykes.  In  many  places  the  horizon  is  bounded 
by  five  or  six  of  these  parallel  walls,  which  at  a  distance  look  like  the  lines  of 


Fig.  80. — Canals  of  Mesopotamia  "West  op  Baodad. 
Soale  1  :  600,000. 
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entrenched  camps.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  restore  these  old  canals  by 
clearing  out  the  sand  and  mud  now  obstructing  them.  Some  partial  repairs  have 
already  been  effected,  as  in  the  Saklaviyah  canal,  which  was  navigated  in  July, 
1838,  by  a  steamer  down  to  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad.  Since  then  some  other 
Babylonian  canals  have  been  restored.  But  the  modem  irrigating  rills  mostly 
lack  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  older  works,  which  ranged  from  60  to 
250  feet  wide ;  nor  are  they  provided  with  any  of  those  paved  or  cemented 
reservoirs,  a  few  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  interior  of  the 
land.  The  Arab  and  other  riverain  populations  still,  however,  understand  the 
art  of  constructing  the  fluvial  embankments,  using  tamarind  branches  and  reeds 
to  make  their  fascines,  which  being  elastic,  offer  greater  resistance  than  stone. 
The  mud  lodging  in  the  interstices  also  contributes  to  their  solidity. 
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The  Shat-el-Arab  and  EtPHRATEs  Delta. 

A  few  miles  below  the  confluence,  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  joined  on  its  left  bank 
by  a  considerable  tributary,  the  Kerkha,  flowing  from  the  Luristan  highlands 
mainly  through  Persian  territory.  About  500  or  600  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  35  feet,  the  Shat-el-Arab  ranks  among  the  great  rivers  of  Asia, 
although  it  cannot  be  compared  with  such  mighty  streams  as  the  Yangtze,  Ganges, 
or  Brahmaputra.  It  is  even  far  inferior  to  the  Danube,  which,  while  rivalling  the 
Euphrates  in  length,  flows  through  a  more  humid  region.  Barnes  estimates  the  mean 
discharge  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  at  about  234,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  As  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  an  average  depth  of  some  250  feet,  it  would  takw  the  Shat  about 

Fig.  81. — Mouths  of  the  Shat-il-Aiiab. 
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seventy  years  to  fill  this  cavity,  were  it  to  be  dried  up  by  any  natural  convulsion. 
The  argillaceous  particles  held  in  suspense  are  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  they  have  developed  a  crescent-shaped  bar  with  scarcely  more  than  15  feet 
at  low-water.  Large  steamers  are  thus  obliged  to  wait  for  the  tide,  which  usually 
rises  about  10  feet,  or  else  force  the  bar  by  steam  pressure.  The  alluvia,  which 
are  continujdly  encroaching  on  the  gulf,  during  the  sixty  years  from  1793  to  1863 
advanced,  according  to  Rawlinson,  some  3,500  yards,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
60  yards.  The  whole  delta  appears  to  have  thus  pushed  seawards  about  90  miles 
altogether  during  the  last  3,000  years.  The  plains  of  marine  formation  stretch, 
on  the  other  hand,  northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  where  their  origin  is 
revealed  by  myriads  of  fossil  shells  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  those  now 
living  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     But  while  gradually  gaining  on  the  oceanic  domain, 
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the  river  itself  is  continually  shifting  its  course  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  thus 
displacing  its  bed  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Karun,  and  even  the  Kerkha,  reached  the  sea 
in  independent  channels.  The  twin  rivers,  united  in  their  middle  course,  flowed 
lower  down  in  separate  but  parallel  streams  to  the  coast.  The  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions mention  an  expedition  undertaken  by  Sennacherib  against  the  country  of 
Elam,  in  which  he  had  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  sea  in  order  to  pass  from  the 
mouth  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  river.  The  old  independent  channel  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Pallacopas  of  the  Greeks,  now  known  as  the  Jahri-zadeh,  lies 
some  12  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  Although  frequently  called  the 
"  Waterless  River,"  it  is,  nevertheless,  still  flushed  by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.*  But  the  "  Abdallah  mouth,"  or  embouchure  of 
the  Pallacopas,  has  been  gradually  obliterated  by  the  marine  current  which  skirts 
the  Persian  Gulf,  flowing  east  and  west  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian  coast. 
The  present  estuary  is  also  subject  to  displacements,  and  since  the  construction  of 
the  first  charts  of  the  British  Admiralty,  it  has  shifted  eastwards,  thus  approach- 
ing the  old  mouth  of  the  Karun.  This  Persian  river,  which  formerly  found  its 
way  independently  to  the  sea,  is  now  connected  with  the  Shat-el-Arab  by  the 
Haffar,  an  artificial  canal  excavated  24  miles  below  Bassorah.  The  original 
channel  of  the  Karun  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Bamishir,  and  offers  to  the 
Persians  a  separate  commercial  route,  of  which,  however,  they  make  no  use,  in 
order  not  to  have  the  trouble  of  cleansing  and  keeping  open  the  passage. 

The  Shat  and  Bamishir  mouths,  the  now  forsaken  channels,  the  upper  water- 
courses, the  intermittently  flooded  depressions,  and  the  shallow,  muddy  shores,  form 
altogether  a  sort  of  debatable  region  between  the  land  and  sea,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  Gangetic  Sanderbans.  But  the  impenetrable  thickets  of  tangled 
stems  and  branches  characteristic  of  the  Indian  delta  are  here  represented  only  by 
patches  of  reeds  strewn  over  the  flooded  plain.  Even  these  disappear  at  high-water, 
when  travellers,  after  crossing  the  bar  and  ascending  the  Shat,  might  still  fancy 
themselves  on  the  high  seas.  Nothing  is  now  visible  except  the  feathery  crests  of 
the  palm  groves  showing  in  mid-air  like  flocks  of  birds  on  the  northern  horizon. 
The  saline  spaces  rising  above  high- water  mark  are  clothed  with  alkaline  plants, 
while  the  tracts  exposed  to  periodical  fresh-water  floodings  bear  the  mariscua  elatus, 
whose  fibrous  ots  become  so  closely  matted  together  that  the  whole  surface  is 
completely  protected  from  further  erosions.  The  shallow  muddy  waters  skirting 
the  reedy  zone  harbour  myriads  of  gurnards,  which,  by  burrowing  in  the  mud, 
gradually  raise  the  soil,  and  thus  promote  the  encroachments  of  vegetation. 

The  fauna  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  partly  marine.  Sharks  ascend  with  the  tide 
as  far  as  Bassorah,  and  even  higher  up,  both  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They 
also  penetrate  into  the  Karun,  whose  waters,  flowing  from  the  Khuzistan  highlands, 
are  much  fresher  than  those  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers.  Within  a  few  hundred 
yards  the  temperature  differs  by  some  14  degrees  Fahr.  These  sharks  have  been 
met  as  high  up  as  the  dam  at  Ahwaz,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Shuster. 

•  Carl  Rittei,  "  Asien,"  vol.  w. 
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Climate,  Fauna,  and  Flora  of  Mesopotamia. 

Along  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  and  in  the  steppes  as  far  as  the  Sin  jar  and 
Mardin  Hills,  the  summer  heats  are  almost  unbearable.  In  winter  the  cold  is  also 
acutely  felt,  especially  in  the  open  plains,  where  the  stagnant  waters  freeze  at  night. 
When  the  keen  north  wind  sweeps  down  from  the  uplands,  the  Arab  horsemen  full 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  the  camels,  numbed  with  cold,  are  unable  to  continue 
their  march.  The  Mesopotamian  region,  which  is  indebted  exclusively  to  its  two 
rivers  for  its  remarkable  geographical  individuality,  thus  forms  climatically  a  zone 
of  transition,  in  which  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  surrounding  lands 
become  intermingled,  and  in  which  are  met  the  faunas  and  floras  of  diverse  regions. 
While  the  northern  districts  are  occupied  by  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Kurdistan 
highlands  and  by  the  first  buttresses  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  the  vast  interfluvial  tracts 
form  argillaceous  or  rocky  steppes,  where  the  vegetation  fringing  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  is  hemmed  in  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  by  the  saline 
efllorescences  of  .dried-up  morasses.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mountain  slopes  are 
carpeted  in  spring  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  here  the  gazelle  finds  a  shelter 
in  the  tall  grasses.  On  the  other,  the  arid  soil  yields  little  but  a  stunted  growth  of 
scrub,  infested  by  wild  beasts  prowling  nightly  round  the  Bedouin's  tent.  Between 
Bagdad  and  Mardin  no  trees  are  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  cultivated  depressions  or 
on  the  summit  of  the  hills.  Nevertheless  even  the  northern  steppes  contain  some 
extremely  fertile  tracts,  where  millions  of  human  beings  might  be  supported  by 
utilising  the  waters  of  the  torrents  and  of  the  great  rivers,  In  spring,  hounds 
pursuing  the  game  across  the  steppe  return  yellow  with  the  pollen  of  the  prairie 
flowers.  The  vast  plain,  green  from  February  to  May,  yellow  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  is  connected  by  its  mugworts  with  the  Russian  zone,  by  its  mimosas  with  the 
Sahara,  by  its  grasses  with  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Most  botanists  have  confirmed 
the  statement  made  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Berosus,  that 
Mesopotamia  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  cereals.  Here  was  probably  kneaded  the 
first  loaf ;  and  in  1807  Olivier  here  discovered  wheat,  barley,  and  spelt,  growing 
spontaneously  in  groimd  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Since  then  the  same  species 
have  been  found  by  several  botanists  in  the  region  of  the  middle  Euphrates. 

As  we  proceed  northwards  and  eastwards,  we  traverse  in  Mesopotamia  a 
succession  of  distinct  zones,  separated  from  each  other  by  irregular  linea.  The 
palm  reaches  northwards  no  farther  than  the  southern  foot  of  the  Sinjar  hills.  On 
the  Euphrates  the  last  great  palm-grove  is  that  of  Anah  ;  at  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris 
are  to  be  seen  the  two  last  date-trees,  pioneers  of  the  lower  Mesopotamian  forests. 
They  mark  the  natural  limit  of  the  Arab  domain,  which  is  succeeded  farther  north 
by  the  olive  of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  Cotton  grows  on  the  plain  of  Diarbekir, 
but  nowhere  beyond  that  point.  Higher  up  the  villages  are  surrounded  by  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  apricot,  common  to  Europe,  although  indigenous 
in  Western  Asia.  But  the  cherry,  so  characteristic  of  North  Armenia  and  the 
Euxine  seaboard,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  lion  still  roamed  as  far  as  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Murdiii  Hills  ;  but  he  has  disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the 
middle  Tigris  above  the  Kerkha  marshes.  The  elephant  and  wild-ox,  hunted  by 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  round  about  Niuiveh,  have  here  been  extinct  for  at  least 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  The  wild-ass  has  also  vanished,  and  the  pelicuu, 
till  recently  so  common  along  the  Euphrates,  also  threatens  soon  to  disappear.  In 
the  steppe  the  most  common  animal  is  the  jerboa,  whose  burrowings  render  the 
ground  in  certain  places  very  dangerous  for  horses.  The  Euphrates  has  preserved 
a  few  remnants  of  a  fauna  distinct  from  that  of  the  steppe.  The  great  river  has  its 
own  vegetation,  its  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Here  are  met  the  partridge,  the  francolin, 
the  magpie,  duck,  goose,  and  other  fowls,  which  are  never  seen  straying  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  ibis  comata,  an  Abysinian  bird,  builds  on  the  Birejik 
heights,  but  apparently  nowhere  else  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  He  is  protected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Birejik,  who  regard  him  as  the  patron  of  their  city.  The  beaver 
has  held  his  ground  along  the  middle  Euphrates,  and  the  riverain  marshes  are 
inhabited  by  the  trionix  euphratica,  a  peculiar  species  of  tortoise  about  three  feet 
long.  Chesney's  statement,  that  crocodiles  infest  the  stream  where  it  approaches 
nearest  to  Syria,  has  been  questioned  by  some  zoologists.  ,    ' 

Inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia — ^The  Arabs  and  Kurds. 

At  all  times,  from  the  very  beginning  of  recorded  history,  the  population  of 
Mesopotamia  has  been  of  a  mixed  character.  The  Iranians  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  uplands,  the  Semites  of  the  south  and  west,  have  met  on  the  plains  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  new  peoples  have  been  developed,  differing  from  the 
original  stocks,  and  distinguished,  like  the  alloys  of  two  or  more  metals,  by  special 
qualities.  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  had  their  peculiar  genius,  contrasting  with 
those  of  their  Persian,  Medic,  Arab,  Syrian,  and  Jewish  neighbours,  who  have 
outlived  them.  Losing  their  political  supremacy,  they  were  either  exterminated, 
or  else  absorbed  in  the  victorious  races,  forfeiting  name,  speech,  and  the  very 
consciousness  of  their  nationality.  Nevertheless,  there  still  survives  amongst  the 
Kurds  a  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Aissor,  which  claims  direct  descent  from  the 
Assyrians.  Over  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  and  Ninivite  cultures  the  primitive 
elements  were  enabled  to  resume  the  ascendant,  and  at  present  Mesopotamia  is 
parcelled  out  like  a  conquered  land  between  the  ethnical  domains  of  the  lowland 
Arabs  and  highland  Kurds  and  Turkomans.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Turkish  empire  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  Austria,  the 
Shammar  or  Shomoi  Arabs  of  Nejd,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Turkish  garrisons,  seized  some  of  the  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
overran  the  plains  as  far  as  the  Mardin  Hills.  The  Anazeh,  another  Arab  tribe, 
followed  in  their  wake,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  conquest,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary  struggle,  the  whole  region  stretching  from  the  Syrian 
highlands  to  the  Iranian  escarpments  became  divided  between  the  two  great  tribes 
and  iheir  allies.  The  Anazeh  remained  supreme  in  the  north-western  steppes  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Aleppo ;  the  Shammars  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia. 
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War,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  has  ceased  between  the  two  rivals,  but  peace 
has  uaver  been  concluded,  and  incursions  are  still  frequent  into  the  respective 
territories.* 

Since  the  Crimean  war  the  Turks  have  retaken  the  riverain  cities;  military 
stations  have  been  established  along  the  caravan  routes,  and  some  tribes  have  even 
abandoned  the  nomad  life  and  become  settled  agriculturists.  Thus  the  powerful 
Montefiks,  that  is,  "  United,"  formerly  numbering  at  least  thirty  thousand  tents, 
now  consist  of  fellahin  dwelling  in  houses  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Beni-Laam,  comprising  four  thousand  families,  the  Battars,  Zigrits,  Abu- 
Mohammeds,  Shahs  of  the  lower  Earun,  the  last-mentioned  largely  mixed  with 
Iranian  elements,  also  form  agricultural  Arab  communities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  large  towns.  But  the  change  has  been  efEected  not  so  much  by  force  as  through 
the  growing  spirit  of  trade.  The  attempts  made  by  the  Turkish  Government  to 
compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  adopt  a  sedentary  life  have  always  failed.  Those 
pass  most  readily  from  the  nomad  to  the  settled  state  who  are  engaged  in  buffalo 
and  sheep- farming,  while  horsemen  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  lance  can  rarely  be 
induced  to  leave  the  desert.  Certain  tribes  have  taken  to  living  under  reed  huts  in 
the  midst  of  the  marshes.  Such  are  the  Ehozails  and  Madans,  whom  no  conquerors 
have  ever  dared  to  pursue  into  their  swampy  domain.  Other  Arab  clans,  such  a* 
the  Zobeirs,  are  engaged  exclusively  as  boatmen  on  the  lower  Euphrates  .  ^d 
Tigris.  MiBBopotamia  boasts  of  no  finer  men  than  these  robust  watermen,  none  of 
whom  can  aspire  to  the  honour  of  matrimony  imtil  they  have  made  the  trip  at 
least  three  times  from  the  Shat-el-Arab  to  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad. 

The  Kurds  of  the  advanced  spurs  belong,  like  those  of  Persia  and  Armenia, 
probably  to  different  races,  although  now  assimilated  in  habits  and  pursuits.  The 
majority  are  Mohammedans,  but  the  Nestorians  are  also  numerously  represented, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Zab,  round  about  Jidamerk.  The  Chaldeans 
have  wealthier  communities  in  the  Mossul  district  than  on  the  Urmiah  plateau ; 
the  Suriyam,  or  Jacobite  Christians,  number  about  thirty  thousand  in  the  Tur- Abdin 
Mountains  at  Midat  and  the  convent  of  Der  Amer.  The  ruins  of  seventy  large 
monasteries  attest  the  important  position  formerly  held  by  this  sect.  In  Upper 
Mesopotamia  the  Shemsieh,  Yezidi,  or  "  Devil  Worshippers,"  have  also  foimd  a 
refuge  in  the  Sinjar  Hills,  where  they  long  enjoyed  almost  comji^<:,  autonomy. 
Other  peculiar  sects,  remnants  of  the  persecuted  Gnostics,  have  also  maintained 
themselves  in  the  remote  mountain  retreats  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.  Mentjon  is 
made  of  a  highland  community  in  the  Mardin  district  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  the  sun  worshippers  driven  out  of  Harran,  the  city  of  Abraham.  Threatened 
with  death  by  the  Caliph  Al-Mamun,  because  they  had  no  "  book  "  like  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  they  were  compelled  to  conform  officially  to  one  of  the  tolerated 
religions.  Most  of  them  thus  became  attached  outwardly  to  the  Christian 
Jacobites,   who  occupied  with   them  some  sixty  villages  in  the  Mardin  and  Tor 


*  Anazeh  and  allied  tribes  :  30,000  tents,  or  120,000  souls. 
Shammars  „  28,300        „         112,000     „ 

-Anne  Blunt,  "The  Bedouins  of  the  Euphrates." 
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Mountains.  With  a  characteristically  Oriental  power  of  simulation,  they  regularly 
perform  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  patriarch  ;  but  they  still  secretly  invoke 
the  sun,  the  moon,  all  the  host  of  stars,  and  regulate  their  lives  according  to  the 
conjunctions  of  the  planets  and  magic  incantations. 


»!*"  ':■  > -.■•■ 


TiiK  Sahians — Mohammedan  Sects. 

On  the  Euphrates  and  in  the  Earun  Valley  there  are  other  Gnostic  Christians, 
who  are  also  said  to  have  preserved  some  practices  associated  with  star-worship. 
These  are  the  Ilaraniks,  or  Sabians  (not  Sabaoans),  so  named  from  one  of  their 
prophets,  who  call  themselves  Mandayeh,  or  "  Disciples  of  the  Word,"  and  who  are 
by  the  Catholic  missionaries  usually  spoke ;  of  as  "  Christians  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,"  whom  they  claim  as  the  founder  of  their  religion.  The  Sabians  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  very  numerous,  forming  in  the  Bassora  district  alone  as 
many  as  thirty-six  groups,  some  of  whom  comprised  two  thousand  families.  But 
in  1875  there  were  only  about  one  thousand  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  eight 
thousand  in  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  On  the  Euphrates  their  chief  village  is 
Suk-esh-Shiok  in  the  Montefik  territory.  Before  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
all  the  Sabian  priests  in  the  Bassora  district  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague,  and 
their  successors  practised  the  outward  rites  alone,  amongst  which  the  most  important 
is  the  frequent  baptism  of  the  faithful,  a  preliminary  condition  of  the  remission  of 
sins.  The  Sabians  are  not  permitted  to  dwell  far  from  a  "  Jordan,"  or  river,  most  of 
their  ceremonies,  including  marriage  itself,  being  celebrated  in  the  rimning  waters. 
They  worship  the  cross,  because  the  world  being  divided  into  four  quarters,  is  itself 
the  cross  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  Their  religion,  hostile  sister  of  Judaism,  Christi- 
anity, and  Islam,  is  based  on  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  two  principles  formerly 
preached  by  their  theologians  and  philosophers,  at  a  time  when  the  Sabians  also  had 
their  period  of  literary  activity.  Like  the  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans,  they 
have  their  "Treasure"  or  Bible,  called  also  the  "Book  of  Adam,"  although  posterior 
to  Mohanuned,  and  composed  in  a  distinct  Sem'tic  dialect.  This  language,  however, 
has  no  currency  beyond  the  sacred  writings,  the  Sabians  now  speaking  Arabic, 
like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Polygamy  is  not  prohibited,  but  they 
can  marry  only  within  the  community  itself.  In  civil  life  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  Mohammedans  only  by  their  greater  honesty,  the  practice  of  which  is 
indispensable  for  all  compelled  to  earn  the  respect,  in  order  to  secure  the  tolerance, 
of  their  neighbours. 

Like  Christianity,  Mohammedanism  has  given  birth  to  a  great  number  of  sects  in 
this  region,  where  so  many  religious  traditions  have  become  intermingled.  All  the 
Eastern  sects  have  their  representatives  in  Mesopotamia.  Here  the  "Wahabis  of 
Arabia  have  their  jealously  guarded  communities ;  here  the  Babi  of  Persia  hold 
their  secret  conventicles ;  here  thousands  of  Mussulmans  call  themselves  the 
disciples  of  the  Akhund,  the  humble  and  poor  priest  of  the  Swat  Valley  in  Afghan- 
istan. Amongst  the  Montefiks  and  other  Arabs  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Shat- 
el-Arab,  there  are  also  said  to  exist  some  adherents  of  the  religious  brotherhood  of 
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the  Senftsiya,  which  hud  its  origin  in  Algeria,  where  it  caused  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  French.  Besides  the  persecuted  sects,  which  are  obliged  publicly  to 
simulate  some  tolerated  religion,  while  practising  their  own  in  secret,  there  are 
villages  in  which  two  worships  are  held  in  honour.  The  inhabitants  of  Mossul, 
Moslem  and  Christian  alike,  have  the  same  patron  saint,  Jerjis,  or  George.  In  many 
Mesopotumian  districts,  and  notably  at  Orfa,  the  Mussulman  women  bring  their 
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offerings  to  «  Our  Lady  "  in  order  to  obtain  children.  If  their  prayers  are  heard, 
they  never  fail  to  resort  to  the  church  to  return  thanks,  scrupulously  following 
the  Christian  practice  on  these  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
Bedouins  who  would  have  some  difficulty  in  stating  to  what  religion  they  really 
belong.  They  fear  the  evil  eye,  and  conjure  it  by  gestures,  like  the  Neapolitans, 
but  they  recognise  no  form  of  prayer,  and  are  Mohammedans  only  in  name. 
fe     In  the  towns,  the  Arab  population,  intermingled  with  Turkish  and  Chaldean 
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elements,  professes  the  Sunnito  dugina.  Nevertheleas  Babylonia  contains,  next  to 
Mecca,  the  moat  venerated  shriuca  of  tlie  Sbiuba.  Sucb  are  Kerbela,  witb  tbe  tomb 
of  Hussein,  and  Nojef,  wbcre  stands  tbe  domed  mosque  of  Ali.  Fuitbful  Sbiahs, 
fortunate  enougb  to  live  and  die  in  tbese  boly  places,  have  naugbt  to  feur  in  tbe 
after  life,  and  will  be  beld  unanawerable  even  for  tbe  evil  deeds  committed  bere 
below.  Hence  thousands  of  Persians  and  hundreds  of  wealthy  Hindus  have  settled 
either  in  ]}ugdad  or  in  Gbudim,  near  the  sacred  tombs,  and  even  in  Nejef  and 
Kerbela.  Very  numerous  also  are  tbe  rich  Iranians  who,  not  having  the 
happiness  to  live  in  the  venerated  places,  seek  after  death  to  have  their  remains 
here  deposited.  Tbe  transport  of  the  bodies  to  Kerbela  and  Nejef,  although  at 
times  prohibited,  has  remained  one  of  tbe  chief  sources  of  trafHc  between  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  According  to  a  recent  statistical  report,  the  number  yearly 
conveyed  across  the  frontier  averages  about  4,000.  But  in  1874,  after  the  famine 
and  great  ensuing  mortality,  as  many  as  12,202  were  registered.  Several  Arab 
tribes,  carried  away  by  tbe  force  of  example,  have  also  acquired  the  habit  of 
consigning  their  dead  to  the  boly  Sbiah  cities,  which  have  been  gradually  trans- 
formed to  vast  cemeteries.  Owing  to  tbe  decomposed  state  of  the  bodies  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  to  the  absence  of  proper  sanitary  measures,  Irak-Arabi  has 
become  a  chief  focus  of  the  plague  in  Asia.  Of  the  forty  last  epidemics,  as  many 
as  twenty-two  either  bad  their  origin  here  or  were  disseminated  through  this 
region.  ■:■..■.'..}:-'■-■■■'-■.■■■:■-.      ''■^..;:  ...^        -,'^;'.,. 
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In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Western  Tigris,  the  highest  place  above  sea  level  is 
the  mining  city  of  Khapur  (^Maden-Khapur),  standing  at  an  altitude  of  3,450  feet, 
and  830  above  tbe  torrent.  The  neighbouring  Mount  Magharat  yields  an  abun- 
dance of  copper  ore,  which  is  partly  smelted  on  the  spot,  but  mostly  exported  to 
the  industrial  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  such  as  Diarbekir,  Erzerum,  and  Trebi:  >nd. 
Till  recently,  most  of  the  copper  utensils  ilsed  throughout  tbe  East,  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Ispahan,  came  from  the  workshops  of  Maden-Khapur.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  about  four  hundred  tons  of  ores  were  annually 
sent  down  from  the  Upper  Tigris  to  Bagdad  ;  but  since  then  the  yield  of  copper 
has  greatly  fallen  o£f.  The  argentiferous  lead  mines  are  little  worked,  and  those 
of  the  precious  metals  are  entirely  neglected.  A  bluff  overlooking  the  torrent 
south-west  of  Khapur  is  crowned,  by  the  town  of  Arghana,  which  from  tbe  neigh- 
bouring mines  also  takes  tbe  name  of  Maden — Arghana- Madeii,  or  "  Arghana  of 
tbe  Mines." 

Diarbekir  or  Diarhekr,  that  is,  the  "  Bekr  country,"  so-named  from  tbe  Arab 
clan,  Bekr,  which  conquered  it  in  the  seventh  century,  is  the  ancient  Amid 
(^Amida),  and  is  still  often  called  Kara-Amid,  or  "  Black  Amid,"  from  tbe  colour 
of  tbe  basalt  used  in  its  construction.  Standing  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  witb  a  climate  like  that  of  South  France,  Diarbekir  occupies  a  peculiarly 
happy  position  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  at  tbe  converging  point 
of  the  chief  routes  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  basins,  as  well  as  of  the 
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Turkish,  Armenian,  Kunl,  and  Arab  ethnical  domuins.  It  lias  the  further  advan- 
tage of  commanding  a  vast  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility,  a  plain  which  lias  at 
all  times  been  the  "  granary  "  of  Western  Asia.  Hence  the  groat  importance 
enjoyed  by  Diarbekir  in  former  times,  when  its  inhabitants  were  countetl  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  During  many  a  protracted  siege,  more  victims  fell  beneath 
its  walls  than  there  are  now  residents  in  the  whole  place.  The  old  basalt  ram- 
parts, flanked  with  round  towers  still  in  good  repair,  have  a  circuit  of  5  miles, 
sweeping  round  from  a  quadrangular  citadel  in  ruins  to  a  ton-arched  bridge,  the 
last  structure  of  the  kind  now  crossing  the  Tig^ris.  Within  the  walls  the  city  is 
gloomy,  dull,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  with  narrow,  muddy  streets,  the  widest  of 
which  scarcely  exceeds  12  feet.  This  thoroughfare  runs  through  the  bazaar, 
which  is  well  stocked  with  European  and  local  wares,  the  latter  including  copper 
utensils,  filigree  jewellery,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  bazaar  is  always 
crowded  with  a  motley  gathering  of  Kurds,  Armenians,  Turks  and  Turkomans, 
Chaldeans,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Yezidis,  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  besides  many 
Bulgarians  recently  banished  to  this  place  by  the  Turkish  Government.  Nearly 
half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  whose  churches  rival  the  Mohammedan 
mosques  in  number  and  size. 

The  valleys  of  the  Upper  Tigris  and  its  affluents  abound  in  ruins,  and  the 
modem  towns  themselves  stand  mostly  on  the  site  of  ancient  cities.  Of  the  older 
structures,  the  finest  remains  are  those  of  a  bridge,  whose  broken  arches  rise  80 
feet  above  the  main  stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Batman-su.  North-east  of 
Diarbekir,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Batman,  lies  Maya-Farkein  {^Farkein),  the 
Martyropolia  of  the  Byzantines,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  imposing  ruins  of 
the  moniunent  raised  in  the  fifth  century  over  the  remains  of  several  thousand 
Christians  massacred  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  Farther  east,  the  Batman  is 
crossed  by  a  Persian  bridge  with  pointed  arches  165  feet  high.  The  picturesque 
town  of  Hvzn  (^Khuzu,  Khazu),  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  near  an 
Armenian  church  yearly  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims  from  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Bussia.  Sert,  or  Saert,  also  stands  on  ruins  supposed  by  d'Anville  and  others  to 
be  those  of  Tigranocerta.  The  polished  surface  of  the  rocks  in  several  places  in 
this  district  bear  Armenian  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character.  -u 

But  next  to  Diarbekir,  the'  largest  town  in  the  Upper  Tigris  basin  is  Biilis, 
which  occupies  a  delightful  position  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  near  the  south-west 
comer  of  Lake  Yan.  Near  it  is  an  ancient  fortress  commanding  the  junction  of 
the  main  stream  with  the  Bitlis-su,  a  mountain  torrent  formed  by  the  mineral, 
thermal,  and  other  rivulets  flowing  from  the  Nimrud-dagh.  Bitlis,  which  is  partly 
inhabited  by  Armenians,  has  some  weaving  and  dyeing  industries,  and  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade  as  the  chief  station  between  the  Upper  Murad  and  Tigris 
valleys. 

The  ancient  city  of  Jezireh-ibn-Omer,  or  "  Island  of  Omar's  Son,"  lying  below 
the  Tigris  gorge  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river  and  an  artificial  canal,  despite 
its  Mussulman  name,  was  often  the  centre  of  non-Mohammedan  communities.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  contained  a  large  Jewish  colony,  whose  schools  produced 
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somo  fumouH  mbbin.  Alwut  tho  b<>giiiiiiii^  of  tl»o  present  century  the  Yezidis  had 
mudu  it  one  of  their  chief  atrongholdH,  but  when  the  jjIuco  wuh  HtomuKl  by  the 
Turks  nearly  uU  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  und  -fezireh  bus  since  b<*en 
occupied  l)y  the  Kurds.  In  the  neij^hbourhood  grows  a  shrub  resembling  the 
cytisus,  which  is  sometimes  covered  by  thousands  of  cocoons  belonging  to  a  wild 
species  of  silkworm.  From  these  cocoons  the  women  of  the  district  manufacture 
a  very  durable  silken  fabric.  Lower  down  is  the  decuye<l  city  of  Eaki- Mosaul ,  or 
•'  Old  Mossul,"  occupying  a  chalk  terrace  on  the  right  bank  of  t'  e  Tigris. 

MoHsul  itself  is  a  relatively  modem  place,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  in  Moham- 
medan tim'  s.  But  it  stands  on  the  ground  which  must  have  been  formerly 
occupictl  by  the  western  suburb  of  Niniveh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Like 
Birejik  on  the  Euphrates,  it  lies  on  the  natural  highway  leading  from  the 
Mediterranean  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Kurdistan  hills  eastwards  to  the 
"  royal  route "  through  Zagros  to  the  Iranian  plateau.  Even  caravans  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad  pass  through  Mossul,  in  order  to  avoid  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  marauding  Anazeh  tribes.  According  to  an  old  writer  quoted  by  de  Guitmes, 
"  Damascus  is  the  gate  of  the  West,  Nishapur  the  gate  of  the  East,  and  Mossul 
the  high  road  from  East  to  West."  Although  much  decayed,  like  the  other  citie» 
of  the  Tigris,  Mossul  still  presents  a  fine  appearance,  its  houses  developing  a  vast 
amphitheatre  within  an  enclosure  6  miles  in  circuit,  on  the  slope  of  the  Jebel- 
Jubilah,  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Sin  jar  range.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied 
by  the  dwellings  und  gardens  of  the  better  classes,  while  lower  down  those  of  the 
artisans  and  poor  are  crowded  round  the  bazaars,  baths,  and  mosques.  Beyond  the 
walls,  the  city  stretches  southwards  through  the  suburb  of  Mahaleh,  in  front  of 
which  the  Kurds  stop  and  take  their  rafts  to  pieces.  The  public  buildings,  mostly 
in  bad  taste,  are  noted  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  their  materials,  amongst  others 
the  so-called  "  marble  of  Mossul,"  an  alabaster  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
Mcklub-dagh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  exporting  its  delicate 
muslins  to  the  whole  world,  as  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  Mossul  now  imports 
nearly  all  its  woven  goods,  the  local  industries  being  mainly  restricted  to  tanning 
and  filigree  work.  But  some  trade  is  done  in  gall-nuts,  cereals,  and  other  produce 
from  Kurdistan.  .     .      -  /  ,  :  "      •        ";  :'i 

At  its  narrowest  point,  some  660  feet  broad,  the  Tigris  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  which  is  continued  across  the  plain  subject  to  floodings  by  an  embank- 
ment winding  amidst  the  fluvial  channels.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
Mossul,  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  skirted  by  an  extensive  level  terrace  limited  on 
all  sides  by  ravines  now  choked  with  refuse.  On  this  plateau  stood  Niniveh.  By 
the  Hasser-chai,  a  small  afiluent  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  divided  into  two  halves,  each 
with  a  circuit  of  over  5  miles.  A  square  mound  60  feet  high,  pierced  in  all 
directions  by  galleries,  stands  in  the  northern  section  immediately  above  the 
Hasser-chai.  This  is  the  far-famed  Kuyunjik  hill,  a  huge  mass  of  bricks  estimated 
at  fourteen  and  a  half  million  tons  weight.  The  southern  quarter  is  commanded 
towards  the  middle  of  its  western  scarp  by  the  Yunes-Pegamber,  or  Nebi-Yunas, 
another  mound  so  named  in  memory  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  whom  Mohammedans 
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and  Chrirttians  alike  beliovo  to  bo  buried  there.  A  third  Ickh  oxtonitive  heap  of 
dntritUH  iiiarkH  the  Mouth-woHt  uugio  of  tlu-  terrace.  Hut  the  whtde  place,  exelii- 
Mivo  of  the  MuburbH,  which  probably  Htretche<l  U^yoiid  the  ciwtiomireH  along  tlie  river 
and  higliwuys,  reprenents  ulmut  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  PariH.  Tlie  niultitudeH 
npokcn  of  in  the  liook  of  Junuh  cuuld  ncurcely  have  boon  packed  together  within 
sueh  narrow  limits. 

It  hud  long  l)oon  known  that  under  the  mounds  facing  MohhuI  lay  coneeaUnl 
many  curious  vostiges  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  capital.  Travellers  had  <lotocted 
the  remains  of  buildings  and  sculptures,  and  had  brought  away  inserilwd  stones, 
cylinders,  and  other  small  objects.  Jiut  the  first  explorations  wero  made  in  184;}, 
under  the  direction  of  Bottu,  French  consul  at  Mossul.     Since  then  u  new  world  of 
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art  has  hero  been  brought  to  light,  a  new  science  has  bec^a  created,  unfolding  the 
annals  of  Assyria,  reve&ling  the  ceremonies  and  feasts  of  its  people.  But  much 
still  remains  to  be  discovered.  Even  the  Kuyunjik  momid,  examined  especially  by 
the  English  archsoologists  Layard,  Loftus,  and  Smith,  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 
The  rough  plans,  however,  have  been  determined  of  the  two  palaces  here  discovered, 
which  have  yielded  the  colossal  blocks,  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  besides  the  still  more  valuable  libraries  composed  entirely  of 
brick  tablets,  each  forming,  as  it  were,  the  page  of  a  book.  The  mound  of  Jonah, 
protected  from  profane  hands  by  the  Mussulman  tombs  and  houses  covering  its 
slopes,  remained  untouched  till  1879.  Here  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  has  recently 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib. 
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Dili  uinidHt  nil  fho  dt'-brin  of  ANMyrian  (utiuH,  tho  iiumt  carufully  Htudinl  ruiiin  uro 
thoiMt  of  Khoi'HolMiil,  or  Khon-mhat,  lying  Boine  I'J  milra  norlh-uiiNt  of  MohhuI, 
far  iM^yoiul  tlu>  limits  of  Niiiivuh.  U»'  v  ■  a^  tho  "  VerfiiilU-H  of  Momo  AMHyrian 
liOuiH  X I V."  Tlu>  oity  Hcarcfly  cove;  cc  ''\'.^  moro  flmn  »i  i  area  of  tnw  wiiiarr  inilo  ; 
but  itH  oncloNiirc  Im  well  proHorviil,  and  '  •  p>  '.uc»»,  iacliKMlicully  explorixl  l»y  Hottu 
and  IiIh  Huc('<>HW)r,  I*laco,  ih  inoro  thoroughly  known  \i\  all  itn  detailn  than  any  other 
M(>Hopotaniian  (hUHco.  It  wai»  built  k'tweon  tho  yt-arH  700  and  722  of  the  old  vra, 
under  the  reign  of  8argon,  whoHC  baH-reliefN  and  inwriptiouM,  covering  a  Hurface  of 
more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  coniinemorato  tho  hitherto  forgotten  glory  and  power 
of  that  monareli.  Homo  idou  of  tho  prodigious  labour  reprcMonted  by  thin  •'  ('ity  of 
Surgon  "  (Ilisr-Sargon,  or  Dur-Saryukin),  from  tho  fact  that  tho  outer  walls  were 
no  It'Hs  than  MO  feet  tliick  and  100  feet  high.  Near  tho  |)alaco  stood  tho  Zigumt, 
or  storied  tower,  perhaps  an  observatory,  resembling  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt  in 
its  pyramidal  fonn.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  finds  of  Place  was  an  iron 
magazine,  containing  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  all  kinds  of  instruments. 

East  of  Koyunjik  are  tho  mounds  of  Knramlin,  and  of  tho  other  Chaldean 
villages,  the  most  famous  of  which,  some  IH  miles  south  of  Mossul,  bears  the 
legendary  namo  of  Nimrud.  It  is  now  known  that  this  hillock  stands  on  the  site 
of  Calanh,  the  first  capital  of  Assyria,  founded  nearly  thirty-two  centuries  ago  by 
Salmanazar  I.  Later  on  it  continued  to  be  a  large  city,  even  after  the  royal 
residence  had  been  removed  to  Ninivoh.  It  occupied  u  convenient  position  near 
the  confluenoo  of  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  and  amongst  its  monuments  con- 
spicuous was  the  palace  of  Assur-Nazirpal,  dating  from  the  ninth  century  of  the 
old  era.  Tho  sculptures  here  collected  are 'the  masterpieces  of  Assyrian  art,  and 
the  "  black  "  obelisk  is  tho  most  precious  opigraphic  monument  of  tho  empire.  On 
the  Balawat  mound,  1)  miles  north-east  of  Calash,  Rassam  discovered  the  famous 
bronze  gates  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  covered  with  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  commemorating  the  great  deeds  performed  by  Assur-Nazirpal  2,750 
years  ago. 

Many  other  mounds  still  harbour  unknown  treasures.  All  the  cities  of  the 
plains  had  their  temple  and  palace,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Khabur  and  Great  Zab 
contain  numerous  remains  of  structures  built  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  spent  half 
their  time  in  tho  upland  wooded  region  pursuing  the  chase.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  sculptures  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  are  carved  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
Dulap  rivulet  near  Malfai,  50  miles  north  of  Mossul.  Still  more  curious  colossal 
figures  were  cut  in  relief  on  a  limestone  wall  in  the  narrow  Bavian  Valley, 
separated  by  the  Meklub  hills  from  the  plain  of  Mossul. 

At  present  the  Great  Zab  basin  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  regions  in  Asia, 
being  held  by  the  fiercest  of  all  the  highland  Kurdish  tribes,  who  have  been  least 
affected  by  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  and  Arab  Mohammedans  settled  on  the 
plains.  Here  were  also  situated  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  marauding  Nestorian 
tribes,  who  so  long  defied  the  power  of  the  pashas.  No  record  occurs  of  ony 
Assyrian,  Persian,  or  Greek  conquerors  who  ever  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
dreaded  region.     All  skirted  it  either  on  the  north  or  south,  in  order  to  reach  the 
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Porsian  tul)loland,  or  dt'HOfiidotl  into  the  pluinn  of  the  Tigrin.  Schul/,,  tho  firitt 
l']iiri>|M>un  truvcUcr  who  V(>iitun'<I  into  thJH  diHtrict,  in  IN'2)),  |H>riHli<Ml,  with  al'  Ium 
cotnpanioiiM.  Tlic  KurdiNh  cliit'tV  ftnincrly  indcpondt'iit  hut  now  Muhjfct  to'|'urkt>y, 
thankH  to  thi'ir  mutual  joalouNivN,  rt-Hido  during  a  portion  of  tint  year  in  fortrcNNoa 
■urruundcd  by  a  few  huuncii.     iu  winter,  on  the  return  of  the  tribea  from  their 
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mountain  pastures,  these  places  become  veritable  cities.  The  most  important  is 
Julamerk,  capital  of  the  Hakkari  Kurds,  crowning  a  bluff  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Great  Zab.  A  little  farther  north  lies  the  village  of  Koch  Hannis,  residence  of 
the  Mar  Shimen  ("  Master  Simon  "),  patriarch  of  the  Tiyari  (Nestorians).  The 
Hakkari  chief  works  some  of  the  iron  and  lead  mines  in  the  Julamerk  district ;  but 
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the  great  mineral  wealth  said  by  the  missionaries  to  be  contained  in  the  surrounding 
hills  is  entirely  neglected. 

South  of  the  Hakkari  countrj^  the  town  of  Amadiah,  lying  on  a  slope  near  the 
Great  Zab  and  Khabur  water-parting,  was  long  a  chief  emporium  of  the  highland 
Kurds,  who  here  assembled  to  efEect  their  exchanges  with  the  Mesopotamian  dealers. 
A  Jewish  colony,  comprising  nearly  half  the  population,  recalls  that  period  of  com- 
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Fig.  86.— Hakkahi  Kurd  Tkibrb,  Great  Zab  Vallev. 
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mercial  activity.  These  Kurdistan  Jews  readily  contract  alliances  with  the  Turks, 
and  have  thus  become  gradually  assimilated  to  the  surrounding  populations,  from 
whom  they  diifer  little  in  appearance  and  usages.  South  of  Amadiah  stands  the 
little  temple  of  Sheikh  Adi,  with  its  graven  serpent,  symbol  of  the  fallen  angel. 
Round  about  are  disposed  the  altars  which  on  the  great  feasts  are  lit  up  with  fires 
of  naphtha  and  bitumen.     El  Kosh,  another  religious  centre,  and  residence  of  the 
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Chaldean  patriarch,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  honeycombed  with 
grottoes,  old  dwellings,  and  tombs,  and  crownei.  with  the  monastery  of  Rabban 
Ormuz. 

Revandoz  (^Mowandiz),  lying  between  profound  lateral  gorges  of  the  Great  Zab 
above  the  issue  of  the  ravine,  is  a  large  place,  whose  inhabitants  are  crowded 
together  within  its  narrow  ramparts.  Here  are  closely  packed  over  one  thousand 
houses,  each  with  two  or  three  families  and  even  more.  During  the  summer 
months  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  children,  dogs,  and  poultry,  pass  their 
time  mostly  on  the  flat  roofs  strewn  with  foliage.  Revandoz  is  visited  by  the 
Mossul  dealers,  who  here  barter  their  European  wares  for  gall-nuts  and  some  other 
local  produce.         !•',',/  :5  :     *  -^  '     ^ 

The  chief  market  of  the  Kurds  occuping  the  basins  of  both  Zabs  is  Arbil 
(Erbii),  the  Arbela  of  the  Greeks,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,430  feet  beyond 
the  mountain  region,  on  a  pleasant  undulating  plain  openiug  westwards  to  the 
Great  Zab  and  Tigris,  southwards  to  the  Little  Zab  Valley.  It  stands  exactly  on 
the  ethnological  frontier  between  the  Arab  and  Kurd  domain,  but  is  little  more 
than  a  ruin,  compared  with  its  former  greatness.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
enclosure  may  still  be  traced,  and  the  old  town  occupies  one  of  those  artificial 
mounds,  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  region.  The  explorations  recently  begun 
have  already  revealed  vaults  and  galleries  probably  of  Assyrian  origin.  Farther 
west  extend  the  conglomerate  Dehir-dagh  Hills,  pierced  by  ancient  irrigation 
canals,  which  descend  towards  the  Shemamlik  plain  between  Erbil  and  the  Great 
Zab.  At  Oauganiela,  where  this  river  escapes  from  its  last  gorge  between  the 
Dehir  and  Arka  Hills,  was  fought  the  so-called  battle  of  Arbela,  which  threw  open 
the  Persian  highway  to  the  Macedonians. 

In  the  Little  Zab  basin  the  only  town  is  Altin-Kiopru  ("  Bridge  of  Gold,")  a 
small  place  commanding  the  caravan  route  between  the  Erbil  plain  and  the  valley 
of  the  Adhim  or  Diyalah.  It  occupies  an  extremely  pictiiresque  position  on  a 
conglomerate  island,  steep  and  rugged  above,  sloping  gently  down  to  a  sandy 
point  at  its  lower  extremity.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  lofty  pointed  bridge, 
from  whose  parapets  a  fine  view  is  commanded  of  the  towr.  and  surrounding 
country.  A  little  farther  to  the  south-west  begins  the  Khaza-chai  Valley, 
occupied  bv  Kerkuk,  the  largest  .place  in  Lower  Kurdistan.  Kerkuk  consists  in 
reality  of  three  distinct  towns — the  fortress  crowning  an  artificial  mound  130  feet 
high ;  the  lower  quarter,  forming  a  semicircle  round  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
mahaleh,  or  suburb,  whose  houses  and  gardens  line  the  right  bank  of  the  str&am. 
Here  resides  fi  dervish  sheikh,  sjnritual  head  of  fifty  thousand  murids  ("dis- 
ciples,") dispersed  over  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  Here  are  also  some  much- 
frequented  thermal  waters  and  copious  saline  springs,  and  rich  alabaster  quarries 
in  the  neighbouring  hills.  A  little  to  the  north  lies  a  famous  igneous  distiict, 
like  the  Phlegrean  Fields  of  Italy,  where  was  worshipped  the  goddess  Anahit. 
From  its  underground  rumblings  this  land  of  fire  has  received  the  name  of  Baba 
Gurgur,  or  "  Father  Grumble."  The  naphtha  of  Kerkur  is  forwarded  to  Bagdad 
and  every  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Supplies  are  also  drawn  from  the  bituminous 
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springs  of  Tuz-Khurmapli,  farther  south,  and  of  Kifri  or  Salahieh,  a  small  place  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Diyalah. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  the  main  stream  is  lined 
with  ruins,  indicated  from  a  distance  by  the  tells  or  heaps  of  refuse,  now  clothed 
with  grass  and  brushwood.  Near  one  of  these  heaps,  the  highest  in  Mesopotamia 
above  Bagdad,  stands  the  village  of  Kaleh-Shargliat  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Asmr,  which  preceded  Niniveh,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  Assyrian  empire.     In 
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the  midst  of  the  wilderness  the  Shammar  nomads  pitch  their  tents  on  the  ruins  of 
another  ancient  capital,  whose  very  name  of  El  Hatr  or  Hatra,  seems  to  have 
meant  "  City "  or  "  Residence,"  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tartar,  a  streamlet  flowing  from  the  Sin  jar  valleys,  stand  the  perfectly  circular 
walls  of  a  temple  of  the  sun  facing  eastwards.  This  richly  sculptured  ediflce 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Sassanides;  but  it  stands  on  far  more  ancient 
foundations,  some  fragments  of  which  recall  the  Chaldean  epoch. 
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On  the  Tigris  the  scattered  groups  of  modem  dwellings  are  usually  indicated 
from  afar  by  the  encircling  belts  of  verdure.  Between  Mossul  and  Bagdad  the 
only  oasis  containing  a  large  population  is  that  of  Tekrit,  which  is  situated  below 
the  fattha  or  cutting  of  the  Hamriu.  Here  may  be  seen  the  black  naphtha 
springs  welling  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  covering  the  yellow  waters  with 
their  iridescent  bubbles.  The  low  bourses  of  Tekrit  are  commanded  by  a  vast 
ruined  castle,  birthplace  of  Saladin.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  follow  in 
succession  one  of  the  many  Eski  Bagdad  or  "  Old  Bagdads,"  on  the  site  of  an 
unknown  city,  and  Samara,  now  a  small  village,  but  in  the  ninth  century  capital 
of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  Near  this  spot  are  the  remains  of  an  earthen  rampart 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Nimrud's  Wall,"  possibly  a  fragment  of  the  "  Medic 
"Wall"  which  formerly  guarded  the  plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  from  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians. 

Bagdad  (^Baghdad),  which  bears  the  official  title  of  Dar-es-Salam  or  "  Abode  of 
Peace,"  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  Oppert  interprets  by  the 
Persian  word  bagadata  or  "  God-given."  But  of  this  place  nothing  but  ruins 
remained  when  Bagdad  was  rebuilt  by  Abu- Jaffar-al-Mansur,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eight  century.  It  lies  in  one  of  those  regions  where  the  converging  historic 
routes  necessarily  give  rise  to  large  cities.  Here  the  Tigris  approaches  so  near  to 
the  Euphrates  as  to  form  with  it  and  the  connecting  canals  a  common  hydro- 
graphic  system.  Here  also  the  Tigris  is  itself  joined  by  the  Diyalah,  which  oflPers 
the  best  approach  through  the  intervening  border  ranges  to  the  Iranian  tableland. 
But  the  very  importance  of  Bagdad  attracted  the  invaders,  and  few  other  cities 
have  been  more  frequently  levelled  with  the  groimd.  Remains  of  galleries  are 
still  found  below  the  surface,  whose  bricks  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Nabuchodonosor.  But  the  very  vestiges  have  disappeared  of  the  palace  occupied 
by  the  renowned  Harun-ar-Rashid,  contemporary  of  Charlemagne.  Of  this 
flourishing  epoch  Bagdad  preserves  nothing  but  the  rifled  tomb  of  Zobeid, 
favourite  wife  of  Harun. 

'J'he  city  founded  by  Ali-Mansur  stood  on  the  right  bank  ;  but  it  continued  to 
grow  beyond  its  too  narrow  enclosures,  gradually  overflowing  to  the  other  side 
through  subiu'be  and  gardens,  which  have  since  become  the  true  city.  The  old 
quarter,  now  sunk  to  a  mere  'suburb,  has  lost  its  very  name,  and  is  now  called 
Karshiaku,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  of  the  Agheil  tribe.  At  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  river  both  banks  are  connected  by  two  bridges  of  boats,  each  some 
730  feet  long.  Formerly  Bagdad  spread  over  the  surrounding  plains,  where  it 
formed  ai^  aggl(>mei«.tion  of  forty  distinct  groups,  connected  by  lines  of  houses 
skirting  the  highways.  At  present  it  no  longer  fills  the  rectangular  space 
enclosed  by  the  ramparts,  half  of  which  is  covered  with  ruins.  Several  quarters 
coniBist  of  wretched  tumble-down  hovels  little  better  than  those  of  the  country 
villages.  Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole  Bagdad  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
cities  in  Turkey.  As  an  emporium  and  station  for  the  transit  trade,  it  receives  the 
produce  and  costly  wares  of  the  whole  of  Hither  Asia,  and  the  eight  English  and 
Turkish  steamers  now  plying  between  Bassora  and  Bagdad  no  longer  suffice  for 
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the  riverain  traffic  in  corn,  wool,  and  gall-nuts.  To  the  export  trade  the  local 
industries  contribute  largely ;  the  dates,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the  surrounding 
gardens  are  famous  throughout  the  East,  and  the  native  breeds  ox  horses,  and  white 
asses  speckled  with  henna,  command  the  highest  prices.  Besides  the  Moslem 
colleges  and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  schools,  Bagdad  possesses  a 
technical  institution  for  the  metal,  textile,  paper,  chemical,  and  other  industries. 
It  even  pays  some  attention  to  hygienic  matters,  and  a  fine  "  people's  garden," 

Fig.  87.— Bagdad.  ^ 
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watered  by  steam  hydraulic  works,  has  been  laid  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Thanks  to  the  improved  sanitary  arrangeflients,  the  plague,  which  carried  off  or 
dispersed  three-fourths  of  the  population  in  1831,  and  again  committed  serious 
ravages  in  1849  and  1877,  is  continuously  diminishing  in  virulence.  Bagdad  is 
also  better  protected  than  formerly  from  inundations  by  means  of  a  lofty  dyke 
constructed  round  the  town  walls.  But  the  "  Bagdad  date,"  another  form  of  the 
"  Aleppo  button,"  attacks  nearly  all  the  native  and  foreign  residents. 
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The  Turks  have  remained  strangers  in  Bagdad  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Meso- 
potamia, where  they  are  chiefly  represented  by  "the  official  and  military  classes. 
The  city  is  essentially  Arab,  as  much  in  speech  and  usages  as  in  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  the  people.  Yet  the  Jews  form  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  urban 
population,  being  thus  numerous  enough  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  they  speak  as  well  as  Arabic.  Most  of  the  Iranians,  including  many  of  the 
Babi  sect,  are  settled  beyond  the  ills  at  Ghadim,  Khatimnim,  or  Imnin-Musa,  3 
miles  north-west  of  the  upper  bridge  over  the  Tigris.  Above  the  houses  of 
Ghadim  rise  the  six  minarets  of  the  mosque  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Shiah 
martyr,  Musa-ibn-JafPar.  Bagdad  boasts  of  no  monument  comparable  to  this  Shia 
sanctuary,  which  is  approached  by  zealous  pilgrims  on  all-fours,  by  fashionable 
worshippers  in  the  comfortable  carriages  of  the  tramway.  Over  against  Ghadim 
stands  Madhim,  another  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  right  bank,  visited  by  the 
'•  orthodox  "  Sunnites. 

The  Ghadim  horse-railway  forms  the  first  section  of  a  system  of  lines  destined 
some  day  to  connect  Bagdad  with  Kerbela,  Nejef,  and  Ililleh  southwards,  and  north- 
wards with  Khanikin  or  Khanakin,  on  the  Persian  frontier.  From  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  Iranian  pilgrims  pass  yearly  through  this  place  to  the  Shiah  sanctuaries 
below  Bagdad.  Due  north  of  Khanikin,  in  the  fertile  Diyalah  basin,  the  modern 
city  of  Suleimanieh,  dating  only  from  1788,  occupies  a  strong  strategical  position 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Avroman,  where  it  guards 
the  Persian  frontier  and  serves  as  a  market  for  the  surrounding  Kurdish  tribes. 
In  the  same  Diyalah  Valley  the  large  village  of  Bakuha  lies  some  30  miles  north 
of  Bagdad  near  the  ruins  of  Dastagherd,  another  "  Eski  Bagdad,"  which  has  not 
yet  been  explored. 

The  plain  round  about  Bagdad  is  dotted  over  with  numerous  tclh,  one  of  which, 
the  Tell  Mohammed,  stands  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  Another,  18  miles 
farther  west,  bearing  the  name  of  Kasr-Nimrud,  or  "  Palace  of  Nimrod,"  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  Chaldea,  towering  over  130  feet  above  the  plain.  Like  the  other 
mounds  in  this  region,  it  consists  of  sun-dried  bricks  alternating  with  layers  of 
reeds.  Other  barrows  above  Bagdad  fringe  the  left  bonk  of  the  river,  like  a  long 
line  of  military  outposts ;  and  below  the  Diyalah  confluence  heaps  of  bricks  and 
earthenware  mark  the  sites  of  the  Madain  or  "  Two  Cities,"  ancient  capitals  facing 
each  other  on  either  side  of  the  Tigris.  Of  Scleucia,  the  city  on  the  right  bank, 
so-named  in  honour  of  the  sovereign  who  built  it  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
not  a  single  monument  survives,  and  the  traces  of  its  square  enclosures  are 
scarcely  to  be  recognised,  A  portion  of  this  old  Syrian  capital  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  erosions  of  the  stream,  while  fresh  land  has  been  added  on  the  left 
side  to  the  peninsula  where  stood  Ctesiphon,  capital  of  the  Parthians.  Of  the  city 
itself  little  remains  except  bricks  and  potsherds ;  but  the  palace  of  Chosroes 
Nurshivan,  dating  from  the  sixth  century  of  the  new  era,  still  lifts  its  colossal 
gateway  over  100  feet  above  the  plain.  This  Tak-i-Kesra  (Tak-Kosru),  or  Arch 
of  Chosroes,  leads  to  a  nave  160  feet  long,  grouped  round  which  is  a  structure 
several  stories  high,  laid  out  in  apartments  of  small  size.     The  ornaments  and 
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sculptures  have  disappeared,  but  the  majestic  archway,  the  only  pro-Mohummedan 
Persian  monument  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  is  all  the  more  imposing  in  its  nuked 
grandeur.  Beneath  this  vault  the  Arab  victors  on  the  fatal  field  of  Eaderia  found 
the  throne,  crown,  girdle,  and  standard  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Below  Madain  many  other  hillocks  recall  the  existence  of  vanished  cities,  while 
the  still  inhabited  villages  gradually  give  place  to  nomad  camping-grounds.  On 
the  route,  some  480  miles  long,  traversed  by  the  steamers  between  Bagdad  and 
Bassorah,  there  are  only  four  stations,  one  alone  of  which,  Kut-el-Amara,  founded 
in  1860,  has  become  a  market  for  himdreds  of  tribes.  Here  and  there  is  seen 
some  domed  shrine,  such  as  the  "  Tomb  of  Esau,"  and  near  the  Euphrates  junction 
that  of  Esdras,  the  latter  equally  venerated  by  Jew,  Christian,  and  Moslem.  The 
Shat-el-Hai  canal,  which  branches  from  the  Tigris  at  Kut-el-Amara,  flowing 
thence  southwards  to  the  Euphrates,  waters  a  cultivated  and  populous  district, 
containing  the  remains  of  some  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Chaldea.  Here  lies  Tello,  or 
Tell  Loh,  the  Sirtella  (Sirbula)  of  archoDologists,  where  the  explorations  of  M.  de 
Sarzec  suddenly  revealed  a  remarkable  period  of  art  antecedent  to  the  Niniveh 
and  Babylonian  epochs.  At  that  time  writing  had  not  yet  acquired  its  cimeiform 
aspect,  and  each  character  still  showed  the  vague  outlines  of  the  object  represented 
under  its  hieroglyphic  form.  The  monuments  of  Telle,  sculptured  in  hard  stone 
possibly  brought  from  Egypt,  there  being  none  in  the  country,  have  been  removed 
to  the  Louvre. 

Topography  of  the  Euphrates  Basin. 

The  Euphrates,  a  less  copious  stream  than  the  Tigris,  farther  removed  from  the 
fertile  upland  valleys,  and  hemmed  in  on  its  right  bank  by  the  wilderness,  has 
consequently  far  fewer  cities  above  Babylonia  proper.  Although  its  course  marks 
the  great  diagonal  line  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  a  lifeless 
artery  compared  with  its  eastern  rival.  But  formerly  it  was  not  so.  From  the 
issue  of  the  gorges  down  to  Susiana,  the  Tigris  was  lined  by  all  the  great  Assyrian 
cities.  But  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  south  of  the  Medic  wall,  nearly  all  the  towns 
stood  either  on  the  Euphrates  or  else  in  its  vicinity.  The  contrast  between  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  thus  corresponds  to  that  of  the  two  rivers 
themselves.  '-'v/        ■■■,.•-;■,.    :.{'-'-:-^ ■•;■■'-■;? ^  ./',:i"  ,',r.  ^.::.v..^-...i:^,..^f;■'-;. 

From  the  confluence  of  its  two  great  headstreams  down  to  the  issue  of  the 
Tauric  gorges,  the  Euphrates  has  nothing  to  show  except  a  few  insignificant  ; 
hamlets.  But  in  the  lateral  basin  of  the  Tokma-su  are  situated  the  two  capitals, 
Malatia  and  Azhuzu,  between  which  nearly  the  whole  urban  population  formerly 
migrated  with  the  seasons.  Malatia,  the  Melitene  of  the  Romans,  was  resorted  to 
in  winter,  but  quitted  in  summer  for  the  more  elevated  and  breezy  Azbiizu.  At 
present  this  movement  has  mainly  ceased,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having 
definitely  eettled  in  Azbuzu,  a  delightful  place,  where  every  house  has  its  foimtain, 
garden,  or  grove.  Gurun  and  Derendah,  the  two  chief  places  in  the  Upper  Tokma 
Valley,  are  also  mostly  abandoned  in  summer,  when  the  population  removes  to  the 
surrounding  districts.         ^     .i- 
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Samosata,  former  capital  of  Comagena  and  birthplace  of  liucian,  is  now  a 
ruined  hamlet,  less  important  than  the  small  town  of  Sitirrck,  which  lies  in  a 
lateral  valley  on  the  route  to  Diarbekir.  In  this  neighbourhood  have  ro<!ontly 
been  discovered  the  sumptuous  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Comagena, 
ornamented  with  colossal  statues  over  60  feet  high.  The  natives  regard  this 
structure  as  the  tomb  of  Nimrod,  legendary  hero  of  Mesopotamia,  wher.>.o  the 
name  of  Nimrud-dogh  that  they  have  given  to  the  surrounding  hills. 

Below  Samosata  follow  the  Turkish  town  of  Beheani  and  Rum-Kaleh,  or 
"  Castle  of  the  Romans,"  former  residence  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos.  Here  the 
Euphrates  was  at  one  time  crossed  by  the  great  caravan  route  which  has  now  been 
deflected  southwards  to  Bir  {^Bir-al-Dirat  or  Birejik),  where,  according  to  the 
Greek  legend  Bacchus  threw  the  first  bridge  over  the  river  on  his  march  to  the 

Fig.  88. — AiNTAB  AND  BiRsnK. 
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conquest  of  India.  An  isolated  blufE  on  the  left  bank  is  crowned  with  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  vast  fortress,  which  formerly  guarded  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  this  point.  Bir  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  with  an  Armenian  colony 
engaged  in  the  transit  trade,  and  near  the  citadel  numerous  Kurdish  families, 
burrowing  amidst  the  ruins  and  in  the  caves  of  the  limestone  rocks.  In  the 
district  much  barley  is  grown,  and  towards  the  west  lies  the  moimd  of  Balkis, 
where  were  found  some  fine  Roman  mosaics  and  paintings. 

The  main  highway  from  Bir  to  Alexandretta  traverses  the  small  town  of  Nizib 
and  its  olive  groves,  where  the  Turkish  defeat  in  1839  placed  Asia  Minor  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim-Pasha,  and  led  to  the  European 
intervention.  The  chief  place  in  this  region  is  Aintab,  which  develops  an 
amphitheatre  along  the  northern  slopes  overlooking  the  »Sajur  Valley.     Between 
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the  town  and  river  stands  an  art'iicial  lu'iund  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  now 
abandoned  fortress.  Aintub,  which  is  inhabited  chioHy  by  Turkomans,  has  few 
industries  but  does  a  hirgo  transit  trade,  us  the  chief  station  between  liirejik  and 
the  coast.  Towards  the  south-west  an  artificial  canal  continued  by  a  tunnel  8U0 
feet  long,  runs  from  the  Sajur  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Uok-su,  flowing  southwards 
to  the  plains  of  Aleppo.  This  cutting,  which  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
und  which  has  been  recently  restored,  thus  connects  the  Euphrates  basin  with  the 
closed  depression  of  which  Aleppo  occnpioi.'  the  lowest  level.  Roman  ruins  are  nume- 
rous in  this  district,  which  for  four  huivJicd  years  formed  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 

Fig.  89.— Orka. 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  Sajur  confluence,  stand  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Jarabis  (Jerablus),  which  till  recently  was  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  the  anoient  Europus.  But  the  explorations  of  Conder  and  Henderson 
have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  these  are  the  ruins  of  Karkhemhh,  the  long 
sought  for  capital  of  the  mysterious  Hittite  natiou.  The  sculp.,  ires,  carved  in  the 
basalt  and  limestone  rocks,  while  recalling  those  of  Assyria  present  some  original 
features.  The  inscriptions  appear  to  be  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  that  have  not 
yet  been  deciphered.  South  of  the  Sajur,  common  limit  of  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  languages,  iir-s  the  ruined  city  of  Bambyce,  the  present  Mambij,  which  was 
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ono  of  the  nuincnmn  Ilici-ft/ioliH  formerly  connccruted  to  the  suii  uud  to  tho  "  Orout 
Qoddesa."     It  bours  ulso  tho  numo  of  Mtifioy. 

KuRt  of  llirejik  tho  first  grout  ciiruvan  Htiitloii  on  the  route  to  MoshuI,  i'm  Or/a 
(ffr/tt),  tho  ancient  liohait  und  tho  EtfrHm  of  the  crusuderH.  Sttuiding  on  the  went 
bunk  of  tho  Kuru-chui,  which  flows  through  the  Nahr-Uelik  to  the  Kuphrutes, 
Urfu  in  flanked  by  the  udvanced  spurs  of  the  Top-dugh,  und  its  castle,  erected  by 
Justinian,  rises  above  a  steep  bluff  completely  isolated  by  moats  cut  40  foot 
through  the  live  rock.  A  triangular  rampart  strengthened  with  square  towers 
separates  tho  town  from  tho  wooded  and  fertile  district  watered  by  the  Kara-chai. 
From  the  citadel,  on  the  west,  a  view  is  afforded  of  tho  city,  with  its  domes  and 
minarets,  and  the  vino-clud  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills.     A  spring,  the  ancient 

Fiar-  00.— Ohka— MoHQiiK  ami  Foi'NTaiv  ok  Ahuaham. 


Callirhoe,  still  wells  up  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and  overflows  into  a  sacred  tank, 
in  which  are  mirrored  the  walls  of  a  mosque  consecrated  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  the  Khalil,  or  "  Friend  of  God."  Two  columns,  traditionally  attributed 
to  the  father  of  Israel,  stand  near  the  citadel,  and  the  surrounding  cliffs  are  pierced 
by  at  least  two  hundred  caves,  ancient  tombs  converted  into  modem  dwellings. 
In  the  city  are  some  mediaeval  remains,  including  fragments  of  the  palace  occupied 
by  the  princes  of  Courtenay,  rulers  of  Edessa  during  the  Crusades.  The  buildings 
of  Orfa  are  constructed  of  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  basalt,  producing  a 
very  pleasant  effect.  The  industries  are  restricted  mainly  to  weaving  and 
earthenware,  but  there  is  a  large  transit  trade,  and  consideiable  quantities  of 
wheat  are  now  exported.     Hundreds  of  half-sedentary  Bedouins  and  Kurds  pitch 
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fhoir  fontu  in  tho  lU'iKhlHJurluMMl,  an''  aro  omployt'^l  by  tho  Frmdi  Ooniiul  on  tlio 
<>xt«>nHivo  |)lantutii)iis  of  M«<j(>ri-Kh  i,  which,  buHiduM  ccrvulH,  yiuld  Hi'minif,  honi|>, 
und  cotton. 

All  tlio  citien  of  U|)|)or  MoMopotuniiu  uro  UNHOciiittnl  with  religiouH  eventH. 
Houth  of  <  )rfii,  Hurred  to  the  momory  of  Abriittuni,  Ilarran,  the  ancient  Charrir,  in 
mentioned  in  GeneHiM  an  having  Ix'en  the  reHidenco  of  the  name  patriarch,  and  hero 
Htar-worHliip  long  held  itn  ground.  Fartlutr  ount  Mardin  w  fuinuuH  uh  u  contro  of 
the  NectarieH  driven  into  the  mountuinH  tirHt  by  the  orthcxlox  (^hri->tiunH,  und  then 
by  the  MuHAuhnunN.  Nearly  half  of  the  population  iMilongs  to  vuriouH  ('hriHtiun 
HoctH — ChaldeanH,  HyrianH.  Jucobitos,  ArnieniauH,  booidea  the  more  recent  Cutholio 
and  Protostont  converts,  v lio  do  not  live  in  separate  quarterH.  Murdiii  is  thus  a 
city  of  mosques  and  churches,  colleges  and  schools.  It  is  picturesquel  '  inted 
«J,950  feet  above  the  sou,  on  u  crevussed  limestone  crag  crowned  with  ;.  \'hit« 
fortress  reputed  to  be  impregnable.  Some  15  miles  to  the  south-east,  the  maiw 
route  towards  Nisibiu  and  Mossul  passes  the  issue  of  u  gorge  formerly  defended  by 
the  Byzantine  city  of  Data.  The  crenelled  towers,  flights  of  steps,  galleries,  and 
colonnades,  hewn  in  the  live  rock,  have  been  preserved  intact ;  but  the  crowds  that 
once  swarmed  about  th'^  portals  und  temples  of  this  great  uuti  j'f^^ound  city  are 
now  represented  by  a  i.  w  Turkoman  families  crouching  here  and  there  amid  the 
caves  and  piles  of  refuse. 

Further  east  lie  Midyat,  metropolis  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  fur-favii  *!  Niaibin 
(Nisibi '),  residence  of  Tigrunes,  a  Roman  bulwark  against  the  Paithians,  >•  second 
Antioch,"  said  to  have  ut  one  time  contained  several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  sUe  18  nc*'"  marked  only  by  the  columns  of  a  temple,  and  a  bridge  thrown  by  the 
Rt/Qta  ;>.  a(;roi»  the  Jakhjukh,  a  foaming  torrent  rushing  headlong  down  to  the 
E[h-;'.-v2..  In  the  Ehabur  basin  to  the  south-west  of  Mardin,  Sachau  thought  he 
.h-.h'  discovered  the  long  sought  for  site  of  Tigranocertea  in  the  Tell  Ertnen,  or 
"  Armenian  Hills "  near  the  village  of  Dunaiair.  But  no  ruins  have  here  been 
found.  Raa-et-tin,  in  the  same  valley,  was  till  recently  the  centre  of  Chechenz 
settlers  from  Caucasia,  but  most  of  these  refugees  from  the  Russians  have  been 
massacred  by  the  Arabs,  or  driven  to  enlist  in  the  Turkish  police  service.  At  the 
foot  of  the  now  almost  desert  plain  runs  the  broken  range  of  the  Sinjar  Hills, 
whose  chief  town  Singaa,  the  Siagali  of  the  Kurds  and  Beled  of  the  Arabs,  is  the 
principal  market  of  the  Yezidis.  In  the  Jebel-Aziz,  west  of  this  range,  rumour 
speaks  of  a  "  bottomless  chasm,"  where  the  Yezidis  make  their  yearly  offerings  of 
gems,  gold,  and  silver,  to  the  devil. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  the  ruined  cities,  all  marked  by  mounds  crowned 
vvith  citadels,  are  more  numerous  than  the  still  inhabited  places,  which  are  them- 
selves mostly  mere  remnants  of  larger  towns.  Balia  is  reduced  to  a  dilapidated 
castle  standing  on  a  chalk  cliff,  where  the  river  trends  south-eastwards  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Thapaacua  has  disappeared,  and  Rakka,  just  above  the  Belik  confluence, 
successor  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Nikephorion,  Kallinikon  and  Leontopolia,  has  pre- 
served nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  palace  here  built  by  Harun-ar-Rashid 
when  he  made  it  his  capital.     On  the  neighbouring  Teffin  plains  were  fought  the 
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sanguinary  battles  between  the  armies  of  Ali  and  Moavieh,  which  decided  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  caliphate  at  the  cost  of  70,000  lives. 

Zelibi,  the  ancient  Zenobia,  perched  on  a  crag  on  the  caravan  route  between 
Palmyra  and  Persia,  still  shows  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  its  alabaster  monuments. 
The  route  is  now  guarded  by  the  garrison  town  of  Be'ir  (Der),  the  "  Convent," 
which  lies  240  miles  below  Birejik  by  water.  The  bridge  connecting  it  with  a 
large  and  fertile  island  in  the  Euphrates  was  swept  away  by  the  floods  in  1882. 
Farther  down,  the  Greek  city  of  Kirkesion,  till  recently  supposed  to  be  the 
Earkhemish  of  the  Hittites,  has  given  place  to  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Bmeirah, 
south  of  which  a  steep  rock  overlooking  the  little  town  of  Mayadini  is  crowned  by 
the  superb  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Rahaba,  supposed  to  be  the  biblical  Rehoboth. 

Anah,  the  ancient  Anetho,  is  a  imique  town  in  Western  Asia,  resembling  those 
straggling  places  on  the  Ceylon  and  Malabar  coasts,  where  an  endless  line  of  houses 
fringes  the  shaded  highways.  It  extends  some  five  miles  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  through  a  marvelldus  oasis  of  palm-groves,  vineyards,  figs,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  Anah  is  the  capital  and  chief  market 
of  the  Bedouins  who  have  their  camping-groimds  on  the  plains  between  Syria  and 
the  Euphrates.  On  the  opposite  side  lies  Ravah,  starting-point  of  the  caravans 
proceeding  to  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris. 

Farther  down  follow  Hadihah-el-  Uz,  Jibbah,  and  Hit,  the  last-named  famous 
for  its  asphalte  springs.  Hit  is  also  an  important  station  of  the  transit  trade 
between  the  two  rivers,  but  here  the  chief  riverain  port  is  Felujah,  terminus  of  the 
shortest  route  from  Bagdad  to  the  Euphrates.  Near  it  are  the  fertile  plains  of 
Saklaviyah,  where  are  bred  tens  of  thoiisands  of  camels  and  Arab  horses,  famous 
throughout  the  East.  These  grazing-grounds  are  continued  southwards  to  the 
marshy  tracts  bordering  the  Euphrates  in  ancient  Babylonia. 

"  Great  Babylon  "  itself  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  plain  dotted  over  with 
moimds  and  heaps  of  bricks,  the  remains  of  former  palaces  and  temples.  The 
space  enclosed  within  the  walls,  14  miles  both  ways,  or  some  200  square  miles 
altogether,  is  now  mainly  a  wilderness,  although  south  of  it  lies  Hilleh-et-Feidah, 
or  "  Hilleh  the  Vast,"  one  of  the  chief  inhabited  cities  of  Lower  Mesopotamia. 
Shaded  with  date-groves,  surrounded  by  magnificent  gardens,  laid  out  with  fine 
streets  well  kept  and  lined  with  rich  bazaars,  Hilleh  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  communicating  with  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  660  feet  long. 

The  huge  mound  lying  nearest  to  Bagdad,  and  specially  known  as  Babil 
("  Gate  of  God  "),  or  Mujelibeh  ("  The  Overthrown  "),  has  for  two  thousand  years 
supplied  the  bricks  used  in  building  all  the  surrounding  cities.  Even  now  whole 
families,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Babili  tribe,  who  claim  direct  descent  from  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  are  exclusively  employed  in  quarrying  these  materials.  But 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  highest  mound  is  the  Kmr,  or  "  Palace,"  which 
dates  from  Nabuchodonosor,  and  which  has  a  circuit  of  no  less  than  1,650  yards. 
Farther  south,  and  on  the  same  side,  the  Amran  mound  probably  marks  the  site  of 
the  hanging  gardens.      During  the  epoch  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexander, 
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this  hillock  served  as  a  necropolis,  doubtless  owing  to  the  advantages  presented  by 
the  vaulted  galleries  supporting  the  upper  platforms.  Still  farther  south  the  date- 
grove  encircling  the  village  of  Jumjumah  conceals  all  that  remains  of  the  market- 
place of  Babylon,  whence  have  been  exhumed  over  three  thousand  tablets  revealing 
the  financial  history  of  the  Chaldean  metropolis.  On  the  right  bank,  at  Hilleh, 
which,  according  to  Oppert,  was  the  industrial  quarter,  mounds  are  of  rare  occur- 


Fig.  91. — The  Mound  of  Basil. 
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rence,  and  all  vestiges  have  vanished  of  the  palace  here  erected  by  Semiramis  o.er 
against  the  Kasr  of  Nabuchodonosor.  The  complete  disappearance  of  the  monu- 
ments west  of  Babylon  must  be  attributed  to  the  fluvial  erosions  which  have  taken 
place  chiefly  on  the  right  bank.  Extensive  strips  of  soil  have  been  swept  away 
with  all  their  contents,  and  replaced  by  fresh  alluvial  matter.  Nevertheless  one 
famous  monument  still  stands  towards  the  south-west,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Borsippa,  near  the  marshes,  here  stretching  at  some  distance  parallel  with  the 
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right  bank  of  the  river.  This  is  none  other  than  the  Birs-Nhnrud,  or  "  Tower  of 
Babel "  itself,  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  structure  in  the  world,  which 
was  to  have  reached  the  heavens,  but  the  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
"  confusion  of  tongues."  Yet  this  vast  heap  of  earthenware  has  hitherto  yielded 
no  remains  anterior  to  Nabuchodonosor,  whose  name  alone  is  found  inscribed  on 
its  brick  tablets.  According  to  Rich,  it  is  140  feet  high,  exclusive  of  a  broken 
wall  raising  its  total  height  to  175  feet,  although  Strabo  gives  it  an  elevation  of 
one  stadium,  or  660  feet.     As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  present  aspect,  the 

Fig.  92.— Baiivlon. 
Boale  1  :  375,000. 
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Palm-groves.  Tilled  lands.  Pasture.  Marshes. 

-   Thedoables(iiiareof  dotted  Unes  marks  the  site  of  the  old  walls. 

6  Maes.  1, 

west  side  was  a  vertical  wall,  while  on  the  east  side  it  formed  a  series  of  terraces 
disposed  at  equal  intervals.  Long  a  puzzle  to  archaeologists,  this  structure  is  now 
known  to  have  been  the  "Tower  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  a  zigurat  or  observatory, 
like  that  of  Khorsabad. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  Babylon  or  any  of  the  other  ruined  cities  of  lower 
Chaldea  will  yield  any  monumental  sculptures  or  stone  records,  such  as  those  of  the 
Assyrian  cities.  Being  an  entirely  alluvial  region,  South  Mesopotamia  offered  no 
materials  to  the  builders,  except  its  reeds  and  scrub,  its  mud  and  asphalt,  loosely 
worked  up  for  the  Arab  hovels,  more  carefully  cast  in  moulds  for  durable  struc- 
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tures.  The  stone  required  for  the  statues  of  gods  and  kings  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  Iranian  border  ranges,  from  the  shores  of  Arabia,  or  even  from  Egypt.  But  if 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  contain  few  monuments  or  sculptures  in  stone,  they  abound  in 
brick  tablets  of  vast  antiquity,  carrying  the  records  of  mankind  back  many 
centuries  nearer  to  the  origin  of  human  culture.  On  a  canal  north  of  Babel  stood 
the  twin  cities  of  Sippar  and  Aghadeh,  which  flourished  some  forty  centuries  ago, 
when  the  extinct  Akkad  and  Samar  nations  were  struggling  for  empire.  In  the 
same  district  are  the  Abu-Uubba  mounds,  with  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  the 
sun,  where  dwelt  Xisuthrus,  king  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  marshy  and  often 
flooded  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates  south  of  Babel  is  dotted  over  with  the 
mounds  of  the  ancient  Erekh  (  Uriik),  the  Orkhe  of  the  Greeks,  and  Warka  of  the 
Arabs.  This  was  the  city  of  "  books,"  containing  the  oldest  library  in  Chaldea, 
and  here  hopes  are  entertained  of  some  day  discovering  the  whole  poetic  legend  of 
Isdubar,  some  fragments  only  of  which  have  yet  been  found.  The  history  of  the 
Deluge,  recorded  originally  on  the  bricks  of  Niniveh,  has  also  been  procured  in 
duplicate  at  Erekh.  This  place  is  surroimded  by  vast  cemeteries,  extending  for 
many  miles  in  some  directions.  The  dead  were  doubtless  sent  from  all  parts  of 
Mesopotamia  to  be  buried  here,  just  as  they  are  still  sent  from  Persia  to  Kerbela. 
In  the  early  Chaldean  epochs,  other  great  cities  stretched  farther  south  of  Babylon. 
Such  was  Ur,  a  flourishing  place  four  thousand  years  ago,  of  which  nothing  now 
remains  except  an  imposing  mound,  the  Mugheir  or  "  Bitumen  "  of  the  Arabs,  so 
named  from  the  material  used  in  cementing  its  brick  edifices. 

Babylon,  heir  of  all  these  venerable  cities,  preserves  the  prestige  conferred  by 
long  ages  of  culture  and  power.  The  Bedouin  approaches  its  mighty  remains 
with  awe  The  Jews,  recalling  the  "  Halls  of  Babylon,"  where  their  fathers  wept, 
Idok  on  the  place  of  their  captivity  as  a  second  fatherland.  Here  was  the  seat  of  a 
famous  school,  whence  came  the  learned  Rabbi  Hillel,  whose  teachings  were  enrolled 
in  the  Talmud,  and  here  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  Kabbala.  At  the  time  of  the 
journey  of  Benjamin  of  Tudelas,  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
Jews  were  settled  within  the  enclosures  of  ancient  Babylon.  All  the  money- 
lenders of  Hilleh  are  still  Jews,  and  they  also  hold  in  mortgage  most  of  the 
surrounding  lands  and  houses.  South  of  the  ruins  lies  their  colony  of  Kifil, 
grouped  round  a  tomb  believed  by  them  to  be  that  of  their  prophet  Ezekiel.  To 
this  venerated  shrine  flock  Jewish  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  and  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  have  at  times  been  encamped  on  the  plain  round  about  the 
village. 

The  memories  of  great  Babylon  may  possibly  have  also  intensified  the  fervour 
of  the  Shiah  pilgrims,  who  gather  from  the  extremities  of  Persia,  from  India  and 
the  Caucasus,  at  the  holy  cities  of  Kerbela  and  Nejef.  The  former,  lying  north- 
west of  Babylon,  west  of  Tuerij,  on  the  Hindieh,  is  surrounded  by  swamps  and 
stagnant  waters  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  great  canal  which  runs  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Nejef  lagoon.  Kerbela  is  encircled  by  avenues  of  palms,  which 
partly  shelter  it  from  the  malaria  of  the  neighbouring  marshes.  But  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  which  is  also  known  as  Meshed- Hussein,  stands  the  cemetery ; 
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or  rather  the  whole  place  is  one  vast  necropolis.  The  very  houses  serve  as  graves, 
and  earth  extracted  from  them  to  make  room  for  the  dead  is  retailed  in  talisman  ic 
cakes  to  the  pilgrims.  The  inhabitants  themselves,  amongst  whom  are  some 
thousand  Hindus,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  burying  the  dead  brought  hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  Shiah  world,  even  from  Bombay  itself  on  board  the  English  steamers. 
Thus  the  living  are  ever  in  contact  with  the  dead,  especially  in  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  faithful  come  to  lament  over  the  murder  of  Hussein.  In 
March  they  pass  on  to  Nejef,  or  Meshed- Ali,  the  city  of  the  "  Martyr  Ali,"  beneath 
whose  lofty  mosque  with  its  gilded  domes  the  bodies  are  deposited  in  a  vast  three- 
storied  crypt,  taking  precedence  according  to  the  price  paid  by  their  heirs.  A  group 
of  hovels  a  little  to  the  east  of  Nejef  is  all  that  remains  of  Kt^a,  which  was  at  one 

Fig.  93. — Old  Cities  op  Chaldea. 
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time  capital  of  the  caliphate,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  Babylon 
itself.  But  this  renowned  city  of  letters  and  art  is  now  known  only  by  those 
beautiful  inscriptions  in  "  Kufic  letters "  which  embellish  all  the  palaces  and 
mosques  of  the  great  architectural  epoch  of  Islam.  Pilgrims  proceeding  to  the 
shrine  of  Ali  avoid  this  place,  which  they  regard  as  accursed,  because  here  stands 
the  roofless  and  dilapidated  mosque  the  scene  of  Ali's  murder.  Of  Jlird  also,  another 
great  city,  nothing  is  left  but  ruins.  Near  Kerbela  is  the  village  of  El-Kadder, 
the  ancient  Kadesia,  where  was  fought  the  battle  which. put  an  end  to  the  national 
monarchy  of  Persia.     In  1801  the  Wahabites  seized  and  plundered  Kerbela. 

Below  Babylon  the  formerly  populous  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  not  yet  quite 
deserted.    One  of  the  routes  to  Nejef  traverses  the  village  of  Divanieh  on  the  right 
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eido,  which  is  here  fringed  with  rice-grounds.  Tiowcr  down  on  the  same  side  He 
Bamava,  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Shenafieh  canal,  and  Nazricli,  a  modern  place  near  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Shat-el-IIai.  The  latter  is  inhabited  by  Arabs  of 
the  MonteBk  tribe,  as  is  also  Suk-eah-Shiokh,  which  is  situated  near  the  marshes, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained  as  many  as  70,000  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  the  Sabians  have  a  church. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  stands  Korna,  traditionally  supposed  to  be 
the  "  City  of  Paradise,"  where  may  still  bo  seen  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil."  But  little  trade  is  here  done,  the  chief  port  on  the  Shat-el-Arab 
lying  lower  down  at  Jiaasora/t  (^Basrah),  about  midway  between  Korna  and  the  sea. 
When  Bagdad  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  Bassorah,  which  at  that 
time  stood  farther  west,  on  a  canal  communicating  with  the  main  stream,  was  the 
busiest  port  in  the  East,  and  contained  many  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  But 
partly  through  inundations,  partly  through  the  silting  of  the  canals,  it  lost  all  its 
trade,  and  of  the  old  town  nothing  remains  except  a  heap  of  bricks  near  the  little 
towns  of  Zoheir,  and  Jebel-Sinan,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Teredon  of  Nabuchodonosor  and  Alexander.  The  new  town  of  Bassorah,  dating  at 
least  from  the  sixteenth  century,  lies  nearly  2  miles  west  of  the  Shot-el- Arab,  on  a 
canal  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  English  have  established  their  dockyards  and 
warehouses.  The  Turkish  arsenal  lies  3  miles  higher  up,  at  the  busy  little  town  of 
Maaghil.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  date-palms,  noted  for  their  exquisite  flavour, 
flourish  in  the  moist  district  of  Bassorah,  the  plantations  stretching  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Shat  for  some  36  miles,  and  at  some  points  extending  6  miles  inland. 
On  the  opposite  or  Persian  side,  nothing  is  seen  except  a  few  clumps  of  neglected 
date- trees,  and  the  striking  contrast  between  the  two  riverain  tracts  has  been 
appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Turkish  over  the  Persian  adminis- 
tration. But  the  plantations  on  the  Ottoman  side  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  port  of  Koceit,  who  form  a  sort  of  independent  commonwealth. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  value  of  the  Bassorah  dates,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  seventy  varieties,  hab  increased  sixfold ;  yet  even  before  this 
event  the  yearly  export  averaged  about  £80,000.  Cereals  also  are  here  grown  in 
such  quantities  that,  to  save  the  cost  of  transport,  wheat  is  used  as  fodder  and  even 
as  fuel. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  lies  the  seaport  of  Fao,  residence  of  the 
riverain  pilots,  the  custom  house  officers  and  officials  connected  with  the  semaphore 
and  telegraph  services.  The  annual  traffic  at  this  place  exceeds  500,000  tons. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  Persian  riverain  port  of  Mohammerah  lies  higher  up,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Shat  with  the  canal  flowing  from  the  Karun. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ASIA  MINOR. 


HE  terms  Asia  Minor  and  Anatolia,  now  used  synonymously,  are  of 
Byzantine  origin  ;  but  their  meaning  has  gradually  l)een  modified 
during  the  course  of  centuries.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  of  the  new  era,  the  expression  Asia  Minor  was  already 
applied  to  the  peninsula  comprised  between  the  Cyprus  waters,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  course  of  the  Halys,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  continent, 
the  •'  Greater  Asia,"  as  it  was  then  called.  In  the  same  way  Anatolia,  at  first 
designating  a  small  portion  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and,  under  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent,  the  ofHcial  name  of  a  particular  province,  at  last  acquired  a  general 
meaning,  replacing  the  term  Rum  or  Romania,  which  custom  hud  attributed  to 
the  Byzantine  provinces  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Osmanli.  The  Turks 
themselves  use  the  Greek  term  under  the  modified  forms  of  Anadoli  or  Anadolu,  as 
synonymous  with  the  western  expressions,  the  "  East  "  and  the  •'  Levant." 

Both  terms  are  now  employed  in  a  sufficiently  definite  sense,  being  applied  to  a 
clearly  defined  physical  region,  whose  extreme  south-eastern  angle  is  marked  by 
the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun  ( Alexandretta),  which  penetrates  far  inland  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria.  The  natural  frontier  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  indicated  by  the 
mountain  range  forming  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Syrian  crests,  and  con- 
stituting the  water-parting  bo' .  een  the  Jihun  ( Pyrarais)  and  the  Euphrates  basin. 
But  towards  the  north-east  cornt  the  frontier  line  becomes  somewhat  vague,  where 
the  Pontine  Alps  rim  parallel  with  the  Euxine.  Here  a  purely  conventional 
geographical  frontier  has  been  traced  from  the  Sivas  plateau  to  the  Yasun  head- 
land, across  the  valley  of  the  Ghermili,  a  tributary  of  the  Yeshil-irmak.  Within 
these  limits  the  peninsula  covers  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  France,  but  with 
scarcely  one-fifth  of  its  population. 

Yet  Anatolia  might  well  sustain  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  richest  lands  in 
Europe.  Doubtless  most  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  elevated  tablelands  and 
mountains,  the  mean  altitude  being  scarcely  less  than  3,500  feet.  But  millions 
might  be  easily  supported  in  the  exuberant  valley  of  the  Meander  and  other  plains 
facing  the  Archipelago.  Even  on  the  uplands  of  the  interior,  multitudes  might  be 
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BUNtiiinod  where  iiotliin^  now  in  mmn  but  the  tents  of  noinud  puHtors,  and  wh»>rc  the 
Burfuce  JH  Htrtiwn  with  cifioH  in  ruinn.  Here  the  great  altitude  in  balunccd  by  the 
lower  latitude,  imd  on  the  slopeH  fuciug  southwards  the  climate  is  almost  tropical. 

Genkrai.  Survey. 

Asia  Minor  enjoys  a  special  advantage  in  the  remarkable  development  of  its 
seaboard  comparod  with  its  total  ureu.  Kastwards,  both  on  the  Euxine  and  Mediter- 
ranean, the  coast  dowribes  long  semicircular  undulations,  which  towards  the  south- 
west corncrH  are  replaced  by  deep  inlets.  Here  the  great  projections  themselves 
ramify  into  Hmaller  headlands  in  a  sea  studded  with  countless  islands  and  islets. 
Thus  the  coast-line  between  the  Dardanelles  and  Rhodes  is  at  least  four  times,  and 
including  the  shores  of  all  the  inhabited  islands,  fully  ten  times  longer  than  the 
distance  as  the  bird  flies. 

At  the  same  time  the  western  section  of  Asia  Minor  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  arbitrary  character  of  conventional  divisions.  Certainly  the  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  river  valleys,  right  up  to  the  mountains  and  plateaux  of  the  interior, 
nowhere  present  an  Asiatic  aspect ;  they  belong  geographically  as  well  as  histori- 
cally not  to  Asia  but  to  Europe.  On  both  sides  of  the  intervening  waters  the 
climate  corresponds ;  the  seaboard  has  the  same  appearance  and  formation ;  popula- 
tions of  the  same  race  have  here  settled  over  against  each  other,  and  have  taken 
part  in  a  common  historic  movement.  So  far  from  separating  Hellas  from  Anatolia, 
the  ^geaii  Sea  has  on  the  contrary  cemented  their  union  by  affording  free  scope 
for  mutual  intercourse  from  island  to  island,  from  shore  to  shore.  As  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Athens  and  Smyrna,  on  either  side  of  the  archipelago,  have  remained 
Greek  cities,  spite  of  conquests  and  repeated  barbaric  invasions  advancing  at  first 
from  east  to  west,  later  on  reacting  from  the  west  to  the  eost. 

Nevertheless,  a  remarkable  contrast  is  presented  by  the  two  Greek  domains. 
While  the  Peloponesus,  as  indicated  by  its  very  name,  is  rather  an  island  than  a 
peninsula,  and  continental  Greece  itself  an  almost  exclusively  maritime  land, 
separated  by  lofty  ranges  from  the  northern  mainland,  the  richly  diversified 
Ionian  coastlands  form  on  the  contrary  a  natural  dependence  of  the  inland  plateaux. 
The  communications  between  the  seaboard  and  uplands  are  doubtless  rendered 
difficult  by  the  intervening  hoyhaz  or  rugged  hills,  which  often  approach  close  to 
the  shore.  In  certain  places  also  the  river  valleys  on  the  Ionian  coast  are  rendered 
almost  inaccessible  to  each  other  by  the  encircling  ridges,  so  that  the  Hellenes 
were  long  enabled  here  to  preserve  their  original  autonomy  and  culture  on  the  very 
flank  of  powerful  Asiatic  monarchies,  from  which  they  were  separated  only  by  a 
few  miles  of  rocky  hills.  But  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  in  a  general  way 
continuous  intercourse,  an  uninterrupted  exchange  of  commodities,  ideas,  and  even 
family  ties,  was  from  remote  times  established  between  the  maritime  and  inland 
provinces  of  Anatolia.  Herein  consists  the  original  character  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  human  progress  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
a  region  which  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  lands  incapsulated  one  in  the 
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other — a  sfction  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  so  to  miy,  dovetuih'd  in  a  detached  strip 
of  the  European  s<'ulK)urd. 

As  a  hij^hwuy  for  the  eastern  peoples  moving  westwards,  Asia  Minor  t'ornis  the 
natuial  continuation  of  the  Armenian  plateaux  and  "Medic  Strait."  Jiut  ut  this 
extremity  of  Asia,  u  time  necessarily  arrived  when  the  further  western  movement 
of  the  Asiatic  peoples  was  arrested.  In  the  north-west  ulone,  where  the  marine 
waters  uro  c(mtracted  in  the  Uosphorus  and  Ilellesjwnt  to  the  proportions  of  a 
river,  the  migrations  from  one  continent  to  the  other  could  be  effected  under  easy 
conditions.  Elsewhere  the  relations  between  EuroiH)  and  Asia,  impeded  by 
extensive  maritime  tracts,  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  displacement  of  the  musses, 
but  rather  by  the  action  of  war  and  commerce.  At  the  sumo  time  a  decided 
contrast  Ix^twoen  the  populations  of  the  peninsula  was  brought  about  by  the 
physical  and  climatic  differences  existing  between  the  elevated  inland  plateaux  and 
the  low-lying  maritime  region.  Thus  was  developed  in  Anatolia  itself  the  zone 
of  transition  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents,  between  loniuns  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Lydians  or  Phrygians  on  the  other.  Here  also  the  genius  of  the 
maritime  Hellenes  accomplished  that  marvellous  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  general  culture  brought  from  Ghaldea,  Assyria,  Persia,  the 
Semitic  world,  and  even  indirectly  from  remote  Egypt  itself.  They  gave 
practical  effect  to  all  these  foreign  materials,  transmitting  the  new  inheritance  to 
their  kinsmen  in  the  archipelago  and  on  the  coasts  of  continental  Greece. 
Anatolia  has  been  likened  to  a  hand  extended  by  Asia  to  Europe.  But  this  hand 
would  have  failed  to  impart  its  benefits  but  for  the  Hellenes  acting  as  intermedi- 
aries between  the  two  continents.     •  ' 

In  few  other  regions  of  the  globe  has  more  history,  in  the  language  of  Curtis, 
been  condensed  within  a  narrower  area,  Rival  populations  were  irresistibly 
attracted  to  a  seaboard  presenting  so  many  physical  advantages — a  delightful 
climate,  a  coast  diversified  by  endless  inlets  and  headlands,  rich  alluvial  plains 
yielding  in  abundance  all  kinds  of  plants  useful  to  man.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plateaux  and  inland  valleys  sought  to  retain  possession  of  the 
riverain  valleys  giving  access  to  the  j^gean  Sea ;  on  the  other,  the  seafaring 
peoples,  traders  or  pirates,  endeavoured  to  gain  a  footing  on  such  inviting  territory. 
After  long  vicissitudes  of  sanguinary  struggles  and  wholesale  extermination, 
commemorated  in  the  old  myths  and  poems,  the  issue  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  more  active  and  energetic  maritime  tribes.  Greeks  of  diverse  stocks,  Leleges, 
lonians,  Dorians,  seized  the  most  convenient  seaports,  and  the  towns  founded  by 
them  rose  to  great  power  and  influence.  They  became  the  true  cradle  of  Western 
culture,  for  from  these  centres  were  diffused  those  combined  elements  of  the  various 
Egyptian,  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Indian  civilisations,  those  artistic  and  scientific 
impulses  by  which  the  European  world  is  still  vivified.  Here  the  Homerides  sang 
the  oldest  songs  of  Mediterranean  literature ;  here  Ionian  art  attained  the  acme  of 
its  grace  and  splendour;  here  their  sages  enunciated  those  problems  on  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  which  are  still  discussed  by  modem  philosophy  ;  and  it 
was  in  Miletus,  a  renowned  Anatolian  city,  that  over  two  thousand  four  hundred 
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yoarH  df^n  tho  firNt  <-1iartN  wor«  »mgTuvo<l  on  bronzo  pluton  by  Anftxiinnndor,  IfrciitmuB, 
AriNtii^iiniM.  Vi't  full  jiiistic«>  JN  I'i  ly  (liin<>  to  tli(>M(>  AHJiitic  llt^llciicM.  JiiHt  as  for 
nmiiy  cciiluricH  (Jr»'('<'t'  itMcIf  wiih  vi«'w«'<l  tbroii^b  ii  Uoiiiaii  utiiioNplion',  no  by  ii 
iiuluriil  liiw  of  |M>rN]M>(;tiv(>  lli-llniic  Anatolia  jh  Htill  (■t)nt«'in|)latt><l,  ovci-Nliadowt'd,  an 
it  wore,  by  continental  (iriHJce.  Now,  liowovor,  tho  diwujvi'rit'M  of  iircliii>olo^y 
hiive  Hhown  tbat  AHiatic,  (in  ceo  not  only  t«M»k  tho  loud  in  jMunt  of  tin»>,  Imt  wiw 
novcr  nurpaHw^l  by  Imt  l'lurop<>un  MiMtor  in  tho  works  of  art.  "  Ionian  cnltiiro," 
wriloM  I'frrot,  "  wan  tho  Hprin^tido  of  (Jrook  cultnn'.  To  \wr  the  worhi  is  indobtod 
for  opio  and  lyric  pootry,  tho  iirMtlin^^n  of  lioUonic  ^oniuH."  AmIu  Minor  wan  tho 
birthplace  of  llonior,  of  ThuloH,  of  lloruclituH,  rythuj?oruH,  und  IIorcMlotUH.  And 
while  tho  full  bla/o  of  Hcienco  and  IcttorH  nooinN  in  Kuropoan  (iroeco  to  bo  mainly 
centred  in  AthenH,  it  waH  diffused  on  the  Asiatic  nido  throughout  many  centroN, 
fiuch  aH  I'eryfuniUH,  Smyrna,  KphoHUH,  MiletUH,  IfalicarnaHNUH. 

Jtut  how  }>rofound  tho  ditferonco  between  tho  loniu  of  thoHO  days  und  tho 
modern  Turkish  province  of  Anadoli !  80  striking  is  the  contrast,  thut  tho  nume 
of  Asia  Minor  conjures  up  tho  memory  of  its  glorious  past,  without  u  thought  for 
its  present  stuto  of  decuy.  The  tongue  refuses  ulmost  to  name  its  cities  und 
provinces  by  their  cimtemporury  designations,  und  the  mind  lovos  to  still  think  of 
them  us  they  existed  two  thousund  yours  ugo.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unfuir 
merely  to  echo  the  current  churges  uguinst  the  Osmunit,  us  if  they  ulono  were  to 
blame  for  tho  decadence  of  Anutoliu.  As  Chihuchoif  remurks,  its  Turkish 
concpierors  succeeded  to  an  alreudy  ruined  inheritunce,  ruined  by  the  repeutod 
dovustuting  wurs  und  mussucrcs  that  followed  ouch  other  from  the  urri\ul  of  the 
Roniuns  down  to  tho  Crusades  und  the  Mongol  incursions.  Some  of  the  chunges 
thut  huve  ensued  must  also,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  climatic  conditions  and  to 
a  bud  treatment  of  the  soil.  Of  timber-growing  lands,  few  have  suifered  more  than 
Asiu  Minor  from  reckless  waste.  Many  old  records  speak  of  forests  covering 
extensive  tracts,  where  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  urid  solitudes  or  stunted 
scrub.  The  extremes  of  temperature  between  the  seasons  have  certainly  been 
intensified  by  the  disappearance  of  the  woodlands.  To  tho  same  cause  are  due  the 
prolonged  droughts  und  the  sudden  inundations  in  the  riverain  vuUeys.  Less 
subject  to  control  thun  formerly,  the  running  wuters  huve  developed  vast  morasses, 
poisoning  tho  atmosphere  and  almost  depopulating  whole  districts.  In  certain 
low-lying  tructs  the  villuges  standing  on  the  sites  of  once  flourishing  cities  are 
altogether  uninhabitable  in  summer.  In  some  of  the  most  dangerous  parts,  the 
malarious  exhulutions  ure  felt  even  at  altitudes  of  6,000  feet.  And  besides  the 
devastations  of  miasmatic  endemics,  the  country  has  also  been  frequently  ravaged 
by  frightful  epidemics,  which  have  spread  thence  westwards  to  the  seaports  of  Italy, 
Fronce,  and  Spain. 

But  despite  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  Anatolia,  sjrmptoms  are  not 
lacking  of  a  brighter  future.  The  work  of  European  culture  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  peopling  of  new  worlds  across  the  Atlantic  and  at  the  Antipodes. 
It  has  also  begun  to  re-act  on  the  eastern  lands  whence  came  the  first  elements  of 
its  civilisation.     The  work  of  g^graphical  exploration  has  already  been  all  but 
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accoinpliMlit'd  alnii^  all  th<>  iiiiiiii  liii*>M  of  (HmimuiiitMitioii  atTDMM  Anatolia,  and  tliin 
ff<>iu<ral  Nurvi'v  in  now  lN>in^  coinplcnw-ntt'd  i)y  morn  dt'tailt^d  and  a('<Mirat«>  ItH-al 
rowarch.  l-'roin  th«»  m'aljoard  the  progroHH  of  diseovory  in  movin|(  inland,  wlicri'  a 
rich  Held  of  (>x|>lomtion  awaitM  the  ai'(!hiiM)lo^iHt  in  tho  nuni«<rouN  artiticial  nioiindH, 
pih'N  of  rt'fiiHo,  Ncpuichral  niontintcntH,  broken  Hhafts,  dinniantled  Ntron^hohlM,  half- 
burird  citioH,  Htrewii  over  the  plateaux. 

ANATf)|,IAN    MoiNTAIN    SVHTKMN. 

The   Anatolian   rectangle  may,   roughly  M|K«aking,  Ik)   descrilwd   as  a   plone 
inclined  towards  the  Black  8ea,     All  the  more  elevated  lands  and  main  ranges  are 
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massed  in  the  southern  section  of  th(  peninsula,  along  the  Mediterranean  seaboard. 
The  northern  slopes  of  these  uplands  merge  imperceptibly  in  the  central  plateaux, 
which  are  themselves  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  river  valleys,  gradually 
broadening  out  and  draining  to  the  Euxine.  But  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the 
coast-line  advances  in  a  vast  convex  curve  into  the  sea,  independent  and  almost 
isolated  masses  rise  between  the  Kizil-irmak  and  Sakaria  river  basins,  skirting  on 
its  northern  edge  an  extensive  central  plain,  whose  deeper  parts  are  still  flooded  by 
the  remains  of  an  inland  sea.  The  ranges  which  follow  at  some  distance  the 
line  of  the  southern  shore,  and  which  are  broken  into  irregular  chains  and  moun- 
tain masses,  are  mainly  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  convex  side 
facing  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  curve  turned 
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towards  the  Euxine.      This  southern  orographic  system  takes  the  collective  name 
of  the  Taurus. 

But  like  that  of  the  Caucasus,  this  appellation  of  Taurus  was  one  of  those 
vague  terms  applied  by  the  ancients  to  different  and  often  far  removed  ranges. 
The  term  Davr  or  Davri,  still  occurring  throughout  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  is 
merely  a  modified  form  of  the  same  word.  But  according  to  the  most  accepted 
usage,  by  Taurus  was  understood  the  whole  system  of  crests  running  from  the 
western  headlands  of  Anatolia  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  extreme  east,  and 
forming  the  diaphragm  of  the  continent.  At  present  the  name  is  still  applied  in 
a  general  way  to  several  distinct  chains  of  Hither  Asia,  each,  however,  carefully 
distinguished  by  some  secondary  local  designation.  Thus  the  Armenian  Taurus 
comprises  collectively  the  whole  of  the  south-western  Armenian  highlands  which 
are  pierced  by  the  Euphrates  on  its  way  to  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  The  Cilician 
Taurus  forms  in  the  same  way  the  angular  rampart  rising  above'  the  valley  of  the 
Seihun  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  this  again  is  followed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  Isaurian,  Pisidian,  and  Lycian  Taurus.  The  local  Turkish 
names,  whose  sense  is  more  defined,  are  applied  to  distinct  highland  groups. 

In  the  regions  of  Upper  Armenia  and  Pontus,  lying  north  of  the  Murad,  the 
continental  axis  is  formed  by  the  Pontine  ranges  skirting  the  Black  Sea,  whereas 
in  Anatolia  it  trends  southwards  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  both  systems  are 
connected  by  a  transverse  ridge  running  north-east  and  south-west,  in  the  same 
direction  as  all  the  hills,  valleys,  and  coast  lines  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
first  link  between  the  Pontine  and  Cilician  Alps  is  the  Karabel-dagh,  which  runs 
from  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  at  Eghin  to  the  head-streams  of  the  Eizil- 
irmak.  Tt  attains  at  one  point  an  absolute  elevation  of  5,800  feet ;  but  relatively 
to  the  surrounding  plateaux,  which  have  a  mean  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  very  moderately  elevated  chain  of  hills.  With  it  begins  the 
system  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  develops  a  series  of  parallel  barriers  running  in 
a  south-westeriy  direction,  and  standing  out  all  the  more  boldly  that  their  base 
has  been  profoundly  eroded  by  the  Seihun  and  its  tributaries.  Besides,  these 
rocky  walls,  intersected  at  intervals  by  narrow  difficult  passes,  really  increase  in 
altitude  as  they  advance  southwards.  The  Ehanziu-dagh  ("  Wild  Boar  Moim- 
taiu  "),  and  Bimbogha-dagh  ("  Mountain  of  the  Thousand  Bulls  "),  and  some  other 
peaks,  remain  snow-clad  till  the  month  of  July,  while  many  rocky  gorges  develop 
perennial  snow-fields.  One  of  the  Kozan-dagh  crests  rises  to  a  height  of  9,350 
feet,  and  another  in  the  Kermez-dagh  chain,  east  of  the  river  Seihun,  attains  an 
elevation  of  10,650  feet.  The  copious  rainfall  on  this  southern  portion  of  the 
Anti-Taurus,  as  compared  with  the  rolling  plateaux  farther  north,  fosters  a  much 
richer  vegetation,  in  which  extensive  woodlands  are  interspersed  with  grassy  and 
flowery  slopes.  Some  of  the  valleys  draining  to  the  Seihun  thus  present  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  variety  of  their  plants  and  their  brilliant  verdure  to  the 
impoverished  flora  of  the  central  Anatolian  regions. 
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The  Anti-Taurus  and  Cilician  Taurus, 

The  various  broken  ridges,  which  follow  each  other  in  a  general  south-westerly 
direction,  with  a  slight  convexity  towards  the  west,  bear  no  collective  local 
designation.  Nor  can  the  terra  Anti-Taurus  applied  to  the  system  by  geographers 
be  justified,  for  it  docs  not  stand  like  a  rival  over  against  the  Cilician  Taurus,  but 
both  of  these  highlands  belong  to  the  same  orographic  system,  interrupted  only  by 
a  slight  intervening  fault.  The  Anti- Taurus  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Cilician 
mountains,  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  Pyrenees  the  Mediterranean  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  Atlantic  section,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  Aran 
Valley.  In  the  Taurio  system  the  breach  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Zamantia- 
su,  the  most  copious  western  affluent  of  the  Seihun.  To  the  west  rise  the  Ala-dagh 
crests,  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cilician  Taurus;  eastwards  the 
Ghadin-bali  and  Kozan-dagh  form  the  southern  termination  of  the  Anti-Taurus, 
although  the  Ealeh-dagh,  the  Ehanzir-dagb,  and  several  other  chains  regarded  as 
belonging  to  this  section  of  the  Taurio  highlands,  are  continued  to  the  west  of  the 
Zamantia-su.  Farther  east  the  Eermez-dagh  merges  through  the  Bcrut  group 
(8,000  feet)  in  other  parallel  ramparts,  as  regularly  disposed  as  those  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  but  running  in  a  different  direction,  from  west  to  east.  These  constitute  the 
Armenian  Taurus,  which  deflects  the  Euphrates  for  some  distance  eastwards,  before 
allowing  its  waters  to  escape  through  a  series  of  deep  gorges  southwards.  On  the 
south  the  Ghiaur-dagh,  or  "  Mountain  of  Unbelievers,"  so  named  from  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians  inhabiting  its  valleys,  forms  the  south-eastern  barrier  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  here  clearly  marked  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ak-su,  flowing  to 
the  Jihun,  The  Ghiaur-dagh,  which  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  is  connected 
by  a  transverse  ridge  with  the  Syrian  Amanus  range.  Interrupted  by  profound 
depressions,  it  reappears  on  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  where  it  develops  the  two 
headlands  of  Jebel  Nur  and  Jebel  Missis.  These  hills  are  skirted  southwards  by 
the  Jihun,  beyond  the  broad  alluvial  plain  of  which  they  are  continued  by  a 
number  of  heights,  formerly  islets  in  the  gulf,  but  now  connected  by  swampy 
tracts  with  the  mainland,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  the  steep  promontory  of 
Eara-tash,  or  the  "  Blackrock." 

The  Cilician  Taurus,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  the  majestic  Ala-dagh, 
which  culminates  in  the  Apish-Eardagh,  over  11,000  feet  high.  But  here  the 
crests  are  so  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  other  transverse  or  parallel  ridges,  that  a 
clear  idea  of  the  main  axis,  with  its  snowy  peaks,  can  be  formed  only  by  surveying 
it  from  some  commanding  summit  at  a  distance.  And  although  forming  the  south- 
eastern scarp  of  the  Anatolian  plateau,  these  lofty  uplands  nowhere  form  a  true 
water-parting.  Two  rivers  rising  on  the  uplands  north  of  them  force  their  way 
through  the  Ala-dagh  on  their  course  to  the  Seihun,  which  is  itself  formed  by  all 
the  streams  issuing  from  the  parallel  valleys  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  The  two  gorges 
traversed  by  the  Goklu-su  and  Chekid-su  are  absolutely  impracticable,  so  that  the 
range  has  here  to  be  crossed  by  dangerous  passes,  one  of  which  in  the  old  itineraries  is 
named  the  Earghah-Eermez,  "  Impassable  by  the  Raven."    The  only  route  by  which 
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artillery  could  penetrate  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Anatolia  ascends  the  river 
Cydnus  north  of  Tarsus,  beyond  which  it  plunges  into  the  lateral  gorge  of  the 
Gulek-boghaz,  thereby  turning  the  escapments  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  Chekid- 
su  ravine. 

The  Pylao,  or  "  Cilioian  Gates,"  as  this  passage  is  called,  have  an  altitude  of 
3,200  feet,  and  were  at  all  times  of  vital  strategic  importance.  Here  terminates  the 
diagonal  line  running  from  the  Bosphorus  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alcxandrctta,  and  this  route  must  be  taken  by  military  expeditions  advancing  from 
Constantinople  towards  the  Syrian  coast,  or  towards  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates 
where  it  enters  Mesopotamia.  No  highway  is  more  famous  in  the  annals  of  war- 
fare than  this  narrow  defile,  where  converge  all  the  routes  of  the  peninsula.  Even 
before  the  days  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander  it  had  been  forced  by  many  invading 
hosts,  and  since  then  it  has  been  frequently  used  down  to  recent  times.  In  1836 
Ibrahim- Pasha,  victorious  at  Nizib,  strongly  fortified  the  Gulek-boghaz  to  bar  the 
road  against  the  Turkish  armies.  All  the  paths  crossing  the  crest  were  also  ren- 
dered impassable  by  artificial  works,  and  the  whole  of  the  Cilician  Taurus  was 
converted  into  an  impregnable  citadel.  Some  remains  of  the  formidable  Egyptian 
lines  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  some  older  works  constructed  by  the  Genoese  and 
Armenians.  Above  the  route  traversing  the  Gulek-boghaz,  may  be  distinctly  seen 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  road  cut  in  the  live  rock  either  by  the  Assyrians  or  the 
Persians.  At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  defile  stands  a  ruined  altar  with  two 
votive  tablets,  the  inscriptions  on  which  have  been  effaced,  as  has  also  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  gates,  which  were  closed  in  time  of  war.  At  present  the 
Cilician  Gates  have  lost  their  strategic  value,  but  retain  their  commercial  impor- 
tance, notwithstanding  the  charges  imposed  by  the  inland  custom-houses  on  every 
camel- load.  AUt)'.;.  gorges  intersecting  the  Taurus  range  present  a  meteorological 
phenomenon  analogous  to  that  observed  in  the  Sefid-rud  ravine  between  the  Iranian 
plateau  and  the  Caspian  lowlands.  A  fierce  wind  here  constantly  prevails,  blowing 
alternately  up  and  down  the  narrow  valleys  according  to  the  diurnal  oscillations  of 
temperature. 

The  whole  of  the  western  section  of  the  Cilician  Taurus,  terminating  eastwards 
at  the  Chekid-su  Valley,  is  specially  known  as  the  Bulgar-dagh.  This  is  the  range 
visible  from  the  sea  along  the  northern  horizon,  and  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  the 
"  Taurus  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  And  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  loftiest  Anatolian 
chains,  as  well  as  one  of' those  which,  in  their  bold  outlines,  jagged  crests,  and  rich 
vegetation,  most  resemble  the  west  European  highlands.  But  the  culminating 
peaks  of  the  Bulgar-dagh  are  rather  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
they  are  also  disposed  parallel  to  a  marine  shore,  where  the  white  groups  of  houses 
arc  seen  nestling  amidst  dense  tufts  of  the  feathery  palm.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Bulgar-dagh,  11,650  feet,  or  some  300  feet  higher  than  Maladetta  in  the 
Pyrenees,  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of  Metdesis.  It  wa«  first  ascended  in  1836 
by  the  engineer  Russeger,  who  from  its  summit  enjoyed  a  superb  prospect, 
embracing  all  the  chief  peaks  of  the  range,  and  the  chaos  of  uplands  limiting  the 
north-eastern  horizon.     Here  the  mountains  present  an  endless  variety  of  form  and 
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colour,  terraces,  pyramids,  needles,  some  red  or  yellow,  others  grey  or  black,  and 
ever  shifting  with  the  shifting  lights.  In  these  spurs  of  the  Bulgur-dagh  are 
situated  the  rich  argentiferous  lead  mines  of  the  Bulgar-maden,  beyond  which  rise 
the  Ala-dagh  and  Anti-Taurus.  To  the  north  are  faintly  mirrored  the  great  lakes 
of  the  plateau,  above  which  sparkle  the  eternal  snows  of  Arjish,  culminating  point 
of  the  peninsula.  Southwards  the  view  commands  the  slope  of  the  whole  range, 
with  its  advanced  spurs  and  ramparts,  beyond  which  are  visible  the  shores  of 
Syria  as  far  as  Latakieh,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  waters  the  faint  outlines  of 
the  Cyprus  hills  in  the  hazy  distance. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern  position  and  complete  exposure  to  the  solar  rays, 
the  Bulgar-dagh  remains  wrapped  for  several  months  in  a  snowy  mantle,  while  its 
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higher  gorges  are  sometimes  completely  blocked  throughout  the  year.  A  small 
glacier  was  even  supposed  to  exist  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Chuban-huyu,  near  the 
Metdesis  peak.  But  the  massess  of  transparent  bluish  ice  here  discovered  are  due 
to  a  copious  spring,  by  which  the  snow  is  melted,  and  the  water  soon  again  frozen 
to  ice  during  the  cold  nights. 

Seawards  the  Oilician  Taurus  presents  a  much  more  imposing  appearance  than 
towards  the  interior,  where  its  absolute  height  is  lessened  by  the  mean  altitude  of 
the  plateau,  which  considerably  exceeds  3,000  feet,  and  which  is  connected  by 
nimierous  transverse  ridges  with  the  Bulgar-dagh  and  Ala-dagh.  An  interrupted 
series  of  mountains  follows  successively  between  the  Taurus  and  the  Hassan-dagh, 
which  latter  groups,  however,  belong  to  a  different  geological  system.  They  form 
part  of  the  extensive  volcanic  region,  which  at  one  time  displayed  intense  igneous 
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activity  on  the  shores  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  occupying  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
This  plutonic  mass  culminates  towards  the  north-east  in  the  mighty  Erjish  (Arjeh), 
the  Argseus  of  the  ancients,  which  is  the  highest  peak  in  Anatolia,  as  was  already 
known  to  Strabo,  who  was  bom  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  volcano.  Accord- 
ing to  Chihacheff,  the  southern  edge  of  the  crater  is  12,800  feet  high,  and  above  it 
some  vertical  rocky  walls  rise  some  300  feet  higher.  But  the  report  current  in 
Strabo's  time,  that  both  the  Euxine  and  "Sea  of  Issus"  were  visible  from  its 
summit,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Southwards  the  Mediterranean  is  concealed  by 
the  intervening  Bulgar-dagh  and  Ala-dagh,  while  towards  the  north-east  the  vague 
outlines  of  the  Pontine  highlands  are  scarcely  visible  in  the  clearest  weather.* 


. 


Mount  Arg^us — The  Isaurian  and  Lycian  Taurus. 

Mount  Argseus  rests  on  a  very  lofty  pediment.  Even  the  northern  plain  of 
Eaisarieh,  the  lowest  of  all  the  surrounding  lands,  has  an  elevation  of  over  3,300 
feet,  whilst  a  depression  separating  the  central  mass  from  another  volcanic  group 
towards  the  west  exceeds  5,000  feet.  The  mountain  properly  so  called  is  encircled 
by  spurs,  cones,  and  lava  streams,  giving  to  the  whole  group  a  total  area  of  about 
450  square  miles.  The  southern  ascent,  chosen  by  Hamilton,  the  first  to  scale  the 
cone  in  modem  times,  passes  successively  over  broad  tracts  disposed  in  a  series  of 
terraces  round  the  highest  cone,  which  is  2,650  feet  high,  and  scored  by  deep 
crevasses  and  divergent  ravines  describing  a  pendant  necklace  of  white  snow  round 
the  crater,  and  descending  in  long  streaks  amid  the  reddish  scoriae.  On  these 
furrowed  heights  the  least  change  of  temperature  during  the  night  suffices  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  snowy  masses,  which  with  the  morning  sun  become  again  dis- 
engaged, and  then  continue  to  rush  down  the  slopes,  bounding  from  crag  to  crag, 
across  the  crevasses.  When  the  snows  begin  to  melt  in  spring,  the  danger  from 
this  cause  becomes  so  great  that  the  ascent  has  to  be  made  at  night  "  before  the 
mountain  is  awake."  In  summer  the  snow  disappears  altogether  from  the  southern 
slopes;  but  some  remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  deep  crater,  where  it  even 
forms  real  glaciers. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  cone  was  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Its  slopes  were  covered 
with  forests,  which  have  since  disappeared ;  but  the  surrounding  plain  was 
"  undermined  by  a  subterranean  fire,"  frequently  emitting  flames,  and  so  late  as 
the  fifth  century  Claudian  still  speaks  of  the  "  burning  summits  "  of  Argseus. 
Chihacheif  refers  to  the  coins  found  in  the  Aeighbourhood  of  Eaisarieh  representing 
the  crater  in  a  state  of  eruption ;  and  although  in  modem  times  no  trace  has  been 
observed  of  vapour  or  carbonic  acid  springs,  the  scorise,  lava-streams,  and  craters 
everywhere  present  the  appearance  of  recent  cooling.  The  Ali-dagh  to  the  north- 
east, the  Sevri-dagh  to  the  south-west,  and  hundreds  of  other  eminences  dotted  over 
this  igneous  region,  have  preserved  their  craters.  Of  these  the  highest,  next  to 
ArgSBUs,  are  those  of  the  Hassan-dagh,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000 
feet.     They  are  connected  towards  the  south-east  with  the  scarcely  less  elevated 

*  Altitude  of  Monnt  ArgiBUB,  according  to  Hamilton,  13,200  feet;  Cooper,  13,300;  Toser,  13,360. 
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Yeshil-dagh,  whose  vertical  walls  and  basalt  colonnades  rise  abruptly  above  the 
plains.  Towards  the  south-west  the  volcanic  range  merges  in  the  Karaja-dagh, 
which  extends  for  120  miles  beyond  Argaeus.  One  of  the  craters  of  this  range, 
visible  in  a  saline  lakelet  five  miles  south-east  of  Karabunar,  presents  the  probably 
unique  appearance  of  an  oval  bowl,  with  the  rim  gradually  rising  towards  the  east, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  vertical  spout.  "  .     /        • 

"West  of  the  Cilician  Taurus  the  whole  seaboard  between  the  gulfs  of  Taurus  and 

Fig.  96.— Mount  Aro^vb. 
Soal»  1  :  540,000. 
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Adalia  is  occupied  by  a  labyrinth  of  highlands  kh  own  as  the  Isaurian  Taurus. 
Here  geographers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  positively  identifying  the  Cragus, 
Imbarus,  or  Andricus  of  the  ancients,  names  which  were  applied  especially  to  the 
peaks  visible  from  the  coast,  whatever  might  be  their  importance  relatively  to  the 
more  elevated  summits  of  the  interior.  In  this  region  the  chief  group  is  that  of 
the  Gok-kuh,  or  "  Celestial  Mountain,"  whose  highest  crests  attain  an  altitude  of 
10,000  feet.    Most  of  the  ridges  connected  with  it  are  disposed  in  the  direction 
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from  north-west  to  south  oast,  parallel  with  those  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adalia.  None,  except  the  Gok-kuh,  exceed  5,000  feet ;  yet,  despite  their 
moderate  elevation,  the  Anatolian  seaboard  nowhere  presents  a  more  rugged  aspect 
than  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachcoa,  as  this  district  was  named  in  opposition  to  the 
low-lying  shores  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  Hulgar- 
dagh  towards  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  Headlands  of  schists,  conglomerates, 
limestone,  or  white  marble  follow  almost  uninterruptedly  around  the  convex  coast- 
line over  against  Cyprus.  Coming  westwards  the  first  of  these  headlands,  some  of 
which  rise  in  vertical  cliffs  600  or  700  feet  above  the  waves,  is  the  superb  promon- 
tory of  Manavat  ("  Cavalier  Point  "),  almost  detached  from  the  mainland,  and  thus 
forming  a  natural  stronghold,  which  has  been  further  strengthened  by  defensive 
works  and  ditches  cut  in  the  live  rock.  A  few  miles  farther  east  is  Provenfal  Isle, 
another  marble  rock  completely  surroimded  by  water,  and  also  crowned  with  a 
fortress  standing  amidst  the  debris  of  houses  and  chapels.  These  remains  of 
military  and  religious  structures,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  cape  and  island  still 
current  along  the  coast,  recall  the  presence  of  European  Christians  in  the  district. 
The  two  Cilician  rocks  were  amongst  the  fortresses  ceded  by  Leo,  King  of  Armenia, 
to  the  pope  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  here  the  knights  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem  established  a  refuge  for  liberated  Christian  slaves.  The  other 
headlands  west  of  Cavalier  Point,  if  less  interesting  historically,  are  none  the  less 
picturesque.  Cape  Kizli'.aan,  which  is  attached  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus, 
consists  of  perfectly  regular  strata  with  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  tints — red, 
violet,  brown,  yellow,  and  deep  blue.  Farther  on.  Cape  Anamur  marks  the 
southernmost  point  of  Asia  Minor. 

North  of  the  Trachaean  highlands,  the  isolated  Eara-dagh,  or  "Black  Moun- 
tains," rise  like  an  island  amidst  the  uniform  plains  of  Eonieh.  This  group  lies  on 
the  prolonged  axis  of  the  chains,  which  stretch  north-westwards  for  some  120  miles 
beyond  Eonieh.  The  eastern  rampart,  skirting  the  Central  Anatolian  depression 
on  the  west,  is  broken  by  numerous  breaches,  and  has  a  mean  altitude  of  scarcely 
more  than  800  or  900  feet  above  the  plateau.  But  at  its  north-western  extremity 
it  tenninates  in  the  Emir-dagh  and  Eeshir-dagh,  which  attain  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation,  and  which  afford  abundant  pasturage  during  the  summer  heats.  The 
western  section,  known  as  the  Sultan-dagh,  possibly  on  account  of  its  greater 
height,  forms  a  lofty  range  towards  the  east ;  but  west  and  north  it  merges  in 
many  places  with  the  hilly  tableland,  where  rise  the  Ghediz-chai,  Meander,  and 
other  streams  flowing  to  the  iEgean  Sea. 

South-west  of  the  Sultan-dagh,  the  hills  gradually  increase  in  height  as  they 
advance  seawards.  In  Pisidia,  where  the  Boz-burun,  or  "  Grey  Head,"  falls  little 
short  of  10,000  feet,  they  run  north  and  south ;  but  in  Lycia  they  are  mainly 
disposed  north-east  and  south-west.  In  the  Lyciau  Taurus  the  Ak-dagh,  or 
"  "White  Moimtain,"  attains  an  altitude  of  10,260  feet,  and  is  almost  rivalled  by  the 
Suzuz-dagh  facing  it  on  the  east,  and  possibly  surpassed  by  the  Bei-dagh  east  of 
Elmalu,  which  is  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet.  Next  to  Metdesis,  the 
Ak-dagh  and  Bei-dagh  are  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  Tauric  system,  und  from 
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their  greater  vicinity  to  the  sea  they  present  a  still  more  imposing  appearance. 
The  northern  slopes  of  the  Lycian  Taurus  are  covered  or  flecked  with  snow 
throughout  the  year.  To  their  white  crests  many  of  the  uplands  in  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor  are  indebted  for  their  designation  bait,  a  term  almost  identical  with  the 
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On  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  the  wooded  and  fissured  Takh-talu,  the  Solynia  of 
the  ancients,  rises  to  a  hei^lit  of  7,300  feet.  On  the  southern  slope  of  this 
majestic  peak  lies  the  famous  Chimtt'ra,  which  hums  night  and  day,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  fables.  The  Yanar,  or  Yanar-tash,  source  of  the  everlaffi..'g 
fires,  wells  up  from  a  fissure  about  3  feet  deep,  above  which  stand  the  remains  oi  a 
temple.  The  flame  is  perfectly  smokeless,  and  a  few  yards  off  the  serpentine  rock 
whence  rises  the  mysterious  tire,  has  a  temperature  no  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  soil.  Plants  flourish  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  is 
watered  by  a  shadd  stream.  The  shepherds  of  the  district  often  prepare  their  food 
in  the  Chimoora,  which,  however,  according  to  the  legend,  refuses  to  cook  stolen 
aliments.  Another  fissure  resembling  the  Yanar  is  now  extinct,  nor  has  any  escape 
of  gas  been  observed  on  the  spot.  This  district,  where  underground  rumblings  are 
said  to  be  occasionally  heard,  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Phoenix, 
and  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages  still  bears  the  designation  of  Phineka. 
Eagles  and  Arultures  incessantly  hover  above  the  flaming  rock,  a  circumstance 
which  may  possibly  have  inspired  the  legend  of  the  phcenix  springing  eternally 
from  its  ashes. 

Like  those  of  Cilician  Traohaea,  the  Lycian  promontories  mostly  terminate 
abruptly  in  white  limestone  headlands,  contrasting  vividly  with  their  dark  pine 
forests.  The  seaboard,  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  presents  in  its  peninsular 
formation  a  forecast  of  the  insular  groups  on  the  west  coast.  Here  a  Greek  or 
Italian  nomenclature  begins  to  prevail.  Thus  Castel  Orizzo  (Castel  Kosso),  the 
largest  island  on  the  coast,  probably  takes  its  Italian  name  from  the  reddish  tints 
of  its  rocks.  The  promontory  and  islets  of  Chelidan  (Chelidoniu)  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Lycia,  are  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  swallows  frequenting  them  ; 
and  farther  on  the  harbour  of  '•  Port  Genovese  "  occurs  on  the  east  side.  In  the 
straits  winding  between  the  Chelidan  islands,  the  currents,  which  set  steadily  from 
Syria  along  the  Anatolian  shores  westwards,  are  more  rapid  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Levant.  After  striking  the  cliffs  of  Adalia,  which  project  like  a  huge  barrier 
across  their  course,  they  are  deflected  to  the  left,  escaping  with  great  impetuosity 
through  the  Chelidan  channels  to  the  high  seas.  At  certain  points  the  stream 
attains  a  velocity  of  nearly  three  miles  an  hour.  Amongst  the  other  curiosities  of 
this  archipelago  is  a  freshwater  brook  in  the  islet  of  Grambusa,  apparently  far  too 
copious  to  be  maintained  by  the  rainfall  on  such  a  small  area.  Hence  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  flows  in  an  imderground  channel  from  the  mainland,  although  the 
intervening  strait  is  no  less  than  170  feet  deep. 


The  West  Anatolian  Coastlands  and  Islands. 


x. 


The  western  section  of  the  Anatolian  plateau  does  not  fall  imiformly  towards 
the  ^gean  seaboard,  whose  numerous  mdentations  find  their  counterpart  along  the 
face  of  the  escarpment,  even  still  more  complicated  by  lateral  ramifications  like 
those  of  the  Norwegian  fiords.  The  uplands  are  thus  fra3'ed,  so  to  say,  like  the 
ravelled  edge  of  a  textile  fabric,  the  main  axes  being  disposed  mostly  in  parallel 
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lines  falling  in  successive  terraces  seawards.  Detached  from  these  by  profound 
iissures  are  other  ridges,  which  in  their  turn  are  interrupted  by  broud,  verdant 
depressions  connecting  together  the  fertile  plains  on  either  side.  Further  on  the 
ranges  reappear,  projecting  as  peninsulas  fur  into  the  JEf^ean,  where  they  terminate 
in  precipitous  headlands.  But  the  mainland  vanishes  only  to  emerge  again  in  hilly 
islands,  which  are  themselves  continued  by  lower  insular  groups,  gradually  dying 
away  in  still  smaller  islets  and  reefs.  The  continental  uplands  and  insular  masses 
thus  belong  to  the  same  formation,  so  that  with  a  change  of  sea  level  lu  w  islands 
would  either  be  developed  farther  inland,  or  else  the  archipelagos  become  con- 
verted into  promontories  projecting  seawards. 

This  broken  section  of  the  plateau,  which  develops  towards  the  south-west  an 
intricate  highland  system,  begins  with  the  majestic  Baba-dagh,  or  Cadmus  of  the 
ancients.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  10,200  feet,  and  is  skirted  eastwards  by  a  depres- 
sion connecting  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  which  flows  to  the  ^gean,  with  that  of 
the  Buluman-ch'ii,  draining  to  the  Sea  of  Rhodes.  South  of  the  Baba-dagh,  the 
Boz-dagh,  or  '<  Gray  Range,"  falls  gradually  to  heights  of  3,000  and  2,000  feet,  and 
even  less,  so  that  the  spurs  projecting  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Anatolia  far 
into  the  sea  have  a  very  moderate  elevation,  although  still  presenting  an  endless 
variety  of  bold  and  fantastic  forms.  Here  the  insular  eminences  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  mainland.  Mount  Attairos,  in  Rhodes,  attaining  upwards  of  4,000  feet, 
and  exceeding  Mount  Lastos  in  Karpathos  only  by  some  60  feet.  From  this 
culminating  point  a  clear  view  is  afforded  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  which 
is  connected  with  Anatolia  by  a  submarine  bank  1,000  to  1,200  feet  deep,  with 
abysses  of  from  6,500  to  7,000  feet  on  either  side.  North  of  Rhodes  another 
headland  is  continued  by  the  islet  of  Symi,  while  the  long  hilly  strip  terminating 
at  Cape  Erio  reappears  at  Nisyros,  whose  pyramidal  cone  rises  to  a  height  of  2,300 
feet.  Farther  on  the  peninsula  of  Halicamassus  is  separated  only  by  narrow  rocky 
channels  from  Eos  and  the  Eal3rmnos  and  Leros  insular  groups.  It  is  noteworthy 
t.  ..t  Nisjrros,  the  only  still  active  volcano  in  Asia  Minor,  stands  exactly  at  the 
corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  ^gean  and  the  deep  basin  of  the  East 
Mediterranean  Sea.  At  present  the  only  visible  indications  of  igneous  activity, 
are  the  clouds  of  smoke  with  a  temperature  of  over  220°  F.,  the  jets  of  vapour, 
and  crystallised  sulphur  deposits.  The  underground  energies  are  stimulated 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  th6  bottom  of  the  crater  is  converted  into  a  sulphu- 
rous lake  with  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  This  crater  is  used  as  a  sort  of 
refinery  by  the  people  engaged  in  the  sulphur  trade.  According  to  a  Greek  legend, 
Nisyros  was  a  fragment  of  the  island  of  Eos,  hurled  by  a  god  into  the  sea.  In 
reality  the  surrounding  lands  have  been  largely  formed  by  the  matter  cast  up  by 
Nisyros  during  its  former  explosions.  Thus  the  islet  of  Yali,  lying  between  Eos 
and  Nisyros,  consists  of  such  volcanic  tufia  alternating  with  travertine  abounding 
in  fossils.  According  to  M.  Gorceix,  this  islet  has  undergone  continual  changes  of 
level,  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  thus  attesting  the  uninterrupted  play  of 
the  subterranean  forces  in  the  neighbouring  volcano.  In  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  tides  are  very  perceptible,  rising  about  one  foot  in  the  Gulf  of  Symi 
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Tho  aamc  nul)a-(lii|ifh  group,  whonco  nuliate  the  Houth-weHtorn  Hpur«  of  the 
poninHula,  ulso  projectH  westwurds  a  brunch  interrupted  ut  intervuls  by  deep 
viiUeys.  Ab(»ve  tho  crest  riso  several  peaks  considerably  over  .'{,000  feet  high,  and 
towards  the  western  extremity  the  Bosh-Partnak,  or  "  Five  Fingers,"  attains  an 
elevation  of  4,070  feet.  North  of  the  Meander  Valley,  tho  range  projecting  west- 
wards from  the  plateaux  is  much  more  regular  than  the  Buba-dagh  system.  Known 
by  various  local  names,  but  generally  spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  by  its  old  appella- 
tion of  Misjghis,  this  chain  extends  uninterruptedly  for  u  distance  of  84  luiles 

Fig.  98.— NiBYHOg.  1 

SoaU  1  :  880,000. 


0  to  (MO  Feet. 


640  Feet  and  upward*. 
^.^_i^— .  «  Miles. 


from  the  Meander  gorge  near  Buladan,  to  the  Scala  Nova  promontories  in  the 
gulf  of  Ephesus.  The  highest  crests,  whose  mean  height  scarcely  exceeds  3,000 
feet,  follow  in  regular  succession  from  oast  to  west,  without  any  intermediate 
depressions.  Yet  the  whole  range  presents  the  most  varied  outlines,  thanks  to 
the  terraces  of  conglomerate  skirting  its  base  at  an  altitude  of  from  300  to  450 
feet,  and  cut  into  cubic  and  pyramidal  figures  by  the  mountain  torrents.  Here  the 
cultivated  terraced  tracts  and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  valleys  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  red  tints  of  the  detritus  swept  down  and  deposited  by  the  torrents 
as  alluvia  in  the  Meander  Valley.      All  these  crumbling  rocks  are  evidently  the 
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remains  of  sedimentary  formations,  deposited  during  an  oldor  gpological  epooh, 
when  the  Anatolian  seaboard  wus  more  deeply  submerged  than  at  present. 

Towards  its  western  extremity,  the  Misoghis  range  falls  as  low  as  HOG  feet  at 
one  point,  where  it  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel  on  the  railway,  running  from  Smyrna  up 
the  Meander  Valley.  This  depression  separates  the  main  chain  from  the  Oumish- 
dagh,  or  "  Silver  Mountain,"  which  abounds  in  deposits  of  emery  and  other 
minerals.  Southwards  the  Lower  Meander  is  skirted  by  groups  of  hills  facing  the 
Besh-Parmak  escarpments,  beyond  which  the  jagged  crests  of  the  Samsun-dagh, 
the  Mycale  of  the  ancients,  are  seen  stretching  east  and  west.  Here  the  Asiatic 
seaboard  of  the  ^igean  Sea  culminates  in  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Rapana,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  4,180  feet  about  the  centre  of  this  range.  Immediately  to  the  west 
is  a  somewhat  less  elevated  but  more  venerated  peak,  on  which  stands  a  ruined 
shrine  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Eliah,  who  has  replaced  Apollo-Melkarth  as  the 
tutelar  genius  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  Over  against  it  lies  the  island  of  Samos, 
tenninating  westwards  in  the  still  loftier  peak  of  Kerki  (5,900  feet),  beyond  which 
are  visible  the  summits  of  Nikaria  (over  3,000  feet),  and  towards  the  south-west 
Patmos  and  other  islets  are  dimly  seen,  now  like  deep  shadows,  now  like  luminous 
vapour  floating  on  the  purple  waters.  The  strait  separating  Samos  from  the 
mainland  is  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  even  this  is  divided  hy  a  rocky 
islet  into  two  channels.  From  the  town  of  Samos  is  visible  the  last  promontor\-  of 
the  mainland,  which  has  retained  its  old  name  of  Mycale,  changed  by  trans- 
position of  syllables  to  Camilla  or  Camello. 

North  of  the  Misoghis  chain  is  -developed  another  of  the  same  elevation,  the 
Tmolus  of  the  ancients,  tenninating  immediately  to  the  east  of  Smyrna,  and 
forming  jointly  with  the  Misoghis  a  vast  semi-circle  round  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster.  West  of  this  valley  the  hills  break  into  independent  groups,  which  were 
formerly  separated  by  broad  straits  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  The 
Alaman-dagh,  the  Gallesion  of  the  ancients,  has  preserved  its  insular  aspect,  the 
verdure  clothing  its  spurs  and  penetrating  into  its  gorges  serving  to  define  its  out- 
lines as  sharply  as  might  the  marine  waters  themselves.  Differing  from  nearly  all 
the  other  Ionian  chains,  which  run  normally  east  and  west,  the  Alaman-dagh  is 
disposed  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  as  is  also  the  more  westerly  ridge, 
which  croases  the  Smyrnian  peninsula,  terminating  with  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Two 
Brothers,  whose  wooded  slopes  overlook  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead.  Farther  on 
another  and  loftier  chain  follows  the  same  direction  from  Cape  Karaka  to  the 
Mimas  or  Kara-burun  promontory.  Chio,  the  nearest  island  to  this  part  of  the 
coast,  also  runs  north  and  south,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  islands 
of  the  Ionian  Archipelago.  Chio  culminates  northwards  with  Mount  Saint  Elias 
(4,220  feet),  which  occasionally  remains  covered  with  snow  for  a  few  days,  or  even 
weeks  in  winter,  whence  perhaps  the  name  of  the  island  (^khion,  snow). 

The  rocks  of  Chio  belong  to  various  geological  epochs,  and  the  underground 

forces  are  still  at  work  producing  fresh  formations.     Igneous  rocks,  such  as  serpen^ 

tine,  porphyries,  trachytes,  occur  in  several  places,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 

Erythrean  peninsula,  for  the  two  parallel  ridges,  here   separated  by  a  marine 
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chnnncl  ncorcoly  80  feet  dcop,  are  conipriMHl  within  tho  navnci  area  of  vnlrnnio 
(liHtiirlMUico.  Thifl  district  of  lonio,  one  of  the  richest  in  thermal  springn,  in  alvo 
ono  of  thoMO  that  have  Hiilfered  inont  from  Huhterraneaii  convulNiotii. 

Diirini]^  the  second  half  of  this  century,  the  town  of  (y'hio  was  doHtroyed  hv  a 
tremendous  enrthquako  seldom  excocdtnl  in  violence,  and  tho  island  was  again 
Bhakon  in  Octolxsr,  IHH.'J,  when  the  springs  wore  dried  up   or  replaced   hy  others, 

V  g.  00— Tmoms  Vallit,  Plain  or  RAnnn. 


several  villages  and  parts  of  towns  overthrown,  and  over  50,000  people  rendered 
houseless. 

The  chain,  connected  by  a  low  depression  with  Mount  Tmolus,  and  bending 
westwards  round  the  north  side  of  Smyrna  harbour,  is  famous  in  legend  and 
history  as  the  Sipylos  of  King  Tantalus ;  and  over  against  the  city  stands  the  "  Seat 
of  Pelops,"  where  reigned  the  chief  of  the  family  that  gave  its  name  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    The  old  writers  speak  of  frightful  earthquakes,  which  destroyed  the  cities 
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ntul  "  dovoiirwl  "  Sipylod.  No  trftco  can  nnw\w  (lofrctwl  of  thow  rotivuliiioni* ;  hut 
all  thu  wi'Ntoni  lUMttioti  of  tho  riui^«>,  tliiit  jh,  tlio  Vaiiiaiilar-da^li  ot  tlu*  Tuikn 
ocmHinU  of  cniptivt'  rockn.  Tim  MaiUNnii-daj^h,  or  "  Moiintaiii  of  Ma^iicMia,"  un  tho 
wcNtcrn  part  of  SipyloH  in  called,  im  formed  of  chalk  ulitfH,  which  oti  tiio  north  nido 
torinitiutu  ahruptly  in  h)fty  walU  diversely  coloured,  pierced  by  cuvch,  and  broken 
hy  faults,  which  wem  to  triivcrno  tho  mountain  in  itn  ontiro  thickncNH.  Kant  of  tho 
Mau^88<i  da(j;h  tho  northern  Hlopo  of  Tmoluit,  hern  known  as  tho  Itox-chif^h,  or  "  Grey 
Mountain,"  in  skirto<l  by  tho  plain  of  Sardiw,  watered  by  tho  I[ermui>i. 

The  )alU  facing  Tinolus  north  of  tho  Aluahehr  VuUoy  are  partly  of  volcanic 
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origin,  and  one  of  the  plains  enclosed  by  them  is  the  Katukekaumen^,  or  "  Burnt 
Land  "  of  the  Greeks.  Here  the  volcanic  Eard  Devlit,  or  "  Black  Inkbottle," 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  Kula  plain,  is  entirely  composed 
of  ashes  and  blackish  scoriao,  which  crumble  beneath  the  feet.  "West  of  it  follow 
two  other  cones  at  intervals  of  6  or  7  miles,  both  of  which,  like  the  Kara  Devlit, 
have  discharged  streams  of  lava  towards  the  Hermus  Valley.  Of  these  the 
westernmost,  known  as  the  Kaplan  Alan,  or  "  Tiger's  Cave,"  presents  a  terminal 
crater  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  Besides  these  comparatively  modem 
volcanoes,  which  are  probably  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Auvtrgne,  there  are 
several  others,  which  can  now  be  distinguished  only  in  outline,  and  which  are 
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clothed  with  the  same  vegetation  as  the  surrounding  districts.     Others  again,  of  a 
still  more  remote  epoch,  are  dotted  over  the  marble  and  schistose  plateaux. 

The  Murad-dagh,  which  forms  a  western  continuation  of  the  Emir-dagh  of  the 
central  plateau,  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  whence  diverge  the  chief  ranges 
and  rivers  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the  Meander,  Hermus,  and 
Thymbrius  take  their  rise,  and  here  the  lofty  Murad  range,  which  exceeds  6,500 
feet  in  height,  merges  westwards  in  the  Ak-dagh,  or  "  White  Mountain,"  which 
has  an  elevation  of  8,120  feet.  Farther  on  this  system  is  continued  by  the 
Demirji-dagh,  with  its  southern  spurs,  one  of  which  is  the  superb  trachytic  Kayajik, 
rising  vertically  above  the  surrounding  valleys.  The  Hassan-dagh,  by  which  the 
main  range  is  continued  to  the  east  and  south-east,  sweeps  round  towards  Mount 
Sipylos,  as  if  to  enclose  the  Hermus  Valley.  Its  gorges,  formerly  crossed  only  by 
rugged  tracks,  are  now  traversed  by  the  railway  between  Smyrna  and  Magnesia. 
Most  of  the  other  chains  connected  with  the  Demirji  generally  stretch  away  in  a 
succession  of  gently  rolling  hills  towards  the  sea  of  Marmora.  But  Syenitic 
Madara-dagh,  over  against  Mytelene,  consists  largely  of  huge  blocks  piled  up  in 
fantastic  shapes,  and  presenting  all  the  transitions  between  the  solid  rock  and 
disintegrated  sands.  Mytelene  itself,  which  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Edremid 
from  the  high  seas,  also  bristles  with  peaks,  amongst  which  is  an  "  Olympus," 
who-v,'  summit  is  occasionally  covered  with  snow.  This  large  Anatolian  island 
evidently  belongs  to  two  different  orographic  systems,  its  west  side  forming  part  of 
the  TroaJ,  while  the  east  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  Mysia.  To  this  double  forma- 
tion Mytelene  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar  fan-like  shape,  giving  access  southwards 
to  circular  marine  inlets.     ,    .      ,  ,   .  .^    < 


Ida  and  Olympus — North  Anatolian  Ranges. 

The  mountains  of  the  Troad  have  their  chief  nucleus  at  its  southern  extremity, 
immediately  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Edremid,  where  rise  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Kaz-dagh,  the  Ida  or  Gargara  of  the  ancients.  These  two  names,  however,  must 
be  applied  in  their  poetic  sense  to  other  more  central  mountains  of  the  Troad. 
At  least  from  the  topmost  crest  of  the  Kaz-dagh,  5,880  feet  high  according  to 
Schmidt,  and  surrounded  by  other  peaks  scarcely  less  elevated,  the  plain  of  Ilion  is 
not  visible.  Hence  from  this  point  Zeus  could  have  been  described  as  contemplating 
the  struggles  of  Trojan  and  Greek  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander.  For  the  present 
Hellenes  Ida  is  a  sacred  mountain,  as  it  had  been  in  pagan  times.  Near  the 
summit  are  seen  the  remains  of  cells  and  shrines,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  prophet 
Elias  the  surrounding  peasantry  spend  the  night  on  the  peak,  in  order  to  kneel  in 
worship  as  soon  as  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon.  Doubtless  the  ceremony  has 
little  changed  since  the  old  poets  celebrated  the  glorious  crest  lit  up  bj'  the  ruddy 
dawn,  and  diffusing  a  divine  effulgence  over  the  land. 

Ida  is  still  clothed  with  the  magnificent  forests  to  which  it  owes  its  name. 
But  on  most  of  the  advanced  spurs,  such  as  the  Kara-dagh  and  Karali-dagh, 
nothing  now  remains  except  scrub  and  brushwood.    Nevertheless,  the  upland 
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pastures  have  here  and  there  preserved  their  clumps  of  pines,  nowhere  dense 
enough  to  arrest  the  view.  Lower  down,  the  Mendereh  winds  through  the  Trojan 
plain,  stretching  away  to  the  Hellespont,  beyond  which  spreads  the  glittering  sea 
with  its  islands — Tenedos,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace — supported  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  triangular  headland  of  Mount  Athos,  The  last  hills  of  the  Ida 
system,  comprised  between  Besika  Bay  and  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  form 
an  isolated  barrier  skirting  the  coast,  and  limited  southwards  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander,  towards  the  north  by  the  delta  of  the  Mendereh,  the  Simois  of  Homer. 
At  this  point  Tenedos,  with  its  bare  hills,  forms,  with  a  few  other  islets  less 
destitute  of  vegetation,  a  small  archipelago  off  the  Trojan  coast. 

The  south  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  olso  skirted  by  a  small  orographic 
system,  separated  from  the  southern  hills  by  alluvial  and  tertiary  formations,  which 
mark  the  direction  of  an  ancient  strait  flowing  between  the  Euxine  and  ^gean. 
The  peninsula  of  Cyzicum,  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  with  the  mainland,  is  also 
commanded  by  an  eminence  known' as  the  Kopu-dagh,  while  the  Marmora  group, 
so  named  from  its  marble  cliffs,  consists  of  upheaved  rocks.  East  of  the  Propontis 
is  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Ohemlik  and  Ismid,  which  has  also  its 
insular  mass,  whose  chief  summit,  the  Samanlu-dagh,  rises  to  a  height  2,730  feet, 
terminating  westwards  in  the  imposing  headland  of  Boz-burun.  This  headland  is 
of  volcanic  formation,  like  several  other  promontories  stretching  along  the  coast 
between  the  Gulf  of  Ismid  and  the  Black  Sea. 

OljTnpus,  whose  hazy  outlines  are  visible  from  Constantinople  on  the  southern 
horizon,  is  connected  only  by  irregular  spurs  with  the  inland  Murad-dagh  high- 
lands. It  consists  of  an  almost  isolated  mass  of  gneiss  and  granite,  interspersed 
along  its  slopes  with  diorite  and  marble.  Although  easily  ascended,  even  on 
horseback,  the  actual  height  of  the  Kechish  or  central  peak  is  still  unknown.  But 
it  can  scarcely  be  less  than  8,000  feet,  thus  taking  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Anatolia.*  West  of  the  Galatian  Olympus,  this  is  the 
first  that  has  received  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  amongst  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
other  peaks  so  named  this  has  been  chosen  by  the  popular  tradition  as  the  chief 
abode  of  the  gods.  Facing  Bithynia  on  the  north,  Mysia  on  the  south  side,  it 
towers  in  isolated  grandeur  between  these  two  provinces,  commanding  a  vast 
horizon  from  the  Euxine  waters  to  the  isles  of  Marmora  and  the  Thracian  shores. 
South-eastwards  it  is  continued  by  a  narrow  regular  crest,  which  branches  oif 
further  or  in  parallel  ridges.  Eastwards  other  less  elevated  eminences  stretch 
away  towards  the  valley  of  the  Sakaria,  which  flows  in  a  narrow  bed  between 
vertical  or  steeply  inclined  walls,  rising  to  a  moderate  height  above  the  surrounding 
plateau.  The  highlands,  properly  so  called,  reappear  east  of  the  Sakaria  and  of 
the  steppe  region  occupying  the  centre  of  Anatolia. 

The  various  ranges  intersecting  the  plateau  between  the  Sakaria,  Kizil-irmak, 
and  Yeshil-irmak  basins,  consist  mainly  of  relatively  slightly  elevated  crests, 
disposed  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.     Few  of  them  exceed 

*  Height  of  Olympus,  according  lo  Kiepert,  6,280  (oet;  Petermann,  6,420;  Stelnitzkiy,  8,100;  Mar- 
moi^t,  7,400 ;  Fritsoh,  7,060. 
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6,000  feet,  and  several  are  merely  rolling  hills  covered  with  pastures,  but  probably 
destined  one  day  to  receive  a  large  sedentary  population.  For  the  soil  is  naturally 
fertile,  and  the  atmosphere  remarkably  pure.  Of  the  ranges  in  this  region,  the 
highest  is  the  Ala-dagh,  whose  culminating  peaks  exceed  8,000  feet.  It  consists 
of  five  parallel  chains,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  surrounding  plateau.  The  Ilkas- 
dagh,  south  of  Eastamuni,  and  the  Elma-dagh,  south  of  Angora,  also  exceed  6,500 
feet.  West  of  Sivas  a  range  formed  of  parallel  ridges  running  south-west  and 
north-east,  takes  the  name  of  Ak-dagh,  or  "  White  Mountains,"  from  its  winter 
snows.  Chihat'heff  assigns  a  height  of  7,400  feet  to  its  loftiest  peaks.  It  is 
continued  north-eastwards  by  the  Yildiz-dagh,  or  "  Star  Range,"  which  falls  to 
about  8,000  feet.  But  farther  on  the  hills  again  rise  to  a  considerable  altitude, 
merging  at  last  in  the  Pontine  system.  A  lofty  ridge  skirts  the  coast  north  of  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Lycus,  or  Ghermili.  Sienites  and  porphyries,  here  and  there 
underlying  sedimentary  rocks,  are  the  prevailing  formations  in  these  ranges,  .rhich 
are  pierced  in  many  places  by  lava  streams.  North  of  Shabin  Karahissar,  the 
Kazan- Kaza  volcano- rises  to  an  elevation  of  over  8,300  feet.  This  coast  range 
probably  abounds  more  than  any  other  Anatolian  mountains  in  iron,  copper,  and 
argentiferous  lead  ores.  Here,  according  to  the  legend,  were  invented  the  hammer 
and  anvil.  ...         , 

'  -'■'■:'  ■  "        ''■;,-v.. 

The  Anatolian  Water  Systems — ^The  Yeshil-irmak,  Eizil-irmak  and 

■  ;«  J- 
SaKARIA.  ;:.-/.,;      ■   ....    ^,':" 

The  Anatolian  plateau  being  roughly  inclined  towards  the  north-west,-  its 
main  drainage  necessarily  follows  the  same  direction.  Thus  the  running  waters 
of  more  than  half  of  the  peninsula  flow  to  the  Euxine,  through  the  basins  of  the 
two  Irmaks  and  Sakaria.  But  there  still  remain  extensive  central  depressions, 
where  the  rainfall  is  collected  in  saline  lakes.  In  former  times,  when  the  climate 
was  more  moist  than  at  present,  these  now  landlocked  basins  probably  discharged 
their  overflow  seawards.  But  the  old  freshwater  lakes  have  been  transformed  to 
salt  lagoons  by  the  gradual  dessicatiou  of  the  land  and  the  excess  of  evaporation 
over  the  rainfall. 

In  north-east  Anatolia  the  largest  river  basin  is  that  of  the  Yeshil-irmak,  the 
ancient  Iris,  which  receives  nearly  all  its  feeders  from  the  western  spurs  of  the 
An tl- Caucasus.  The  Tosanli-su,  which,  owing  to  its  direction,  is  regarded  as  the 
main  stream,  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of  the  Eos-dagh,  whose  southern  slope 
gives  rise  to  the  Eizil-irmak,  the  largest  river  in  Asia  Minor.  It  flows  first  west- 
wards, then  trends  north  and  south-east,  receiving  at  Amasia  the  discharge  of  Lake 
Ladik-gol,  now  a  small  sheet  of  water,  but  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  covered  a 
vast  area.  Of  the  two  streams,  the  Lycus,  the  Eelkit  or  Ghermili  of  the  Turks,  is 
the  most  copious,  rising  far  to  the  east  of  the  Tosanli  about  the  meridian  of 
Trebizond.  Below  the  confluence  the  main  stream  receives  no  more  affluents,  and 
after  piercing  a  rocky  barrier,  by  which  its  course  was  formerly  arrested,  it  spreads 
out  in  an  extensive  alluvial  delta,  which  has  already  encroached  some  hundred 
square  miles  on  the  Euxine. 
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Immediately  east  of  the  Yeshil-irmak  flows  the  Termeh,  the  Therraodon  of  the 
Greeks,  a  far  more  copious  stream  than  might  be  expected  from  the  limited  extent 
of  its  basin.  Its  upper  valley  was  formerly  associated  with  the  legend  of  the 
Amazons,  a  legend  which  even  still  survives  in  the  local  traditions.  One  of  the 
ridges  pierced  by  the  Termeh  is  continued  westwards  beyond  the  Iris  under  the 
name  of  Mason-dagh,  or  "  Amazon  Mountains." 

The  Kizil-irmak,  or  "  Red  River "  of  the  Turks,  and  Halys  of  the  ancients, 
roughly  describes  a  vast  concentric  curve  with  the  Yeshil-irmak,  or  "Green  River." 
The  length  of  its  course  between  its  source  in  the  Kos-dagh  and  its  delta,  is  at  least 
fivefold  the  direct  distance  between  these  two  points.  Its  upper  bed  is  at  times 
completely  dry  in  summer,  and  even  lower  down  it  is  fordable  in  many  places  as  far 

.  Fig.  101.— Delta  op  the  Kizil-Iamak 
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as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  delta.  The  excess  of  evaporation  over  the  rainfall  in 
its  basin  gives  it  a  brackish  taste  fully  justifying  its  Greek  appellation.  In  the 
Sivas  plain  it  traverses  beds  of  pure  salt,  whence  the  natives  of  Western  Armenia 
derive  their  usual  supply.  Like  the  Yeshil,  the  Red  River  ramifies  at  its  mouth 
into  a  number  of  branches,  which  have  largely  gained  on  the  waters  of  the  Euxine. 
The  old  geographers,  following  the  example  of  Herodotus,  often  took  the  Halys  as 
the  natural  limit  of  Asia  Minor,  calling  the  vast  region  beyond  its  delta  Trans- 
Halysian  Asia.  The  choice  of  this  boundary  is  explained  by  the  military  importance 
of  three  considerable  streams — Thermodon,  Iris,  and  Halys — following  at  short 
intervals  like  the  moats  of  a  citadel. 

Although  the  longest  of  all  Anatolian  rivers,  the  Kizil-irmak  is  less  copious 
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than  the  Sakaria,  the  Sagaris  or  Sagarias  of  the  ancients.  Like  the  two  Trmaks, 
the  Sakariu  pursues  a  very  meandering  course  of  about  360  miles  in  the  normal 
direction  from  east  to  west.  On  the  plains  it  has  frequently  shifted  its  bed,  and  in 
the  Byzantine  annals  mention  is  made  of  extensive  hydraulic  works  undertaken  to 
regulate  its  current.  Several  projects  of  canalisation  have  also  been  recently 
presented  to  the  Turkish  Government,  one  of  which,  prepared  by  French  engineers 
in  1870,  proposed  to  render  the  river  completely  navigable  throughout  the  year  for 
150  miles  from  its  mouth  by  a  system  of  locks,  cuttings,  and  lateral  canals. 
Pending  the  execution  of  these  plans,  the  Sakaria  remains  unnavigable,  except  for 
very  light  boats  and  rafts,  on  which  timber  and  charcoal  are  floated  down  for 
Constantinople.  The  projected  railway  schemes  have  also  hitherto  remained  in 
abeyance,  but  will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  be  realised,  for  the  Sakaria  route  forms 
an  important  link  in  the  shortest  overland  highway  between  England  and  India. 

The  lacustrine  region  of  Central  Anatolia  seems  to  have  formerly  formed  part 
of  the  Sakaria  basin,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Here  the  largest 
sheet  of  water  is  the  Tuz-gol,  or  "Salt  Lake,"  which  is  at  least  60  miles  long 
north-west  and  south-east,  and  nowhere  less  than  3  or  4  miles  wide.  It  covers  a  total 
area  of  over  400  square  miles,  but  in  summer  its  mean  depth  is  probably  less  than 
7  feet.  Towards  the  centre  are  seen  the  traces  of  a  dyke  over  7  miles  long, 
constructed  by  a  sultan  for  military  purposes,  and  here  the  water  is  nowhere  much 
more  than  3  feet  deep.  During  the  dry  season  its  outlines  could  scarcely  be 
recognised  but  for  the  plants  growing  along  the  shore,  beyond  which  an  imbroken 
deposit  of  salt  stretches  for  many  miles  in  some  directions.  In  winter  the  whole 
depression  is  flooded,  but  even  then  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  saline  crust  from  2 
inches  to  6  or  7  feet  in  thickness,  and  generally  solid  enough  to  support  a  man  on 
horseback.  According  to  Philipps,  the  water  of  the  Tuz-gol  is  heavier  and  more 
saline  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  containing  over  thirty-two  per  cent  of  salt,  with  a 
specific  weight  of  1*240. 

West  of  the  Tuz-gol  the  plain  is  studded  with  numerous  ponds,  tarns,  salt  pools, 
swamps,  and  rivulets,  which  evaporate  in  summer,  and  which  besides  salt,  often 
contain  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  temporary  lakes  stretching  to  the 
south  and  west  are  also  charged  with  bitter  magnesia  salts,  without  any  admixture 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  Such  phenomena  are  common  enough  in  closed  basins,  and 
are  due  to  the  different  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil  traversed  by  the  streams. 
The  drier  parts  of  the  steppe  are  clothed  with  an  aromatic  herb,  which  cattle 
eagerly  devour,  and  which  yields  a  perfumed  oil,  pronounced  by  Moltke  to  be  as 
pleasant  as  essence  of  roses. 

Beside  the  steppe  lakes,  evidently  the  remains  of  an  older  and  more  extensive 
basin  which  drained  northwards  through  the  Sakaria,  there  are  other  reservoirs, 
which  although  now  occupying  distinct  cavities  in  almost  closed  cirques,  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  system  of  seaward  drainage.  Traces  of  old  commimications 
are  indicated  at  several  places  by  channels  and  ravines  still  showing  the  marks  of 
running  water.  To  the  same  marine  basin  of  Central  Anatolia  apparently  also 
belonged  the  reservoirs  scattered  over  the  depression  lying  between  the  Emir-dagh 
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and  Sultan-dagh,  and  which  are   alternately  flooded   basins   and   simple    meres 
surrounded  by  saline  incrustations. 

In  its  lower  course,  the  Sakaria  receives  the  overflow  of  a  lake,  which  though  of 
small  size  is  very  remarkable  as  the  remains  apparently  of  a  channel,  through  which 
the  Euxine  communicated  with  the  yEgean  before  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus 
farther  west.  This  lake,  the  Sophon  of  the  ancients,  and  present  Sabanja,  stands 
100  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a  depth  of  over  120  feet.  Yet  it  is  a  mere 
remnant  of  a  former  inland  sea,  as  shown  by  the  surrounding  soil,  which  consists  of 
fine  sedimentary  matter,  wafted  by  the  slightest  breeze  into  dense  clouds  of  dust. 
The  lake  seems  even  now  marked  out  as  the  natural  port  of  a  navigable  strait, 


Fig.  102.— Lake  of  Sabakja. 
.  .  <      Baal*  1 :  630,000. 
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which  might  easily  be  constructed  or  restored  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Euxine  by  the  Gulf  of  Ismid  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Sakaria.  Such  a  project 
was  proposed  to  Trajan  by  Pliny  the  younger,  and  traces,  still  visible  in  his  time, 
attested  that  the  enterprise  had  already  been  undertaken  by  Mithridates,  Xerxes,  or 
some  other  sovereign.  It  was  again  resumed  at  various  epochs  since  the  time  of 
Solomon  the  Magnificent,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  According  to  several  careful 
surveys,  the  intervening  ridge  is  about  135  feet,  so  that  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  sea  has  been  modified  at  least  to  this  extent  since  the  closing  of  the  Sabanja 
strait,  an  event  probably  coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorous.  Along 
the  Euxine  coast  old  beaches  are  still  visible  at  various  points  and  at  different 
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heightft  up  to  100  feet,  covered  with  shells  exclusively  of  the  same  species  as  those 
now  inhabiting  the  surrounding  waters.  There  are  few  more  interesting  regions 
than  these  shifting  straits  and  isthmuses  between  Europe  nnd  Asia ;  but  their 
geological  history  is  still  but  imperfectly  known.  The  regime  of  the  current  and 
counter-current  between  tlio  Euxine  and  Sea  of  Marmora  is  not  even  yet  accurately 
determined ;  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  with  certainty  whether  the  two  basins  do 
not  present  some  difference  of  level.  The  waters  of  the  Euxine,  setting  from  the 
shores  of  European  Turkey  towards  the  Bosphorus,  are  not  all  able  to  escape 
through  this  narrow  outlet.  A  portion  of  the  stream  is  thus  deflected  to  the  left 
along  the  Anatolian  seaboard  at  a  mean  velocity  of  nearly  2  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
current  is  felt  as  far  east  as  Sinope.  At  the  foot  of  the  Ineboli  lighthouse,  where  it 
attains  u  speed  of  about  2^  miles,  the  existence  of  regular  tides  in  the  Black  Sea 
were  for  the  first  time  determined.  On  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
they  vary  with  the  winds  from  4  to  5  inches.  But  at  Ineboli  the  tidal  wave  rushes 
in  the  form  of  a  bore  for  over  a  mile  up  the  rivulet. 

Like  that  of  Sabanja,  the  Lake  of  Isnik,  or  Nicea,  is  a  freshwater  basin  com- 
municating through  an  emissary  with  the  sea.  "Westwards  the  Gulf  of  Ohemlik 
penetrates  far  inland,  as  if  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  lake,  which  was  itself  no 
doubt  at  one  time  a  marine  inlet.  It  lies  within  7  miles  of  the  coast,  and  the 
difference  of  level  is  only  100  feet.  Towards  the  southwest  another  lacustrine 
basin,  which  has  preserved  its  Greek  name  of  ApoUonia  under  the  form  of 
Abolonta  or  Abolumia,  covers  about  the  same  area  as  the  Lake  of  Nicea,  and  like  it 
seems  to  have  been  much  larger  down  to  comparatively  modem  times.  It  com- 
municates westwards  with  the  rapid  river  Susurlu-chai,  nearly  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  another  stream,  emissary  of  Lake  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Miletopolites  or 
Aphanites.  This  basin,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  ApoUonia,  also 
stands  at  a  slight  level  above  the  sea.  It  forms  the  last  western  link  in  a  chain  of 
lakes  running  parallel  with  the  southern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
apparently  representing  an  ancient  "  Propontis "  between  the  ^gean  and  the 
Euxine.  Of  the  four  chief  lakes  in  this  chain,  ApoUonia  is  ]the  most  utiUsed  for 
navigation,  the  riverain  Greek  population  carrying  on  a  local  traflBc  with  smaU 
craft  which  maintain  the  communications  from  viUage  to  viUage.  ; 

The  Granicus,  Scamander,  Meander,  and  other    Rivers  flowino  to  the 

,;;',.   v.,  ■  JEoEAN. 

West  of  the  Susurlu-chai  and  of  Lake  Maniyas,  the  smaU  basin  of  the  Koja-chai, 
the  ancient  Granicus,  is  partly  fed  by  the  waters  of  Mount  Ida.  Like  the  neigh- 
bouring streams,  the  Koja,  which  separates  the  Trojan  uplands  from  the  rest  of 
Anatolia,  becomes  a  river  properly  so  called  only  during  the  heavy  rains  and 
melting  of  the  winter  snows.  Famous  air'-ugsi  these  mountain  streams  is  the 
Menendereh,  immortalised  in  the  Homeric  songs,  although  it  is  stiU  doubtful 
whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Simois  or  the  Scamander.  According  to 
most  historians  and  archaeologists,  the  Mendereh  is  the  Simois,  although  Schliemann, 
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the  illustrious  explorer  of  the  Hissarlik  ruins,  makes  it  the  Xanthus,  in  accordance 
with  the  etymology  of  the  present  name.  The  aspect  of  the  land  shows  that  the 
plain  of  Troy  is  one  of  those  Anatolian  districts  that  have  undergone  most  change 
during  the  historic  period.  The  hills  themselves  have  been  but  slightly  modified 
by  erosions  and  weathering ;  but  the  intervening  plain,  formerly  partly  covered 
with  reservoirs,  is  now  dried  up.  A  line  of  dunes  connecting  the  Eren-koi  hills 
with  the  Kum-Kaleh  headland,  has  served  to  retain  the  alluvia  and  detritus  washed 
down  to  the  plain  by  the  Mendereh  and  other  streams.  These  waters  are  no  lotager 
accessible  to  the  smallest  craft,  and  Kalafat,  where  boats  were  formerly  built,  is 
now  an  inland  agricultural  hamlet.  At  present  the  alluvia  of  the  Menendereh  are 
borne  seawards  and  carried  by  the  Hellespont  far  into  the  ^gean.     Formerly  the 

Fi,;.  103.— NicBA  anu  Ghemlik. 
Seals  1  : 7.<»,000. 
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Bunarbachi,  identified  by  most  travellers  with  the  Homeric  Scamander,  drained  to 
the  Menendereh  through  a  series  of  marshy  lagoons.  But  its  waters  have  been 
diverted  to  the  sea  near  Tenedos  by  means  of  a  cutting  which  now  connects  the 
Bunarbachi  basin  with  Besika  Bay.  Thus  the  little  rocky  headland  of  Sigeeus,  with 
its  funeral  mounds,  has  been  converted  into  an  island. 

Amongst  the  torrents  or  rivulets  flowing  from  Mount  Ida  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  to  tho  -^gean,  the  Tuzla-su,  or  "  Salt  Stream,"  is  remarkable  for  the  fantastic 
form  of  its  valley.  After  piercing  the  snowy  heights,  it  runs  parallel  with  the  Gulf 
of  Edremid,  thus  reaching  the  ^igean  north  of  the  Baba-kaleh  headland.  But 
instead  of  flowing  directly  to  the  sea,  it  skirts  an  intervening  rocky  barrier  for  a 
distance  of  60  miles.  The  white  cliffs  at  the  outlet  of  its  valley  are  streaked  in 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  disintegrated  by  a  multitude  of  little  saline  springs 
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intersecting  the  plain  in  all  directions,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  160°  R,  and 
flowing  through  a  common  thermal  channel  to  the  Tuzla-su.  A  vast  quantity  of 
salt  might  be  derived  from  this  source,  which,  however,  according  to  ChihachofiF, 
scarcely  yields  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  yearly. 

Southwards  follow  the  Madara-chai,  Khoja-chai,  and  Bakyr-chai  successively  ; 
but  hero  the  first  really  copious  stream  is  the  Ghediz-chai,  the  ancient  Hermus, 
fertiliser  of  the  Lydian  plains.  Rising  near  the  town  of  Ghediz,  whence  its  name, 
it  escapes  from  the  hills  through  a  series  of  gorges  down  to  the  old  lacustrine  plain 
of  Sardis.  The  brackish  little  upland  lake  of  Mermereh,  north  of  this  plain,  is 
perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  inland  sea  which  once  flooded  the  Lydian  district,  and 
which  escaped  through  the  Menemen  defile  between  the  Sipylos  and  the  Hassan- 
dagh.      Beyond  the  gorges  the  Ghediz,  with  its  abundant  sedimentary  matter,  has 

Fig.  104.— The  Tuzla-Su  Valley. 
Scale  1  :  776.nnn 
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never  ceased  to  encroach  on  the  gulf,  gradually  filling  up  all  the  space,  some 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  stretching  south  of  Menemen  between  the  w:estem 
promontories  of  the  Sipylos  and  the  Phoc8Ban  Hills.  Pliny  mentions  Cape  Levke 
(Leuke)  as  having  thus  become  attached  to  the  mainland ;  and  this  headland,  the 
Tres-tepeb  of  the  Turks,  now  lies  nearly  3  miles  inland,  being  separated  from  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna  by  shallow  fishing  lagoons. 

Ramifying  into  several  branches,  the  Ghediz-chai  delta  still  continues  to 
advance  somewhat  irregularly  seawards.  Formerly  it  spread  chiefly  towards  the 
west  in  the  direction  of  the  Fhocaean  Hills ;  but  the  mouths  of  the  delta  are  now 
extending  southwards,  in  a  way  that  threatens  to  block  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Smyrna.  During  the  floods  the  sea  is  turbid  with  alluvia  for  a  great  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  farther  east  the  harbour  has  lost  all  the  limpid 
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clearness  of  the  ^gean  waters.  The  time  may  even  be  calcnlnted  when  the 
passage  will  Ins  entirely  closed.  Before  the  chief  mouth  of  the  delta  there  is  still  a 
channel  over  1  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  varying  from  60  to  120  feet ;  but  eastwards 
it  narrows  to  a  width  of  about  140  feet  between  a  fortifie<l  point  on  the  south,  and 
a  sandbank  on  the  north  side,  where  the  depth,  now  about  60  feet,  is  yearly 
diminishing  by  from  8  to  10  feet.  The  channel  has  occasionally  been  suddenly 
scoured  by  storms;  but  after  these  passing  interruptions,  the  silting  process  is 
resumed  at  a  rate  that  will  probably  .  \ce  the  whole  harbour  to  a  mean  depth  of 
about  40  feet  towards  the  year  2,000.  Then  deep  sea  navigation  will  become 
difficult  and  even  impossible,  unless  meantime  the  lower  Herraus  be  again  diverted 

Fig.  105.— Smyrna  Ckannil. 

Scale  1  :  lOS.OOO. 
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through  its  old  bed  towards  Phpccea,  so  as  to  carry  its  alluvia  westwards  to  the 
outer  gulf. 

The  same  silting  process,  possibly  aided  by  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  coast,  is 
characteristic  of  the  other  streams  flowing  farther  south  to  the  ^gean.  While  the 
port  of  Smyrna  alone  is  threatened  by  the  Ghediz,  the  Cayster,  the  ancient  "  Swan 
River "  and  modem  Euchuk-Mendereh,  or  "  Little  Mendereh,"  has  long  since 
choked  the  harbours  of  Ephesue,  and  the  Great  Meander  has  converted  that  of 
Miletus  into  an  inland  lake.  Nowhere  else  are  the  fluvial  deposits  encroaching  so 
rapidly  on  the  sea,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  insignificant  discharge  of  these 
streams  compared  with  that  of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  Rhone,  or  Po.  Thus, 
although  the  Little  Meander  has  a  course  of  scarcely  more  than  75  miles,  in  a  basin 
only  1,200  square  miles  in  extent,  and  although  its  average  rainfall  is  one-fifth  less 
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than  that  of  France,  it  has  ncnt  down  sufficient  matter  to  fill  the  ports  of  Ephesua 
and  the  estuary,  which,  according  to  Leo  the  Deacon,  was  still  oj)en  in  the  twelth 
century.  Hence  the  coast-line  must  have  advanced  nearly  5  miles  since  that  time, 
a  rate  of  progress  which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  changes  must  have 
been  at  least  accelerated  by  oscillations  of  level  along  the  Ionian  seaboard. 

The  Buyuk  Mendereh,  or  "Great  Meander,"  is  in  any  case  one  of  the  most 
copious  of  Anatolian  streams.  From  source  to  mouth  it  has  a  total  length  of  some 
230  miles,  while  some  of  its  affluents  are  60  miles  long,  and  the  whole  basin,  about 
9,600  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  mean  discharge  of  over  7,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  judging  ut  least  fropi  the  average  local  rainfall.  It  rises  in  the  lakelet  of 
Hoiran,  which  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet  on  the  plateau.  After  twice 
disappearing  in  the  cavities  of  the  limestone  formations  about  the  town  of  Dineir, 
it  escapes  from  the  hills  to  an  extensive  plain,  formerly  a  lacustrine  basin,  where 
its  waters  are  concealed  by  the  dense  sedge  lining  its  banks  for  tailed.  On  leaving 
this  plain  the  Meander,  uoubled  in  volume  by  the  Banas-chai,  forces  its  way 
through  narrow  gorges  down  to  the  magnificent  lowlands  stretching  thence  to  the 
coast.  During  the  floods  it  assumes  formidable  proportions,  eating  away  its  banks, 
opening  new  channels,  forming  or  sweeping  away  islands.  In  its  lower  course  it  is 
joined  by  the  scarcely  lesA  copious  Choruk-su,  the  ancient  Lycus,  which  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  appears  to  have  flowed  at  one  point  ^^lirough  a  tunnel  over  half  a  mile 
long,  formed  by  calcareous  incrustations  from  the  hundreds  of  limewator  springs 
fringing  both  sides  of  its  bed.  The  tunnel  has  disappeared,  and  the  Ak-su,  or 
"  White  River,"  which  had  contributed  most  to  i^a  formation,  has  been  deflected 
farther  up.  Trees  falling  into  the  Ak-su,  and  even  the  wheels  of  mills  erected  on 
its  banks,  soon  become  petrified. 

The  hill  commanding  the  Meander  and  Choruk  confluence  is  flanked  for  some 
miles  along  its  base  by  a  regular  two-storied  terrace,  rising  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain.  This  terrace,  whose  spLLcling  milk-white  cascades  are  visible  18  miles 
off,  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the  deposits  of  petrifying  springs.  Most  travellers 
give  it  the  name  of  Pambuk-Ealeh,  or  Pambnk-Kalessi,  or  "  Cotton  Castle," 
doubtless  from  the  whitish  fluffy  looking  masses  precipitated  by  the  waters.  But 
the  local  name  is  Tambuk,  which  is  certainly  the  Hierapolis  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
upper  platform,  over  half  a  mile  long,  there  weU  up  numerous  and  extremely 
copious  thermal  springs,  all  slightly  ferruginous  and  acidulous  to  the  taste,  all 
yielding  carbonic  acid,  and  varying  in  temperature  from  98°  to  206°  F.  The  ground 
is  covered  by  thick  layers  of  travertine  deposited  by  these  springs,  traces  of  whose 
shifting  beds  are  everywhere  visible.  All  these  phenomena  produced  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  ancients,  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Hierapolis  waters  became  so 
rapidly  solidified  that  when  diverted  into  new  channels  these  were  presently 
converted  into  a  monolithic  block.  The  oavem  which  in  his  time  was  said  to  emit 
deadly  carbonic  acid  vapours,  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

■  But  the  ancients  do  not  mention  the  real  marvel  of  Tambuk,  the  rim  of  whose 
upper  terrace  is  everywhere  scored  by  sparkling  cascades.  Even  where  these  are 
not  fully  developed  or  have  ceased  to  flow,  the  neighbouring  walls  formed  by  the 
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.I'd  in  vv  j^ool  over  10 
laftH,  th('  •mniiiH  of  an 
l'!k*»hM,  traverses  the 
plateau,  penetrating  beneath  the  vaults  of  a  palace,  whose  walls  u  has  covered 
with  a  coating  over  30  feet  thick.  Farther  on  it  is  joined  by  another  thennol 
rivulet,  the  united  stream  falling  from  stage  to  stage  over  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. Although  the  actual  discharge  is  probably  not  much  more  than  twelve 
gallons  per  second,  seen  from  below  the  cascade,  blending  with  its  sparkling  stony 
walls,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mighty  river.  The  illusion  is  heightened  in 
winter,  in  spring,  and  during  the  summer  mornings  by  the  vapours  rising  above 
the  tepid  waters,  and  forming  a  misty  veil,  which  seems  to  half  conceal  the  fall  of 
some  tumultuous  Niagara.  Even  when  the  deception  is  dissipated  by  a  nearer 
view,  the  glint  of  these  glittering  incrustations  irresistibly  suggests  the  presence 
of  a  vast  glacier,  or  river  suddenly  congealed  as  it  falls.  Like  the  Alpine  ice,  the 
travertine  of  Hierapolis  blends  with  its  natural  whiteness  the  lovely  tints  of  a 
delicate  blue,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  the  green  and  ros^'  hues  of  marble 
and  alabaster.  Thus  to  the  magnificent  proportions  of  this  marvellous  amphi- 
theatre are  added  the  exquisite  details  of  its  dazzling  white  or  softly  tinted  rocks. 
In  its  fall  the  water  gradually  cooling  spreads  in  gentle  folds,  the  last  of  which  is 
precipitated  as  a  snowy  border.  Each  successive  stage  is  thus  fashioned  like  a 
rounded  bowl,  below  which  follow  other  "  fonts  "  with  polished  rim,  the  water  still 
falling  from  step  to  step  of  these  "Neptunian  stairs."  But  in  its  course  it 
everywhere  flings  an  embroidered  mantle  of  wavy  pattern  over  the  rocky  surface 
of  the  cliff,  leaving  no  spot  imarrayed  with  sculptured  arabesques. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  petrifying  waters  from  Tambuk  and  neighbouring 
heights,  the  Meander  continues  its  course  across  the  broad  plain,  where  it  describes 
those  peculiar  curves  which  are  known  by  its  name.  At  the  same  time  these 
"  meanderings,"  although  remarkable  enough,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  some  other 
rivers,  such  as  the  8eine,  Lot,  Forth,  and  Mississippi.  Its  windings  are  on  the 
whole  of  a  local  character,  without  any  of  those  bold  sweeps,  by  which  the  Eizil- 
irmak  and  Sakaria  are  distinguished.  To  these  might,  with  far  more  justice,  be 
applied  the  language  of  the  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Meander  as  on  its 
course  flowing  back  towards  its  source. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Meander  is  specially  noteworthy  for  its  extraordinary 
encroachments  seawards,  which  during  the  last  twenty  three  centuries,  have  been 
exceeded  by  no  other  river  of  the  same  volume.  To  explain  the  phenomenon 
recourse  has  naturally  been  had  to  the  usual  hypothesis  of  upheaval,  which  however 
in  this  case  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  any  direct  observations.   Of  the  old  Gull 
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of  LfitmoB,  on  which  utoofl  the  maritime  city  of  Miletuo,  and  which  stretched 
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northwards  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  crorwned  by  the  temple  of  Priene,  nothing 
remains  except  the  small  reservoir  of  lake  Eapikeren  Denizi  or  Akis-chai,  whose 
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wvni  nltle  now  lion  ovpf  10  miloM  in  n  ntrtiifj^ht  lintt  from  tlio  (-(NiMt.  Tlic  forniiT 
JNlund  of  liUilt',  wcNt  of  Milt'tuM  iintl  north  of  tho  |>r(<w>nt  coiirHc  of  ih«>  M('aii)l<>r,  in 
now  u  nivrr  |irotulM>runcc  in  thi<  niiilHt  of  tho  inland  nuirNlicH.  Tho  N|iac(t  tliuH 
gaintMl  on  tho  hoii  in  two  thouNiind  thrco  hundriMl  y«>urH,  may  Ih^  cNlimutod  at  I'M) 
H((uur('  milcM,  ffivin^  u  mean  yourly  udvuncu  of  ulMiut  4U  foot.  AHNumin^  that  in 
thiH  ro^ion  of  comparutivoly  rvuont  alluvial  formation  tho  Kva  itm^f  wan  only  (iO 
or  70  foot  d(H>]),  und  allowing  u  moun  riwt  of  Homo  •<()  ftntt  through  tlu^  alluvia  of 
the  Meander,  the  total  tjuuntity  of  mutter  de])OHited  in  thin  iM>ri(Ml  woidd  ho  ahout 
360,0()(),()()(),()0()  cuhic  ftH)t,  or  17,500  cuhic  feet  daily.  TIum  in  certainly  no  e.xtractr- 
diiutry  pntjMtrtion,  for  oven  the  Hrontu,  whoso  dittchur^e  huH  Ikhju  moHt  earofully 
Htudied,  with  /in  inferior  volume  de|M)HitH  eight  timuH  uh  niueh  in  the  Chioggiu 
lagoon.  Hut  the  depoHitn  of  the  Meunder  prohahly  greatly  exceed  the  aHNiimed 
ratio,  for  u(;eording  to  Chihucheff,  lake  AkiH-chai  now  Htandn  at  an  elevation  of  !Mi 
fei>t  ubove  hou  level.  liut  however  thin  he,  the  Meander  delta  in  one  of  those  in 
which  uro  eomhiiu>d  all  the  elom(;ntH  of  trunHformation — gulfs  tilled  in,  islamU 
attached  to  the  land,  eitioo  nwullowed  up  in  tho  huiuLs.  Front  the  peaks  of  the 
SuniHun-dugh  overlooking  the  plain,  u  varied  prospect  in  commando<l  of  uU  those 
soculur  changes,  u  white  streak  ut  tho  foot  of  a  green  hill  in  the  distanuo  marking 
the  site  of  Pulatia,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Ok«')o-famouH  Miletus. 
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Lacustrine  Bavins  and  Rivers  drainino  to  the  Mediterranean— The 

SeIHUN   and  JlHUN. 

On  tho  Anatolian  slope  draining  southwards,  the  first  luko  which  discharges  to 
tho  Mediterranean  appears,  like  the  Akis-ohai,  to  form  part  of  a  marine  inlet 
closed  by  recent  alluvia,  and  gradually  rui-«d  to  its  present  level  of  OG  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  is  the  Kojez-liman,  or  T'  amus  of  the  ancients,  which  oven  in  the 
time  of  Strubo  was  already  out  off  from  the  coast.  Hence  at  least  eighteen  or 
nineteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  old  gulf  has  become  a  lake.  But  the 
coast-line  has  changed,  for  the  town,  which  then  stood  close  to  the  sea,  now  lies  5 
miles  inland.  Another  proof  of  change  is  a  sarcophagus,  which,  after  having  been 
submerged  to  a  third  of  its  height,  now  stands  once  more  on  dry  land.  This 
Lycian  coast  is  the  only  part  of  the  Anatolian  seaboard  where  corals  fcladceora 
ccespUma)  build  extensive  reefs.  Red  coral  also  grows  in  the  shallows,  but  its 
branches  are  too  small  to  repay  the  trouble  of  fishing  it. 

On  the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia,  the  harbour  of  Patara  has  also  been  trans- 
formed to  a  lake,  or  rather  a  morass.  But  a  far  more  important  change  has  taken 
place  in  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  of  Adalia.  Here  the  extensive 
lake  of  Cypria,  of  which  Strabo  speaks,  has  been  replaced  by  marshy  and  scrubby 
tracts,  ond  lagoons  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  yellow  sand.  Chihacheff 
estimates  at  about  160  square  miles  the  surface  of  the  Pamphylian  lacustrine  basin, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  mainland.  Besides  the  fluvial  alluvia,  this  reservoir 
has  been  filled  in  by  the  deposits  from  innumerable  calcareous  springs,  like  those 
of  Tambuk.  Near  Adalia  the  face  of  the  cli£f8  has  evidently  advanced  at  least 
116 
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1,000  feet,  thanks  to  these  accumulated  incrustations.  The  streams  that  have 
covered  the  land  with  layers  of  travertine  are  incessantly  shifting  their  bfids, 
sometimes  even  disappearing  altogether  under  natural  galleries  in  the  porous  soil^ 
Thus  the  hydrographic  system  becomes  modified  from  age  to  age,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  reconcile  the  old  accounts  with  the  present  conditions.  The 
Cataracts  spoken  of  by  Strabo  as  a  large  river  rushing  impetuously  over  a  pre- 
cipitous rock  has  ceased  to  exist,  having  probably  ramified  into  a  number  of 
surface  or  subterranean  branches. 

The  Ak-su,  or  "  White  River,"  which  furrows  the  western  plains  of  this  stony 
basin,  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Lake  Egherdir,  which  may  possibly  com- 
municate with  it  through  an  underground  channel.  Although  less  extensive  than 
the  great  Lycaonian  Salt  Lake,  that  of  Eghidir  is  much  deeper,  and  probably  the 


Fig.  107. — Plains  of  thb  Lowbb  Meandbk. 
Scale  1 :  650,000. 
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most  voluminous  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge  into  two 
sections,  the  southernmost  of  which  resembles  an  Alpine  lake.  Encircled  by  steep 
wooded  escarpments,  and  studded  with  islets  where  the  white  hamlets  glitter  amid 
clusters  of  poplars,  it  presents  at  every  step  an  endless  change  of  scenery.  Very 
different  are  the  two  reservoirs  of  Buldar  and  Churuk-su,  lying  farther  west,  and 
with  their  low  monotonous  beaches  presenting  for  the  most  part  the  aspect  of 
dreary  marshes  or  lagoons. 

Amongst  the  closed  basins  of  Asia  Minor  must  also  be  included  the  Beishehr- 
gol,  or  Eereli,  the  Earalitis  of  the  Greeks,  which,  although  smaller  in  extent, 
probably  contains  a  larger  volume  than  the  great  Salt  Lake.  Most  of  the  numerous 
torrents  flowing  from  the  neighbouring  hills  disappear  in  the  crevasses  of  the  soil 
before  reaching  this  reservoir,  which  is  fed  chiefly  by  springs  welling  up  in  the 
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lacustrine  cavity  itself,  or  flowing  from  fissures  in  the  encircling  rocks.  Mingling 
with  the  unwholesome  waters  of  the  lake,  these  springs  thus  beoome  lost  to  the 
riverain  populations,  who  are  obliged  to  sink  wells  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  this  fresh- water  but  unpalatable  reservoir. 

The  Beishehr-gol,  which  according  to  ChihachefE  stands  3,800  feet  above  sea 
level,  discharges  its  overflow  through  an  emissary  flowing  from  its  southern 
extremity  to  a  depression  lying  some  50  feet  lower  down.    Thia  depression  was  till 
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recently  flooded  by  lake  Soghlu,  which  had  a  mean  depth  of  20  to  25  feet,  with  an 
area  of  about  70  square  miles,  and  a  volume  of  over  35  billions  cubic  feet.  Tet 
this  vast  body  of  water  disappeared  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
having  probably  forced  its  way  through  some  hitherto  obstructed  imdergroimd 
gallery  seawards.  The  alluvial  tracts  developed  in  the  lacustrine  basin  have  since 
been  converted  into  productive  lands  by  the  local  peasantry,  who,  according  to  a 
traditional  custom,  became  proprietors  of  the  reclaimed  soil  by  yielding  half 'of  the 
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first  and  a  tenth  of  subsequent  crops  to  the  Government.  The  other  small  lakes  of 
Lycia,  in  the  Elmalu  basin  and  neighbouring  plains,  also  discharge  their  overflow 
through  subterranean  channels  excavated  in  the  limestone  rocks.  The  Avlan- 
Oghlu,  south  of  Elmalu,  is  fed  by  a  rapid  stream  some  30  feet  broad  and  6  or  7 
deep,  and  its  emiswary,  after  plunging  into  a  deep  crevasse,  reappears  in  the  form  of 
copious  springs  near  the  village  of  Phineka,  not  far  from  the  coast.  According  to 
a  tradition  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  the  valley  now  flooded  by  Lake  Eghedir  was  dry 
land  eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  obstruction  of  some  subterranean  passage 
caused  the  waters  to  accumulate  in  the  depression. 

East  of  this  depression  some  other  now  closed  lacustrine  basins  appear  to  have 
formerly  drained  to  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the  Eara-bunar,  or  "  Black 
Fountain,"  which  is  encircled  by  volcanic  cones  and  lava  streams.  South  of  it  the 
shallow  lagoon  of  Eregli  stretches  for  some  60  miles  parallel  with  the  northern  base 
of  the  Bulgar-dagh.  This  extensive  basin  is  studded  with  reservoirs,  some  always 
saline,  others  filled  in  winter  by  small  freshwater  affluents,  but  again  slightly 
brackish  in  summer.  Eregli  still  drains  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  rivulet, 
which  in  spring  is  swollen  to  considerable  proportions  by  the  melting  snows.  At 
this  season  both  Eregli  and  Eara-bunar,  as  well  as  all  the  low-lying  marshy  tracts, 
are  converted  into  a  vast  inland  sea  60  miles  broad,  and  stretching  westwards  to  the 
gates  of  Eonieh. 

In  classic  times  both  the  Castros,  or  modem  Ak-su,  and  the  neighbouring 
Eurymedon,  or  Edpro-su,  were  navigable  at  their  mouth.  Now  they  are  closed  to 
small  craft ;  while  the  Malas,  or  Manavgat,  is  navigable  by  sailing  vessels,  although 
not  spoken  of  by  the  old  writers  as  accessible  to  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Calycadnua  (Ermerek,  or  Gok-su)  although  the  most  copious  coast  stream  west  of 
Ciliciu  Campestris,  is  too  rapid  to  have  ever  been  navigable.  Farther  east  the 
Tarsus-chai,  or  "  River  of  Tarsus,"  in  Cilicia  proper,  is  the  famous  Cydnus  of  the 
ancients.  At  its  source,  one  of  the  most  copious  in  Asia  Minor,  countless  rivulets 
springing  from  a  crevassed  rock  are  collected  in  a  common  basin,  whence  the 
Cydnus  descends  through  wild  gorges  and  romantic  cascades  down  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  Tarsus.  Farther  on  it  winds  through  a  series  of  swamps,  remnants  of  an 
old  lake,  to  the  coast  a  little  west  of  the  Seihun.  Like  so  many  other  Anatolian 
streams,  it  has  frequently  shifted  its  bed,  and  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
has  been  deflected  to  the  east  of  Tarsus,  which  formerly  stood  on  its  banks. 

But  the  pre-eminently  wandering  streams  are  the  East  Gilician  Sarus  and 
Pjrramus,  the  Seihun  (Sihun,  Sihan,  Saran)  and  Jihun  (Jihan)  of  the  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  Sarus,  which  is  the  longest  and  most  copious,  flows  from  the  highlands 
north-east  of  Mount  Arga^us,  and  collects  all  the  streams  traversing  the  parallel 
depressions  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  On  the  west  it  is  joined  by  other  torrents  which, 
descending  from  the  central  plateau,  pierce  the  Taurus  through  gorges  even  more 
inaccessible  than  the  Cilician  Gates.  The  Pyramus  rises  in  the  upland  region, 
forming  the  water-parting  between  its  basin  and  that  of  the  Euphrates.  But 
hitherto  Strabo  is  the  only  traveller  who  describes  its  source,  and  he  also  speaks  in 
remarkably  precise  terms  of  the  gorge  through  which  it  escapes  to  the  plains. 
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"  The  prominences  of  one  wall  correspond  exactly  with  the  depressions  of  the  other, 
so  that  if  brought  together  they  would  fit  into  each  other.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  j^orge  the  fissure  is  so  contracted  that  a  dog  or  a  hare  could  clear  it  at  a  bound."  * 
In  s  lower  course  the  Pyramus  collects  all  the  torrents  from  the  hilly  district 
stretching  east  of  the  Anti-Taurus ;  but  these  uplands,  being  less  exposed  to  the 
rain-bearing  winds  than  those  of  west  Cilicia,  receive  a  smaller  quantity  of  water. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  greater  extent  of  its  basin,  the  Jihun  is  much  inferior 
in  volume  to  the  Seihun.  According  to  the  engineers  who  have  surveyed  the  land 
for  the  projected  railway  between  Mersina  and  Adana,  its  discharge  is  scarcely 

Fig.  109. — MouTHB  OF  THE  Beiuvn  and  Jihdn.      i  : 
Scale  t :  l,S80,OOa 
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more  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  western  stream.f    Nevertheless  it  is  navigable  in 
its  lower  course  for  over  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Throughout  the  historic  period  both  rivers  have  never  ceased  to  wander  over 
the  alluvial  plains  which  they  have  developed  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta. 
At  present  their  mouths  are  separated  by  a  space  of  43  miles  as  the  bird  flies. 
But  from  the  old  records  it  appears  that  their  currents  were  often  intermingled  in 
a  common  estuary.  During  the  last  twenty-three  centuries  as  many  as  seven  great 
changes  have  taken  place.    Three  times  they  have  flowed  together  in  a  common 


•  Book  XII.,  chnp.  4. 
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channel,  four  times  independently  to  the  sea  ;  and  even  now  a  slight  lateral  cutting 
would  suffice  again  to  unite  them.  During  these  shiftings  over  the  plain,  they 
have  continued  to  advance  with  their  alluvia  incessantly  seawards.  The  Chukur- 
ova  plain,  and  most  of  the  tract  stretching  for  over  60  miles  hetween  Tarsus  and 
Sis,  along  the  east  foot  of  the  Taurus,  are  their  creation.  The  Kara-tash,  or  "  Black- 
rock  "  headland,  which  serves  as  a  southern  barrier  to  the  sedimentary  matter 
washed  down  from  the  interior,  is  an  old  island,  which  has  thus  become  connected 
with  the  mainland.  "  In  the  same  way,"  says  an  oracle  quoted  by  Strabo,  "  the  time 
will  come  when  the  silver  waters  of  the  Fyramus  will  reach  the  sacred  shores  of 
Cyprus."  The  muddy  tracts  about  both  mouths  are  still  a  sort  of  debatable 
territory  between  land  and  sea.  Flora  and  faima  suggest  the  recent  ascendency  of 
the  marine  waters,  which  teem  with  fish,  and  which  are  frequented  by  myriads  of 
aquatic  birds,  such  as  the  pelican,  swan,  goose,  and  duck.  The  surrounding  sands 
are  also  the  resort  of  turtles  of  gigantic  size. 


Climate,  Flor/,  and  Fauna.  ' 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  Asia  Minor  is  colder  than  the  European  peninsulas  under 
the  same  latitude,  and  is  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  temperature.  The  contrast 
is  due  to  their  relative  positions,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Greece  being  protected 
from  the  polar  winds  by  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Balkans,  whereas  Anatolia  is 
partly  exposed  to  these  currents  sweeping  unimpeded  across  the  Russian  steppes 
and  the  Euxine.  The  section  of  the  Anatolian  seaboard  washed  by  the  Euxine 
waters  itself  supplies  a  striking  example  of  the  climatic  effects  produced  by 
sheltering  mountain-ranges.  Thus  the  western  coast  zone,  comprised  between 
Constantinople  and  Sinope,  is  exposed  to  keen  winter  blasts  and  sultry  summer 
heats,  while  farther  east  this  "  Byzantine  "  climate  becomes  continually  modified 
towards  the  north-east,  where  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Caucasus  intercepts  the  arctic 
winds  blowing  towards  Anatolia.  Here  the  extremes  of  annual  temperature  are 
less  marked,  and  plants  which  avoid  the  bleak  west  coast  flourish  on  the  banks  of 
the  more  sheltered  eastern  streams.  The  olive  and  orange  begin  to  be  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  while  the  hill- sides  are  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent pine  forests.  According  to  Koch,  the  Choruk  Valley  is  the  original  home  of 
the  pinea,  so  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  botanical  zone. 

The  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  washed  by  the  ^Egean,  are  intersected  by 
isothermal  lines  slightly  divergent  from  the  parallel  ^'  of  latitude.  Here  the  mean 
temperature  is  somewhat  lower  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  and  the 
climatic  changes  are  also  generally  more  abrupt  and  irregular.  The  normal  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  is  at  the  same  time  endlessly  modified  by  the  islands  fringing 
the  seaboard,  and  by  the  numerous  indentations  along  the  Ionian  coast.  Every 
headland,  every  channel,  so  to  say,  has  its  special  atmospheric  currents,  while  at 
the  entrance  of  the  marine  inlets  a  struggle  takes  place  between  the  winds  of 
different  temperature  sweeping  down  from  the  interior  and  blowing  inland  from 
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the  sea.  The  c^udden  gusts  and  squalls  due  to  this  cause  render  certain  waters 
absolutely  unnavigable  in  winter,  while  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  prevent  the 
vegetation  from  assuming  a  sub-tropical  character.  The  chamaorops  palm  and  date 
do  not  grow  spontaneously  in  west  Anatolia,  and  clusters  of  palms  are  met  on  the 
coast  no  farther  north  than  Patmos,  hence  called  Palmosa. 

Being  well  sheltered  by  the  various  sections  of  the  Taurus,  the  southern,  zone 
of  Asia  Minor  naturally  enjoys  a  far  warmer  climate  than  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  Within  an  equal  distance  there  are  few  regions  presenting  a  greater 
difference  of  mean  temperature  than  the  coasts  of  Tarsus  and  Sinope.  On  the 
Cilician  coast  the  pleasantest  season  comprises  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
separated  from  the  summer  heats  by  the  so-called  kassim,  a  short  autumnal 
interval  which  usually  lasts  about  eight  days.  During  this  period  the  atmosphere 
becomes  cleansed  from  all  impurities  by  violent  storms  accompanied  by  heavy 
downpours  and  hail,  and  the  inhabitants  nre  now  able  to  descend  from  their 
summer  encampments  down  to  the  plains. 

The  upland  valleys  and  plateaux  of  the  interior  offer  the  greatest  diversity  of 
climate,  according  to  the  altitude  and  aspect  of  the  land,  and  the  thousand  con- 
trasts presented  by  its  relief.  But  a  common  feature  of  the  whole  region  com- 
prised within  the  encircling  ranges  is  its  scanty  rainfall.  Little  moisture  is 
brought  to  the  Anatolian  plateaux  by  the  clouds,  while  the  coastlands  themselves 
receive  less  rain  than  western  Europe.  Although  Asia  Minor  has  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  France,  the  collective  disohurgpe  of  all  its  rivers  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  at  more  than  70,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
united^  volume  of  the  French  streams.  Contrasted  with  the  Pontine  region,  which 
enjoys  a  considerable  rainfall  during  the  summer  months,  the  peninsular  region 
belongs  to  the  sub-tropical  zone,  which  is  marked  by  comparatively  dry  summers. 
Thus  even  at  Smyrna,  notwithstanding  its  exposure  to  the  moist  sea-breezes,  the 
fall  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  is  only  two  inches,  or  less  than 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  averager  annual  discharge.  But  in  certain  inland  districts 
the  blue  sky  remains  at  times  unflecked  by  a  single  cloud  for  six  or  seven  months 
together.  While  the  coast  climate  may  on  the  whole  be  compared  with  that  of 
southern  France,  the  inland  plateaux  present  meteorological  conditions  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Turkestan  steppes.* 

In  Anatolia  malaria  has  long  been  endemic.  In  shifting  their  beds  all  the 
rivers  have  strewn  the  plains  with  meres  and  stagnant  waters,  while  so  many 
swamps  have  been  formed  by  inundations  or  the  retreat  of  the  sea  that  large  tracts 
on  the  plains  and  uplands  are  constantly  wrapped  in  a  pestiferous  atmosphere. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  the  flourishing  period  of  Ionian  culture  the 
climate  has  greatly  changed  for  the  worse.  The  deterioration  is  attested  by  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  such  as  Miletus,  lying  in  districts  now  no  longer  inhabitable. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  rivers  were  confined  to  their  beds,  and  when  the 
vapours  were  arrested  by  the  trees  fringing  their  banks.     But  so  ruthless  has  been 

•  Mean  probable  temperature  of  Asia  Minor:  winter,  40°  F. ;  sumnier,  72°  F. ;  average,  64°  F. 
Climate  uf  Smyrna  :  extremes,  40°— 103°  F. ;  mean,  66°  F. ;  rainfall,  24  inches. 
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the  destruction  of  timber  in  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  that  the  contami- 
nated air  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is  freely  wafted  over  the  uplands.  The  natives 
show  groat  skill  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their  summer  camping- grounds  amongst 
the  hills,  where  they  are  sheltered  by  crests  or  headlands  from  the  effluvia  of  the 
low-lying  marshy  lands.  In  some  districts,  the  villages  on .  the  plains  are  com- 
pletely abandoned  during  the  hot  season,  when  officials,  peasants,  thieves,  and 
mendicants  migrate  bodily  to  the  upland  yailas  or  encampments.  In  the  open 
districts  these  arc  composed  of  tents  or  stone  cabins ;  in  the  wooded  regions  of  north 
Anatolia,  of  log-huts,  like  the  Russian  izbas.  Several  of  these  temporary  villages, 
standing  mostly  on  the  ruins  of  old  towns,  are  important  markets,  visited  by 
traders  from  the  coast  for  the  purchase  of  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce. 

On  the  inland  plateaux,  the  scanty  vegetation  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  spring. 
It  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  varied  flora  of  the  surrounding  coastlands, 
where  are  successively  represented  all  the  botanical  zones  of  the  neighbouring 
lands.  Thus  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  Pontus  forms  a  transition  to  that  of 
Mingrelia,  while  in  the  Troad  aco  found  all  the  plants  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
side  by  side  with  many  Asiatic  types.  The  two  lonios  of  Anatolia  and  Europe 
have  in  the  same  way  exchanged  thei)'  chai-actcristic  species  across  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  while  in  Cilicia  many  Syrian  and  even  Egyptian  specimens  have 
become  acclimatised.  Thus  in  the  history  of  its  flora,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  peninsula  forms  a  land  of  transition  between  the  three  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Mediterranean  vegetation  is  represented  chiefly 
by  evergi'een  shrubs,  such  as  the  laurel,  arbutus,  and  myrtle,  which  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Anatolian  hills  acquire  an  extraordinary  development.  The  oak  also  is  here 
found  in  greater  variety  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  offering  as  many  as 
fifty-two  species  altogether,  of  which  twenty-six  occur  nowhere  else. 

The  most  extensive  Anatolian  forest  is  the  Agach-deniz,  or  "  Sea  of  Trees," 
which  covers  the  Boli  Hills  to  the  east  of  the  Sakaria  Valley.  All  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  ranges  running  parallel  with  the  Euxine  are  richly  wooded,  while 
forest  tracts  are  also  met  in  the  intervening  valleys  and  river  gorges.  The  Agach- 
deniz  supplies  timber  for  building  purposes  and  masts  for  the  Turkish  navy ;  but  in 
general,  forestry  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  state.  In  the  inland  districts  lying  off 
the  main  routes  little  use  is  made  of  the  timber  except  for  fuel,  and  in  Caria  this  is 
often  obtained  by  the  destructive  process  of  firing  the  woodlands. 

The  terraced  disposition  of  the  vegetable  zone  on  the  slopes  of  the  encircling 
ranges  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  along  the  southern  face  of  the  Cilician  Taurus. 
The  subtropical  belt  of  palm-groves  and  garden-plots  enclosed  by  hedges  of  aloes 
leads  to  the  caduceous  forest  timber  clothing  the  lower  hills.  Farther  up  come  tl  e 
conifers — at  first  the  sombre  pine  and  many  species  of  juniper,  then  Cilician  spruce 
and  cedars.  Nowhere  else  in  Anatolia  or  Syria,  not  even  on  the  Lebanon  itfielf ,  are 
to  be  found  such  magnificent  cedar-groves  as  those  which  girdle  the  Bulgar-dagh 
escarpments  to  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  and  upwards.  Here  grow  several  millions 
of  these  glorious  evergreens,  disposed  in  clusters  towering  above  the  pines,  firs,  and 
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junipers.  But  hem  also  the  firci)  kindled  by  the  improvident  natives,  often 
wrap  the  hill-sides  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  destroying  thousands  of  trees  in  a  few 
hours.  Beyond  the  forest  zone  follows  the  brushwood  corresponding  to  the 
upland  pastures  of  Alpine  Europe.  On  the  Cilician  Taurus  grassy  Nloi)es  are  rare, 
except  along  the  line  of  running  waters,  and  to  the  very  foot  of  the  arid  or  snow- 
flecked  crags  the  ground  is  overgrown  with  woody  plants  and  lovely  evergreen 
shrubs.  At  an  elevation  where  the  European  highlands  present  nothing  but 
monotonous  gray  surfaces,  the  heights  are  carpeted  with  stretches  of  bright-coloured 
flowers,  imparting  to  these  silent  uplands  a  diversity  of  aspect  of  which  the  western 
Alps  can  give  no  idea.  The  north-eastern  Pontine  ranges  present  a  much  greater 
resemblance  with  those  of  Central  Europe^  but  they  are  far  more  diversified,  some 
of  the  pastures  yielding  as  many  as  two  hundred  species  of  Alpine  plants. 

The  presence  of  foreign  varieties  has  been  found  associated  with  the  settlements 
of  immigrants  from  distant  lands.  Thus  amid  the  ruins  of  strongholds  erected  by 
the  Genoese,  or  the  Knights  of  Bhodes,  along  the  headlands  and  islands  of  the 
southern  seaboard,  flourish  the  soapwort  and  other  European  plants,  sprung  from 
those  brought  hither  by  the  western  settlers  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
Garden-plots  and  orchards  also  occur,  where  according  to  the  local  tradition,  the 
walnut,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  were  planted  by  the  Genoese.  On  the 
other  hand,  Europe  has  during  recent  times  been  indebted  to  Anatolia  for  a  far 
greater  number  of  specimens.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  western  botanic 
gardens  were  little  more  than  nursery-grounds,  for  acclimatising  the  evergreen  oak, 
the  a  gnus  castus,  eastern  jimiper,  white  and  black  mulberry,  viburnum  tinus, 
sumach,  and  other  Levantine  varieties. 

Little  effort  has  hitherto  I jen  made  to  repair  former  waste  by  fresh  plantations. 
The  attempts  made  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  limited  to  the  few 
trees  that  have,  so  to  say,  become  the  inseparable  companions  of  man — the  plantain, 
associated  with  his  .repose,  his  prayers,  his  pastimes,  and  whole  domestic  life  ;  and 
the  cypress,  which  watches  over  his  grave.  Nowhere  else  are  these  plants  more 
venerated  than  in  Anatolia,  where  they  are  almost  regarded  as  sacred  objects  of 
worship. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of 
nimierous  animal  species.  Thus  the  lion,  which  survived  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  is  now  no  longer  met,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  more  inaccessible  gorges  of 
the  Lycian  Taurus.  Here  also  the  Turks  speak  of  the  presence  of  another  large 
feline  variety,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  kapfan,  and  which  may  perhaps  be 
a  leopard  or  a  panther,  like  the  variety  that  still  infests  the  Tmolus  highlands. 
Nor  is  the  hyena  completely  extirpated,  and  the  night  is  still  everywhere  alive  with 
the  bowlings  of  the  jackals,  with  which  the  village  pariah  dogs  keep  concert.  In 
the  eastern  districts  the  jackal  is  rarer  than  in  the  centre  and  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
and  it  has  been  partly  replaced  by  the  brown  and  the  black  wolf.  The  fox  is  also 
less  frequent  than  in  southern  Europe,  and  the  carnivora  are  altogether  mainly 
represented  by  the  various  species  of  half -savage  dogs  that  prowl  about  the  streets 
of  all  the  large  towns.     They  are  rarely  if  ever  attacked  by  hydrophobia,  although 
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in  the  neighbourhootl  of  Smyrna  a  few  cases  are  reported  of  deaths  following  the 
bite  of  mud  dogH,  wolves  and  jackals.  Against  this  malady  the  peasuiitry  use  a 
decoction  of  bitter  roots. 

The  larger  European  game  is  also  found  in  Anatolia,  where  the  wild-boar  is  very 
common  in  some  districts.  The  deer  and  roebuck  are  met  in  herds,  and  the  gazelle, 
unknown  in  Europe,  frequents  the  lowland  plains  of  Oilicia,  while  other  species  of 
antelope  probably  inhabit  the  plateaux.  The  eDgagra,  or  wild-goat,  still  survives  in 
the  Ciliciun  Taurus  and  the  Anti-Taurus,  near  the  regions  where  the  goat  appears 
as  a  domestic  animal  in  ancient  times.  So  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  in  size,  outward  form,  and  shape  of  the  horns,  that  it  is  probable  the  tame 
variety  has  sprung  from  the  wild  stock.  The  upland  steppes  are  also  frequented 
by  the  wild-sheep,  a  species  of  mufflon  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  Pjuropcan 
sheep.  Thus  Asia  Minor,  the  original  home  of  so  many  vegetable  species,  would 
appear  to  have  also  yielded  two  of  our  most  valued  domestic  animals.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Angora  goat,  so  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  silken,  glossy  down,  is  of  Anatolian  origin.  It  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  old 
writers,  who  nevertheless  describe  all  the  sheep  whose  wool  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  woven  fabrics.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  Angora  goat  is 
attributed  by  Chihacheff  to  the  Turkish  immigrants  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
centuries.  This  writer  is  inclined  to  trace  these  tribes  and  their  flocks  back  to  the 
valley  of  the  Bukhtarma,  a  tributary  of  the  Irtish,  in  the  Altai  Moimtains.  Here 
is  also  found  a  species  of  cat,  more  remarkable  even  than  that  of  Angora, 
distinguished  like  the  native  goat  for  its  silky  fleece,  and  apparently  indicating 
analogous  climatic  conditions.  But  however  this  be,  the  Angora  goat  is  at  present 
limited  to  a  district  about  16,000  square  milen  in  extent,  and  even  here  it  flourishes 
only  on  the  plateaux  and  in  the  valleys  lying  between  the  altitudes  of  2,000  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  flocks  number  altogether  from  400,000  to  500,000 
goats,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  acclimatise  elsewhere,  the  least  change  of 
locality  causing  a  corresponding  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  Of  the 
ovine  family,  the  most  ordinary  variety  is  the  haramanli,  or  fat-tailed  sheep,  which 
prevails  also  in  Syria,  on  the  Asiatic  steppes,  and  even  in  Southern  Russia.  The 
open  plateaux  and  steppes  are  the  proper  domain  of  the  sheep,  the  goat  being 
confined  to  the  escarpments  of  the  encircling  ranges.  The  steppes  themselves  are 
everywhere  undermined  by  the  galleries  of  the  burrowing  jerboa. 

Horned  cattle  were  never  very  numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  although  the  south- 
western regions  arc  said  to  be  frequented  by  a  few  zebus,  with  a  hump  and  short 
movable  horns,  like  those  of  the  Indian  variety.  But  the  most  common  bovine 
species  is  the  buffalo,  which  is  everywhere  found  along  the  river  banks  and  on  the 
marshy  lands  fringing  the  peninsula.  It  is  even  said  to  roam  wild,  or  else  to  have 
lapsed  into  the  savage  state,  in  the  swampy  tracts  formed  by  the  shifting  beds  of 
the  Seihun  and  Jihun,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  districts.  The  only  variety  of 
camel  is  the  one-humped  species,  which  is  utilised  as  a  pack  animal,  bearing  loads 
of  250  lbs.  even  over  the  mountain  passes  and  escarpments.  The  caravans,  consist- 
ing of  from  seven  to  nine  camels  tied  together  by  a  string,  are  usually  headed  by  a 
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small  ass,  whoso  ■  rider's  legs  almost  touch  the  ground.  The  Anatolian  camel 
nowhere  betruys  that  antipathy  for  the  equine  species  which  it  manifests  (>1ho- 
where  ;  it  associates  peaceably  with  the  horse,  and  has  even  been  seen  yoked 
together  with  the  ass. 

The  immigration  of  the  camel,  probably  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  territorial  and  political  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Asia  Minor.  For  this  animal  symbolises  the  substitution  of  Oriental 
culture  for  the  civilisotion  of  the  Mediterranean  races.  Even  the  present  race  of 
Anatolian  horses  seems  to  be  mostly  a  cross  on  eastern  stock.  Like  the  Turkoman 
variety,  it  has  long  legs  and  a  comparatively  largo  head,  while  the  tail  resembles 
that  of  the  Persian  breed.  It  is  an  active,  hardy  animal,  distinguished,  especially 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  for  its  graceful  form,  but  nowhere  very  numerous.  As  a 
beast  of  burden  it  yields  not  only  to  the  camel,  but  also  to  the  ass,  the  latter  a 
small  debased  variety  far  inferior  to  the  superb  donkeys  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
to  the  wild  species,  a  few  specimens  of  which  are  said  still  to  survive  in  the 
wooded  districtu  of  Eastern  Anatolia.  The  mule,  said  by  a  tradition  recorded 
in  the  Iliad  to  have  been  first  bred  in  the  peninsula,  is  still  employed  by  the 
Anatolians,  and  preferred  even  to  the  horse,  both  for  mounting  and  as  a  pack 
animal. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Anatolian  landscape  is  the  stork, 
which  in  some  villages  is  more  numerous  than  the  people  themselves.  At  the  time 
of  the  yearly  migrations  to  the  winter  quarters  in  Egypt,  they  collect  in  flocks  of 
25,000  or  30,000  on  the  borders  of  the  marshy  tracts,  where  they  take  wing  for  the 
flight  across  the  Mediterranean.  Like  the  crows,  magpies,  and  swallows,  they 
prove  valued  allies  to  the  husbandman  when  the  locusts  settle  in  vast  multitudes 
on  the  land.  But  a  still  more  welcome  friend  is  the  smarmar  {turdus  roseiis),  a 
pink  thrush  with  black  wings,  which  falls  furiously  on  the  destructive  insects, 
killing  them  not  only  for  food,  but  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  exterminating  them. 
On  one  occasion  the  French  engineer,  M.  Amat,  saw  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
village  coming  out,  voluntarily  giving  up  their  houses  to  these  carnivorous  birds 
during  the  breeding  season.  ,^     ■•- 

Inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  * 

The  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  are  of  very  diverse  origin.  Forming  the  western 
extremity  of  the  continent,  the  peninsula  became  the  natural  converging  point  of 
all  the  warlike,  nomad,  or  trading  peoples  migrating  westwards.  The  southern 
districts  were  formerly  occupied  by  Semitic  tribes,  whose  speech  seems  to  have 
prevailed  even  in  the  interior.  In  the  south-west  they  appear  to  have  become 
intermingled  with  a  dark  race,  possibly  Kushites.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the 
chief  ethnical  elements  were  allied  to  the  Iranians,  and  spoke  dialects  akin  to  the 
Zend,  while  others  represented  those  immigrants  from  the  !North  collectively 
grouped  as  "  Turanians."  In  the  west  opposite  streams  of  migration  poured  in 
across  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont.     Here  the  Thracians  maintained  the  com- 
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mnrcial  nnrl  wxiiiil  r^laitoiiR  l)otwe«n  the  Eiiroiican  and  Aniatic  landn  encircling  the 
I'ropontiH,  wliilo  a  coiiHtant  intt^rcourso  was  kept  up  by  the  IIclluncH  iKjtweeu  the 
oppoHite  n'.orcH  of  the  vKgoaii  »Sca.  Numerous  contingents  arrived  even  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  Kurope,  amongst  them  the  (iauls  ((iaiatians),  who  for  ocnturies 
maintained  a  separate  national  existence  in  Western  Asia.  Hut  at  no  periiKl  did 
the  ])eninsuhi  belong  to  u  single  homogeneous  |)eopIe,  one  in  sjweeh  and  culture, 
lonians,  Leleges,  Carians,  Phrygians,  Puphlagonians,  Lycians,  and  Cilicians,  one 
and  nil  souglit  each  to  preserve  their  own  autonomy.  Many  isolated  cities,  after 
securing  their  individual  independence,  rose  to  power  and  splendour;  but  no 
political  unity  was  ever  achieved  by  the  confederation  of  these  places.  Such 
uniformity  as  finally  existed  was  the  result  rather  of  foreign  conquests,  and  was 
effected  by  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  political  thraldom. 

In  this  vast  ethnical  crucible  most  of  the  old  nationalities  have  lost  their  very 
names,  and  the  traditions  of  their  racial  origin.  Where  are  now  the  Chulybes,  who 
taught  their  neighbours  the  art  of  smelting  and  forging  iron  P  Whore  are  the 
Galatians,  brethren  of  the  Western  Qauls,  who  gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  great 
Anatolian  provinces?  These,  in  common  with  most  of  the  peoples  originally 
occupying  the  inland  plateaux,  have  become  gradually  fused  with  the  surrounding 
populations.  The  Greeks  in  the  west,  the  Kurds  and  Armenians  in  the  east,  are 
the  only  communities  that  can  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  And 
even  amongst  those  calling  themselves  Greeks  there  are  many  belonging  to  the 
older  stocks,  although  now  assimilated  in  speech  and  religion  to  tho  dominant  race 
on  the  Ionian  seaboard.  "  ...  » 

The  Yuruks  and  Turks. 

In  the  interior  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  now  of  Turki  stock.  On  thci'> 
plateaux  with  their  saline  lakes  the  immigrants  from  the  Aral  and  Balkash  steppes 
found  a  new  and  congenial  home,  where  they  could  continue  to  lead  the  same 
pastoral  life  as  heretofore.  Amongst  these  intruders  there  are  many  whose  social 
usages  have  imdergone  little  change  since  their  arrival,  living  witnesses  of  a 
general  culture  that  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  regions  of  the  globe  regarded  as 
civilised.  Thus  the  Yuruks,  spnmg  from  the  earliest  Turki  immigrant  tribes,  and 
belonging  to  the  horde  of  the  "  Black  Sheep,"  which  also  included  the  Seljucides, 
are  still  nomads,  migrating  with  their  flocks  twice  a  year  between  their  summer  and 
winter  camping-grounds.  Some  possess  real  houses,  like  the  civilised  Turks,  but 
most  of  them  still  dwell  in  black  goat-hair  tents  or  huts  made  of  branches, 
approacaed  on  all  fours,  and  nearly  always  full  of  smoke.  The  Yuruks  are 
Mohammedans  in  name  only,  and  their  women  go  unveiled,  even  raising  their  heads 
when  appealed  to  by  the  passing  wayfarer  for  milk  or  water.  The  cabins  are 
usually  disposed  in  a  circle  with  an  opening  towards  the  open  space,  where  the 
tribal  interests  are  discussed  in  common.  Each  encampment  forms  a  world  apart, 
which  neither  invites  the  stranger  nor  yet  refuses  hospitality  when  asked.  The 
Yuruk  tribes  scattered  over  Asia  Minor  are  reckoned  by  the  hundred ;  in  the 
province  of  Brussa  alone  there  are  over  thirty,  subdivided  into  clans  'yvithout  any 
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googruphioal  cuhoHion.  Tlioy  arc  commonly  sjMikon  of  under  tlu>  goner i(!  naino  of 
*' TurcomaiiH,"  u  somewhat  vague  term,  hero  applied  iiiditTereiitly  to  nomud 
shophords  of  all  ruccH,  and  not  necessurily  implying  identity  of  origin  with  tho 
Central  Aniatic  TurkomuuH.  NevortheloHH  several  writerH  draw  a  diHtinction  Iwtween 
Yuruk  and  Turcomun,  regarding  tho  foniier  as  tont-dwellerH  without  Kxo<l  abode. 

Fig.  110.— ViLLAou  or  vAatovt  Natiunalitiiui  in  thi  Damoanbllbi  Uuthict. 
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the  latter  as  already  half  settled,  chiefly  on  the  central  plateaux  and  eastern 
uplands.  At  the  same  time  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  habit  of  life  is  far 
more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  Anatolia,  as  in  Persia,  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  agricultural  element  is  a  question  not  so  much  of  race  as  of 
public  security.     The  Turcomans  especially  pass  readily  from  the  nomad  to  the 
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upttlwl  ntiito  ill  jieacpful  tinion,  when  the  cnmping-f^xindii  noon  j^vo  pliicfl  to 
p«»rinuiu'iit  haiiih'tH.  Kvoii  tho  <)liiii)i[uni,  or  (li|mi(m,  truinpN,  hormMluulorN,  tiiik(*rfl, 
who  HIT  very  iiiiintToiiH  in  AimUilia,  iiiid  who  iiMiiiliy  ournp  on  tho  outHkirtH  of  the 
towiiM,  aru  of  ton  f*on^)un(lt>d  with  tho  YuriikH  uiulor  tlio  jj^nioriil  dcNi^nutioii  of 
TiirkoinunN.  In  liyoia,  whoro  thuy  ruHido  in  {lormanont  viilug^N,  thu  OipHion  arc 
ohii'tly  Ht(M'k-hr«'(KlorH. 

In  tlio  Huino  rojfion  viUnj^N  iind  oncompmontn  ofton  belong  to  totally  different 
nationulitioH — (}ro(<kH  in  one  plucc,  CherkoiweH  in  imother,  olHewhcro  Turks  or 
Yurukn.  In  thu  tuwiiH  uIhu  every  ruco  huH  itN  Hepunitu  quiirtor,  ho  thut  no  general 
ethnological  mup  could  convey  a  complete  ideu  of  all  them;  intermingluil  yet  distinct 
populations.  Even  where  tho  ])eoplo  belong  to  tho  same  stock,  they  are  fre<{uently 
split  up  into  trilH)H  living  apart  and  at  times  hostile  to  each  other.  Certain  Afshar 
or  Turkoman  hordes  prowling  about  the  Turkish  villages  differ  from  the  residents 
only  in  their  habits  of  life  and  traditions  of  independence.  They.constituto  distinct 
communities,  who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  neighbours  by  their 
arms  and  costumes.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  are  the  Zeibeks  of  the  Misoghis 
highlands,  descendants  of  one  of  the  first  intruding  Turki  tribes,  who  have  kept 
all  /e  the  memory  of  their  ancestral  glories,  and  who  still  endeavour  to  impose  by 
tho  splendour  of  their  attire.  Thanks  to  this  love  of  finery  and  of  sumptuous  arras, 
these  tall  and  athletic  Tatars  have  unjustly  earned  the  reputation  of  dangen>U8 
brigands.  At  the  same  time  they  are  certainly  a  warlike  people,  with  traditions  of 
honour,  full  of  pride,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  each  "  u  prince  unto  hunself." 
They  fancy  tho  whole  world  is  theirs  by  right,  and  the  Turkish  Government  has 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  assimilate  them  to  the  rest  of  the  population  by  interdicting 
tilt)  use  of  their  national  costume.  Other  means  have  been  adopted  to  enforce 
Hubmission ;  nearly  all  the  young  men  have  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
thousands  perished  on  the  Bulgarian  battlefields  during  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war. 

"  Turk,"  in  tho  ordinary  language,  is  a  term  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
sedentary  Mohammedans  in  Asia  Minor,  whatever  be  their  origin.  Thus  the 
numerous  Albanians  sent  against  their  will  to  serve  in  the  peninsula  are  regarded 
as  Turks,  although  through  their  Pelasgian  forefathers  really  akin  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Mussulman  Bosniaks  and  Bulgarians,  who  since  the  recent  wars  have  migrated 
in  thousands  across  the  Bosphorus,  are  also  called  Turks,  although  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Serbs,  Croatians,  and  Russians  who  drove  them  out.  The  Nogai 
Tatars,  from  the  Crimea,  are  more  entitled  to  this  name,  being  really  of  the  same 
stock  and  speech  as  their  Osmanli  rulers.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  ofiBcials, 
the  offspring  of  Georgian  or  Circassian  women,  and  more  remotely  descended  from 
all  the  nations  whose  captives  have  for  ages  peopled  the  harems.  Lastly,  amongst 
the  Osmanli  are  also  grouped  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  and  negroes  formerly 
imported  by  the  slave-dealers  from  every  part  of  Africa.  In  many  Anatolian 
towns  a  great  part  of  the  population  shows  traces  of  negro  blood,  while  whole 
villages  in  the  Jebel-Missis,  near  Adana,  are  inhabited  by  blacks.  The  Kurds,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  their  common  Mohammedan  faith,  present  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  Osmanli  in  their  features  and  social  usages,  that  to  them  the  term 
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Turk  is  n<iver  applied.  Like  thoNe  of  the  ZagroN  and  UpiMir  TigrJH  uii'I  KuphruteN 
iMiHiiiN,  they  are  for  the  ni<mt  part  evidently  of  Iranian  origin,  although  aniongrtt 
the  Anatolian  Kurds  the  Ki/il-baNhes  are  very  nunierouH. 

The  TiirkM,  pro|MTly  mi  ealltnl,  that  in,  the  Turkonuin  Hcetioii  of  the  eoinniunity 
which  lian  a(h)pttHl  a  Hettltxl  life  and  (•nibraced  the  MuNMulrnan  faith,  are  mten  to 
much  greater  advantagt)  in  Anatolia  than  in  l<)urop<<an  Turkey.  They  an<  gen<<rally 
of  u  swarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  slightly  prominent  c)ieek-lM)nes, 
great  niUHcular  |)ower,  but  bad  addresN,  a  heavy  slow  gait,  rendered  more  ungainly 
by  t(K)  ample  garments.  They  lack  the  grace  and  activity  of  the  Iranians,  hut 
thanks  to  their  'rugal  and  temperate  habits,  they  are  a  remarkably  healthy  race, 
subj(K!t  to  few  maladies.  Most  of  them  may  be  desoribed  as  "  flat- heads,"  the 
occiput  being  compressed  by  the  position  of  the  infant  in  the  cradle.  On  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  especially  round  about  Olympus,  whore  they  are 
less  mixed  than  elsewhem,  the  Osmanli  still  preserve  all  their  natural  qualities. 
Hero  they  feel  themselves  more  at  home  than  in  Thraoo,  in  the  midst  of  (Ircek, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  and  so  many  other  foreign  elements.  When  uncorruptod  by 
the  enjoyment  of  authority,  or  not  debased  by  oppression,  the  Turk  certainly 
contrasts  favourably  with  most  other  peoples.  His  very  honesty,  trutli,  and 
uprightness  have  made  him  a  subject  of  ridicule  and  compassion  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Qreok,  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Armenian  neighbours.  Possessing  the  sentiment  of 
solidarity  to  a  high  degree,  he  willingly  shares  with  his  comrades,  but  seldom  asks 
in  return.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  "  bakshish  "  nuisance  is  a 
greater  evil  in  8c  uthern  Europe  than  in  the  Eiist  outside  the  largo  towns,  where 
the  Lovantine  element  prevails.  What  traveller,  however  haughty  and  suspicious, 
has  failed  to  be  deeply  uioved  by  the  hearty  welcome  always  awaiting  hira  in  the 
Anatolian  Turkish  villages?  At  sight  of  the  traveller,  the  head  of  the  family 
hastens  to  help  him  dismount,  receives  him  with  u  pleasant  smile,  spreads  the  most 
costly  carpet  in  his  honour,  invites  him  to  rest  and  refresh  himself.  Respectful, 
but  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  respects  himself,  he  spares  the  stranger  all 
indiscreet  questions,  and  essentially  tolerant  himself,  especially  avoids  all  religious 
discussion.  Different  in  this  respect  from  the  disputatious  Persian,  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  belief,  and  leaves  others  to  their  conscience  and  their  God. 

In  the  family  the  Turk  is  never  false  to  the  true  spirit  of  kindness  and  justice. 
Despite  the  latitude  of  the  Koran  and  the  example  of  the  pashas,  monogamy  is  the 
rule  among  the  Asiatic  Osmanli,  and  whole  cities,  such  as  Phoceea,  are  mentioned 
in  which  not  a  single  case  of  polygamy  occurs.  No  doubt  in  the  rural  districts  a 
second  wife  is  taken  in  order  to  have  an  extra  assistant,  while  in  some  manufactur- 
ing towns  employers  seek  to  increase  the  number  of  hands  by  this  means.  But 
under  all  circumstances,  the  Turks  are  far  more  faithful  to  the  marriage  ties  than 
are  some  western  commimitios.  Absolute  mistress  in  her  home,  the  wife  is  always 
treated  with  kindness,  and  the  children,  however  yoivng,  are  aL-eady  considered  as 
equals  by  right.  The  natural  kindliness  of  the  Turks  is  nearly  always  extended 
to  the  domestic  animals,  and  in  many  districts  the  asses  are  still  allowed  two  days 
of  rest  in  the  week. 
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AltHough  descendants  of  the  conquering  race,  amongst  whom  are  chiefly 
selected  the  Government  officials,  the  Turks  are  themselves  no  less  oppressed  than 
the  other  nationalities  x)f  the  empire,  while  in  the  embassies  they  find  no  one  to 
plead  in  their  favour.  The  taxes,  usually  farmed  out  to  Armenians,  who  have 
become  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  land,  weigh  heavily  on  the  unfortunate 
Osraanli,  burdened  as  they  are  by  so  many  other  charges.     To  passing  officials  and 


Fig.  111.— TuBKiBH  Woman  op  Bbubsa. 
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troops  the  villagers  are  bound  to  supply  all  requisites  freely,  and  this  enforced 
hospitality  often  impoverishes  them  as  much  as  downright  plimder  itself. 

When  the  approach  of  functionaries  or  military  is  announced,  the  inhabitants 
leave  their  dwellings  and  take  refuge  in  the  woods  or  mountain  gorges.  The  con- 
scription also  falls  exclusively  on  the  Turks,  and  by  a  people  amongst  whom  the 
family  sentiment  is  so  highly  developed,  this  blood-tax  is  naturally  held  in  special 
abhorrence.  During  the  period  of  conquest  the  Osmanli  moved  forward  in  clans 
and  families,  old  and  young,  wives  and  sisters,  following  the  warriors  to  the  battle- 
field, conquerors  or  vanquished  all  sharing  the  same  lot.  But  now  the  conscription 
carries  olf  the  young  men  not  merely  for  a  few  months,  or  four  or  five  years,  as  in 
Western  Europe,  but  for  a  long  period,  and  often  for  their  whole  life.    'The  oon- 
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scripts, mostly  married  for  two  or  three  years,  have  thus  to  part  from  parents,  wife, 
and  children,  and  all  the  family  ties  become  suddenly  broken,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Weakened  and  threatened  in  their  national  exiatence  by  the  systematic  blows 
of  this  enforced  military  service,  endowed  also  with  the  fatal  gift  of  resignation, 
the  Turks  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  in  the  vital  competition  with  a  race 
possessed  of  a  more  enterprising  spirit.  They  cannot  contend  successfully  with  the 
Greeks,  who  by  pacific  means  are  avenging  themselves  for  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion of  which  Cydonia  and  Ohio  have  preserved  the  traces.  In  the  struggle  the 
Turks  are  heavily  handicapped,  being  mostly  ignorant  and  artless,  and  speaking 
their  mother-tongue  alone ;  whereas  the  Greeks  are  clever,  full  of  subterfuge,  and 
acquainted  with  several  languages.  Without  being  lazy,  the  Turk  dislikes  hurry. 
"  Haste,"  he  says,  "  is  the  devil's  ;  patience  is  God's."  He  cannot  dispense  with 
his  kief,  a  vague  dream  in  which  he  lives  the  life  of  plants,  free  from  the  efPort  to 
think  or  will.  His  very  excellences  tell  against  him.  Honest  and  faithful  to  his 
pledged  word,  he  will  work  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt,  a 
quality  of  which  the  money-lender  takes  advantage  to  offer  him  long  and  ruinous 
credits.  "  If  you  wish  to  succeed,"  says  an  Anatolian  commercial  axiom,  "  trust 
the  Christian  to  one-tenth,  the  Mussulman  to  tenfold  his  income."  Thus  trusted, 
the  Turk  no  longer  possesses  anything  he  can  call  his  own.  All  the  products  of 
his  toil  are  destined  for  the  usurer,  iuto  whose  hands  will  successively  pass  his 
costly  carpets,  his  crops,  his  live-stock,  his  very  land.  Nearly  all  the  local 
industries  except  weaving  and  saddlery  have  already  been  monopolised  by  others. 
Deprived  of  all  share  in  the  seaborne  traffic  and  in  the  industrial  arts,  he  is  being 
gradually  driven  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  where  he  lapses  to  the  nomad 
life  of  his  forefathers.  If  agriculture  is  still  left  to  him,  it  is  only  that  he  may  till 
his  own  land  as  a  hireling.  Presently  nothing  will  remain  open  to  him  except  the 
guidance  of  caravans  or  a  purely  pastoral  existence.  The  Osmanli  have  been 
almost  completely  driven  from  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  coast,  while  in  the  large 
maritime  cities,  where  they  were  till  lately  the  dominant  element,  they  are  now 
reduced  to  the  second  rank.  In  Smyrna  itself,  the  great  mart  of  their  peninsular 
empire,  they  seem  rather  tolerated  than  obeyed,  Even  in  certain  inland  towns 
Hellenic  already  counterpoise  Turkish  influences.  TH9  movement  seems  as  irresis- 
tible as  the  surging  tides,  and  the  Osmanli  are  themselves  as  fully  conscious  of  it  as 
are  the  Greeks.  Long  since  the  summons  to  withdraw  from  Europe  has  been  issued 
not  only  against  the  ruling  Osmanli,  but  also  against  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  nation, 
and  we  know  that  the  cruel  mandate  has  already  been  to  a  great  extent  realised. 
By  hundreds  of  thousands  the  emigrants  have  taken  refuge  in  Anatolia  from  Greek 
Thessaly,  from  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Bulgaria,  and  these  fugitives  are  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  victims  that  have  had  to  quit  their  paternal  homes.  The  exodus 
continues,  and  will  doubtless  cease  only  when  the  whole  of  lower  Bumelia  shall 
have  again  become  European  in  speech,  habits,  and  usages.  And  now  the  Turks 
are  threatened  in  Asia  itself.  The  ominous  cry  "  To  the  steppes !  "  has  been  raised, 
and  one  asks  in  terror  must  this  mandate  also  be  realised  ?  Is  there  no  possible 
means  of  r&onciliation  between  the  conflicting  elements  P  Is  the  unity  of  civiUsa- 
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tion  to  be  had  only  by  tbe  sacrifice  of  whole  populations,  and  those  above  all  which 
are  most  distinguished  by  the  highest  moral  qualities — uprightness,  truth,  manliness, 
courage,  and  tolerance ! 


The  Anatolian  Greeks. 

The  Greeks,  those  children  of  oppressed  riots,  who  already  regard  themselves  as 
the  future  masters  of  the  peninsida,  are  probably  to  a  large  extent  descendants  of 
the  lonians  and  other  maritime  Hellenes.  Still  they  cannot  on  the  whole  lay 
claim  to  any  great  purity  of  blood.  The  fusion  has  been  complete  between  them 
and  the  various  peoples  who  penetrated  into  the  petty  Ionian  states,  and  who  later 
on  became  Hellenised  under  Byzantine  influences.  The  distinctive  mark  of  Greek 
nationality  as  constituted  in  Asia  Minor  is  neither  race  nor  even  speech,  but 
religion  in  its  outward  forms.  The  limits  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
about  one  million  altogether,  coincide  with  those  of  the  orthodox  communities. 
As  in  the  island  at  Ohio  and  in  the  Erythrean  peninsula,  many  villages  are 
inhabited  by  Osmanli,  descendants  of  fugitives  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  speak- 
ing Greek  exclusively.  So  also  a  large  number  of  Greek  communities  usually 
converse  in  Turkish,  and  even  write  their  ancient  language  with  Turkish  characters. 
Several  villages  in  the  Hermus  and  Cayster  valleys  have  only  revived  the  Greek 
tongue  since  the  establishment  of  schools.  Farther  inland  also  numerous  Greek 
populations  are  m«t  within  a  few  hours  of  the  seaport  who  know  Turkish  alone. 
On  the  other  hand  there  exist  Hellenic  comjnunities  which  have  scar  c?  -  bern 
modified  for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  K:  <  '  o.-- 
Rhodes,  of  some  other  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  some  valleys  on  the  .>>/'Rn 
coast,  where  the  old  Dorian  idiom  has  left  a  large  number  of  words.  In  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago  vestiges  survive  of  customs  anterior  even  to  Hellenism  itself. 
Thus  in  the  interior  of  Cos  and  Mitylene  the  daughters  alone  inherit  from  their 
parents,  and  from  them  come  the  offers  of  marriage.  When  the  eldest  daughter 
has  selected  her  husband,  the  father  gives  up  his  house  to  the  couple. 

At  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  on  the  Armenian  frontier  there  survive  some 
Greek  communities  which  have  resisted  the  influence  of  their  Kurd,  Armenian,  and 
Osmanli  neighbours,  and  which  speak  the  old  Hellenic  language  full  of  archaic 
forms  that  have  disappeared  from  the  Greek  current  on  the  Ionian  seaboard. 
Thus  Pharash  (Pharaza),  perched  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Zamantia-su  on  the 
border  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  has  preserved  its  Greek  nationality  in  the  midst 
of  the  surroimding  Turkoman  population.  Proud  of  their  primitive  speech,  the 
Pharaziots  claim  Peloponesian  descent,  and  it  may  at  all  events  be  admitted  that 
Hellenic  colonists  have  here  become  intermingled  with  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Cappadocians,  who  had  early  adopted  Greek  civilisation.  But  imless 
fostered  by  the  spread  of  education,  the  Greek  language  must  soon  disappear  from 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  In  some  of  the  fonner  Greek-speaking 
villages,  the  national  songs  are  now  remembered  only  by  the  old,  and  in  many 
families  the  rising  generation  has  ceased  to  speak  the  language  of  Hofner.     Some 
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communities  have  even  adopted  Islam  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  similar  conversions  seem  to  have  taken  place  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Mohammedan  invasions.  The  Afshars  of  Cappadocia,  differing  so  greatly  from 
those  of  Persia,  are  by  some  ethnologists  suspected  of  being  descended  from  the 
formerly  Hellenised  aborigines.  Although  speaking  the  same  language  as  the 
other  Mussulmans,  they  betray  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their 
habits  and  customs.  Now,  however,  the  decadence  of  Hellenism  in  the  inland 
villages  seems  to  have  reached  its  extreme  limits.  Those  who  have  preserved  the 
name  of  Greeks  have  also  preserved  the  proud  consciousness  of  their  real  or  supposed 
origin,  and  the  recently  established  direct  relations  with  their  western  kindred 
will  henceforth  uphold  them  in  the  struggle  for  independent  existence. 

In  any  case  the  revival  and  expansion  of  the  Greek  national  sentiment  along 
the  coastlands,  has  been  so  rapid  that  a  rough  calculation  might  almost  be  made 
of  the  time  when  the  ancient  Asiatic  Hellas  will  be  recovered  as  far  as  the  central 
plateaux  by  the  gradual  and  peaceful  substitution  of  one  race  for  the  other. 
Although  religion  is  the  outward  token  of  this  ethnical  movement,  proselytism  is 
not  it  chief  leverage.  The  Anatolian  Greeks  are,  in  fact,  seldom  distinguished  by 
their  religious  fervour ;  the  clergy  have  but  slight  influence  over  them,  and  except 
in  the  villages,  are  rarely  consulted  on  the  secular  affairs  of  the  community.  The 
true  bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  Hellenic  groups  is  patriotism.  They  feel 
their  kinship  with  their  brethren  wherever  settled  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard, 
and  apart  from  conventional  political  divisions,  their  eyes  are  turned  rather  towards 
Athens  than  Constantinople.  At  the  same  time,  they  see  the  fatherland  not  in  any 
given  city,  but  in  the  rising  tide  of  Hellenism,  surging  up  amidst  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  and  advancing  along  the  encircling  shores  at  so  many  points  between 
Alexandria  and  Odessa.  All  the  Anatolian  Hellenes  are  animated  by  the  "  great 
idea,"  and  all  tmderstand  how  it  is  best  to  be  realised.  No  other  race  is  more  alive 
to  the  value  of  education  in  this  respect,  and  their  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation  rivals  that  of  the  Armenians  themselves.  In  every  village  the 
chief  business  of  life  is  the  schools,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  the  wealthy  classes 
take  the  deepest  interest.  On  one  point  all  are  agreed,  that  is,  the  paramount 
importance  of  fostering  the  national  sentiment  and  the  pride  of  race  in  the  young. 
All  students  are  taught  Licient  Greek,  and  read  the  classic  writers  in  whose  pages 
are  reflected  the  greatness  and  the  glory  that  made  their  forefathers  the  teachers 
of  mankind.  All  study  modem  history,  and  especially  the  heroic  deeds  performed 
by  their  race  during  the  war  of  independence.  Under  the  passive  eye  of  their 
Turkish  rulers,  they  inspire  themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  day  when  these 
rulers  must  withdraw,  and  thus  is  their  political  emancipation  being  slowly  and 
peacefully  accomplished.  To  endow  and  support  the  schools,  rightly  regarded  as 
the  hope  of  the  future,  no  sacrifice  is  grudged.  Many  private  persons  build  colleges 
in  their  lifetime,  while  the  sacred  cause  of  education  is  never  forgotten  in  the 
testaments  of  all  patriots. 

Thanks  to  this  general  spread  of  culture,  the  Greeks  have  already  wrested  from 
the  Turks  many  industries  and  all  the  liberal  professions.     In  the  towns  they  are 
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the  physicians,  lawyers,  and  teachers ;  and  as  journalists  or  interpreters  they  have 
become  the  exclusive  channel  of  information  for  Europeans.  To  their  nationality 
everywhere  belong  the  most  skilful  craftsmen,  and  a  single  visit  to  their  dwellings 
sufBccs  to  show  that  they  have  not  lost  the  inheritance  of  perfect  rhythm  and  pro- 
portion bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  Despite  many  centuries  of 
barbarism  and  oppression,  they  still  produce  works  which  might  serve  as  models  for 
European  artisans.  In  their  houses  the  woodwork,  floors,  wainscoting,  and  ceilings 
are  fitted  with  a  marvellous  nicety,  while  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  ornamentation  and  disposition  of  colours.  In  the  port  of  Smyrna  the  boats 
of  the  humblest  oarsman  are  masterpieces  of  solid  building,  graceful  outline,  and 
happy  adjustment  of  all  the  gear  and  rigging.  The  only  fear  is,  lest  through  love 
of  change  the  imitation  of  western  models  beguile  them  from  a  purer  standard,  and 
induce  them  to  copy  objects  of  foreign  workmanship  far  inferior  to  their  own.  In 
the  Anatolian  towns  most  of  the  Greeks  already  dress  in  the  European  fashion, 
ashamed  of  the  rich  and  elegant  national  costume  which  lends  so  much  grace  and 
dignity  to  the  carriage. 

The  Osmanli  rulers  are  also  threatened  by  the  very  ubiquity  of  the  Greek 
element.  Seafarer  and  traveller,  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  versatile  Greek 
is  still  everywhere  to  be  found,  his  restless  activity  rendering  him  a  match  for  ten 
sedentary  Turks,  who  never  quit  the  natal  home  except  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of 
the  uplands  in  their  summer  camping-grounds.  Amongst  the  Asiatic  Greeks  are 
a  large  number  from  Peloponesus,  the  European  mainland  and  islands,  while 
multitudes  pass  over  from  Anatolia  to  reside  with  their  western  brethren.  Thanks 
to  these  frequent  visits  and  the  consequent  family  alliances,  thanks  also  to  the 
falsification  of  passports  facilitated  by  the  venal  Turkish  officials,  many  Ionian 
Greeks  find  little  difficulty  in  making  themselves  legally  subjects  of  Greece. 
Supplied  with  the  documents  exempting  him  and  his  from  direct  Turkish  control, 
he  returns  to  his  Asiatic  birthplace  a  proud  citizen  of  the  Hellenic  State.  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  Smyrna  and  the  other  Anatolian  seaports  the  Greek  consul  finds 
himself  enjoying  jurisdiction  over  whole  communities.  In  Turkish  territory  itself 
are  in  this  way  developed  Hellenic  colonies,  possessing  all  the  priceless  advantages 
of  political  independence  combined  with  the  superiority  derived  from  personal 
enterprise. 

Amongst  the  Europeans  migrating  to  Asia  Minor  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
nected by  the  bond  of  religion  with  the  Greek  world,  and  who  gradually  become 
absorbed  in  it.  Such  are  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians,  who  soon  learn  the 
Greek  language,  and  who  in  the  second  generation  mostly  adopt  Greek  habits  of 
life.  To  these  are  added  a  number  of  Cossack  fishing  communities  settled  in  the 
Kizil-Irmak  and  Yeshil-Irmak  deltas,  near  Lake  Maniyas  and  on  the  lower  Cayster, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Like  those  of  the  Danube,  these  Cossacks  are 
'•  Old  Believers,"  who  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  fled  hither  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Russian  Government.  • 

But  during  the  last  few  decades  the  stream  of  immigration  has  been  swollen 
chiefly  by  the  Cherkesses,  a  collective  name  under  which  are  comprised  all  refugees 
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of  Caucasian  origin.  Fearing  to  render  them  too  independent  in  the  Pontine  or 
Taurus  uplands,  which  would  have  been  more  congenial  homes  for  these  highlanders, 
the  Turkish  authorities  have  grouped  them  in  scattered  cantonments,  mostly  on 
lands  taken  by  enforced  purchase  from  the  Turks  and  Hellenes.  Here  they 
naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  intruders  and  brigands,  the  more  so  that  they 
kept  aloof  from  the  surrounding  populations,  and  found  it  difficult  all  at  once  to 
lay  aside  their  old  marauding  habits.  Thus  all  combined  against  them,  especially 
in  the  Greek  villages,  and  in  many  districts  standing  feuds,  accompanied  by  much 
bloodshed,  have  since  prevailed  amongst  these  antagonistic  elements.  When  a 
Cherkess  strays  into  hostile  territory  he  disappears  suddenly,  and  no  questions  are 

Fig.  112. — Inhabitants  of  Anatolia. 
1 1 :  lifiOOfiOP. 
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asked.  Nevertheless  Cherkess  communities  have  already  been  developed  which, 
possessing  sufficient  land  and  live-stock,  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and 
gradually  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  environment.  Some  of  the  Caucasian  settle- 
ments in  the  upper  Meander  Valley  might  serve  as  models  for  the  surrounding 
Osmanli,  such  is  the  care  they  take  in  tilling  the  land  and  keeping  the  irrigation 
works  in  repair.  Of  all  these  immigrants  the  Abkhasians  have  given  least  cause  of 
complaint  to  the  natives. 

Formerly  most  of  the  Anatolian  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  nearly  all 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite  settled  in  Smyrna  and  the  other  seaports,  and  collec- 
tively known  as  "  Levantines."     Before  the  revival  of  the  Greek  nationality  they 
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were  the  exclusive  commercial  agents  between  the  Turks  and  the  West  of  Europe. 
But  the  increasing  activity  of  the  Hellenes,  combined  with  the  facilities  afforded 
for  direct  intercourse  by  steam  navigation,  has  greatly  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  Levantines.  Settled  for  several  generations  in  the  peninsula,  they  are  mostly  a 
mixed  race,  speaking  their  several  national  languages  indifferently,  but  always 
appealing  to  their  consuls,  and  enjoying  exemption  from  Turkish  jurisdiction. 
Amongfi*'  them  are  nearly  always  chosen  the  consular  agents  and  the  official 
employes  of  the  foreign  representatives.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  doubtless 
disappear  as  a  distinct  class,  and  even  long  before  them  will  also  vanish  the  lingua 
franca,  which  has  been  developed  by  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Levantines 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard.  This  jargon,  consisting  of  a  few 
hundred  words  placed  side  by  side  without  any  inflections,  was  mainly  Italian,  but 
also  comprised  some  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  French  terms,  as  well  as  a  few  local 
Greek  and  Turkish  words  connected  with  trade.  But  this  crude  form  of  speech  has 
already  almost  ceased  to  exist,  having  been  replaced  by  an  Italian  dialect  and  by 
French.  In  course  of  extinction  is  also  the  "  Spaniol,"  another  Levantine  jargon 
introduced  by  the  Jewish  refugees  from  Spain — a  barbarous  or  archaic  Spanish 
mixed  with  a  number  of  Hebrew  expressions.  Education  is  gradually  substituting 
cultured  languages  for  all  these  crude  forms  of  speech,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Anatolia  French,  often  spoken  with  remarkable  purity,  has  already  become  the  real 
lingua  franca  of  trade  and  social  intercourse.  , 


Topography. 

From  the  very  relief  of  the  land,  its  inhabitants  hare  necessarily  been  con- 
centrated along  the  seaboard.  Here  are  situated  the  g^reat  majority  of  the  towns 
and  large  villages,  and,  as  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  with  which  Anatolia  presents 
so  many  points  of  resemblance,  the  population  diminishes  in  density  towards  the 
interior.  Nevertheless  the  central  plateaux,  like  those  of  Spain,  contain  a  number 
of  important  places,  serving  as  indispensable  stations  along  the  great  trade  routes 
crossing  the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore.  The  water-parting  between  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  two  distinct  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. The  pitched  roofs  covered  with  tiles  characteristic  of  the  north  are  every- 
where succeeded  southwards  by  terraces  of  beaten  earth  or  shingle,  independently 
of  the  climatic  conditions.  v  '    >    >•     a; 

West  of  Cape  Jason,  regarded  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Anatolian  Pontine 
coast,  the  town  of  Unieh  serves  as  the  outpost  of  the  rich  Janik  district,  whose 
quarries  yield  fine  red  and  white  limestone  blocks,  besides  the  jasper  of  which 
were  perhaps  made  the  vases  that  Mithridates  delighted  to  show  his  guests.  The 
limestone  hills  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  a  yellow  argillaceous  clay  containing 
ferruginous  ores,  which  are  smelted  and  forged  by  the  natives,  possible  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Chalybes.  The  iron,  refined  with  charcoal,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  is  bought  up  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  use  in  the  arsenals.    On  the 
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same  coast  are  the  small  ports  of  Fa/im,  Otiti,  and  Vona-liman,  the  Inst  of  which 
offers  the  best  anchorage  along  the  whole  Anatolian  seaboard  of  the  Euxino. 

In  the  rugged  upper  valley  of  the  Ghermili,  chief  affluent  of  the  Yeshil-Irmak, 
the  most  important  place  ic  Kara-hmar,  or  "  Black  Castle,"  distinguished  from  so 
many  other  towns  of  like  name  by  the  special  designation  of  Sheh-Khaneh  (^Shahana/i, 
Shabir'^,  so  called  from  its  alum  mines.  The  produce  of  these  works  is  conveyed 
over  the  Gumbet-dagh  to  the  port  of  Kerasnn,  from  which  place  a  carriage-road 
has  been  traced,  but  ..Dt  yet  executed,  to  the  quays  of  Tireboli.  In  the  Ghermili 
Valley  is  also  situated  the  ancient  city  of  Nikaar  (Neo-Caesarea),  the  Cabira  of 
Strabo,  which  lies  about  30  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  main  forks  of  th  j 
Iris,  1,600  feet  above  sea  level,  ^ 

TOKAT — AmASIA — C^SAREA — SiNOPE. 

Tokat,  capital  of  the  Upper  Iris  (Tosan  u)  basin,  is  one  of  the  greater  inland 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  chief  station  on  the  highway  between  Constantinople 
and  Upper  Mesopotamia.  Its  suburbs  and  gardens  stretch  far  along  the  side 
valleys,  and  7  miles  higher  up  stand  the  ruins  of  the  sumptuous  Comana  pontica, 
where  a  Byzantine  bridge  crosses  the  Iris.  The  wretched  earth  or  adobe  hovels,  of 
which  Tokat  largely  consists,  might  easily  be  replaced  by  marble  houses  with  the 
admirable  building  material  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  one  of  these  stand 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  castle,  while  its  sides  are  pierced  by  natural 
and  artificial  caves,  which  probably  served  formerly  as  a  necropolis.  The  busy 
copper  foimdry  of  Tokat  is  supplied  with  ores  from  the  Eoben-Maden  mines  beyond 
Sivas,  and  its  household  utensils  of  this  material  are  exported  to  Eg^pt,  Persia,  and 
Turkestan.  The  pears  and  apples  from  the  surrounding  gardens  have  a  finer 
flavour  even  than  those  of  Angora. 

On  the  verge  of  the  fertile  Eaz-ova  plain  below  Tokat  stands  the  large  village 
of  Turkhal,  commanded  by  a  completely  isolated  pyramidal  rock,  which  presents  a 
cxiriously  striking  likeness  to  an  Assyrian  temple,  and  which  is  still  crowned  by  a 
ruined  fortress.  On  a  plain  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Iris  south-west  of 
Turkhal  lies  the  town  of  Zilleh,  the  ancient  Zela,  whoae  citadel  is  also  perched  on 
an  isolated  eminence,  on  which  formerly  stood  a  famous  temple  of  the  goddess 
Anahit,  regarded  by  the  old  Persian  monarchs  as  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the 
national  divinities.  The  numerous  pilgrims  at  one  time  attracted  to  this  spot  have 
been  succeeded  by  traders  from  all  quarters.  Zilleh  has  thus  become  one  of  the 
chief  Anatolian  market-towns.  On  the  route  leading  north  to  Amasia  lies  the 
battlefield  where  Csesar  overthrew  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  an  event  rendered 
memorable  by  his  laconic  description :  "  I  came,  I  saw,  and  conquered." 

Amasia,  birthplace  of  Strabo,  fills  a  narrow  basin  traversed  by  the  Iris,  just 
above  its  confluence  with  tlio  Tersakan-su.  East  and  west  rise  the  lofty  crags  that 
shelter  the  city  from  the  solar  rays  for  several  hours  in  the  day.  The  less 
pi'ecipitous  east  heights  are  partly  laid  out  in  terraces,  planted  with  vineyards  and 
studded  with  houses.     Those  on  the  opposite  side,  at  whose  base  are  still  visible 
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Borae  romnnnts  of  the  palace  of  the  Pontine  kingn,  present  an  almost  vertical  flank, 


topped  by  the  citadel  described  by  Strabo.    The  present  fortress  is  almost  entirely 
of  Byzantine  and  Turkish  erection ;  but  there  still  remain  two  fine  Hellenic  towers, 
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beoides  gallorios  cut  iu  tho  roo^  and  loading  to  a  spcrpt  spring  in  tbo  interior.  On 
the  face  of  thn  bluff  are  shown  five  royal  toinbn,  Htunding  out  nharply  ngainnt  tho 
grey  ground  of  the  rock. 

This  old  metropolis  of  Pontus  has  preserved  no  other  remains  except  a  few 
fragments  of  sculptured  marbles  U8e<l  in  building  the  piers  of  one  of  iia  bridges. 
But  it  boasts  of  a  handsome  mosque,  fine  fountains,  quaint  houses,  large  irrigating 
mills,  and  streets  that  may  almost  be  called  clean,  thanks  to  the  white  vultures  that 
act  as  industrious  scavengers.  There  are  also  some  local  industries,  such  as  silk- 
carding  and  cloth-weaving,  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who 

Fitf.  114.— Amasu. 
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couBtitute  about  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Nevertheless  Amasia,  the  "  Oxford 
of  Anatolia,"  is  a  stronghold  of  Turkish  fanaticism,  containing  some  2,000 
Mohammedan  students,  who  are  distributed  in  eighteen  medreseh  or  colleges, 
supported  by  revenues  derived  from  lands,  houses,  and  shops. 

Along  the  lower  Iris  follow  the  towns  of  Chorum,  Merai/un  {^Meraiwati),  and  at  the 
head  of  the  delta  Charahamba,  a  mere  group  of  houses  scattered  albng  both  banks 
of  the  muddy  stream.  Nearly  midway  between  the  two  deltas  of  the  Iris  and 
Eizil-Irmak  lies  the  modem  port  of  Samaun,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Amaaua  of  the  Greeks,  rather  more  than  a  mile  farther  north.     The  present  town, 
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with  itn  narrr  kv  dirty  utrtH'tn,  ho«  nothing  to  Hhow  except  it«  roiidNteud,  coinpriM^d 
between  the  two  vant  Municirclcs  of  the  Huviul  uUuviu.  Since  the  middle  of  tbo 
pretont   century  its  trade   has   much   improvcfl,  eH|H>ciully  with   UunHiu,  and  in 
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numerous  engineering  projects  Samsun  is  designated  as  the  future  terminus  of  a 
railway  intended  to  run  through  Tokat  and  Siva*  to  the  Mesopotamian  plains.* 

Sims,  capital  of  a  large  province,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Eizil- 
Irmak,  in  a  gently  sloping  plain  some  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Notwithstanding 
some  waste  spaces  strewn  with  rubbish,  and  debased  structures  dating  from  Persian 

*  Shipping  of  Samsun  (1880),  310,000  tons. 
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timoN,  tSivufl  in  one  of  thn  inont  flourinhin^  placoN  in  (Vntrul  Anatolia,  tliaiiliH  lo  iU 
convenient  poHJtion  at  tho  convcrjjfinj^  point  of  the  chief  caravan  routcH  Iwtweon  the 
liluxine,  tho  KuphruteH,  and  Mediterranean.  Tlie  Armenians,  who  conntitute  u 
fifth  "f  tho  population,  liuve  hero  neveral  NchiNilM,  ni.d  in  the  nei^lihoiirhood  a  much 
venerated  church  and  u  wealthy  mctnanlery.  On  tlie  wiuth  Hide,  near  the  village  of 
Vliinh,  are  some  very  pnMluctive  wilincM  worked  by  the  (iovernint'iit. 

Kaimn'eh,  the  ancient  ('icmireii  and  capital  of  ('appadocin,  occupien  an  old 
lacustrine  basin,  Houth  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  Valley,  sheltered  from  tho  Houthcrn  rays 
by  tho  gigantic  Argtous,  and  traversed  by  a  small  atHuent  of  tho  Red  River. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  lake  except  a  swampy  tract  Hooded  in  winter,  when 
the  overflow  is  discharged  through  tho  Kara-su,  which  also  receives  tho  drainage 
of  Cffisurea  itself.  The  ravine  through  which  these  waters  escape  is  undoubtedly 
the  outlet  said  by  Strulx)  to  have  been  dammed  up  in  order  to  convert  the  plain  into 
an  inland  sea.  (Jf  the  ancient  Coosarea  (Mazaca),  which  lay  nearer  to  Argtcus  thon 
the  modern  city,  nothing  survives  except  a  few  shapeless  piles,  while  a  more  recent 
roedioDval  town  overthrown  by  earthquakes  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  present 
CaDsarea,  where  the  Greeks  nnd  Armeninns  form  over  one-third  of  the  population, 
has  lost  some  of  its  tn  "isit  trade  since  tht  development  of  steam  navigation  along 
the  seaboard.  The  ch  ef  place  in  the  district  is  Everck,  an  exclusively  Christian 
town  at  the  southert.  foot  of  Argrr^us.  Many  of  the  surrounding  villages  are 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  for  the  most  part  now  speak  nothing  but  Turkish. 

The  main  route  running  fro)."i  Csesare:  ..estwrrds  to  the  Bosphorus  passes  by 
the  towns  of  It\;'eh-8U,  Ur/juh,  and  Nem  f<  ■,  r  (JVii'  Shehr),  the  last  of  which  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  largest  places  in  the  aterior.  About  half  of  the  population  are 
Greeks,  who  have  monopolised  uf  ;ily  the  whole  o  ;  .le  local  trade.  Urgub  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Uvh-i  l«mr,  or  the  "  Three  Castles,"  lie  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  famous  alike  for  its  n'*;;'''.)!.  and  archaeological 
curiosities.  Here  the  ground,  r^onsisting  of  a  layer  of  hard  stone,  rests  like  a  slab 
on  strata  of  tuffa,  which  are  easily  eroded  by  the  action  of  water.  The  surface 
itself  has  in  course  of  ages  bee^  weathered  by  sun,  winds,  and  rains  into  a  network 
of  ravines,  Assures,  and  barrancas.  Some  of  the  hills  thus  carved  out  of  the  tuffa 
have  preserved  their  capitals  of  hard  stone,  like  the  argillaceous  obelisks  met  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  erosion  in  the  Alps.  Others,  rising  to  heights  of  from  30  to 
300  feet,  have  lost  their  terminal  block,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
encampment  covered  with  thousands  of  tents.  Most  of  these  g^ey  or  reddish  cones, 
encircled  at  th":  ■  vse  with  a  zone  of  verdure,  are  pierced  by  openings  giving 
access  to  interior  recesses,  the  habitations  of  men,  pigeons,  or  the  dead.  Some  of 
the  caves  are  simple  square  or  round  excavations,  while  others  are  approached  by 
sciUptured  vtistibules  or  colonnades,  and  decorated  with  paintings.  Whole  com- 
munid.e..  might  be  accommodated  in  these  crypts,  which  were  excavated  in  pre- 
historic times,  and  undoubtedly  inhabited  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

At  the  point  where  the  Kizil-Irmak  sweeps  round  from  the  north  to  the  south- 
east, the  town  of  Kdlejik,  standing  on  the  left  bank,  commands  tho  route  here 
crossing  the  river  from  Angora  through  Tuzgat  to  Sivas.    Yuzgat,  which  lies  almost 
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in  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  great  curve  of  the  Eizil-Irmak,  between  Sivas  and 
the  Euxine,  is  of  modern  origin,  dating  only  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  5,950  feet,  and  would  scarcely  be  inhabited  in 
the  cold  season  had  it  not  been  chosen  as  the  civil  and  military  centre  of  a  large 
district. 

This  region  was  undoubtedly  at  one  time  more  thickly  peopled  than  at  present, 
for  it  contains  the  ruins  of  numerous  cities  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  and  which  were  adorned  with  sumptuous  monuments.  Some  24  miles 
north-west  of  Yuzgat,  and  near  the  village  of  Boghaz-Koi,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
vast  temple.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
solemn  processions ;  and  according  to  Terior,  the  city  that  occupied  this  site  was  the 
Pteria,  destroyed  by  Croesus  over  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago ;  while 

Fig.  116.— SwoPB. 
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Hamilton  identifies  it  with  the  Tavium,  which  Strabo  describes  as  having  at  one 
time  been  a  very  commercial  place.  No  less  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  Oi/uk, 
lying  24  miles  farther  north  near  the  pyramidal  trachytic  rock  of  Kara-hissar, 
Here  the  old  palace  gateway  is  guarded  by  two  gigantic  animals,  with  the  heads  of 
women,  body  and  feet  of  lions,  and  in  style  resembling  the  Egyptian  sphinxes. 
Other  sculptures,  amongst  which  the  two-headed  eagle,  revived  by  some  modern 
empires,  recall  the  hunting  scenes  and  battle-pieces  figured  on  the  Persian  and 
Assyrian  monimients. 

Changri,  and  Iskelib,  lying  in  fertile  river  valleys  tributary  to  the  Kizil-Irmak, 
are  considerable  places ;  but  the  middle  and  lower  courses  of  the  main  stream  are 
almost  destitute  of  towns.    One  of  the  most  important  is  Oantary'ik,  standing  on  the 
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right  bank  at  the  head  of  an  old  stone  bridge  with  fifteen  arches,  crossed  by  the 
direct  route  between  Constantinople  and  Amasia.  Lower  down  follow  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Kasfamuni,  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  road  from 
Constantinople  to  Samsun,  Taah-Kopri,  or  "  Stone  Bridge,"  which  has  replaced  the 
ancient  Pompeiopolia,  Vizir-kopn,  lying  in  a  valley,  and  Bqfra,  the  chief  mart  of  the 
delta.  The  tobacco  grown  in  this  moist  and  fertile  region  is  shipped  for  Constan- 
tinople at  the  little  port  of  Kunjaz  or  Ktniijiugaz  on  the  east  side  of  the  delta. 

The  ancient  Assyrian  city  of  Sinope,  colonised  twenty-seven  centuries  ago  by 
the  Milesians,  lies  near  the  northernmost  headland  of  Anatolia,  on  an  almost  insular 
limestone  rock  covered  here  and  there  with  trachytes  and  volcanic  tuffas.  The 
absence  of  communications  with  the  interior  almost  severs  it  from  the  mainland,  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  island,  owing  its  importance  entirely  to  its 
maritime  advantages.  A  narrow  sandy  isthmus  connects  the  hilly  peninsula  with 
the  mainland,  and  the  cliffs  overlooking  this  neck  of  land  afford  an  attractive  view 
of  Sinope  with  its  two  roadsteads  and  surrounding  district.  But  except  a  few 
fragments  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  built  into  its  Byzantine  walls,  Sinope  has 
preserved  no  remains  of  the  monuments  erected  here  when  it  was  a  free  Greek  city, 
birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  or  later  on  in  the  time  of  Mithridates,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  this  place.  Although  unsheltered  by  any  pier  or  breakwater,  the 
southern  and  more  frequented  harbour  affords  perfectly  safe  anchorage  even 
against  the  dangerous  west  winds.  The  Turkish  Government  has  rebuilt  the 
arsenal  and  dock  destroyed  when  the  squadron  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  was  burnt 
by  the  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1853.  The  local  trade  is 
limited  to  the  export  of  wood  and  fruits.* 

West  of  Cape  Syrios  (Injeh-burnu),  western  limit  of  the  olive,  as  already 
remarked  by  Xenophon,  the  rocky  headlands  enclose  a  few  small  havens,  such  as 
the  old  Greek  colony  of  Ineboli,  Sesamym,  Amm/ris  (^Amasra),  where  are  still 
visible  the  remains  of  a  hanging  garden  supported  on  nineteen  colossal  arches ; 
Bartan,  also  of  Greek  origin,  lying  over  2  miles  inland  on  the  ancient  Farthenius, 
navigable  to  this  point  by  vessels  drawing  7  feet.  The  Filias  (Billseus),  a  more 
copious  stream  than  that  of  Bartan,  but  obstructed  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  waters 
the  gardens  of  the  two  important  towns  of  East  and  West  Bolt.  The  former, 
specially  known  as  Zafaran-Boli,  from  the  saffron  here  largely  cultivated  and 
exported  chiefly  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  lies  in  a  large  and  fertile  basin  traversed  by 
the  Sughanli-su,  an  affluent  of  the  Filias.  The  latter,  the  ancient  Bithynium, 
stands  at  an  altitude  of  2,860  feet  amidst  the  hills  crossed  by  the  route  from  Erekli 
to  Angora.  It  is  commanded  by  a  ruined  citadel  perched  on  a  lofty  bluff,  whence 
stretch  southwards  the  long  wooded  ridges  of  the  Ala-dagh,  or  Galatian  Olympus. 
On  the  western  headland,  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the-  Filias,  are  scattered  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Tium,  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Euxine,"  whose  ivy-clad  walls  and 
gates,  amphitheatres,  temples,  tombs,  and  aqueducts,  now  lie  half  buried  amid  the 
foliage  of  forest  trees. 

■  Shipping  of  Sinope  (1880),  113,000  toiu. 
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Heraclea,  Ancyra,  Scutari,  Brussa. 

Erekli,  the  ancient  IlTaclea,  or  "  Port  of  Hercules,"  although  much  decayed,  is 
still  one  of  the  most  charming  towns  on  the  coast.  Lying  at  the  issue  of  a  verdant 
glen  on  a  creek  sheltered  by  a  headland  from  the  north  wind,  it  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls  hidden  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  trees,  and  encircled  by  beech-clad  hills 
stretching  away  beyond  the  horizon.  Erekli  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  ports  on  cne  Euxine,  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  country  shall  be  properly 
developed.      The  neighbouring  coalfields,  feebly  worked  since  the  Crimean  war, 
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stretch  east  and  west  for  a  distance  of  at  least  70  or  80  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  6  miles,  and  contain  beds  12  or  14  feet  thick.  A  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
Heraclea  still  survive  within  the  modem  enclosure,  and  amid  the  rocks  of  the 
northern  headland  is  shown  the  cave  of  Acherousia,  where  Hercules  descended  to 
shackle  Cerberus  and  vani|  sh  death.  In  the  hilly  and  wooded  district  stretching 
southwards  to  the  Ala-dagh  lies  the  town  of  Uskiib,  the  ancient  Prusa  (Prusiaa  ad 
Hypium),  where  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Greek  threatre,  and  some  long  and 
curious  incriptions.  '■   .     .  c 

Ak-semi,  or  the  "  White  Palace,"  capital  of  the  almost  desert  region  of  which  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  occupies  the  chief  depression,  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Turks, 
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and  produces  little  except  the  saltpetre  collected  under  the  wails  after  the  rains. 
Towards  the  south  the  spurs  of  the  Hassan-dagh  are  covered  with  the  remains  of 
Cyclopean  structures,  citadels,  tombs,  and  temples,  dating  from  the  times  anterior 
to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Viran-shehr,  the  "  Deserted  City,"  is  supposed  by 
Hamilton  to  be  the  Nazianznm  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  birthplace  of 
Saint  Gregory. 

The  lacustrine  basin  enclosed  by  the  Emir-dagh  and  Sultan-dagh  is  much  more 
thickly  peopled  than  the  saline  Lycaonian  steppes,  and  here  are  found  the  impor- 

Fig.  118. — Remains  op  thb  Tbmplb  oy  Atjovstub  and  Romk  at  Avcyha. 


tant  towns  of  Ilgun,  Ak-shehr,  Bulvadin,  Afium-kara-hissar,  the  last  named  a  large 
and  industrious  place  producing  morocco-leather,  carpets,  and  woollen  fabrics.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  route  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Syria,  and  is 
probably  destined  to  form  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  from  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna  on  the  future  railway  to  India.  Beyond  the  northern  hills  lies  the  ancient 
Eski-kara-hissar,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  sculptured  marbles  in  Asia 
Minor,  tombs,  baths,  and  columns,  the  materials  for  which  were  supplied  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries. 
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The  region  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Sakaria  abounds  in  ruins,  but  is  now 
but  thinly  peopled.  The  debris  strewn  over  an  extensive  plain  at  Ilergan-kaleh 
are  supposed  by  Hamilton  to  mark  the  site  of  Amoriiim,  while  in  the  broken  shafts 
and  friezes  at  Bala-hissar  Texier  recognises  the  remains  of  Peasinun,  where  the 
Oauls  (Galatians)  erected  a  temple  to  Cybele.  The  old  Greek  and  Galatian  cities 
have  been  succeeded  by  Sevri-hiaaar,  which  stands  nearly  3,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  at  the  south  foot  of  a  precipitous  granite  crag  sheltering  it  from  the  northern 
winds. 

The  Enguri-su,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Sakaria,  waters  the  plains  of  the  famous 
Engurieh  or  Angora,  the  ancient  Galatian  capital,  which  became  the  chief  centre 
of  western  civilisation  in  the  interior  of  Anatolia.  The  modern  town  is  an  unin- 
teresting place  standing  on  a  plateau  over  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  which  is 
here  intersected  by  low  monotonous  hills.  But  Angora,  the  Ancyra  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  contains  the  remains  of  a  fine  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Rome,  now  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Haji  Beirarai  mosque.  Here  is  to 
be  seen  the  precious  "Ancyra  Monument,"  a  bilingual  inscription  in  which 
Augustus  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  relates  his  great  deeds,  his  conquests,  and  the 
buildings  erected  by  him.  The  Latin  text  and  Greek  translation  of  this  important 
historical  document  were  not  critically  determined  till  1861.  The  walls  and  gates 
of  Angora  are  to  a  large  extent  constructed  with  the  fragments  of  Roman  edifices, 
temples,  colonnades,  and  amphitheatres.  A  lion  in  good  style  is  embedded  in  a 
Turkish  fountain  near  the  modern  gates,  and  in  a  gorge  one  day's  march  toMcards 
the  south-west  MM.  Perrot  and  Gu'Uaime  have  discovered  a  Hittite  monument, 
representing  two  large  figures  wearing  tiaras  and  pointing  with  the  right  hand 
towards  the  west.  Above  these  sculptures  rise  the  cyclopean  walls  of  a  fortress 
locally  known  as  the  Giaur-kakh,  or  "  the  Infidels'  Castle." 

About  a  third  of  the  population  of  Angora  are  Roman  Catholic  Armenians,  who 
have  forgotten  their  mother-tongue  and  speak  Turkish  exclusively.  They  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Constantinople  by  a  more  lively  temperament  and  less 
reserve  towards  strangers.  The  type  also  is  less  swarthy  and  coarse,  many  being 
characterised  by  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  oval  faces,  and  a  European  physiognomy, 
whence  Perrot's  suggestion  that  they  may  po%.;ibly  be  a  mixed  race,  partly 
descended  from  the  old  Galatian  conquerors.  Even  the  Galatian  Mohammedans, 
the  mildest  and  most  genial  in  Anatolia,  would  seem  to  have  a  dash  of  Gaulish 
blood  in  their  veins,  although  at  least  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
complete  fusion  of  the  Keltic  element  in  the  Anatolian  population.  The  statement 
of  Saint  Jerome  is  often  repeated  that  in  his  time — that  is,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  new  era — the  language  current  in  Ancyra  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  of 
Treves  on  the  Rhine.  But  for  three  centuries  Greek  had  already  superseded 
Galatian  names,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Gaulish  idiom  had  disappeared  at  this 
epoch.  In  Galatia  no  Keltic  inscriptions  or  monuments  have  ever  been  found  in 
any  way  recalling  the  remote  western  home  of  the  invaders.  During  the  last 
century  the  trade  of  Angora  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  merchants  ;  but  it  is  now  monopolised  by  Greek  immigrants  from  Kaisarieh, 
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who  buy  up  for  tho  English  market  the  delicate  fleece  of  the  Anj^ora  pfontn.  They 
also  forward  other  local  prcKluce,  eHpocially  wax,  and  the  yellow  Chekori  berry 
{rhamnus  alaternus),  which  yields  a  beautiful  green  dye. 

On  the  Upper  Pursak  (Pursadu),  western  branch  of  tho  Kakaria,  the  chief 
place  is  Kintayeh,  which  rivals  Angora  in  size,  while  enjoying  greater  commercial 
advantages  through  its  proximity  to  Brussu  and  Constantinople,  and  to  its  position 
on  the  main  route  across  Anatolia.  Lying  3,100  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  fertile 
plain,  apparently  the  bed  of  an  old  lake,  Kiutayeh  is  commanded  by  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  Byzantine  fortresses  in  Asia  Minor.  Nu  other  remains  have  survived  of 
the  ancient  Cotyaum,  a  name  preserved  under  the  modern  Turkish  form  of  Kiutayeh. 
""  E»ki  Shehr,  or  the  "  Old  Town,"  the  old  lJoryl<pum,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  early  Turkish  records,  and  here  a  great  victory  was  gained  by  the  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  It  has  some  frequented  mineral  waters,  but  its  chief 
importance  is  due  to  the  deposits  of  meerschnnm  in  the  district,  of  which  valuable 
commodity  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  It  is  forwarded  to  Paris,  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  but  chiefly  to  Vienna,  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  cigar- 
holders.  The  beds,  which  are  worked  mainly  by  Persian  miners,  have  already 
betrayed  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  although  the  yearly  export  has  steadily  increased 
from  3,000  chests  in  1850,  to  11,000,  valued  at  £160,000  to  £200,000,  in  1881. 

In  the  lower  Sakaria  basin  the  chief  places  are  Ay  ash  and  Bei-bazar,  noted  for 
their  pears ;  Nalli-khan ;  Mudurlu  (^Modzeni^,  commanding  the  route  from  Eski 
Shehr  to  Boli  over  the  Ala-dagh ;  Sogul  (^Shugahat),  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Ottoman,  founder  of  the  Othman  empire ;  Jiilefy'ik ;  Lefkeh,  the  ancient  Leucte,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ook-su  and  Sakaria ;  Ada-bazar,  a  flourishing  place  near  the 
rivulet  through  which  Lake  Sabanja  discharges  to  the  Sakaria.  The  magnificent 
bridge,  890  feet  long,  here  thrown  across  the  old  channel  of  the  Sakaria,  is  still  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  But  the  stream  having  shifted  its  course,  it  now 
crosses  nothing  but  swampy  ground,  which  has  been  so  raised  by  alluvial  deposits 
that  the  spring  of  the  arches  is  completely  concealed.  The  fruit-growing  district 
of  Sabanja  yielded  in  1880  over  6,260,000  lbs.  of  apples  and  pears  for  the  Con- 
stantinople market. 

The  towns  and  villages  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphoms  are  mere  suburbs 
of  the  Turkish  capital.  The  peninsula  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  stands  belongs 
geologically  to  Asia,  for  its  consists  of  the  same  formations,  the  promontories  and 
inlets  along  the  coast  corresponding  exactly  on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  The  true 
geological  limit  is  indicated  some  18  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Bosphorus,  where 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Anatolian  system  develop  a  line  of  cliffs  above  the 
more  recent  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  formations.  But  from  the  historic  standpoint 
the  possessions  of  both  shores  of  the  BosphoruR  belongs  to  Europe,  at  least  since 
the  foundation  of  Byzantium.  The  fortifications,  harbours,  mosques,  cemeteries, 
promenades,  fishing  hamlets,  summer  retreats,  and  even  the  very  towns  are  mere 
dependencies  of  the  neighbouring  metropolis.  At  the  Black  Sea  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus  the  Anatolian  lighthouse  corresponds  to  the  Rumeli  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  hostile  Russian  fleets  attempting  to  force  the  passage  would  be  exposed  to  the 
118 
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cross  fire  of  Enropcan  and  Asiatic  batteries.  The  narrowest  ports  of  the  strait  are 
guarded  by  the  two  (lenocno  towers  of  Anudoli-kuvak,  and  Huineli-kavak,  while 
the  plcusuut  towns  of  Huyuk-doreh  and  Thorupiu,  with  their  marble  palaces,  plun- 


Fig.  119. — AhIATIC  SuBLKKH  or  CoNtTANTIMOPLI. 
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tain-groves,  and  shady  gardens  are  reflected  on  the  east  side  by  the  white  colon- 
nades, cupolas,  minarets  and  verdant  glens  of  Beikoa,  Injir-koiy  Chibuklu,  and  other 
Asiatic  villages.     The  centre  of  the  passage,  guarded  on  the  west  by  the  strong 
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the  limits  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs  of  Constantinople — Kandili,  Vani-koi,  Kuleh, 
Chengel-koi,  Beiler-bey,  htavroa,  Kuz-gunjuk,  and  Scutari  (  Uskudar),  which  stretch 
about  6  miles  in  a  continuous  line  along  the  east  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  They 
jointly  contain  upwards  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  grouped  in  Turkish,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  quarters  according  to  their  several  nationalities.  More  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  are  concentrated  in  Scutari,  which  lies  over  against  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  here  the  Turkish  element  greatly  prevails.  Unmindful  of  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  ancient  Chryaopolia,  the  Osmanli  have  come  to  look  on  Scutari  as  a  holy  city. 
For  them  it  is  the  extreme  promontory  of  the  fatherland,  and  when  driven  from 
Stambul,  hither  must  they  withdraw,  say  their  prophets.     On  the  brow  of  the  hill 


Fig.  121. — ^I;nv?p.on8  of  Sci;taei — Tcekish  Ladies  Abkoad. 
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in  the  background  stand  the  great  cypress  trees  overshadowing  perhaps  some 
millions  of  their  dead,  their  dust  mingling  with  that  of  other  millions  of  Byzantines, 
Thracians,  and  still  earlier  settlers.  Hitherto  the  Ottoman  town  has  been  little 
modified  by  European  innovations.  Many  quarters  have  preserved  their  original 
character  ;  the  fountains  with  their  arabesque  carvings,  the  sculptured  tombstones, 
the  two-storied  wooden  houses  with  their  projecting  gables,  the  steep  winding 
streets  and  shadj'  plantains,  remain  unchanged.  From  Mount  Bulgurlu,  overlooking 
the  town,  a  superb  panorama  is  commanded  of  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  and 
Propontis.  ■  ■^■■-.[    -  ;'':.;:y;.j;  /~*'^ 

South-east  of  Scutari  the  line  of  suburbs  is  continued  by  huge  barracks  and 
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cemeteries  us  far  as  the  headland  of  Kadi-koi,  the  ancient  Chalcedonia.  Here  has 
already  begun  the  European  invasion  that  is  gradually  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
place.  The  resident  population  is  chiefly  Greek,  with  a  few  hundred  merchants, 
mostly  English,  from  Constantinople.  On  the  plain  separating  Kadi-koi  from  the 
great  cemetery  of  Scutari  were  formerly  assembled  ihe  armies  of  the  pudishahs 
for  their  Asiatic  expeditions.  Here,  close  to  the  "  largest  barracks  in  the  world," 
now  stands  the  Haidar  Pasha  terminus  of  the  railway  which  skirts  the  north  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  and  which  is  destined  one  day  to  be  continued  through  Syria 
and  Babylonia  to  India.  It  touches  at  the  little  ports  of  Mal-tepeh,  Kortal,  Pendik, 
and  reaches  Qhabize  (^O/ii/bissa,)  where  Hannibal  died,  and  where  a  hillock  shaded 
by  three  cypresses  is  said  to  preserve  the  aohes  of  the  great  captain. 

lamid  (^Jskimid),  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  "built  by  a  son  of  Neptime,"  and 

Fig.  122.— TsMiD. 
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which  Diocletian  wished  to  make  the  imperial  capital,  is  admirably  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  like  name  on  the  advanced  spurs  of  a  lofty  hill  facing 
southwards.  The  town,  with  its  docks  and  harbour,  is  commanded  by  a  modern 
imperial  kiosk  and  a  fine  old  Greek  acropolis  flanked  with  Roman  and  Byzantine 
towers.  Nicomedia  may  be  regarded  geographically  as  the  real  port  of  the  Sakaria 
River,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  low  eminence  west  of  Lake  Sabanja. 
But  notwithstanding  its  convenient  position  at  the  converging  point  of  all  the  inland 
routes,  its  trade  is  limited  to  the  exportation  of  some  wood  and  com. 

An  analogous  position  is  occupied  by  Ghcmlik,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a 
gulf  which  penetrates  far  inland,  and  commimicates  with  the  Sakaria  Valley  by  the 
depression  of  the  lake  of  Niccen.  The  latter  place,  now  called  Isnik,  is  reduced  to 
a  wretched  village,  lost  within  its  double  Roman  enclosure,  and  almost  completely 
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deserted  during  the  unhealthy  season.  Yet  from  a  distance  NicoDa,  "  City  of 
Victory,"  residence  of  the  Bithynian  kings  and  birthplace  of  Hipparchus,  still 
looks  like  a  large  metropolis,  so  well  preserved  are  its  lofty  walls  and  massive 
flunking  towers.     But  within  the  ramparts  all  is  desolation.     Scarcely  a  vestige 


Fig.  123.— Bkusha. 
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remains  of  its  Roman  monuments;  the  very  mosqaes  are  in  ruins,  and  the  only 
noteworthy  object  is  a  small  Greek  church  containing  a  coarse  painting  of  the 
Nicseau  Council,  which  in  325  embodied  in  its  "  Creed  "  nearly  all  the  articles  of 
faith  comprised  in  the  "Symbol  ox  the  Apostles."  Nicaea  was  also  a  famous  place 
during  the  Crusades.     In  1096  the  Christian  army  lost  20,000  men  iri  the  neigh- 
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bouring  defiles,  and  the  next  year  took  the  town  by  means  of  a  flotilla  transported 
overland  to  the  Lake  of  Isnik. 

Brussa,  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  Iludavendighiar,  is  one  of  the  great  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of  Anatolia.  Divided  into  several  distinct 
quarters,  separated  from  each  other  by  shady  glens  and  running  waters,  its  red- 
roofed  houses,  gilded  domes,  and  white  minarets  present  a  charming  picture,  seen 
from  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ulfer-chai.  Immediately  above  the  city  rise  the 
densely  wooded  slopes  of  Olympus,  which  is  girdled  with  successive  zones  of  the 
chestnut,  walnut,  hornbeam,  oak,  and  wuious  species  of  conifers.  Brussa,  which 
retains  in  a  slightly  modified  form  the  name  of  Prusium  given  to  it  by  its  founder, 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  preserves  no  remains  of  the  Koman  epoch.  But 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  earthquakes  by  which  its  buildings  have  been 
shattered,  it  still  retains  some  precious  monuments  of  the  time  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Here  Orkhan  the  "  Victorious  "  received  the  title 
of  padishah  of  the  Osmanli,  who-  had  captured  it  in  1328,  and  here  the  Ottoman 
Turks  first  felt  the  consciousness  of  the  strength,  which  made  them  a  great  power 
in  the  world.  But  after  succeeding  Yeni-aher  as  residence  of  the  sultans,  it  was  in 
its  turn  replaced  first  by  Adrianople  and  finally  by  Constantinople  as  the  imperial 
capim^^  Nevertheless  it  still  remains  a  venerated  city,  where  the  faithful  come  to 
worsli^^k  the  shrines  of  Osman,  Mahomet  II.,  and  the  other  early  sovereigns  of 
the  empire.  Amongst  its  "  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  "  mosques,  several  are 
noted  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  enamelled  porcelains,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Yeshil  Jami,  or  "  Green  Mosque,"  has  been  restored  by  a  French  artist  in  the 
original  style  of  Persian  art.  Brussa  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  has 
some  flourishing  industries,  especially  flour-mills  and  sericulture.  But  since  1865 
the  silkworms  have  suffered  so  much  from  parasites  that  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  province  of  Hudavendighiar  has  been  diminished  by  two-thirds,  and 
the  mean  annual  value  of  the  crop  has  fallen  from  £1,250,000,  and  even 
£2,000,000,  to  £400,000.  The  forty-five  spinning-mills  now  work  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  Lyons  market,  and  the  foreign  commercial  relations  of  Brussa  are 
carried  on  solely  with  France,  through  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  houses. 

The  permanent  European  colony  at  Brussa  is  temporarily  increased  in  May  and 
September  by  visitors  to  the  medicinal  waters  of  Chekirjeh,  which  are  very  copious 
and  present  a  great  variety  of  composition,  with  temperatures  ranging  from  92°  to 
208°  F.  During  the  summer  heats  the  wealthy  classes  and  visitors  retire  to  the 
villas  scattered  over  the  slopes  of  OljTupus,  or  else  resort  to  Mudauia,  Arnaut-loi, 
and  other  marine  watering-places.  Mudania,  the  chief  outport  of  Brussa,  has  an 
open  roadstead,  exposed  especially  to  the  north-east  gales,  when  the  shipping  takes 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Ghemlik,  Since  1875  Brussa  Las  been  connected  with 
Mudania  by  a  railway  25  miles  long,  but  which  has  never  yet  been  opened  to  the 
public.  The  rusty  locomotives,  rails  and  sleepers  c:  rried  ofE  by  the  peasantry, 
roadway  ploughed  up  by  the  rains,  are  emblematic  of  the  solicitude  displayed  by 
the  Turkish  Bvithorities  for  the  public  weal.  '.. 

.;,     In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Susurlu-chai,  which  yields  rich  crops  of  opium, 
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hemp,  and  tobacco,  there  are  several  flourishing  places,  such  as  Simnu,  near  the 
ancient  Ancyra  of  I'hrygia;  Boyadich  (^Boyaditsa);  Bnlikcsri  (^BnlaJi-hmar),  amuch- 
frequented  market-town ;  Mualich,  at  the  junction  of  the  Susurlu  with  the 
emissaries  from  Lakes  Man yas  and  AbuUion  ;  Apollonia  (AbuUion)  a  iishing  town  on 
an  island  in  the  lake  of  like  name. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  sumptuous  city  of  Cyzicus,  which  occupied  an 
admirable  position  on  the  south  side  of  a  hilly  island  now  transformed  to  a  peninsula, 
with  two  sheltered  harbours  facing  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  strait 
has  been  completely  filled  up,  and  the  two  bridges  which  in  Strabo's  time  connected 

Fig.  124.— Tomb  of  Mahomet  II.  in  thb  Ghein  Mosqub  at  Bbubsa.  '  ■' 


the  island  with  the  mainland,  have  given  place  to  an  isthmus  about  1,200  yards 
broad.  At  present  the  eastern  port  has  been  replaced  by  that  of  Pandermos 
(Panormos),  a  small  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Armenian  town  regularly  visited  by  the 
steamers  from  Constantinople.  The  western  port  has  been  succeeded  by  Edek,  the 
ancient  Artake,  which  is  surrounded  by  vineyards  yielding  the  best  wines  in 
Anatolia.  Facing  it  on  the  mainland  stands  the  large  village  of  Aidinjik,  where 
are  seen  numerous  inscriptions  foimd  amongst  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  marble  quarries  whence  came  the  material  used  in  facing 
the  granite  buildings  of  the  city.  ,,.      > 
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On  the  niuinland  stretching  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Erdck  und  of  the  Murmora 
islets,  the  only  ini{)ortunt  place  is  Bigha,  which  lies  some  12  miles  inland,  ut  the 
point  where  the  Koja-chai  (Grunicus)  escapes  from  the  hills,  and  where  Alexander 
gained  his  decisive  victory  over  the  I'ersians.  Nor  is  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Hellespont  much  more  densely  peopled.  Here  Lumaaki,  the  antuent  iMttipsacua, 
whither  Themistocles  withdrew  when  exiled  from  Athens,  is  now  a  more  hamlet 
buried  amid  the  surrounding  olive-groves  and  vineyards.  Of  Abydos  the  very 
ruins  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  replaced   by  the   barracks   and   batteries 

Fig.  126.— Syzicus  akd  Ahtaki  Pkninbula. 
Soala  1  :  4O0,U0O. 
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defending  the  entrance  of  the  strait.  The  Castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  central  point 
of  all  these  fortifications,  stands  on  the  southern  side  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chinarlik, 
the  ancient  Rodius.  Kaleh-SuUanich,  as  the  Castle  of  the  Dardanelles  is  officially 
called,  may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  entry  of  Constantinople,  where  all  vessels 
are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  before  passing  on  to  the  capital.  This  place  also  takes 
the  name  of  Chanak-Kokssi,  or  "  Castle  of  the  Potteries,"  from  the  local  glazed 
earthenware,  noted  for  its  eccentric  forms.  The  surrounding  hills  abound  in 
metalliferous  deposits,  of  which  the  Government  has  mostly  retained  the  monopoly. 
On  a  headland  south  of  Kaleh-Sultanieh  are  seen  the  regidar  lines  of  the 
acropolis  of  the  ancient  Dardanus,  whose  broken  marbles  strew  the  surrounding 
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slopes.  Farflier  on  tho  liirgo  (Irock  village  of  Eren-koi  {Ityhclmez),  perched  on  a 
terrace  planted  with  wuluiit  and  oak-tn  :  »,  ulfordH  a  diatant  view  of  the  Trojan  plain 
and  eouie  nioundH  crowning  the  Hurrou'idiiig  ii  Mh.  The  valley  and  a  rivulet  BUp])OHed 
by  Hchlienmnn  to  be  tho  SimoiH,  HoparatcH  the  Kren-koi  heights  from  a  chain  of 
hills,  tho  last  of  which,  overlooking  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Mendereh,  is  the 
famous  terrace  of  Ilmarlik,  or  the  "  Fortalice,"  identified  by  moot  archooologists 


with  New  Ilion.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Strabo,  Schliemann  regards  it  as  the 
Homeric  Ilion.  Hence  the  natural  tendency  shown  by  the  illustrious  explorer  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which  have  resulted  from  the  enormous 
labour  undergone  by  him  on  this  spot.  i:         V  >?     VVv   -- 

Here  the  solid  rock  is  covered  with  remains  disposed  in  reguiar  layers,  which 
date  apparently  from  six  different  epochs,  and  which  have  i  total  thickness  of 
62  feet.     Below  the  upper  layer,  belonging  to  the  historic  Greek  period,  a  very 
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thin  stratum  containing  vawM  of  Lydiun  orijfin  iH  follow(t(l  by  two  ^(riita,  where 
the  housPH,  of  inoun  up|>oarunc(<,  hud  boen  built  of  Nmull  HtonoH  joiiiwl  tofjctlicr  witli 
mud,  and  plastoiod  inHJdu  with  clay.  liciioath  thcHO  in  NiippoNod  to  lie  the  Troi/  of 
the  Iliad,  u  burnt  city  whoHo  unIich  contained  a  thousand  objects  uttcHting  the 
Hellenic  origin  of  the  Trojuns  and  their  npeciul  wornhip  f)f  Athene.  JiaMtly  comes 
the  lowest  stratum,  indicating  the  settlement  of  a  people  anterior  even  to  legend. 
Judging  from  the  form  of  the  objects  found  in  the  ruins,  the  burning  of  Troy  tmik 
place  some  thirty-six  centuries  ago,  during  the  pure  copper  ap-e,  when  the  deities 
were  roprcHented  with  animal  faces.  Nevertheless  the  Hissurlik  terrace,  about 
200  acres  in  extent,  is  much  too  confined  to  have  ever  afforded  space  for  a  largo 
and  strongly  fortified  city.  It  is  also  destitute  of  water  beyond  a  little  moisture 
oozing  out  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  in  rainy  weather.  According  to  liechevalier  and 
Forchhammer,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilion  is  to  be  sought  rather  on  the  liunin'hachi 
hill,  south  of  the  alluvial  plain,  which  is  strewn  with  shattered  blocks,  and  which 
commands  the  west  bank  of  the  Menderoh  with  impregnable  escarpments  330  feet 
high.  The  hovels  of  the  present  Bunarbachi  stand  on  the  north  side,  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  lie  the  "  f>)rty  springs,"  which 
are  collected  in  tv  rivulets  flowing  to  a  common  channel  regarded  by  Lechovalier  as 
the  true  Scamii  f  the  Iliad.     Here  no  extensive  excavations  have  yet  been 

made,  and  the  rciiiuins  of  buildings  hitherto  discovered  do  not  belong  to  the  proto- 
Hellenic  period. 

There  exists  a  third  Troy,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  a  headland  of  the 
^gean  facing  the  grey  cliffs  of  Tenedos.  This  place  was  also  long  regarded  as  the 
residence  of  Priam,  and  its  present  name  of  Eaki-Slambul,  or  Old  Constantinople, 
illustrates  the  delusion  which  everywhere  in  this  district  conjured  up  a  great  city 
dating  from  the  dawn  of  history.  Alexandria  Troaa  certainly  presents  some  impos- 
ing ruins,  fragments  of  ramparts,  remains  of  baths,  palaces,  temples,  and  aqueducts. 
The  quarries  of  a  neighbouring  granite  hill  contain  columns  resembling  those 
brought  to  light  at  Bunarbachi  and  Hissarlik,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  monolith  over  36 
feet  in  length.  At  present  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  are  concentrated  chiefly  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  the  isolated  space  limited  on  one  side  by  the 
Mendereh,  on  the  other  by  the  Besika  channel.  Here  the  southern  cliff  is  crowned 
by  the  large  Greek  village  of  Neo-khori  ( Ycni-koi),  while  on  the  north  side  the 
ancient  Sigteum  has  been  succeeded  by  Teni-shehr,  or  "  New  Town,"  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cliffs.  Still  farther  north  the  low  point  separating  the  mouth  of 
the  Mendereh  from  the  -ZEgean  is  occupied  by  the  fortress  and  small  town  of  Kum- 
kaleh.  The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  extensive  cemeteries  and  sepulchral  mounds, 
which  with  some  trachyte  cones  help  to  brer..k  the  monotony  of  the  unifonn  slopes 
and  crests.  The  mounds  traditionally  associated  with  the  names  of  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  Antilochus,  Ajax  and  Hector,  have  probably  no  connection  with  these 
Homeric  heroes,  for  the  objects  extracted  from  them  date  only  from  the  Mace- 
donian and  imperial  times.  Ujek-tepe,  the  highest  of  the  artifical  eminences 
standing  on  the  plateau  on  the  east  side  of  Besika  Bay,  was  formerly  consecrated 
to  the  Prophet  Elias,  and  was  Winually  visited  by  Greek  pilgrims  from  the  surroimd- 
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itifi^  cliHtridtn.  Milt  hiikhi  flu*  |?round  lm«  bi^on  dosocrntwl  hy  Sohliriminn'H  oxonva- 
tioiH,  till*  r(>li)j;ii)iiH  ftniNtH  huvu  bitun  diiw  muud,  uiid  tliu  ditvotoiM  huvc  cuumxI  to 
vimt  tho  N|)<)t. 

liuha-kttlvli,  ut,  the  Htiuth-woHtorn  (  .treinity  of  the  Troiid,  riMCH  in  i>l(!tur(>H(|ii(> 
tcrriiccH  ulon^  tbo  Htoup  Hlopo  of  the  heudluiid.  A  littlo  fiirtlicr  euHt  HtundH  tho 
ttn('i(»nt  town  of  Ahhun,  doH('ril)cd  by  Ijeiikn  iw  tho  jHTfoct  idoiil  of  a  Orock  city, 
wh»'u  N|)(>ukin)(  of  tlu;  uinphithtnitn^  of  itM  well  prew^rvwl  truchyto  wuIIm.  Kdirmid 
{^Admmi/fti),  on  tho  ulluviiil  plain  Hkirt^'d  northwurdH  by  tbo  HpurM  of  Mount  Idu,  ih 
Htill  u  [K^pttloiiM  pbico,  although  its  burl)<)ur  ban  boon  completely  chokinl  by  tho 
alluvia  of  tho  torrentH  converging  from  all  parts  towards  the  neighljouring  hay. 
On  this  coast  thu  chief  trading  placo  is  Ci/donia,  the  Aivali  of  the  Turks,  which 

Fiff.  127.  — HiMAHi  .<  (Iuon) — Viaw  takin  fhom  thr  Mrndmih. 
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stands  on  u  bay  8eparat«d  by  the  archipelago  of  the  "  Hundred  Isles  "  from  the 
Gulf  of  Edremid,  and  connected  through  its  harbour  with  the  isolated  town  of 
Moskhirmia.  After  its  destruction  by  the  Turks  in  1821  this  place  long  remained 
unoccupied ;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  by  other  Greek  settlers,  and  is  once  more 
distinguished  for  its  enterprise  and  commercial  activity.  Nowhere  else  in  Asia 
Minor  is  the  contrast  more  striking  between  the  two  rival  races.  Some  9  miles 
south-east  of  Aivali  recently  stood  the  Turkish  town  of  Ai/asmat,  whose  inhabitants 
massacred  their  Aivaliot  neighbours  in  1821,  and  usurped  their  vineyards  and 
olive- groves.  Now  Ayasmat  is  reduced  to  about  twenty  wretched  hovels  on  the 
edge  of  a  vast  necropolis,  while  the  Greeks  of  Aivali  have  increased  threefold,  and 
repurchased  their  old  landed  property.     The  harbour  having  silted  up,  they  have 
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excavated  a  channel  over  12  feet  deep,  affording  access  to  the  vessels  which  here 
take  in  cargoes  of  oil,  wine,  and  grapes. 


t 


Mytilini,  which  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Aivali  and  the  other  ports  on  the 
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mainland,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Mytilini,  or  Lesbos,  the  famous  island  that  gave 
birth  to  Sappho,  AlcsDus,  Terpander,  Arion.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  under 
the  shelter  of  a  low  hill  crowned  with  irregular  medicoval  fortifications,  which  seem 
to  have  been  constructed  rather  with  a  view  to  effect,  so  artistically  disposed  are 
the  walls  and  ramparts  amid  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  delicately  tinted 
houses  rise  in  a  series  of  terraces  along  the  slope,  and  are  succeeded  higher  up  by 
extensive  olive-groves.  In  Mytilini,  till  recently  called  Castro,  from  its  castle,  are 
concentrated  over  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lesbos,  nearly  all  Greeks,  noted  for 
their  commercial  enterprise.    The  harbour  is  unfortunately  accessible  only  to  light 

Fig.  129.— PKKOAm-8. 
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craft,  and  although  Lesbos  possesses  the  two  really  fine  havens  of  Kalloni  and  the 
Olives,  these  lie  off  the  main  highway  of  vessels  plying  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Smyrna  and  Edremid.  Besides  a  Roman  aqueduct  at  Mytilini,  the  remains  of 
temples  and  citadels  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  island. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bakir  (Caicus),  the  chief  places  are  Kirkagnch,  in  a 
district  which  grows  the  best  cotton  in  Anatolia ;  Soma,  a  centre  of  the  com  trade, 
and  Bergama,  the  ancient  Pcrgamm,  on  the  Boklujeh  (Selinus),  formerly  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  Asiatic  Greece.  Built  in  prehistoric  times  by  the  mythical 
Pergamus,  son  of  Andromache,  it  became  in  the  Macedonian  era  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  which  the  dynasty  of  Attalus  bequeathed  to  the  Romans.     From  this 
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period  date  the  temple  known  as  the  "  Basilica,"  and  the  remains  of  many  other 
fine  monuments.  Over  1,000  feet  above  the  plain  rises  the  steep  hill  crowned  by 
the  acropolis,  north-east  of  which  a  stadium,  a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre  mark 
the  site  of  the  Asklepeion,  a  watering-place  famous  in  the  Greek  world  for  its 
salubrious  air  and  its  copious  thermal  springs.  Pergamus  also  boasts  of  prehistoric 
monuments,  galleries  cut  in  the  live  rock,  and  four  tombs,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  grave  of  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  his  mother,  Andromache. 

Until  1878  Pergamus  had  yielded  but  few  antiquities  of  much  importance. 
But  since  then,  the  German  Government  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Port«  to  make  a  complete  exploration  of  the  acropolis,  the  upper  terrace  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  survey  under  the  direction  of  Conze  and  other  archajologists. 
About  half  of  the  ground,  covering  a  space  of  20  acres,  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  crowning  the  hill  is  henceforth  clearly  determined. 
On  the  south  stood  an  altar  over  130  feet  on  all  sides,  surrounded  by  colonnades ; 
towards  the  centre  of  the  acropolis  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  rose  above  the 
edge  of  the  western  escarpment,  and  several  other  structures  were  grouped  round 
this  sanctuary  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city.  Farther  on,  at  the  culminating 
point  of  the  hill,  the  Romans  had  erected  an  Augusteum,  while  the  northern 
promontory  terminated  with  a  temple  of  Julia.  Round  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Minerva  were  foimd  the  most  precious  bas-reliefs,  which  with  those  of  Olympia 
have  become  the  glory  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  About  two  hundred  statues  and 
sculptured  pedestals  of  the  best  period  were  recovered  from  the  ruins,  besides  an 
admirable  frieze  some  330  feet  long,  representing  a  battle  of  the  giants,  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods.  In  the  whole  range  of  Greek  art  there 
is  no  heroic  subject  treated  with  greater  variety  of  invention  combined  with  a 
more  rowerfid  grasp  of  the  predominant  idea  and  skilful  execution.  These  Titans 
are  supposed  to  symbolize  the  Gauls  (Galatians),  overthrown  near  Pergamus  in  the 
year  168  B.C.  Another  scarcely  less  interesting  discovery  was  that  of  a  Greek 
house  two  thousand  years  old,  with  all  its  compartments  and  mural  paintings  com- 
plete. Henceforth  the  name  of  Pergamus  takes  the  same  position  in  the  history  of 
art  that  it  hitherto  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  sciences,  thanks  to  its  illustrious 
citizens,  such  as  Galen,  and  to  the  precious  manuscripts  written  on  the  skins  first 
prepared  here,  and  hence  called  pergamena,  whence  our  word  parchment. 

A  road  17  miles  long,  constructed  by  Humann,  explorer  of  the  ruins,  leads  from 
Pergamus  to  its  new  port  of  Dikli,  already  a  flourishing  Greek  town,  the  rise  of 
which  has  seriously  affected  the  trade  of  Chandarlik  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf 
of  like  name.  On  the  opposite  side  the  hamlet  of  Lamurt-koi  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cumea  {Cyme^,  mother  of  the  Italian  Cumes,  where  Virgil  places  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  lower  regions.  Farther  on  the  Greeks  have  founded  the 
settlement  of  Yenyeh-Fokia,  or  "  New  Phocsoa,"  on  a  part  of  the  coast  exposed  to 
the  north  winds.  *  "  . 

Karqja-Fokia,  or  simply  Fokia  (^Fuges,  Foglerieh)  is  the  famous  Phoccea,  whose 
daring  navigators  founded  Marseilles  and  so  many  other  colonies.  Its  harbour, 
eheltered  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  little  Peristerides  archipelago,  was 
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formerly  defended  by  a  citadel,  whose  ruins  still  cover  the  crest  of  a  neigbouring 
headland.  The  modern  town,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks,  is  grouped 
round  the  beach,  whence  are  visible  the  remains  of  an  old  acropolis  overlooking 
the  modern  seaport  of  Varia,  the  Hfg'i-Lman  of  the  Turks.     The  trade  of  Phocsea 
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Fig.  130.— Phocea. 
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is  at  present  restricted  to  the  export  of  salt,  enormous  heaps  of  which  are  piled  up 
on  the  quays. 

Qhediz,  which  gives  its  modem  name  to  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  small 
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place  standing  on  a  creek  commanded  by  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Murnd-dngh  and 
.vk-dugh.  It  is  probably  the  Cmii  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  occupies  a  position 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  Demirji,  Qordiz,  and  Ak-himir,  in  the  upper  valleys 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hills  skirting  the  northern  edge  of  the  llermus  basin. 
Ak-hissar,  the  ancient  Thijutira,  has  preserved  nothing  but  a  few  sculptured  frag- 
ments of  its  old  temples  and  palaces.  It  is  now  eclipsed  by  Mermereh,  which 
Btauds  on  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Kii/a,  lying  in  the  "  burnt  "  region  south  of  the  llermus,  is  noted  for  its  rugs 
and  other  woven  goods,  and  is  also  an  agricultural  centre  for  the  opium  and  other 
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produce  forwarded  to  Smyrna  by  the  Hermus  Valley  railway.  The  present 
terminus  of  this  important  line  is  Ala-shehr,  the  ancient  Philadelphia,  founded  by 
Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus.  Although  frequently  overthrown  by 
earthquakes,  Philadelphia,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Tmolus  (Boz-dagh), 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cogacmus  (Sari  Kiz-chai),  a  tributary  of  the  Hermus,  still 
preserves  the  remains  of  several  temples,  of  a  stadium,  a  theatre,  and  of  the  city 
and  acropolis  walls.  It  was  one  of  the  "  Seven  Churches "  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse,  but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  dating  from  the  first  period  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  last  Anatolian  city  captured  by  the  Turks,  against  whom 
it  held  out  till  the  year  1390.  At  present  its  Greek  inhabitants  are  increasing 
rapidly  and  developing  an  active  local  trade. 
119 
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Sanies  (Sai'dis,  Sart),  former  capital  of  livdia,  is  now  a  mere  roadside  railway 
station  surrounded  by  a  few  Mlieds  and  hovels.  It  stands  on  the  famous  Pactolus, 
a  rivulet  flowing  from  Mount  Tmolus  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilernius,  and  bore 
crossed  by  a  plank.  The  gold-dust  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  conglo- 
merate and  red  argillaceous  liills  was  used  to  strike  the  first  known  coins,  and 
earned  for  the  I'actolus  a  reputation  for  inexhaustible  wealth.  At  present  the 
native  Greek  and  Turkish  shepherds  do  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  wash  the 
sands  for  the  precious  metal.  Although  a  great  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  old  city  has  been  covered  by  the  alluvia  brought  down  by  the  torrents  from 
the  spurs  of  Tmolus,  the  remains  are  still  visible  of  some  ancient  monuments.  Of 
these   the  first  is  the  temple  of  "  Cybele,"  probably  a  sanctuary  dedicated  by 
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Fig.  132. — Mount  Sipylus. 
Scale  1 !  700,000. 
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Alexander  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  which  two  lofty  columns  are  still  standing. 
Since  the  place  was  visited  in  1699  by  ChishuU,  the  door  and  six  columns,  with 
their  architraves,  have  all  disappeared ;  but  a  systematic  exploration  would  pro- 
bably yield  many  precious  sculptures  from  the  renowned  city  of  Croesus.  Farther 
north  the  numerous  sepulchral  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Gyges 
(Mermereh)  form  quite  a  necropolis,  known  as  the  Bin  Bir  Tnpeh,  or  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Mounds."  Of  these  the  largest,  traditionally  assigned  to  Alyattes, 
father  of  Croesus,  is  no  less  than  1,200  yards  in  circumference,  but  the  explorations 
here  recently  made  have  only  served  to  show  that  it  had  already  been  rifled  by 
former  treasure-seekers. 

The  modern  town  of  Durgutli,  lying  west  of  Sardes,  ard  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cassaba,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  an  extremely  fertile  plain  watered 
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by  numoroi  ,  Btronmlots  flowiiif?  north  to  tho  left  Ixmk  of  the  irormus.  TToro 
ti<nniiiut(<H  tho  oiiHiost  route,  Ictuliiiff  from  Siiiyriia  over  the  Moz-diij,'!!,  down  lo  flio 
HormuN  vuUcy.  Heforo  tlio  oponinj/;  of  tlio  mil  way  which  mwitiin  round  the  wcHt 
foot  of  Mount  SipyluH,  all  tlie  traffic  with  th«  coust  foHowj'd  thin  rout«>,  wliich 
nowhrro  risos  niutih  more  tliun  000  feet  above  sea  level.  Hero  are  still  viHiblo 
numerouH  traces  of  an  ancient  highway,  and  in  the  nt'ij^hbourhood  of  the  road 
descending  to  the  Jlernius  Valley  a  gray  limestoiie  clilf  shows  the  bas-relief 
described  by  Herodotus  as  a  figure  of  Sesostris,  and  now  known  as  the  iS'ymphi 
monument,  so  called  from  the  neighlmuring  village  of  Nitift  or  iV//,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  nympheum.  The  rock  has  been  nmch  weathered,  and  many  detaile  of  the 
armour  and  costume  can  no  longer  be  recognised.  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain 
that  this  bas-relief  never  bore  any  hicroglypliic  inscription,  while  its  style  has 
nothing  in  common  with  figyptian  art.  Whether  of  Lydian,  or  possibly  of  Hittito 
origin,  it  betrays  evidences  of  Assyrian  influence.  Conspicuous  also  in  other  pre- 
Hellenic  bas-reliefs  of  Asia  Minor.  In  1876  the  vestiges  of  a  second  "  Sesostris  " 
were  discovered  by  Humann  on  a  rock  in  the  same  valley. 

Magnesia — Smyrna — Cmo. 

The  modem  Manma  (^Manser),  the  old  Magnesia,  either  of  the  Hermus  or  of 
Mount  Sipylus,  occupies  a  superb  position  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs  separating 
it  from  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  But  by  the  side  of  the  picturesque  Turkish  quarter, 
which  still  retains  its  original  aspect,  u  Greek  Magnesia  has  recently  sprung  up, 
which  threatens  soon  to  outstrip  its  sleepy  rival.  About  5  miles  to  the  east  a 
recess  in  a  rocky  wall  contains  a  somewhat  decayed  colossal  statue,  which  has  been 
identified,  by  some  with  the  Niobe  of  Homer,  by  others  with  the  Cybele,  mother  of 
the  gods,  spoken  of  by  Fausanias.  In  any  case  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first 
tentative  efforts  of  Hellenic  statuary.  The  scientific  term  "  magnetism  "  is  derived 
from  Magnesia,  which  was  formerly  noted  for  its  rocks  veined  with  loadstone. 

Below  Magnesia  the  only  town  in  the  Hermus  Valley  is  Meiiemen,  which  lies  at 
the  point  where  the  river  escapes  from  the  gorges  and  enters  its  alluvial  plain.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  advanced  suburb  of  Smiirna,  the  hmir  of  the  Turks,  the 
great  emporium  of  Asia  Minor,  which  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
like  name,  where  it  covers  a  large  space  rising  gently  southwards  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pagus,  still  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  But  its  position, 
much  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  less  vaunted  Ionian  towns,  presents  little  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  its  general  aspect,  except  when  approached  from  the 
south.  Here  a  good  view  is  commanded  of  the  Turkish  quarter,  spreading  out  with 
its  domes,  and  minarets,  and  cypress  groves  between  the  hills  and  the  gulf. 

Next  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna  is  the  most  populous,  and  next  to  Athens  the 
most  influential,  city  of  the  Hellenic  world.  In  the  port  little  is  seen  but  European 
shipping,  and  all  the  quarters  skirting  the  quays  belong  to  the  "  Infidel."  Here 
everything  bears  the  stamp  of  Western  enterprise.  The  quays  paved  with  lava- 
blocks  from  Vesuvius,  the  English  trams,  Austrian  carriages,  houses  built  in  the 
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Pronc'h  farito;  bricks,  marbles,  pilcH,  tiiiihcr,  and  other  matprialn  havo  nil  boon 
iimM)rti'»l  Iroiii  beyond  (lie  neiiH.  The  Htnin^^er  Mcareely  kiiowM  any  other  Smyrna 
except  tliat  of  the  (JreekH  and  Franks,  whenco  tiio  TurkH  huvo  l)oen  driven  to  the 
slopes  of  Mount  I'agUN.  Hero  they  occupy  a  labyrinth  of  wretched  wooden  housea, 
which  would  nev(>r  bo  purified  but  for  tho  fires  which  occusionally  broak  out  and 

Fig.  133.— Smyrna. 
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make  great  gaps  in  their  midst.  Judging  from  the  state  of  public  instruction, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  supremacy  over 
their  political  rulers.  Their  college,  which  has  long  been  protected  by  British 
influence  from  the  jealous  interference  of  the  Turkish  Government,  occupies  a  whole 
quarter,  and  is  still  spreading.     It  possesses  a  constantly  accumulating  collection 
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of  nntlqulM'M,  and  n  lttrf?o  libriiry  of  priceless  viiluo  ut  tliiw  llircsliliold  of  ANintin 
if^noriinfc.  Tlio  Arint<niiinH  urn  idso  ^cculous  in  tlio  riiuso  of  public  iiiNtruclion,  and 
ovon  tbc  bitborto  doHpiMod  .lows  ur«?  ^nuhmlly  riwin^  in  tbn  f^cncrul  CNliiniifion, 
tbunkn  to  the  cnrrj^y  tboy  <liMpliiy  in  tbo  rduciilion  of  tboir  cbildrcu.  Many  buvo 
subiititutid  Frencb  for  Spanisb  u«  tbo  current  lunj^uaj^o  of  Mociul  intorcourac* 

Tbo  b)cal  induHtrii'8  uro  unimportant,  and  ovon  tbo  Ho-oallod  "  Smyrna"  carpots 
como  fron>  Ibn  interior.  Notliinjf 
is  pnxUuH'd  in  ibe  city  and  Huburbs, 
except  Home  courw^cotlonH,  wicker- 
work,  ribbon.s,  and  ligbt  nilken 
fabrics  interwoven  witb  gold 
thread.  Tbo  cbief  comestible  is 
halva,  a  paste  made  of  Hcetame- 
flour  and  boncy,  bigbly  appre- 
ciated by  Eastern  communities 
condemned  to  frequent  abstinence 
from  flesh.  Most  of  the  exports 
consist  of  industrial  and  agrictd- 
turol  produce  brought  from  the 
interior  by  the  railways,  which  at 
the  end  of  1883  had  a  total  length 
of  340  miles.  These  products — 
grapes,  figs,  cereals,  oils,  cotton, 
tobacco,  opium,  hides,  dressed 
skins,  carpets,  and  rugs — are  ex- 
changed for  English  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  German  cloth,  Lyon- 
ese  silks,  brooiidos,  hardware,  and 
other  manufactures  of  all  sorts. 
The  trade  of  Smyrna  with  Europe 
is  increasing  rapidly,  having  risen 
from  about  £3,000,000  in  1816 
to  £8,500,000  in  1882. 

Of  the  summer  retreats  and 
health  resorts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna,  the  chief  are 
Bumabat,  Hajilar,  Bvnar-bashi, 
Kakluja,  all  situated  amongst  the 
hills  and  valleys  stretching  east 
from  the  gulf.  But  amid  all 
these  new  centres  of  population,  where  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Smyrna,  and 

•  Approximate  population  of  the  "nations"  in  Smyrna:  Bubject  Greeks,  90,000;  Hellenic  citizens, 
30,000;  Turks,  40,000;  Jews,  16,000;  Armenians,  9,000;  Levantines  and  foreigners,  8,000;  Total, 
192,000.  ,  .  ,....^„w,«.,.a:.-,    ,.'^...,...  .-.    .:-.,.„ 
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where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Melcs,  on  whose  banks  Homer  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  ?  The  old  traditions  had  placed  this  streamlet  under  the  walls  of 
Smyrna,  and  with  each  successive  displacement  of  the  city  the  name  of  the  river 
was  transferred  to  a  new  watercourse.  Accepting  this  tradition,  most  travellers 
identify  the  Meles  with  the  rivulet  at  present  flowing  to  the  north-east  of  the  town 

Fig.  135. — Stbait  of  Chios  oh  Chebheu. 

Scale  1  :  460,000       ' 
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under  the  "  Caravan  "  bridge,  while  others  think  that  the  true  Meles  was  either 
the  Kara-bunar,  more  commonly  known  as  "  Diana's  Bath,"  or  the  torrent  entering 
the  roadstead  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  gulf. 

Like  the  city  of  Homer,  the  ancient  Clazomenes,  birthplace  of  Anaxagoras,  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  stood  on  an  island  in  the  outer  gulf,  which  has 
now  been  converted  into  a  quarantine  station  for  shipping  arriving  from  infected 
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seaports.  A  causeway,  now  razed  to  the  level  of  the  water,  had  been  constructed 
by  Alexander,  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland,  at  the  point  where  now 
stands  the  small  seaport  of  Scahi,  the  outlet  of  the  trade  of  Vurlah,  which  lies  in  a 
rich  wine-growing  country  some  3  miles  farther  inland.  On  the  south  coast  of  the 
isthmus,  to  which  Vurlah  gives  its  name,  the  two  towns  of  Sevri-hiasar  and  Sigajik 
have  also  become  important  agricultural  centres.  About  1;^  mile  south  of  Sigajik 
stand  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos,  birthplace  of  Anacreon. 
Within  the  ramparts,  nearly  4  miles  in  circuit,  may  still  be  distinguished  the 
remains  of  temples,  of  a  theatre,  and  of  the  shrine  of  Dionysus,  to  whom  the  place 
was  dedicated.  On  the  same  coast,  but  farther  south-east,  a  few  shapeless  heaps 
mark  the  site  of  Lehedos ;  while  almost  every  trace  of  Claros  and  Colophon  has 
disappeared.  This  district,  formerly  thickly  peopled  and  noted  for  a  famous  breed 
of  horses,  is  now  a  wilderness,  frequented  only  in  winter  by  a  few  nomad  pastors. 

During  Greek  and  Boman  times  Lebedos  was  much  visited  by  strangers,  for  the 
sake  of  the  neighbouring  thermal  waters,  which  are  still  utilised.  Few  regions  are 
richer  in  hot  springs  than  this  peninsular  district  projecting  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Smyrna  and  Scala  Nova.  The  most  frequented  are  those  of  Chesmeh,  at  the  western 
extremity  over  against  Ohio,  and  near  the  ruins  of  Erythrea.  Chesmeh,  that  is, 
the  "  Fountain,"  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle  in  which 
the  Ottoman  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Kussians  in  1770.  The  high  temperature 
of  the  springs  in  this  district  is  attributed  to  the  underground  forces,  which  are 
still  active  in  the  whole  peninsular  and  adjacent  islands.  By  the  terrific  earthquake 
of  October,  1883,  over  six  thousand  houses  were  demolished  in  Chesmeh,  Latzata, 
Ritra,  and  Reis-dereh. 

The  dilapidated  appearance  of  the  tovm  of  Chio,  which  stretches  for  some  miles 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  like  name,  still  bears  witness  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  earthquake  of  1881,  when  the  whole  place  was  nearly  destroyed, 
burj'ing  over  5,800  victims  beneath  its  ruins.  But  such  is  the  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  they  are  already  recovering  from  the  calamity,  as  they  had 
previously  survived  the  still  more  frightful  catastrophe  of  1822,  when,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  25,000  Chiots  were  massacred  by  the  Turks,  45,000  carried  off 
as  slaves  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  15,000  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 
islands  and  mainland  of  Greece.  Of  100,000  souls  at  that  time  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Chio,  not  more  than  2,000  survived  to  repeople  this  "  Paradise  of  the 
Archipelago."  The  town  of  Chio,  or  Castro,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  neighbouring 
Genoese  castle,  occupies  a  convenient  position  on  the  main  route  of  vessels  coasting 
the  west  side  of  Asia  Minor.  It  thus  serves  as  the  advanced  outport  of  Smyrna 
towards  Athens  and  the  West.  It  is  continued  north  and  south  through  the 
extensive  suburbs  of  Vrontadoa,  the  shipping  quarter,  and  Campos,  the  resort  of  its 
wealthy  merchants.  The  Chiots  have  at  all  tiraea  been  famous  for  their  trading 
instincts,  and  their  Greek  kindred,  jealous  of  their  enterprising  spirit,  pretend  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  an  old  Jewish  or  FhoBnician  colony.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  women  especially  betray  a  certain  Semitic  expression  in  the  nobility 
and  regularity  of  their  ieatures.    Like  the  Jews,  they  keep  aloof  from  strangers, 
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and  even  from  the  Hellenea  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  intermarrying  only 
amongst  themselves,  and  manifesting  the  same  clannish  spirit  in  all  their  business 
relations.  Although  the  island  is  not  naturally  very  fertile,  except  in  the  glens 
and  lowlands,  its  industrious  inhabitants  raise  enormous  quantities  of  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  annually  exporting  from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  oranges,  forty  to 
fifty  millions  of  lemons,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  pounds  of  mastic,  besides  large  quantities  of  raisins,  grapes,  figs,  and  other 
produce.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  local  vegetation  is  the  olive,  which 
bears  fruit  only  every  two  years,  while  the  lentiscus  or  mastic-tree,  elsewhere  almost 
unproductive,  here  yields  in  abundance  the  precious  gum  or  resin  used  in  the 
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preparation  of  mastic.  The  only  ancient  monument  still  preserved  iu  the  island  is 
a  seat  carved  in  the  rock,  about  6  miles  north  of  Castro,  supported  by  rude  images 
either  of  lions  or  sphinxes.  The  Turks  keep  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  but  take 
little  part  in  the  government  of  the  island,  which,  like  most  others  in  the  archi- 
pelago, is  administered  by  an  almost  autonomous  body  of  patricians. 


Ephesus — Miletus — Halicarnassus. 

South  of  the  Smyrna  hills  the  valley  of  the  Cayster,  or  "  Little  Meander," 
terminating  in  the  Ephesus  marshes,  comprises  the  little  territory  in  ancient  times 
specially  designated  by  the  name  of  Asia.     It  is  still  one  of  the  most  densely 
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peopled  tracts  of  Anatolia,  comprising  hundreds  of  villages,  and  the  three  important 
Turkish  towns  of  Ordcniiah,  Titrh  (^T/ii/ra),  and  liaindir,  which  export  to  Sniyrnu 
the  grapes,  olives,  figs,  cereals,  and  other  produces  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
West  of  Tireh,  which  is  connected  with  the  Smyrna  railway  system,  lies  the 
extensive  chijiic  of  Mashat,  presented  by  the  Sultan  to  the  French  poet  liamartine, 
but  never  cultivated  by  him. 

The  city  of  Ephesus,  at  the  issue  of  the  Cayster  Valley,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Its 
now  fever-stricken  marshy  plain  is  strewn  with  superb  ruins,  but  entirely  depopu- 
lated, except  at  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Ayasuluk,  overshadowed  by  the  broken 
arches  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.  Originally  comprising  three  distinct  towns,  Ephesus 
at  one  time  covered  a  large  apace,  its  ramparts  enclosing  the  steep  elopes  of  the 
Eoressos  ridge  as  well  as  the  isolated  Mount  Pion  (Prion),  while  another  bluff 
farther  east  was  crowned  by  Hellenic  buildings  since  replaced  by  a  Turkish  castle, 
former  residence  of  the  Ayasuluk  sultans.  This  extensive  area  of  about  2^  miles 
east  and  west  is  thickly  strewn  .with  magnificent  remains,  still  attesting  the  power 
and  splendour  of  the  "  Eye  of  Asia,"  capital  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  religious 
metropolis  of  the  Hellenic  world,  consecrated  to  the  dread  goddess,  "  Mother  of 
Nature,"  and  "  Source  of  all  things,"  who  under  the  triple  title  of  Anahid,  Artemis, 
and  Diana,  ruled  at  once  over  Europe  and  Asia.  After  eight  years  of  incessant 
labour,  the  archaeologist  Wood  at  last  discovered,  in  1871,  the  foundations  of  the 
Artemision,  the  great  temple  of  Ephesus,  lying  over  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
close  to  the  mosque  of  Ayasuluk,  which  itself  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church.  The  prodigious  building,  four  times  larger  than  the  Parthenon,  may  now 
be  reconstructed  in  imagination,  with  its  rows  of  fluted  and  richly  sculptured 
columns,  with  its  groups  of  statuary  and  altars,  whose  fretted  marbles  still  afforded 
glimpses  of  the  neighbouring  groves  and  wooded  slopes.  Some  idea  of  this 
"  seventk  wonder  of  the  world  "  may  even  be  had  from  the  admirable  fragments 
removed  to  the  British  Museimi.  The  remains  lying  on  the  surface  had  been 
partly  utilised  both  for  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  and,  later  on,  for  that  of 
the  mosque,  an  original  and  remarkable  specimen  of  Turko-Persian  art,  which  is 
embellished  with  verses  from  the  Koran,  disposed  in  marvellous  arabesque  designs. 
The  foundations  exposed  on  the  slopes  of  Pion  and  Koressos  also  reveal  the 
amazing  wealth  of  sumptuous  edifices  grouped  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus. 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  was  the  theatre,  which  seated  over  twenty-five  thousand 
spectators,*  and  which  was  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  temples  reaching 
all  the  way  to  the  harbour.  The  avenues  were  lined  by  thousands  of  statues,  the 
materials  for  which  wero  extracted  from  the  vast  quarries  of  Mount  Pion. 

As  in  all  religious  cities,  every  stone  in  Ephesus  had  its  legend,  while  every 
prominent  site  on  the  surrounding  bills  was  noted  for  some  miraculous  event.  The 
Christians  themselves,  heirs  of  the  Hellenic  traditions,  came  to  regard  Ephesus  as 
one  of  their  holy  places.  Here  were  the  "  Prison  of  Saint  Paul,"  the  tomb  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  or  the  cave  where  the  "  Seven  Sleepers  "  slumbered  with  their 

*  Wood,  "DiacoTeries  at  Ephesus."  Folkner  nnd  other  ezploren  had  estimated  the  number  of 
teats  at  66,000. 
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faithf\il  dog  for  two  hundrcfl  years.  Trnrlition  also  places  at  Ephesus  the  residence 
of  the  Apostle  John,  the  "  holy  theologian,"  whoncf  the  name  of  the  hamlet  of 
JldyhioH  TheoloijoH,  corrupted  hy  the  Turks  into  Ayaauluk.  According  to  Ileraclitus, 
the  most  illustrious  Greek  born  in  Ei)he8U8  was  Apelles,  of  whom  no  work  survives 
to  justify  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

The  two  harbours  formerly  possessed  by  Ephesus  have  been  completely  filled  in, 
and  are  now  replaced  by  the  port  of  "  New  Ephesus,"  better  known  by  its  Italian 
name  of  Scala  Nova.  J'^ormerly  much  frequented,  this  place  has  fallen  into  decay 
since  the  opening  of  the  Meander  Valley  railway,  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
whole  district  is  forwarded  direct  to  Smyrna.  West  of  it,  near  the  ruins  of  Neapolia, 
lies  the  Greek  town  of  Changli,  said  to  be  the  Punionium  where  the  delegates  of 

B'ig.  137.— Ephesus. 
eoOe  1 :  90,000. 
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all  the  Ionian  cities  came  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  confederation. 
Facing  it  is  the  island  of  Samos,  of  whose  old  capital  nothing  remains  except  a 
single  column  of  the  Hereion,  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  of  Hera  in  the  whole 
of  Asiatic  Ionia.  On  its  site  now  stands  the  little  town  of  Tigani,  or  the  "Shovel," 
80  named  from  the  shape  of  its  port  on  the  Strait  of  Samos,  separating  it  from  the 
Mycale  peninsula.  The  surrounding  plain  is  strewn  with  shapeless  ruins,  and 
under  the  hill  of  the  acropolis  near  Khora  has  recently  been  discovered  the  double 
subterranean  gallery,  about  4,000  feet  long,  which  supplied  ancient  Samos  with 
water.  This  gallery  is  now  being  cleared  out,  and  Tigani  will  soon  receive  an 
abundant  stream  of  pure  water  through  a  tunnel  excavated  some  two  thousand 
four  hundred  years  ago. 
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Vnthy,  present  capital  of  the  8amo«)  principality,  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  opening  towards  the  north-west,  and  ucrossiblo  for 
large  vessels  right  up  to  the  now  quays.  The  town  consists  of  tlirco  distinct 
quarters,  the  old  Palaio-ICiiatron  beyond  the  steep  hill  to  the  south,  the  city  proper 
on  the  northern  spurs,  and  Kaehnni,  the  new  district  grouped  round  the  harbour, 
Vothy  does  a  large  export  trade  in  fruits,  wine,  and  other  profluce.  It  is  connected 
by  a  broad  carriugc-way  with  Tigani,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  transformed  by  the  spread  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  inhabi- 
tants enjoy  an  almost  complete  autonomy,  being  administered  by  a  number  of 

Fig.  138. — Ephrsvb— Prhok  op  St.  Paci.. 
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patricians  under  a  prince  nominated  by  the  Porte,  to  which  it  pays  a  nominal  yearly 
tribute  of  £1,900.  It  flies  its  own  flag,  and,  thanks  to  the  industry  and  frugal 
habits  of  the  people,  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  material  prosperity. 
Thousands  migrate  yearly  to  Smyrna  in  search  of  employment,  and  the  same 
movement  is  going  on  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Nikaria  and  Patmos,  the  last 
of  which  has  lost  nearly  half  of  its  population  since  the  middle  of  the  century. 

D'ineir,  at  the  head  of  the  fertile  Meander  Valley,  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  central  plateaux,  and,  as  the  destined  terminus  of  the  Smyrna- Meander  railway, 
must  soon  become  the  central  mart  for  Phrygia  and  Pisidia.  Uchak,  lying  on  one 
of  the  headstreams  of  the  Meander,  in  a  district  which  grows  the  best  opium  in 
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Anatolia,  is  noted  for  the  so-cullwl  "  Smyrna  carpotB,"  of  which  the  yearly  export 
to  Knj^land,  Franco,  and  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  £80,000.  The 
cotton  stnlVs  known  in  the  market  as  a/q/as  arc  chiefly  woven  by  the  women  in  the 
neij^hbourinjy  MiisHtilman  town  of  luidi-koi,  in  the  Lycus  basin,  Iwtween  Sarai-koi 
and  Denizli.  About  one  thouMind  looms  are  employed  at  this  place,  ond  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  handN,  nearly  all  the  Turks  of  Eadi-koi  take  the  four 
lawful  wives  permitted  by  the  Koran. 

Denizli,  at  the  east  foot  of  the  Baba-dagh,  has  never  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  earthquake  by  which  it  was  overthrown  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  North  of  it  lie  the  imposing  remains  of  Laodicea,  one  of  the 
"Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  whose  aqueduct,  temples,  and  two  theatres  are  now 
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Fig.  139. — Stiuit  of  Tioani  or  Samom, 
Scale  1  :  100,000. 
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collectively  known  as  Enki  Hismr,  or  "  Old  Castle."  Here  are  also  found  some 
traces  of  Colosstm,  at  the  village  of  Khonas,  of  Aphrodiaias  at  Qeira,  and  especially 
of  Hierapolis,  whose  magnificent  theatre  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  monuments 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  On  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the  Meander  Valley, 
Nazli  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  so-called  !'  Smyrna  figs,"  whole  forests  of  which  are 
here  cultivated  for  the  export  trade  to  the  west.  But  the  most  important  place  in 
this  region  is  Aidin-Guzel-Hissar,  or  simply  Aidin,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
vilayet  of  which  Smyrna  is  the  capital.  Its  yellow,  green,  and  blue  houses  stretch 
for  some  miles  at  the  foot  and  along  the  slope  of  the  hills  skirting  the  north  side  of 
the  middle  Meander  Valley.  Of  its  32,000  inhabitants  in  1883,  23,000  were  Turks, 
6,500  Greeks,  1,800  Jews  and  1,000  Armenians.    Here  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
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Tralks,  whose  ruins  have  for  conturios  supplied  their  building  materials  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aidin. 

In  the  lower  Meander  VuUey  the  only  place  of  note  iaSoA/rt,  which  has  acciuiied 
some  importance  from  its  liquorice  factories,  and  from  the  neighbouring  lignite  and 
emery  mines.     In  this  district  are  found  some  of  the  most  precious  remains  of 
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ancient  art.  The  village  of  Samsun  marks  the  site  of  Priene,  whose  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  was  a  masterpiece  of  Ionian  architecture.  At  the  wretched  village 
of  Palatia,  some  12  miles  farther  south,  stood  Miletus,  the  renowned  birthplace  of 
Thales  and  Anaximander,  of  which  little  now  survives  except  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.     Myonte,  on  a  bend  of  the  Meander,  north-east 
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of  MilotuM,  linn  ronipK'tcly  (liMupiM'iircKl ;  but  Herarka,  ut  the  hrnd  of  the  old  (iulf 
of  LutiiioH,  huN  prcMiTVi>(i  itH  ugnrii,  und  at  Diilyma  {Ilieromlti)  aru  raun  the  riiiui 
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of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Branchides,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  Anatolia.  This  temple  was  connected  with  the  nearest  port  by  a  road  2^  miles 
long,  lined  with  seated  statues  recalling  the  Egyptian  style. 
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The  Mimll  Sari-cliiii.  or  "  Yollow  Uiver  "  haiiin,  iiUo  nlM)un<U  in  ftntiqiiitiM. 
Nt'ur  tlio  town  wliicli  hiiH  f^ivcn  IIm  nain«'  to  llu'  (iulf  of  Mvndilin,  tlu'  ancient 
EiiromiiH  slj<tw»  tlu'  r«!inuinn  of  a  tino  ('i)rinlliian  t»'nipUs  every  houMo  in  MiluHsa 
(Mijl(mi)  hvis  l)ecn  built  of  niatoriaU  taken  from  old  palaceM,  tenii»leN,  and  niauHo- 
leuuiH  ;  the  tomlwrind  eyclopoan  walls  of  laMHun,  near  AHin-kalfli,  north  of  tho  mouth 
of  the  Suri-clii.  i,  have  bc-Oi  utiliMod  in  tiie  eoiiHtruetionof  a  Venetian  fortreNH,  facing 
Canjamlit  on  thu  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Meiidelia.  Kroni  this  point  an  easy 
puBD  loads  .lown  to  Jlalicdni'ixsiin,  now  limlrun,  birtliplaee  of  llerodotUH,  on  u  deep 
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and  sheltered  inlet  lying  between  two  headlands  crowned  respectively  by  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  and  the  famous  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia.  After  escaping 
the  effects  of  repeated  earthquakes,  this  stupendous  monument  was  at  last 
demolished  by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  materials  used  to  build  a  strong- 
hold, which  after  all  they  failed  to  defend  against  the  Sultan  Soliman.  In  1 857—8 
its  site  was  revealed  by  Newton  and  Pullan,  and  some  admirable  fragments  removed 
to  the  British  Museum.  It  was  the  oldest  monument  in  Anatolia,  dating,  according 
to  Rayet,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Of  Cnidm,  metropolis  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which  possessed  a  statue  of 
Venus  by  Praxiteles,  nothing  remains  except  some  tombs  and  cyclopean  walls, 
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from  which  Mehemet  AH  drew  the  materials  for  some  of  his  Egyptian  palaces.  At 
present  the  chief  mart  of  south-east  Anatolia  is  Kos,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  like  name,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  archipelago.  It  exports  excellent 
wines,  onions,  sesame,  and  supplies  the  Alexandrian  market  with  grapes,  lemons, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits.  Like  Halicarnassus,  Kos  is  commanded 
hy  a  fortress  erected  by  the  knights  of  St.  John.  Here  still  flourishes  a  secular 
plantain  63  feet  in  circumference,  beneath  whose  shade  Hippocrates  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  administered  advice  to  his  patients.  Lying  near  the  Nisyros  volcano, 
Kos  abounds  in  thermal  springs,  and  its  fertile  soil  is  due  to  the  igneous  matter 
formerly  ejected  by  that  now  extinct  crater.  Of  Kalymnos,  Astropalaea,  Symi, 
and  the  other  rocky  islets  in  these  waters,  the  chief  resource  are  their  sponge 
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Fig.  142. — Peninsulab  op  Cnii."8. 
Scale  1  :  70.000. 
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fisheries,  in  which  Symi  alone  employs  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  of  all 
sizes.  All  the  Symiots  are  skilful  divers,  plunging  fearlessly  into  deep  waters 
infested  by  sharks.  .  . 

Rhodes — Iconium — Mersina. 

Rhodes,  the  "  Land  of  Roses,"  or  rather  of  "  Pomegranates,"  as  appears  from  the 
old  coins,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  archipelago,  where  in  some  respects  it 
occupies  an  exceptionally  favourable  position.  Sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds 
by  the  Lycian  highlands,  unexposed  to  direct  northern  gales,  while  in  summer 
enjoying  cool  marine  breezes,  its  fertile  valleys  have  the  advantage  of  a  more 
equable  climate  than  any  of  the  other  Sporades.     Rhodes  is  the  "  Bride  of  Helios," 
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the  "  Abode  of  the  Heliades,"  a  land  free  alike  from  sunless  days  and  leafless  trees. 
Lying  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  it  forms  a  converging  point  of 
all  the  marine  highways  in  the  Levant,  whence  the  surprising  extent  of  its  corn- 
Fig.  143. — Port  of  Bhode8. 


mercial  relations  in  former  times.  In  the  third  and  second  centuries  of  the  old  era 
the  Rhodians  were  "  the  first  navigators  in  the  world."  Heirs  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  had  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  they  founded  trading  settlements  as  far 
west  as  the  Iberian  peninsular,  where  their  presence  is  still  recalled  by  the  town  of 
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Rosas,  and  the  Rhoda  Mountains  in  the  Pyrenees.  They  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  Sinope,  which  supplied  them  with  corn  from  the  Crimea,  with  slaves  and  fish, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  was  at  all  times  secured  to  their  shipping 
by  their  friendly  relations  with  Byzantium.  The  position  of  Rhodes  was  also  one 
of  vital  importance  strategically,  and  when  driven  from  the  mainland,  the  knights 
of  St.  John  showed  their  sagacity  in  establishing  their  chief  stronghold  on  a  point 
of  great  natural  strength  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here  they 
stemmed  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and  in  1522, 
after  a  heroic  resistance,  at  last  capitulated  to  the  forces  of  Soliman  the  Magnificept. 


Fig.  144.— Rhodes. 
Scale  1 :  48,000. 
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The  town  still  retains  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  city,  although  the  church  of 
St.  John,  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Masters,  and  some  other  mediaeval  monuments 
were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  1866.  Its  three  harbours  have 
also  been  nearly  obliterated,  the  central  alone  being  still  accessible  to  ordinary 
craft,  but  exposed  to  the  dangerous  north-east  gales.  On  the  east  coast  stands  the 
now  deserted  port  of  Lindas,  near  the  old  Phoenician  town  of  Camiros,  where 
thousands  of  curious  earthenware  objects  have  been  found. 

Facing  Rhodes  on  the  mainland  is  the  noble  harbour  of  Makri,  large  enough  to 
receive  all  the  shipping  of  the  Mediterranean.    But  Makri  itself  is  a  mere  village 
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on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Telmemitt,  of  which  important  remains  still  survive. 
Some  remarkahle  debris  of  Lycian  architecture  have  also  bccii  found  at  Xanthos, 
which  formerly  crowned  an  isolated  hill  on  the  alluvial  plain  watered  by  the 
(Eren-chai  or  Xanthus  River.  The  tombs  and  bas-reliefs  collected  in  1836  by 
Fellows  in  this  district  now  fill  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  British  Museum.     Since 


Fig.  146.— Valley  of  the  Xanthvs. 

Scale  1  :  G80,000. 
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that  time  dozens  of  old  towns  full  of  curious  remains  have  been  explored  in  the 
river  valleys  and  along  the  coast  of  Lycia.  Such  are  Pinara,  now  Minara,  on  a 
western  affluent  of  the  Xanthus ;  Tlos,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river ;  Patara, 
to  the  west  of  Ealemaki  Bay ;  Phellus  and  Anti-Phellus  farther  east ;  and  in  the 
Dembra-tShai  Valley  Giol-bachi,  whose  ancient  name  has  not  been  determined. 
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The  numerous  Lycian  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  and  tombs  of  this  region,  although 
written  in  a  character  resembling  the  archaic  Greek,  have  not  yet  been  completely 

deciphered. 

Of  modem  Lycian  towns  the  most  flourishing  is  Elmalu,  in  the  closed  basin  of 
Lake  Avlan-gol,  which  lies  near  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  semicircle  described 
by  the  Lycian  seaboard  between  the  Gulfs  of  Makri  and  Adalia.  Elmalu  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks  and  Armenians,  with  a  Turkish  quarter  overlooked  by 
a  graceful  mosque.  It  does  a  considerable  export  trade  in  morocco  leather,  skins, 
fruits,  and  dyes,  chiefly  through  the  seaport  of  Phenika  in  Lycia,  and  Adalia, 
probably  the  Attalea,  the  city  of  Attains  Philadelphus,  present  capital  of  Pamphylia. 

Fig.  146.— Chief  Itinbbabixb  of  Lyoia. 
BoiJe  1 :  800,000. 
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Lying  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  Adalia  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especi- 
ally with  Egypt.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  closed  basins  limited  northwards 
by  the  Sultan-dagh,  where  are  situated  some  industrial  towns,  such  as  Buldur,  the 
ancient  Polydorion,  on  the  right  bank  of  Lake  Buldur ;  Inbarta,  formerly  Boris,  on 
a  rich  plain  watered  by  the  headstreams  of  the  Ak-su;  Aghlasan,  near  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Sagalassua,  at  one  time  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Eghedir, 
the  Greek  Akrotiri,  occupying  a  picturesque  porition  at  th"'  southern  extremity  of 
the  lal.e  of  like  name  ;  Bei-shehr,  on  a  stream  flowing  to  l.-ka  Soghla-g'ol. 

Konieh,  the  ancient  Jconium,  capital  of  Lycaonia,  is  strongly  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  overlooking  the  plains  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  the  main  route 
between  Syria  and  Constantinople.  It  is  a  decayed  place,  interesting  only  for  its 
mediaeval  and  ancient  remains,  amongst  which  the  mosques  dating  from  the  Seljuk 
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period  are  specially  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  arabesques  and  enamel  work. 
Zilleli,  lying  to  the  north-west,  is  entirely  inhabited  by  the  Greek  descendants  of 
the  old  Hellenic  population  expelled  by  the  Turks  from  Iconium.  In  the  region 
stretching  west  of  this  point,  wliere  Davis  has  recently  discovered  some  Ilittite 
inscriptions,  are  Karaman,  formerly  capital  of  Karamania  ;  Ercgli,  Kara-lunar,  and 
Nigdeh,  near  Tyana,  birthplace  of  Apollonius,  recently  discovered  by  Hamilton. 

Mersina,  the  chief  seaport  of  Cilicia,  has  been  partly  built  with  the  broken 
marble  blocks  of  an  older  Greek  city.  Some  miles  to  the  west  other  remains 
indicate  the  position  of  Soli,  where  was  spoken  the  barbarous  Greek  dialect  whence 
incorrect  expressions  take  the  name  of  "  solecisms."     Farther  on  stand  the  Roman 

Fig.  147.— Elmalu. 
■  ■  ■  Pcale  1  :  480/100. 
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colonnades  of  Pompeiopolis,' a,ad  the  remarkable  megalith  known  as  the  Derikli-tanh 
a  huge  prehistoric  block  resembling  the  menhirs  of  Brittany,  50  feet  high  and 
weighing  at  least  300  tons.  Mersina  is  connected  by  a  good  modem  road  with 
Tarsm  and  Adana,  the  former  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Cydnus  (Tarsus-chai), 
the  latter  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Sarus  (Seihun).  Tarsus  claims  a  vast  antiquity, 
and,  according  to  a  local  legend,  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  was  the  first  left  dry 
by  the  subsiding  waters  of  the  Delug^.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  it  was 
the  rival  of  Alexandria,  and  its  schools  were  considered  superior  even  to  those  of 
Athens.  Mark  Antony  made  it  the  capital  of  his  Asiatic  empire,  but  it  was  ruined 
by  subsequent  wars,  and  its  harbour  became  choked  with  sand.  Of  its  former 
greatness  not  a  vestige  now  remains  beyond  a  huge  mound  of  potteries,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  votive  figures,  and  the  Dunuk-tash,  a  huge  square  block  of  masonry 
nearly  300  feet  long  and  about  26  feet  high,  the  date  and  purpose  of  which  have 
not  been  determined.  A  portion  of  the  trade  of  Tarsus  has  passed  to  Adana,  which 
is  the  natural  outport  of  the  Scihun  and  Jihun  basins,  and  which  occupies  a  vital 
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position  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  historic  route  leading  from  the  Upper 
Euphrates  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  The  Seihun  is  also  navigable  to  the  quays  of  the 
city,  which  has  a  large  export  trade  with  Cyprus  and  Syria,  and  which  is  soon  to 
be  connected  with  Mersina  by  a  narrow  railway  36  miles  long. 
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In  the  Upper  Soihun  Vullcy  Sar  or  Sarlereh,  near  the  new  town  of  Azizifh, 
marka  the  site  of  the  ancient  Komaiia,  or  Hwrapolix,  whose  temples,  theatres, 
gymnasia,  and  other  remains  date  from  the  Growo- Roman  period,  althoug;h  mostly 
of  an  Egyptian  rather  than  of  a  clusMical  type.  Albintati,  sometimes  known  as  El 
Bostan,  or  "The  Garden,"  is  the  chief  place  the  Upper  Jihun.  It  lies  in  a 
fertile  well-watered  plain  cultivated  hy  members  of  the  Armenian  Confederacy, 
consisting  of  six  small  republican  communities,  which  from  u  remote  time  have 
maintained  a  semi-independent  position  in  the  neighbouring  upland  Zeitun  Valley. 
Maranh,  also  near  the  confluence  of  the  Jihun  and  Aksu,  is  largely  inhabited  by 
industrious  Armenians  occupied  with  cotton-weaving  and  the  preparation  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  governor  of  the  vilayet  removes  during  the  summer  heats  from 
Adana  to  this  health-resort.  Sin,  in  the  same  district,  was  a  royal  Armenian  residence 
from  11 82  to  1374,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  patriarch,  whom  the  Turkish  Government 
has  set  up  as  a  sort  of  rival  to  the  Catholicos  of  Echmiadzin  in  Russian  Armenia. 
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V  Future  Prospects  of  Anatolia. 

Geographically,  ethnologically,  and  historically  a  land  of  transition  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  Anatolia  presents  in  it's  social  and  political  condition  a  twofold 
movement  of  decay  and  progress,  the  prelude  of  inevitable  revolutions.  The  Greek 
element  is  advancing,  the  Turkish  receding ;  the  seaboard  cities  are  flourishing, 
those  of  the  interior  falling  to  ruins.  Modern  industry  finds  a  genial  home  in 
Smyrna  in  close  proximity  to  the  camping-ground  of  nomad  tribes,  as  destitute  of 
material  comforts  as  the  Kirghiz  of  Central  Asia  ;  certain  coastlands  are  as  highly 
cultivated  as  the  plains  of  Western  Europe,  while  elsewhere  whole  districts  are  a 
prey  to  the  brigand.  Large  landed  estates  are  being  developed,  reducing  entire 
populations  to  a  state  of  disguised  serfdom,  and  extensive  tracts  are  at  times  wasted 
by  frightful  famines,  such  as  those  of  1874  and  1878.  Nevertheless  trade,  the  index 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  activity,  is  yearly  increasing.  The  exportation  ol' 
madder  and  raw  silks  has  no  doubt  fallen  off ;  but  cotton,  opium,  and  dried  fruits 
have  more  than  compensated  the  loss.  At  present  Smvrna  alone  carries  on  a  larger 
foreign  trade  than  the  whole  of  Anatolia  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Hence  the  balance  seems,  decidedly  to  point  at  a  general  revival,  which  must 
tend  to  soften  the  sharp  contrast  now  prevailing  between  the  coast  districts  and  the 
central  plateaux.  The  locomotive  is  already  beginning  to  compete  with  the 
160,000  camels  engaged  in  the  peninsular  caravan  trade,  and  as  soon  as  the  interior 
is  opened  up  by  more  accessible  highways,  the  prosperity  of  the  maritime  regions 
must  overflow  to  the  steppes  now  occupied  chiefly  by  a  few  Yuruk  nomad  tribes. 

In  the  gradual  work  of  transformation,  to  Smvrna  rather  than  to  Constanti- 
nople belongs  the  initiative.  The  railway  whioh  has  its  terminus  at  Scutari 
does  not  yet  penetrate  even  into  the  Sakaria  Valley,  whereas  the  capital  of  Asiatic 
Ionia  already  possesses  a  network  of  lines  extending  eastwards  into  the  Hermus, 
Cayster,  and  Meander  basins,  and  creeping  gradually  up  to  the  central  plateaux. 
At  the  same  time  these  lines,  however  useful  in  developing  the  local  industries,  can 
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have  but  a  secondury  importance  in  the  future  trade  of  the  world.  The  great 
diagonal  trunk  lino  destined  to  connect  India  with  Europe  must  necessarily  pass 
through  Constantinople.  The  English,  however,  although  masters  of  India,  are 
not  interested  in  the  construction  of  this  direct  lino,  which  would  be  commanded  by 
the  batteries  of  the  IJosphorus.  Its  completion  would  also  have  the  imraediato 
consequence  of  giving  the  Central  European  states  the  advantage  in  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  East.  Hence  the  route  preferred  by  Great  Britain  is  that 
which,  starting  from  some  Mediterranean  port  facing  Cyprus,  would  have  its 
terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  is,  a  basin  commanded  by  her  fleets.  In  any 
case,   the   commercial  and   industrial    conquest  of    Anatolia    is    pregnant  with 


Fig.  149. — Railways  opbnpd  and  paojRCTEn  in  Abu  Minor. 
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consequences  affecting  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  world.  In  an  administrative 
sense  its  unity  may  be  regarded  as  already  secured.  The  Sultan's  authority  is  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.  Everywhere  the  vassal  or  semi-independent  princi- 
palities of  the  derebey,  or  "  Chiefs  of  the  Valleys,"  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
organization  of  all  the  vilayets  is  uniform,  although  the  inhabitants  are  still  far 
from  being  fused  in  one  nationality.  Every  town  in  Anatolia  has  at  least  four  or 
five,  often  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  "  nations,"  each  of  which  maintains 
relations  with  its  fellow-countrymen  or  coreligionists  in  the  provinces.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  all  these  conflicting  elements  may  be  moulded  into  one  nation, 
without  the  violent  scenes  of  slaughter  and  disorder  attending  the  "  renovation  "  of 
European  Turkey  under  Russian  auspices  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

* 

CYPRUS. 


YPRUS,  having  a  total  area  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  square 
miles,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean  next  to  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  It  belongs  geographically  to  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  far  shallower  waters  than  those  flowing  between  it 
and  the  Syrian  coast.  Its  hills  also  run  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  of  Cilicia.  In  its  flora  and  fauna,  however,  it  is  allied  rather  to  North  Syria, 
while  historically  it  is  connected  at  once  with  both  regions.  Through  the  archi- 
pelago it  was  also  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Hellenic  influences,  and  the  religion, 
industries,  and  arts  of  the  ancient  Cypriots  bear  abundant  traces  of  these  various 
elements.  But  the  people  were  MufHciently  cidtured  to  impart  an  original 
character  to  the  germs  derived  from  the  surrounding  lands.  Easily  accessible  to 
the  seafaring  populations  of  Sidon  and  Crete,  Cyprus  was  still  too  isolated  to 
become  a  simple  dependence  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  From  the  earliest 
times  its  inhabitants  appear  as  u  people  distinct  from  the  other  Hellenes.  They 
possess  a  special  dialect  showing  Eolian  affinities,  and  even  a  peculiar  writing 
system  of  a  syllabic  type,  apparently  related  rather  to  that  of  the  Hittites  than  to 
the  Phcenician,  unless  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  cuneiform  source. 

Politically  also  Cyprus  often  enjoyed  a  certain  autonomy,  and  although  subject 
successively  to  Egypt  and  Persia,  it  wps  never  completely  reduced  by  the  great 
continental  empires.  Under  Alexander  it  formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  world, 
passing  thence  into  the  power  of  Rome  ard  Byzantium.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  it  became  a  separate  kingdom,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
it  was  ruled  by  the  Lusignan  family.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Venetians,  who, 
after  an  occupation  of  a  century,  surrendered  it  in  1671  to  the  Turks.  Since  then  it 
has  continued  to  form  officially  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  although  since  1878 
it  is  "administered  "  by  England.  For  a  great  naval  power  the  position  of  Cyprus 
is  of  great  strategical  importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay  whence 
it  commands  both  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian  coasts,  while  its  eastern  extremity  is 
directed  towards  the  vital  point  of  Hither  Asia,  that  is,  the  great  bend  of  the 
Euphrateb,  where  all  the  main  routes  converge  from  Syria,  Armenia,  the  Euxiue, 
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ond  IVrnian  Gulf.  Hut  th«i  inlaiul  is  Ntill  tiKj  drstituto  of  rcsotiroei  to  bo  othcrwisn 
a  valimhlo  u((iuiHition,  mid  for  iimiiy  yourn  mu«t  remuin  a  burden  on  the  inJiH«riul 
revenue.  lloudH,  hurbours,  dockyurdu,  fortreMCB,  and  nr«cnttlii  huvo  all  to  bo 
restored,  ond  the  topograph ieul  Hurvey  has  only  juHt  been  iM'gun. 

Mot  NTAIXS    AND    II1VKK8. 

The  chief  mountain  mass  of  the  Olympus,  now  more  generally  known  as  the 
TroodoH,  uttuius  iu  tho  south-west  an  altitude  of  about  6,600  feet,  ond  is  streoked  with 
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snow  for  the  greater  port  of  tho  year.  East  of  the  culminating  point  other  peaks, 
such  as  the  "  Two  Brothers,"  and  "  Makheras,"  rise  to  heights  of  4,000  and  5,000 
feet,  while  the  headland  of  Stavro  Vuno  (Santa  Croce),  although  only  2,300  feet 
high,  owing  to  its  isolated  position  on  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  coast,  was 
long  regarded  as  the  true  "  Olympus."  Here  formerly  stood  a  famous  temple  of 
Venus,  since  replaced  by  a  Benedictine  monastery.  The  eruptive  rocks  of  this 
system,  bursting  through  the  Tertiary  limestones  and  marls  at  their  base,  have 
variously  modified  the  lower  strata,  and  on  both  sides  are  found  mineral  deposits, 
especially  copper,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  island.  Iron  mines  also  occur  here 
and  there,  but  like  those  of  copper,  all  have  long  been  abandoned. 


CLIMATE- Ff,()KA  AND  FAUNA. 
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Tho  northern  part  of  th(>  inland,  torminatinflf  north-PuHtwards  in  tho  long 
pcninHulur  of  Kurpiimm,  f]w  "Ox-tuil  "  of  (h«!  ancit'iilH,  is  rdtnpli'tcly  lilU-d  by  ft 
runge  (if  mountuiiin  (|uito  diNtinct  t'rom  tho  Nouth-wt-Nirm  hi^lilaiidH.  CypruN,  in 
fact  conMHtn  g(H)li)gically  of  two  iNlundn,  M>paratt>d  by  an  old  niarino  cliannrl  now 
forming  tho  plain  of  Mowria  (MoHoroa),  tho  Makaria,  or  "  Happy  "  of  tho  unciontH, 
Tho  northern  chain  forms  a  crescont  noarly  100  niiloH  long,  but  very  narrow,  and 
running  dose  to  th(<  coast.  It  culniiiiatoH  towards  tho  wostorn  oxtroniily  in  Mount 
Elias,  alM)Ut  M,400  foot,  falling  to  2,000  foot  in  tho  Kantara  |M<ak  at  tho  nock  of  tlio 
KarpusoH  poninsular.  To  tho  wholo  range  (iuudry  bus  given  tho  nanu)  of  ('oriiios, 
from  tlio  town  at  tho  northern  issue  of  the  only  carriago-road  crossing  it.  This 
pass  might  easily  be  hold  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men  against  a  wliolo  army. 

The  IVdius,  the  largest  river  in  ('jprus.  Hows  fronj  ()lyriiT>us  for  over  (JO  miles 
north-eastwards  to  the  (iulf  of  Vanuigusta.  Hut  notwithsiandiiig  its  numoroiis 
affluents  it  is  not  a  j)orenniul  stream,  lH>ing  almost  comi)lotoly  dry  in  suinnior.  The 
few  lakes  also  are  mere  saline  lagoons  without  any  outflow,  mostly  old  bays  or 
inlets  now  separated  by  sandy  strip?  fnmi  tho  sea,  such  as  those  of  Larnaka  and 
Limassol,  which  annually  yield  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  tbouMund  tons  of  salt. 
For  agricultural  purposes  the  perennial  springs  at  the  foot  of  tho  hills  or  m  the 
upland  valleys  arc  of  more  imjwtance  than  the  so-called  "  rivers,"  and  many  towns 
owe  their  origin  to  such  sources  of  supply.  They  are  !«««  abundant  in  tho  central 
highlands  than  in  the  northern  coast  range,  whore  all  take  their  rise  between  the 
altitudes  of  500  and  700  feet.  To  explain  their  existence  in  such  a  comparatively 
arid  region  the  natives  suppose  that  they  flow  *rom  the  Cilician  highlands  in 
submarine  channels  across  the  intervening  strai  at  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet 
below  the  surfac  e  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  source  is  fed  the  canal,  9  miles 
long,  which  supplies  Larnaka. 

Climate — Flora  and  F.\una. 

Owing  to  its  position  between  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  hills,  the  climate  of 
Cyprus  is  continental  rather  than  maritime.  In  winter  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold 
winds  from  the  Anatolian  plateaux,  causing  snow  to  fall  even  on  the  plains.  The 
rainfall  is  abundant,  especially  during  the  three  last  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
rivers  overflow  their  banks  and  often  interrupt  the  co'nmunications.  But  the 
change  is  very  sudden  from  winter  to  summer,  when  the  sky  remains  cloudless  for 
months  together,  vegetation  becomes  burnt  up,  and  the  temperature  rises  at 
Larnaka  to  90"  F.  in  August.  During  this  season  malaria  about  the  lagoon 
districts  on  the  coast  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  plains  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  are 
wrapped  in  dangerous  exhalations.  At  times  the  winds  from  the  mainland  waft 
across  the  sea  swarms  of  locusts  {afauronatus  cniciatuii),  which  settle  on  the  northern 
coastlands  and  devour  all  green  things.  Till  the  middle,  of  the  present  century  the 
island  was  wasted  by  this  scourge  about  once  every  two  years,  but  since  then 
precautions  have  been  taken,  b^"  which  the  evil  has  been  greatly  abated. 

The  local  flora  is  ver}-  rich,  comprising  over  one  thousand  phanerogamous 
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species,  and  including  nearly  all  the  plants  of  Crete  and  the  archipelago,  as  well  as 
many  others  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  But  there  are  only  four 
indigenous,  aqiongat  which  is  the  "  alder-leafed  oak."  The  most  common  forest- 
tree  is  the  Caramanian  pine ;  and  the  cypress,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  island, 
still  grows  wild  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  kopher,  from  whic^  according  to 
some  authorities  Cyprus  has  been  named,  seems  to  be  either  the  lawsonia,  from 
whose  leaves  hennah  is  extracted,  or  the  ciatua  creticua,  which  flourishes  between 
the  altitudes  of  3,000  and  5,000  feet,  and  which  distils  the  ladanum  balsam,  an 
odoriferous  resin  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  -  \ 

Wild  animals  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  ovis  cypriua,  or  Cjrprian 
mouflon,  is  still  met  in  the  rocky  uplands ;  wild  cats  are  numerous  in  the  forests, 
and  the  wild  boar  and  venomous  snakes  infest  the  plains.  The  western  districts 
about  Cape  Epiphani  are  said  to  be  frequented  by  horses,  asses,  and  oxen  which 
have  reverted  to  the  wild  state,  ^ince  the  British  occupation  game  is  protected  by 
a  tax  on  hunting.  ' 

Inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  comprise  the  most  diverse  elements — Greeks,  Turks, 
Syrians,  Arabs,  and  others — from  the  surrounding  lands.  They  are  grouped  not  so 
much  according  to  race  as  according  to  speech,  and  especially  religion.  The 
Greeks,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  population,,  are  all  Cypriots  speaking  the 
peculiar  local  Hellenic  dialect  and  conforming  to  the  rites  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
All  Mohammedans,  even  those  of  Cypriot  speech,  are  classed  as  Turks ;  and  the  so- 
called  Linobambaki  form  an  intermediate  group,  outwardly  Moslem,  but  who 
baptise  their  children,  and  in  the  family  circle  call  themselves  Christians.  As  else- 
where in  the  Levant,  the  Greeks  constitute  the  active  element,  although  by  their 
Hellenic  kindred  regarded  as  of  a  somewhat  dull  and  passive  type.  The  Cypriots 
have  never  taken  part  in  the  patriotic  movement  of  the  other  islanders,  preferring 
to  live  peacefully,  and  yielding  ready  obedience  to  their  successive  Mohammedan 
and  Christian  rulers. 

Formerly  the  Maronites  were  numerous  in  the  northern  districts,  where  they 
founded  several  settlements  on  the  slopes  of  the  coast  range,  and  especially  in  the 
Karpasos  peninsula ;  but  the  great  majority  have  gradually  been  assimilated  to 
the  Hellenes,  while  others  have  become  Mohammedans.  But  a  Maronite  com- 
munity of  about  500  souls  still  survives  in  the  Korraakiti  promontory,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Cerines  range.  A  few  thousand  negro  slaves,  introduced 
at  various  times,  have  merged  in  the  Moslem  population,  while  the  Armenians, 
Levantines,  Jews,  and  Europeans  of  every  nation  who  have  immigrated  since  the 
British  occupation,  remain  mostly  speculators  rather  than  colonists.  But  they 
have  hitherto  done  little  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  island.  Agriculture  and 
the  industries  are  in  the  same  rudimentary  state  as  under  Turkish  rule,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  soil  still  remains  untilled.  Cotton,  sugar,  dates,  wine,  and  other 
produce  have  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  Lusiguan  and  Venetian  epochs.     The 
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Fig.  161. — Nicosia. 
Scale  1  :  66,000. 


whole  island,  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet,  might  be  converted  into  a  vast  vmcyard 
yielding  magnificent  vintages,  whereas  the  present  annual  production  never  exceeds 
650,000,  and  sometimes  falls  to  350,000,  gallons.  Next  to  wine,  cereals,  and  olives, 
the  chief  agricultural  product  is  the  carob-bean  partly  exported  to  Bussia  and 
partly  used  in  the  local  distilleries.  The  whole  annual  trade  of  the  island  varies  at 
present  from  about  £420,000  to  £600,000. 

Topography  of  Cyprtts. 

Levhosia,  or  Nicosia,  capital  of  Cyprus,  is  strongly  situated  on  a  slight  eminence 
in  the  Mesorea  plain,  at  about  equal  distances  from  Morfu  bay  in  the  west  and 
Famagusta  and  Larnaka  in  the  east.  It  thus  forms  the  natural  centre  of  the  two 
maritime  zones,  and  also  com- 
municates easily  with  the  north 
coast  through  the  pass  over  the 
Cerines  range.  Its  Venetian 
wall,  a  regular  polygon  about  3 
miles  in  circuit,  and  flanked  by 
eleven  bastions,  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  but  the  English 
garrison  is  encamped  on  the 
slopes  of  the  neighbouring  Mount 
Macheera,  above  the  fever  zone. 
The  village  of  Bali,  where  for- 
merly stood  the  country  seat  of 
the  Lusignan  kings,  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Idalium,  which 
has  yielded  some  Cypriot  inscrip- 
tions, besides  the  famous  bronze 
tablet  now  in  the  Paris  National 
Library,  and  the  bilingual  Phoe- 
nician  and    Cypriot   monument 

which  gave  George  Smith  the  key  to  the  local  dialect.  Here  also  M.  de  Cesnola 
explored  over  fifteen  thousand  tombs  of  the  vast  necropolis,  which  yielded  a  mag- 
nificent collection,  now  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum.  Other  treasures 
have  been  recovered  from  Athieno,  farther  west,  where  stood  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Golgia,  in  former  times  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter. 

The  harbour  of  Kerynia  (^Ohirneh  or  Cerinas),  the  northern  seaport  of  Nicosia, 
is  now  a  mere  creek  some  10  or  12  feet  deep,  overlooked  by  the  picturesque  castle 
of  the  Lusignan  sovereigns.  Other  Lusignan  strongholds  crown  the  neighbouring 
heights,  and  some  of  the  rocks  near  the  ancient  Lapethos  and  the  modem  convent 
of  Akteroperithi  have  been  excavated  within  and  without,  so  as  to  form  gigantic 
towers  with  inner  galleries  and  terraced  palaces. 

During  the  Hellenic  period,  the  chief  port  on  the  east  coast  was  SaJamif, 
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whence  the  Venetians  drew  the  blocks  of  stone  used  in  erecting  the  formidable 
rixniparts  of  Famagmta,  the  ancient  Amakhosios,  that  is,  Amta  Khadasta,  the  "  Great 
Goddess "  of  the  Assyrians,  some  6  miles  farther  south.  The  citadel  of  Fama- 
gusta  is  little  more  than  a  picturesque  ruin  ;  but  the  town  walls  are  as  intact  as  on 
the  day  when,  in  1571,  the  Venetians  capitulated  to  the  Turk.  The  harbour  has 
silted  up ;  but  north  of  it  stretches  a  roadstead  over  a  mile  long,  sheltered  from  the 
east  by  a  chain  of  reefs  and  sandbanks  running  parallel  with  the  coast.     This 

Fig.  162. — Labnaxa  and  Famaovsta.  .  (^ 

Scale  1  :  6CO,000. 
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anchorage,  which  has  a  mean  depth  of  50  feet,  is  probably  destined  to  become  in 
British  hands  a  second  Malta  in  the  Levant. 

Larnaka,  which  at  present  almost  monopolises  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island,* 
consists  of  two  distinct  towns,  the  Marina,  or  new  quarter,  fringing  the  beach,  and 
the  old  quarter,  over  half  a  mile  farther  inland.  Southwards  stretch  the  ext«n8ive 
lagoonM  or  salines,  which  yield  a  large  and  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt. 
The  old  Greek  port  has  almost  completely  disappeared,  and  the  shipping  now 
anchors  in  the  roadstead.  Marina  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Phoenician  town  of 
Kittini,  or  Kition  (^Citium),  where  was  found  the  precious  Assyrian  bas-relief  of 

;'  .:.r    >,.    *  Shipping  of  Larnaka,  about  200,000  tons  yearl]: ;  exchange*,  £600,000. 
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King  Sargon  II.     For  centuries  Eittini  was  regarded  as  a  Syrian  city,  whence 
Zeno,  a  native  of  this  place,  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  a  "  Phoenician." 

Limisso,  r  Limaaaol,  on  the  semicircular  beach  terminating  southwards  at  Cape 
Gatto,  ranks  as  the  second  seaport  in  the  island.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  salt, 
grapes,  raisins,  brandy,  and  the  famous  Eolossi  wine,  of  a  total  yearly  value  of 
about  £160,000.  Palceo-Limisso,  about  8  miles  farther  east,  stands  on  the  site  of 
Amathos,  or  Amathona,  the  Phoenician  Hamnth,  where  Astarte  and  Melkart  were 


worshipped  with  human  sacriiices.  The  ancient  Curium,  lying  on  a  rocky  eminence 
west  of  the  Akrotiri  headland,  almost  unknown  till  the  year  1870,  has  since  then 
yielded  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  artistic  treasures  in  the 
whole  island.  Here  Cesuola  has  found  a  perfect  storehouse  of  costly  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Greek  objects,  some  imported  by  traders,  others  evidently 
fabricated  on  the  spot.  Yet  still  more  extensive  treasures  had  formerly  been 
accumulated  in  the  district  of  Paphos,  on  the  south-west  coast.    Of  the  ancient 
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temple  of  Venus,  which  stood  on  u  lofty  eminence  visible  far  seawards,  little  remains 
but  a  few  fragments.  But  the  surface  is  in  some  places  strewn  with  sculptured 
blocks,  broken  walla,  tombs,  and  underground  openings.  The  village  of  Bafa 
(Papho)  on  the  coast  is  even  still  visited  by  the  Cypriot  women,  and  although  the 
sea-foam  is  no  longer  consecrated  to  Venus,  the  sea  itself  ranks  with  St.  George  and 
St.  Lazarus  as  u  chief  patron  of  the  island. 

In  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  1878,  England  undertakes  the  exclusive 
administration  of  Cyprus,  handing  over  to  the  Porte  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £90,000. 
The  revenue  varies  from  £160,000  to  £200,000,  and  in  1882  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £300,000.     The  English  commissioner  has  full  powers,  although 
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assisted  by  a  council  of  eighteen,  six  chosen  by  the  Government,  and  twelve  elected 
by  a  limited  suffrage.  Of  the  latter  nine  are  Christians,  three  Mohammedans,  and 
English  and  Greek  are  the  official  languages.  The  Porte  retains  the  waste  lands 
and  forests,  that  is,  over  three- fourths  of  the  island  ;  but  the  British  Government 
enjoys  the  right  of  forced  purchase,  while  on  the  other  hand  engaging  to 
restore  Cyprus  to  Turkey  when  the  Russians  retire  from  their  recent  conquests 
in  Armenia.     Meantime  they  hold  the  island  with  a  garrison  of  600  men. 

The  Archbishop  of  the  Cypriot  Church  is  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  enjoys  a  large  income,  while  the  rural  clergy  are  mostly  so  poor 
that  they  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labour. 
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CHAPTER  TX. 

SYRIA,  PALESTINE,  SINAI. 

HE  narrow  zone  of  babitablo  land  nkirtinf^  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
seaboard  between  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  and  Egypt,  foriiiH  u  well- 
limited  geographical  region.  East  of  the  Aleppo  basin  the 
frontier  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  an  arid  mountain  barrier  merges  southwards 
in  an  almost  uninliabited  wilderness,  terminating  in  a  regular  triangle  between  the 
two  gulfs  of  Akabah  anc'  Suez.  But  the  whole  region,  which  stretches  from  the 
Amanus  to  Sinai  for  about  600  miles  north  and  south,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  90 
railes,  is  itself  divided  into  several  sections,  differing  in  their  relief,  climate,  and 
historic  evolution.  Such  are  in  the  north  the  basin  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  centre  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  conterminous  lands,  in  the  south  the  Sinai  peninsular. 

• 

Historic  RETKOsPKcr. 

A  great  r61e  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  played  by  the  sections  compris- 
ing Syria  and  Palestine,  which  lie  between  the  sea  and  the  desert,  and  which  are 
traversed  by  the  natural  routes  connecting  the  Nile  and  Mesopotamian  basins.  In 
remote  ages,  when  these  regions  enjoyed  a  more  abundant  rainfall,  muio  easy  and 
direct  commimications  may  have  existed  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Nile 
delta.  But  throughout  historic  times  the  space  lying  between  the  Lower  Euphrates 
and  the  Trans-Jordan  highlands  has  been  a  wilderness  intersected  only  by  inter- 
mittent streams  and  inhabited  exclusively  by  nomad  tribes.  A  semicircle  of 
arable  tracts  and  towns  sweeps  round  the  sands  and  steppes  from  Bagdad  to 
Damascus,  and  this  direction  has  been  followed  by  all  the  great  movements  of  the 
surrounding  peoples. 

The  importance  of  the  Syrian  coast  as  an  overland  route  was  soon  enhanced  by 
its  commercial  supremacy  on  the  high  seas.  From  the  remotest  times  the 
Phoenicians  appear  as  great  navigators,  a  fact  which  has  tended  to  obscure  their 
essentially  agricultural  character.  Yet  Canaan  is  described  as  a  land  "  flowing  in 
milk  and  honey,"  and  it  was  to  find  markets  for  their  superfluous  produce  that  the 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians  turned  their  attention  to  navigation.  Their  grandest 
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architectural  remains  are  monolithic  wine  and  oil-presses,  cisterns,  millstones, 
reservoirs  for  water,  oil,  or  com  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock.  Later  on  came  the 
great  hydraulic  works,  artificial  harbours  and  breakwaters,  of  which  scarcely  a 
vestige  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  form  of  the  coast,  where  once  flourished  the  famous 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytus,  Byblos,  ^radus,  has  been  modified  by  the  silting 
sands,  or  possibly  by  changes  of  level.  Nevertheless,  after  a  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years  some  of  these  Phoenician  seaports  have  again  become  busy  commercial 
centres.  > 

Their  maritime  supremacy  once  established,  the  Phoenicians  soon  monopolised 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  East.  The  Mesopotamian  nations  necessarily  forwarded 
theii  wares  through  the  Syrian  ports,  and  Egypt  herself,  possessing  no  timber  for 
the  construction  of  vessels,  was  fain  to  effect  its  exchanges  by  means  of  her 
Phoenician  neighbours.  The  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  jealously  preserved  the 
magnificejit  cedar  forests  which  supplied  them  with  building  materials.  They  also 
carefully  preserved  the  secrets  of  their  distant  discoveries,  and  the  true  source  of 
the  metals,  amber,  ivory  supplied  by  them  to  the  eastern  potentates  long  remained 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  On  the  other  hand,  by  disseminating  a  knoAvledge  of 
letters,  they  constantly  enlarged  the  circle  of  civilisation  of  which  they  were  the 
centre.  Even  the  tribes  of  Israel,  although  confined  to  the  interior,  contributed  by 
their  migrations  to  the  diffusion  of  culture  throughout  the  narrow  zone  of  the 
Syrian  seaboard.  Reaching  Palestine  from  Egjrpt,  and  transplanted  thence  to 
Babylonia  and  the  Iranian  uplands,  the  Jews  reflect  in  their  genius  the 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they  sojourned.  As  traders  settled  in 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  they  participated  in  the  commercial  inheri- 
tance of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  the  same  way  Gra^co-Roman  influences  have  been 
superimposed  on  those  of  Egypt,  Chaldsea  Persia,  and  Arabia ;  and  although  the 
geometrical  centre  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  region, 
no  other  land  of  transition  is  more  important  in  the  historic  evolution  of  the 
Mediterranean  peoples  than  the  highway  whose  chief  stations  are  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  history  of  religious  thoiight  Jerusalem  takes  a  pre-eminent  position. 
Towards  Golgotha  the  Christian  turns  to  worship  a  crucified  God ;  the  country 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  twelve  tribes  is  a  "  Holy  Land ; "  Nazareth  and 
Bethlehem,  Lake  Tiberias  and  Mount  Tabor,  the  Pool  of  Sichem  and  Mount  Olivet 
are  in  their  eyes  the  most  hallowed  spots  on  earth.  Here  they  seek  the  origin  of 
their  cult,  and  here  they  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  that  "  New  Jerusalem  " 
in  which  human  suffering  shall  cease  to  be.  Yet  the  Christian  system,  which  had 
never  taken  firm  root  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  rapidly  disappeared  before  the 
advance  of  Islam,  and  the  protracted  efforts  of  the  crusaders  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  grasp  of  the  "  Infidel  "  ended  in  failure. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria  is  a  land  covered  with  ruins, 
on  whose  sites  no  new  and  flourishing  cities  have  arisen.  The  wilderness  has 
encroached  on  the  arable  zone,  and  even  the  most  frequented  highways  have  now 
to  traverse  many  solitudes.     Nevertheless  a  great  part  of  this  region  has  been 
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completely  explored  from  the  geographical  standpoint.  The  whole  of  Palestine, 
for  a  space  of  6,000  square  miles  this  side  Jordan,  has  been  trigonometrically 
surveyed,  and  the  work  of  the  English  cartographists  is  now  being  extended  to  the 
land  of  Moab  east  of  that  river.  Three-fourths  of  the  old  names  occurring  in  the 
Bible,  in  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  have  been  identified,  and  most  even  of  the 
Ganaanite  terms  preceding  the  Israelitish  settlement  have  been  recovered.  By 
means  of  the  Karnak  hieroglyphics  Maiiette  has  been  enabled  to  map  out  the  land 
of  Canaan  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Meghiddo,  fought  over  3,700  years  ago. 

Fig.  166. — Passes  of  thb  Amamcb. 
Scale  1 :  260,000. 
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In  the  north  the  Libanon  has  also  been  carefully  studied  by  the  French  expedition 
of  1860  and  1862,  and  the  surveys  are  advancing  along  the  lines  of  the  projected 
railway  towards  the  Euphrates. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys  in  the  Libanon,  no  part  of  Syria  can  be 
said  to  be  adequately  peopled,  regard  being  had  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
whole  population  of  the  region  stretching  from  Cilicia  to  Sinai,  which  three 
thousand  years  ago  supported  at  least  ten  million  inhabitants,  seems  at  present 
scarcely  to  exceed  a  million  ondt?  half. 
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Mountain  Ranges. 


The  Akma-dagh  (Amanus)  range,  which  rises  immediately  south  of  Alexandretta 
Bay,  may  in  many  respects  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  Anatolian  orographic 
system.  It  is  attached  to  the  Qhiaur-dagh  by  a  hilly  plateau  containing  the 
Ghiaur-gol,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Infidel,"  and  its  mean  direction  is  north-east  and  south- 
west, parallel  with  the  Cilician  Taui-us  and  the  Anti-Taurus.  Its  highest  peaks 
scarcely  exceed  6,500  feet,  but  its  seaward  slopes  are  very  steep,  and  the  coast 
route  is  carried  over  precipitous  spurs  forming  headlands  along  the  seaboard.  At 
Portella,  north  of  Alexandretta,  the  remains  of  a  white  marble  gateway  at  the 
entrance  of  a  defile,  enlarged  to  a  carriage-road  by  Justinian,  are  locally  known  as 
the  "  Pillars  of  Jonah,"  this  being  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  local  legend,  the 
Prophet  was  cast  ashore  by  the  "  great  fish."  Farther  south  the  rugged  Amanus 
and  its  southern  continuation,  the  Jebel  Musa,  are  avoided  by  the  main  route,  which 
runs  directly  through  the  Beilan  Pass,  or  "  Syrian  Gates,"  down  to  the  plains  of 
Antiochia.  This  extensive  tract,  through  which  the  Orontes  winds  seawards,  is  the 
true  portal  of  Syria,  whose  geographical  limits  are  here  clearly  marked  by  the 
river,  the  Lake  of  Antiochia,  and  its  eastern  afiiuents. 

South  of  Antiochia  the  Ansarieh  hills  culminate  in  the  pyramidal  Jebel- Akra, 
or  Casius  (5,900  feet),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  This  was  one  of  the  sacred 
mountains  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  for  the  Greeks  another  Olympus,  whence  Jove 
contemplated  the  advancing  da..Ti  in  the  east,  while  the  western  world  was  still 
wrapped  in  gloom.  Southwards  the  gently  undulating  chalky  crests  of  the 
Ansarieh  range  fall  in  many  places  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  but  are  everywhere  of 
difiUcult  access,  owing  to  the  countless  gorges  intersecting  them  in  all  directions. 
Eastwards  they  are  separated  by  the  Orontes  from  the  hills  fringing  the  desert, 
whUe  their  southern  extremity  is  skirted  by  the  Nahr-el-Kebir,  rising  like  the 
Orontes  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Libanon. 

""    The  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon. 

South  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  Valley  begins  the  lofty  coast  range  of  the  Libanon, 
which  runs  uniformly  north-east  and  south-west,  parallel  with  the  Jebel-esh-Shark, 
or  Anti-Libanon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  intervening  plains  of  Coele- 
Syria.  The  long  unbroken  crest  of  Libanon,  blue  in  summer,  silvery  white  in 
winter  and  spring,  presents  an  imposing  aspect  seawards,  the  atmospheric  vapours 
lending  to  the  distant  hills  an  aerial  transparency  and  softness,  to  which  solidity  is 
added  by  their  bold  outlines  and  rugged  slopes.  A  near  view  is  less  pleasing,  the 
long  barrier  presenting  in  its  entire  length  of  some  90  miles  nothing  but  yellow 
treeless  summits  and  monotonous  valleys.  In  the  extreme  south  the  valleys  are 
more  fertile  and  better  tilled,  and  here  the  traveller  occasionally  meets  a  few 
picturesque  landscapes,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  higher  elevations  are  still 
glittering  with  a  j)ink  or  white  glint  in  the  solar  rays. 

The  Libanon  highlands  consist  mainly  of  dolomites,  coarse  limestones,  marbles, 
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sandstones,  and  marls,  pierced  at  innumerable  points,  without  being  disturbed,  by 
protruding  basalts.  The  cliffs  are  broken  by  profound  crevasses  running  mostly 
north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  and  breaking  the  system  into  a  number  of  distinct 
groups.  This  disposition  of  the  uplands  explains  the  relative  independence  main- 
tained by  their  inhabitants.  In  the  very  midst  of  a  Mussulman  land  the  Libanon 
highlanders  have  for  centuries  preserved  their  national  religion  almost  unmodified. 
Nor  had  they  any  mineral  treasures  to  tempt  the  greed  of  foreign  conquerors. 

Libanon  is  in  Hebrew  synonymous  with  "  Milk,"  that  is,  the  "  White  Moun- 
tains,'' although  nowhere  reaching  the  zone  of  permanent  snows.  The  loftiest 
peak  at  the  northern  extremity  scarcely  exceeds  10,600  feet,  and  not  mora  than 

Fig.  166.— Bbikut  Hiua.  > 
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three  others  rise  to  10,000  feet.  The  great  carriage  road  constructed  by  a  French 
company  between  Beirut  and  Damascus  attains  6,000  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation 
is  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  higher  temperature  explains 
the  relatively  small  extent  of  the  snowfields  and  the  present  absence  of  glaciers. 
The  limestone  rocks  are  pierced  by  caverns,  some  running  for  miles  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  and  containing  animal  remains  as  well  as  traces  of  human 
habitations.  The  slopes  facing  eastwards  are  far  more  arid  and  destitute  of  springs 
than  the  opposite  side,  which  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  the  climate  and  vegetable  zones  are  distinguished  by  special 
names.     Thus  the  coast  region,  the  Canaan  of  the  Hebrews,  is  known  as  the  Sahil, 
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a  narrow  fertile  strip,  where  stood  the  great  trading  cities  of  Phoenicia.  Ahove  it 
stretches  the  "Wusut  or  middle  zone,  less  densely  peopled  but  still  studded  with 
villages,  and  yielding  crops  of  tobacco,  cereals,  and  potatoes.  The  "Wusut,  which 
in  some  places  is  clothed  with  conifers  and  other  forest-trees,  is  succeeded  about  the 
altitude  of  4,000  feet  by  the  Jurd,  a  barren  upland  region  exposed  to  fierce  gales 
and  avalanches.  Cultivated  tracts  occur  in  the  sheltered  dells  and  basins  as  high 
as  6,500  feet,  and  here  and  there  occur  clumps  of  gnarled  oak,  the  turpentine-tree, 
wild  pear,  and  juniper  often  attaining  a  gigantic  size.  In  this  upper  region  grow 
the  famous  cedars,  at  an  altitude  of  over  6,500  feet  near  a  pass  south  of  the  Jebel- 
Makmal.      Formerly  a  glacier  descending  from  the  surrounding  height  filled  a 

Fig.  167.— Tkb  French  RoAO.  ,    ,1  ^^^ 
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cirque  at  this  spot,  and  the  roots  of  the  cedars  lie  embedded  in  its  terminal  moraine. 
Since  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  still  numbered  twenty-five,  the  really 
gigantic  specimens  have  been  reduced  to  five,  surrounded  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
moderate  size. 

Eastwards  the  Libanon  falls  in  abrupt  escarpments  down  to  the  longitudinal 
valley  of  Ccele-Syria,  or  "  Hollow  Syria,"  which  forms  the  most  regular  section  of 
the  depression  running  north  and  south  from  the  Lake  of  Antiochia  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  Bekaa,  or  "  .Mulberry  Valley,"  as  Ccele-Syria  is  now 
called,  has  a  double  slope,  draining  northwards  through  the  Orontes,  southwards 
through  the  Leontes,  or  Nahr-el-Leitana,  the  almost  imperceptible  water-parting 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  3,900  feet,  while  the  mean  elevation  of  the  valley  may 
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be  estimated  at  about  3,000  feet.      It  is  strewn  with  marshes,  remnants  of  an  old 
lake,  which  formerly  flooded  the  space  between  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon. 

The  Anti-Libonon  presents  on  the  whole  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  parallel 
western  range.  Composed  of  the  same  limestone  rocks,  covered  with  the  same  red 
soil  of  glacial  origin,  it  is  equally  arid  and  bare  in  its  northern  section,  equally 
varied  with  fertile  tracts  southwards.  The  Sheikh-el-Jebel,  its  highest  point,  also 
faces  the  culminating  point  of  the  Libanon ;  and  although  its  mean  altitude  is  about 
1,000  feet  less,*  it  is  distinguished  even  by  more  picturesque  outlines,  bolder  crests, 
more  savage  gorges,  more  vivid  tints,  and  striking  contrasts.  In  the  eastern  range, 
however,  it  is  not  the  cedar  or  pine,  but  the  poplar,  which  enriches  every  hamlet  in 
this  otherwise  almost  treeless  region.  Eastwards  the  Anti-Libanon  falls  in 
terraces  towords  the  desert,  and  in  the  south  it  is  intersected  by  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Just  below  this  point  the  range  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  4,330 
feet  by  the  French  route  connecting  Damascus  with  the  coast  at  Beirut. 

Hermon — Hills  of  Galilee — Mount  Carmel. 

The  broad  opening  utilised  by  this  route  separates  Anti-Libanon  from  Mount 
Hermon,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  its  southern  prolongation.  Like 
Libanon,  Hermon  is  a  holy  mountain,  where  Christian  shrines  have  everywhere 
replaced  the  old  pagan  sanctuaries,  Elias,  Jonah,  or  Saint  George  thus  succeeding 
to  the  Baal,  Adonis,  or  Eliun  of  the  ancient  Semite  peoples.  The  mountain  itself 
was  a  god,  and  all  the  temples  of  the  surrounding  district  are  found  to  face  its  chief 
summit,  which  rises  in  three  peaks  9,400  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Of  all  the 
Syrian  mountains,  Hermon  is  the  most  densely  wooded,  groves  and  even  small  strips 
of  forest  clothing  its  basalt  slopes.  Some  60  miles  south-east  of  Hermon  stands  the 
volcanic  Jebel-Hauran,  whose  highest  crest  has  an  elevation  of  6,170  feet.  Its 
main  axis  runs  nearly  due  south  and  north,  terminating  in  this  direction  in  rugged 
escarpments  surmounted  by  the  Tell-abu-Tumeis  (5,320  feet).  "Within  a  space  of 
6  miles  are  grouped  four  other  extinct  cones,  whence  formerly  flowed  the  vast  lava 
streams  of  the  Argob  north-westwards,  in  the  direction  of  Damascus.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  molten  masses  overlying  the  marls  and  limestones,  the  Leja,  as  this 
district  is  now  called,  has  been  estimated  at  600  or  700  feet. 

The  Safa,  or  "  Naked  Moimtain,"  is  another  group  of  extinct  volcanoes,  lying 
on  the  shore  of  the  old  lacustrine  basin  which  skirted  the  east  side  of  the  Syrian 
uplands.  The  dreary  and  savage  region  covered  with  the  black  lavas  ejected  from 
these  cones  well  deserves  the  name  of  Trachonitis,  or  the  "  Rugged,"  given  to  it  by 
the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  the  time  when 
the  burning  masses  cooled  down  into  all  sorts  of  strange  and  fantastic  forms.  In 
its  widest  extent  the  Safa  covers  an  area  of  some  500  square  miles,  its  cones  rising 
1,600  to  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  and  3,500  above  sea  level.     Some 

*  Chief  Summits  op  thb  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon  : — 
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clayey  trnrts,  wlioro  a  Httlo  raoisturo  is  collected  during  rainy  seanonn,  limit  the 
base  of  this  burnt-up  region  north-westwardH  in  the  direction  of  Damascus,  and  in 
the  south-oust  towards  the  equator;  but  elsewhere  most  of  the  surrounding  districts 
are  covered  with  lavas  and  scorito.  Such  is  the  desert  of  Kr&,  which  towards  the 
south-west  separates  Sufa  from  Iluuran.  Still  forthor  south  stretches  the  desert  of 
Harra,  or  the  "  Burnt  Land,"  a  circular  plain  of  impalpable  sands  accumulated 
round  a  lofty  central  black  crag.  So  tine  are  the  sands  of  this  dreaded  region,  that 
according  to  the  Bedouins,  horses,  camels,  and  other  animals  sink  in  it,  as  if  it  were 

Fig.  168  — JiBBL  Safa. 
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a  liquid  mass.     After  heavy  rains  the  surface  becomes  a  paste  too  weak  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  camel.  "'        ,    • 

The  lower  Leontes,  or  Nahr-Kasimiyeh,  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Libanon  proper,  although  the  Palestine  highlands  stretching  thence  southwards 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  and  the  coast  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  same  orographic  system.  But  in  this  confused  labyrinth  of  Galilean  hills 
and  valleys  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  regular  order,  except  perhaps  in  the  ejist, 
where  the  ridge  skirting  the  depression  of  the  Upper  Jordan  runs  in  the  same  axis 
as  the  Libanon.  From  this  ridge  several  others  branch  off,  mainly  in  the  direction 
from  east  to  west,  and  are  themselves  connected  by  secondary  lateral  chains.  The 
Jebel-Jarmuk  (3,950  feet),  forming  the  culminating  point  of  the  Galilean  high- 
lands, rises  north-west  of  Safed  on  the  water-parting  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean.     But  here  the  most  venerated  peak  is  Tabor  ( Jebel-Tor),  a  nearly 
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isolated  mass  rising  to  a  height  of  scarcely  I, {)()()  feet  south  of  Nazareth.  Its 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraeloii,  fraverw'd  by  the  Nahr-el- 
Mukattuh  and  Hs  ufHuents,  formerly  imparted  u  certain  strategic  iniiK)rtance  to 
Tabor,  on  which  are  still  seen  the  remains  of  mcdiieval  fortifications,  themselves 
preceded  by  still  older  Roman  and  Jewish  works.  A  legend  dating  from  the  fourth 
century  transfers  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  from  Hcrmon  to  Tabor,  on 
which  three  churches  and  three  monasteries  wore  erectr«l  in  the  sixth  century  in 
honour  of  the  three  tents,  which  Peter  here  proposed  to  pitch  for  Jesus,  Moses  and 
Elias. 

South  of  Galilee  the  hills  ure  almost  completely  interrupted  by  the  broad  and 

Pig.  159.— Thk  ZiRtN  DEPit>"^ioK. 
Beale  1 : 1,100,000. 
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Below  the  level  of  the  Hediterranean. 

fertile  plain  of  Merj-ibn-Amir  (Meghiddo,  Esdraelon,  or  Jezrael),  stretching  south- 
east and  north-west,  with  an  average  width  of  15  miles,  and  sloping  very  gently 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  fall  is  much  more  precipitous  towards  the  Jordan, 
wl^ere  the  Zerin  depression,  some  400  feet  above  the  sea,  has  been  selected  as  the 
most  convenient  point  through  which  to  cut  the  canal,  by  which  some  eccentric 
English  engineers  propose  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Acra  with  that  of  Akaba  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Dividing  Palestine  into  two  distinct  sections,  and  commanding  both 
slopes  of  the  country,  Esdraelon  was  formerly  a  great  battlefield  between  tribes  or 
armies.  Here  Jews  and  Canaanites,  Saracens  and  Crusaders,  frequently  met  in 
deadly  strife,  and  here,  according  to  the  expounders  of  E^velations,  is  to  be  fought 
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the  final  battle  of  Armaghoddon,  which  is  to  socure  the  empire  of  the  world  to  the 
IIobrcwH. 

The  BPmi-clHptirol  Bay  of  Acra  is  limitod  southwards  byth(<  headland  of  Mount 
Cormel,  which  forms  tho  soaward  extremity  of  the  Jcbel-Mur-Klias.  This  range, 
consisting  mainly  of  limestones,  is  tho  most  regular  in  Palestine,  running  due 
north-west  and  south-east  from  tho  coast  to  the  low  pass  separating  it  from  tho 
Samariau  uplands.  Eastwards  it  falls  abruptly  down  to  the  Ksdraelon  plain,  and 
slopes  gently  to  th"  Mediterranean,  maintaining  throughout  a  mean  elevation  of  1,000 
or  1,200  feet.  It  culminates  in  tho  centre  with  Mour*  Carmol  pro|)er  (l.S^O  feet), 
that  is,  the  "  Orchard,"  so  named  from  th^  flowering  surubs  and  fruit-trees  clothing 
its  upper  slopes.  The  more  rugged  headland  wuh  formerly  the  seat  of  an  oroclc 
visited  by  Tythagoras  and  consulted  by  Vespasian.  Here,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition,  took  place  that  contest  between  Elias  and  the  prophets  of  Uual  which 
symbolises  the  everlasting  warfare  betwt  «;n  the  local  gods  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Above  the  "  Cave  of  Elias  ''  now  stands  a  sumptuous  convent  of  recent  date. 

QiLBOA — Trans-Jordan  Uplands. 

South-east  of  Carmel  the  Jebel-Fokuah,  that  is,  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  form  the 
commencement  of  the  central  range  of  Palestine,  which  runs  mainly  parallel  with 
the  Jordan  and  Mediterranean.  Consisting  of  clialk  cliffs  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  eruptive  baoalta,  it  presents  monotonous  unpicturesque  outlines,  but 
encloses  some  extremely  fertile  valleys.  Its  axis,  which  here  forms  the  water 
parting,  runs  twice  as  near  the  Jordan  as  the  Mediterranean,  its  geographical 
position  thus  explaining  the  incessant  antagonism  between  the  western  lowlands, 
with  their  civilised  population,  and  the  uplands  occupied  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
JudoDa.  In  these  uplands  the  crests  have  a  mean  altitude  of  2,000  to  2,500 
feet,  while  Ebal  and  Garizim,  the  two  famous  peaks  overlooking  the  plain  of  Sichem, 
exceed  3,000  feet,  and  the  whole  system  culminates  in  the  Tell- Asur,  rising  north  of 
Jerusalem  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,400  feet.  Farther  south  the  hills  gradually  fall  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sinai  peninsular,  where  they  merge  in  the  rugged  plateau  of 
Badiet-et-Tih.  "         ^:* 

Like  those  of  Palestine  proper,  the  Trans-Jordan  highlands  consist  of  a 
crevassed  tableland  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  high,  seldom  presenting  the  aspect 
of  a  distinct  range.  Eust  of  the  Upper  Jordan  the  plateaux  of  Jaulan  (Gaulanitis), 
have  the  appearance  of  hills  only  along  their  western  escarpments,  which  fall  in 
terraces  down  to  Lakes  Huleh  and  Tiberias.  These  uplands  are  broken  into  unequal 
sections  by  the  channels  of  the  Yarmuk  and  its  affluents  in  the  north,  and  south- 
wards by  the  Jabok  torrent  and  the  Mojib  (Amou),  draining  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
East  of  the  Ghor,  properly  so-called,  that  is,  the  Jordan  Valley  between  Lake 
Tiberias  and  the  Bead  Sea,  the  Jebel-Ajlun,  or  heights  of  Galaad,  present  towards 
the  river  a  series  of  fertile  terraces  covered  here  and  there  with  groves  of  oak  and 
other  forest-trees,  and  in  the  depressions  yielding  in  wet  seasons  rich  crops  of 
excellent  cereals.     East  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  escarpments  are  more  abrupt,  and 
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TOgotntinri  bocomoB  rnror  ou  tho  nlopoM  and  pliitouux  of  ICUncika,  or  Tditul  of  Moal> 
and  Amnion,  an  thin  region  in  moro  gt'iicrally  culled.  On  tho  whole  tlio  'I'rann> 
Jordan  hij^ldandn  nre  more  rlovuled  than  thonv  of  i'alentino.  The  Jclwl-C  ►Hha,  or 
Mount,  Own,  nearly  oj)|H)8it<'t ho  T«'ll-AHur,  han  a  hoi^ht  of  M,r>'J()  feet,  and  u  numniit 
in  Moub  .'1,900  fi>ot,  whilo  further  nouth  tho  hilln  nkirtin^  tho  VVed-Arulmh  and 
mor)|;ing  in  tho  Midian  uplundn  rise  tu  4,000  fcot.     Of  uli  tho  Trann-Jorduu  peukn 


Fig.  160.— PiHit»«rtAii  or  Sinai -Aut-iL-IItinF.RAH. 


the  most  famouti,  although  not  the  highest,  is  the  Jebel-Noba,  traditionally  supposed 
to  bo  the  Mount  Nebo  whence  Moses  comtemplated  the  promised  land. 


Tip 


The  Sinai  Highlanus.  • 

The  Sinaitic  orographic  system  is  clearly  separated  from  that  of  Palestine,  the 
uplands  of  Arabia  Petraea  consisting  mainly  of  irregular  masses  from  1,600  to  2,000 
feot  high,  broken  by  broad  ravines  into  distinct  groups.    The  region  lying  between 
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the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Arabah  depression  forms,  roughly  speaking,  a  plane  inclined 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  terminating  abruptly  southwards  in  the  Jebel-et- 
Tih,  which  consists  of  two  ranges  converging  at  a  right  angle,  and  facing  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Ras-Mohammed  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular  peninsular. 
Some  of  the  summits  in  the  Jebel-el-Tih  are  over  3,000  feet  high,  and  the  whole 
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chain  is  separated  from  the  southern  plateau  of  Arabia  Petrasa  by  the  broad  beds 
of  the  Wad-el-Ain,  Ain-el-Huderah,  Wad-Nesb,  Wady-Feiran,  and  other  mostly 
dry  watercourses  draining  east  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  west  to  that  of  Suez. 

The  hills  skirting  the  Red  Sea,  west  of  the  Jebel-et-Tih,  consist  of  monotonous 
chalk  masses,  which  are  replaced  in  the  south  by  the  arid  granite,  gneiss,  and 
porphyry  highlands  of  Sinai  proper.     Many  of  thoae  foi'mations  abound  in  iron 
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and  copper  ores,  and  in  turquoises,  which  are  difficult  to  work,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
fuel  and  of  means  of  transport.  Yet  the  copper  beds  in  the  Magarah  Valley  are 
often  visited  by  the  Bedouins  in  search  of  the  turquoise,  which  is  supposed  to 
dispel  evil  influences,  to  procure  the  favour  of  princes,  to  ensure  victory,  or 
dissipate  dreams  of  ill  omen.  From  the  earliest  historic  times  the  Egyptians  drew 
their  supplies  of  copper  and  mineral  dyes  from  Magarah,  and  here  the  polished 
walls  of  porphyry  bear  well-preserved  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  very  oldest  written  documents  in  the  world.     In  these  rocky  archives  are 

Fig.  162.— MouKT  Sinai. 
Scale  1  :  66,000. 
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recorded  the  names  of  Snefru,  first  of  the  Pharaohs,  Shufu  (Cheops),  builder  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  Ramses  II.,  father  of  Menephta,  during  whose  reign  the  Israelites 
escaped  from  Egypt.  The  written  history  of  the  Pharaohs  thus  comprises  a  period 
of  over  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  Wed-Mokattab  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  innumerable  graffiti  or  "  scribblings,"  mostly  in  a  Syrian  dialect 
mixed  with  Arabic  terms,  and  dating  apparently  from  the  last  century  of  the  old 
and  first  of  the  new  era.     ^  7 

The  mountains  which  at  present  bear  the  collective  name  of  Sinai,  form  a 
confused  group  of  heights  rising  above  a  still  more  entangled  network  of  wadies, 
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which  seen  from  above  presents  the  appearance  of  a  storm-tossed  sea.  The  Jebel- 
Katherin,  highest  and  central  point  of  the  syst«m,  occupies  very  nearly  the 
geometrical  centre  of  the  peninsular.  North-westwards  it  throws  off  the  Jebel- 
Serbal  ridge,  terminating  at  the  Wady-Feiran,  while  another  range  fulls  gradually 
southwards  to  the  llas-Mohammed.  The  whole  eastern  slope  is  also  filled  with  a 
labyrinth  of  eminences  commanded  by  the  Jebel-Farani  and  Abu-Mesul  groups. 
But  in  the  south-west  the  highlands  present  the  form  of  a  regular  sierra  skirting 
the  shingly  El-Gaat  plain,  which  appears  to  be  an  upheaved  marine  bed.  It  falls 
from  about  1,000  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  uniformly  to  the  present  coast,  and 


Fig.  163.— CONVBMT  OK  81NAI. 


the  slope  is  continued  imder  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
has  a  mean  C  pth  of  about  240  feet. 

Most  explorers  have  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  Lepsius,  who  regards  the  Serbal, 
or  "  Baal's  Peak,"  6,820  feet,  rather  than  the  central  summit,  as  the  true  Sinai  of 
Scripture.  The  veneration  in  which  this  region  wos  formerly  held  is  abundantly 
attested  by  the  ruins  of  churches  and  monasteries  at  its  northern  base,  by  the 
remains  of  Pharan  Phoinikon,  or  "  Pharan  of  the  Palms,"  and  the  thousand 
inscriptions  left  by  generations  of  pilgrims  in  the  Mokattab  Valley.  But  the  tradi- 
tion changed  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  when  a  fortress  was  erected  near  the 
Jebel-Katharin,  and  a  new  monastery  sprang  up  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  Arabs, 
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who  formerly  offered  sacrifices  at  this  spot,  have  no  tradition  identifying  Serbal 
with  the  "  Throne  of  xiUah,"  or  the  "  Seat  of  Moses."  Their  veneration  is  directed 
more  to  the  less  elevated  Jebel- Monneija  in  the  north-east,  which  they  regard  as  the 
summit  on  which  Moses  conversed  with  God.  Notwithstanding  its  extremely 
rugged  aspect,  Serbal  has  been  several  times  ascended  since  the  time  of  Burkhardt. 
iij  it  pierced  in  some  places  by  natural  caverns,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
iicrmits,  and  which  the  faithful  even  regarded  as  excavated  by  the  recluses. 

The  Jebel- Katharin,  highest  point  of  the  Sinaitic  group  (8,650  feet),  rises 
above  the  winter  snowline,  and  from  its  summits  a  panoramic  view  is  commanded 
of  the  surrounding  heights  and  wadies,  of  both  gulfs,  and  even  of  the  distant 
African  highlands.  East  of  it  rises  the  nearly  isolated  Um-AIowi,  possibly  the 
ancient  Jebel-Elohim,  or  "  Mountain  of  God,"  and  the  southern  view  is  broken  by 
the  TJm-Shomer,  only  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  Jebel-Katharin  itself.  Still  farther 
south  stands  the  Jebel-Thebt,  and  to  the  north  the  Jebel-Musa,  or  "  Mountain  of 
Moses  "  (7,470  feet),  which  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  convent  regard  as  the 
mountain  where  was  promulgated  the  Hebrew  Law.  Between  this  and  the  twin 
peak  of  Ras-Safsafeh  stands  the  wealthy  convent  of  St.  Catharine  (5,100  feet), 
whose  revenues  are  derived  from  palm-groves  scattered  over  the  peninsular,  and 
from  large  estates  in  Crete  and  Cyprus.  The  community,  which  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  a  pretended  firman  from  Mohammed,  formerly  possessed  some  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  are  now  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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Rivers  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     '    - 

The  Syrian  hydrographic  system  is  mainly  determined  by  the  long  depression 
of  the  Bekaa,  which  lies  between  the  parallel  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon  ranges, 
and  which  has  a  northern  and  southern  slope.  In  one  direction  flow  the  waters  of 
the  Orontes  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  in  the  other  those  of  the  Jordan  through 
two  successive  lakes  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  permanent  and  intermittent  streams 
east  and  west  of  this  depression  have  not  the  space  required  to  develop  basins  of 
any  considerable  size.  Those  to  the  west  reach  the  Mediterranean  as  soon  as  they 
escape  from  the  mountain  gorges,  while  those  flowing  eastwards  run  dry  in  the, 
sands  of  the  desert.  Of  these  the  largest  is  the  Barada,  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
affluents  the  most  voluminous  next  to  the  Orontes  is  the  Leitani,  and  both  rise  in 
the  same  region  as  the  Orontes  and  Jordan.  The  Syrian  water  system  thus  presents 
the  form  of  a  cross,  in  which  the  Orontes  and  Jordan  constitute  the  trimk,  the 
Leitani  and  Barada  the  arms,  all  radiating  from  the  moderately  elevated  water- 
parting  of  the  Bekaa  between  the  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon.  Near  the  point  of 
intersection  lies  the  small  closed  basin  of  the  Kefr-kuk,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Orontes,  which  is  locally  known  as  the  Nahr-el-Asi,  rises  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Anti-Libanon,  a  little  to  north  of  Baalbek,  and  its  upper  course  has  to  over- 
come many  obstructions,  causing  its  waters  to  collect  in  lakes  or  swamps.  Above 
Horus  it  thus  developes  a  large  basin,  which  covers  an  area  of  over  20  square  miles, 
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thanks  to  an  old  Roman  dam  raising  its  level  over  10  feet.  Farther  down  it  also 
expands  below  Hamah  into  riverain  marshes,  the  remains  of  another  lake  formed 
by  an  embankment  near  Apamea  (Kalat-el-Medik).  Even  in  its  lower  course, 
between  Antiochia  and  the  coast,  the  Orontes  falls  in  rapids  over  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  rocky  barrier,  which  formerly  caused  it  to  fill  a  large  lacustrine  basin,  now 
an  undulating  plain  w^*h  a  central  depression  still  known  as  the  Ak-Deniz,  or 
"  White  Sea."  This  marshy  and  sedgy  tract,  the  haunt  of  myriads  of  waterfowl, 
stretches  north-east  of  Antiochia  to  the  southeiTi  foot  of  Amanus,  and  is  fed  by  the 
Nahr-Afrin,  the  Eara-su,  and  a  few  other  streams.    "  ' 

The  space  between  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates  systems  is  a  region  of  closed  basins, 
such  as  those  of  the  Koveik  (Kwaik),  flowing  southwards  to  Aleppo  from  near 

Fig.  164.— Lake  Yamvnbh  AND  Kahb-Ibuahim. 
Soslo  1 :  400.000. 
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Aintab,  and  the  parallel  Nahr-ed-Bahab,  which  expands  into  the  great  Sebkha,  or 
saline  lagoon  of  Jabul.  The  river  of  Damascus,  the  ancient  Chrysorhoas,  or 
"  Golden  Stream,"  also  loses  itself  in  marshes.  Formed  by  two  headstreams  rising 
east  and  west  of  the  Jebel-Zebdani  in  the  Anti-Libanon  range,  it  escapes  from  the 
hills  through  deep  ravines  down  to  thr  ^ilains,  where  it  joins  a  more  copious  stream 
flowing  from  the  fathomless  lakelet  of  El-Fijeh.  Formerly  the  pure  waters  of  this 
basin  were  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  Damascus.  At  present  they  join  the  more 
turbid  Chrysorhoas,  and  after  ramifying  into  numerous  irrigation  canals  the  waters 
are  again  collected  in  a  common  system  of  marshy  tracts  or  lagoons.  After  a 
succession  of  wet  seasons  the  Barada  and  its  canals,  as  well  as  the  Pharphar  or 
Nahr-el-Arwad  from  Mount  Hermon,  spread  out  into  a  series  of  meres  or  "  lakes," 
described  by  Oriental  poetic  fancy  as  "  blue  sapphires  set  in  emerald  rings/'  but  in 
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reality  dreary  plains  occasionally  flooded,  but  usually  quite  dry,  and  here  and  there 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

On  the  west  slope  of  Libanon  the  streams  are  partly  fed  by  the  underground 
waters  collected  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  limestones.  Thus  above  its  junction 
with  the  Nahr-el-Arus,  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  receives  the  intermittent  Nahr-Sebti, 
the  "  Sabbatic  River  "  of  Josephus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  dry  for  six  days,  and 
to  flow  only  on  the  seventh,  which  falls,  according  to  the  Jews  on  Saturday, 
according  to  the  Mohammedans  on  Friday.  But  its  channel  is  generally  flooded 
every  third  day.  Farther  south  the  Nahr-Eadisha,  or  "  Holy  River,"  receives 
similar  supplies  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Libanon,  while  the  more  copious  Nahr- 

Fig.  165.— GoROB  OF  THB  Nahr-el-Leitami. 
■  Soale  1 :  400,000. 
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Ibrahim  flows  for- a  long  distance  below  the  surface.  Its  headstream  rises  on  the 
eastern  slope  in  a  lakelet  near  the  village  of  Tanumeh,  and  after  winding  through 
a  series  of  subterranean  fissiu'es,  reappears  intermittently  on  the  western  slope 
about  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  After  emerging  from  the  Afka  cavern,  the 
Nahr-Ibrahim,  or  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  4  miles 
south  of  Jebail  (Byblos). 

The  Leitani  or  Leontes,  next  to  the  Nahrel-Asi  the  largest  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean,  rises  north  of  Baalbek,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  farthest 
headstreams  of  the  Orontes.  But  its  first  permanent  feeder  springs  from  a  gorge 
in  the  Anti- Libanon  some  15  miles  to  the  south  of  Baalbek.  And  after  receiving  a 
thousand  riyulets  from  both  ranges,  the  Leitani  at  present  trends  at  a  sharp 
192 
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angle  weslwanlH  to  the  coast,  but  it  seoms  to  have  formerly  continued  its  southern 
course  to  the  Upper  Jordan  basin  above  Lake  Iluleh.  A  precipitous  blutf  on  the 
left  bank  above  the  bend  is  crowned  by  the  superb  niediaival  Castle  of  Jieaufort 
(Kalat-csb-Hhukif),  below  which  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Leitani  of  Nahr- 
Kasimiyoh,  or  "River  of  Separation."  It  discharges  on  an  average  about  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  into  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  point  a  little  over  4  miles  north  of  Tyre. 

Thk  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 

The  Jordan,  that  is,  the  "  River  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  differs  from  all  other 
streams  in  the  depth  of  its  valley  relatively  to  the  ocean  level.  Throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  course  between  the  "  Waters  of  Merom  "  and  the  Dead  Sea,  it 


Fig.  166.  — S0DRCE8  (IF  THR  JoBUAN. 
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flows  in  the  Ghor  depression,  which  is  everywhere  lower  than  the  Mediterranean, 
the  difference  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  being  scarcely  less  than  1,300 
feet.  The  Ghor  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Bekaa,  although  at  the 
point  of  junction  west  of  Hermon  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  valley  is 
changed  from  north-east  and  south-west  to  due  north  and  south.  Like  the  other 
Syrian  rivers,  the  Jordan  is  assumed  to  take  its  rise  where  it  becomes  a  permanent 
stream.  Hence,  although  occasionally  sending  down  a  considerable  volume,  the 
upper  torrents  springing  in  the  Wady-et-Teim,  an  advanced  valley  of  Mount 
Hermon,  are  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Jordan  system.  The  true  source  is 
a  copious  perennial  spring  near  Hasbeya,  whence  the  Nahr-el-Hasbani,  or  western 
Jordan,  flows  southwards  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  in  the  surrounding  lavas. 
Some  15  miles  farther  south  the  Tell-el-Kadi  bluff  gives  rise  to  an  extJOfliely 
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copious  spring,  which  when  joined  by  another  from  above,  becomes  the  Nahr-el- 
Leddan,  or  Central  Jordan,  about  the  northern  limit  of  Palestine  proper.  For  Tell- 
el-Kadi  appears  to  be  the  eminence  on  which  formerly  stood  the  city  of  Dan,  on  the 
very  border  of  the  "  Promised  Land,"  and  Leddan  is  doubtless  a  modified  form  of 
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Ed-Dan,  or  "  River  of  Dan."  Lastly,  a  third  and  still  more  famous,  although  less 
copious  Jordan,  rises  more  to  the  east  in  the  Banias  gorge,  whence  it  flows  south- 
westwards  in  a  channel  whose  banks  are  fringed  with  the  oleander  and  strewn 
with  ruins.  Here  a  chapel  of  St.  George  has  succeeded  a  temple  of  Augustus, 
which  had  been  itself  preceded  by  an  older  sanctuary. 
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The  three  heiidHtreams  uniting  in  a  common  channel  about  6  miles  l)elow  Tell- 
el-Kadi,  continue  their  winding  courso  southwardn  to  a  broud  vuUey,  where  they 
soon  diwippour  in  a  forest  of  papyrus  reeds,  merging  further  on  in  the  shallow  basin  of 
the  "  Waters  of  Morom,"  now  known  as  the  Bahr-el-IIuleh.  According  to  the 
English  survey,  this  basin  is  only  G  or  7  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  beyond 
this  point  the  decline  is  so  rapid  that  at  Luke  Tiberius,  24  miles  farther  south,  the 
river  is  already  (390  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  lacustrine  cavity  itself 
is  830  feet  deeper  still,  although  its  mean  depth  is  not  more  than  135  feet.  This 
ancient  Sea  of  Galileo,  or  Genezureth,  covers  a  space  of  about  700  squure  miles,  but 
was  formerly  fur  more  extensive,  as  is  evident  from  the  old  shingly  beaches  left  by 
the  subsiding  waters  on  the  surrounding  terraced  lands.  The  highest  of  these 
beaches  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it  appears  to  have 
at  one  time  communicated  through  the  Esdruelon  pluin.  Since  its  severance  from 
the  sea,  Tiberius  has  becom?  a  fresh-water  basin,  while  of  its  fauna  many  represent 
intermediate  species  between  those  of  fresh  and  saline  waters.  As  in  the  days  of 
the  fishers  of  Nazareth,  the  riverain  population  still  capture  large  quantities  of  fish, 
although  but  few  boats  are  now  seen  on  the  lake. 

About  G  miles  below  Tiberias  the  Jordan  is  crossed  by  a  solitary  bridge,  beyond 
which  it  continues  its  uniform  descent  through  the  Ghor  depression  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  In  this  section  of  its  course,  about  63  miles  altogether,  there  is  a  toial 
fall  of  660  feet,  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  distance.  But  before  reaching 
the  lake  it  expunds  into  sluggish  shallows  fordable  at  a  little  distance  above  its 
mouth,  through  which  it  discharges  a  volume  roughly  estimated  at  from  1,000  to 
2,350  cubic  feet  per  second, 

The  Dead  Sea,  so  named  by  the  early  Christians  in  probable  allusion  to  the 
biblical  legend  of  cities  engulfed  in  its  depths,  deserves  the  title  from  the  arid 
and  lifeless  aspect  of  its  shores,  its  heavy  waters,  and  dreary  surroundings.  Its 
area  may  be  estimated  at  about  370  square  miles,  its  level  at  1,310  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  greatest  depth,  near  the  north-east  coast,  at  1,330  feet. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  its  level  has  risen,  and  the  mean  depth  is 
now  about  1,100  feet  north  of  the  Lisan  peninsular,  a  small  rocky  ridge  connected 
by  a  tongue  of  sand  with  the  Moab  coast.  The  circular  gulf  south  of  this  promon- 
tory is  nowhere  more  than  14  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  volume  of  the  lake  is 
probably  about  120,000,000,000  cubic  yards,  or  about  twice  that  of  Geneva  ;  but, 
like  Tiberias,  it  was  formerly  of  far  greater  extent.  Roimd  the  whole  basin  stretch 
at  various  altitudes  shingly  terraces,  which  are  evidently  old  beaches,  and  which 
contain  the  shells  of  species  still  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  west  side  no 
less  than  nine  such  terraces  occur,  the  chief  of  which,  consisting  partly  of 
bituminous  strata,  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Ghor  Valley,  while  the  highest 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  study  of  these  beaches 
naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  the  Dead  Sea,  together  with  Lake  Tiberias  and  the 
whole  of  the  Ghor  depression,  formed  at  one  time  a  marine  gulf  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  Strait  of  Esdraelon.  But  the  southern  depression 
continuing  the  Ghor  Valley  towards  the  Red  Sea  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  com- 
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municiUHl  with  the  Gulf  of  Akubah.  from  which  it  i«  Bcpamted  l.y  n  riclKO  HOO  feet 

above  nea  level.  ^     ,  c,       •     t  n 

Even  «lH,ut  the  nmuth  of  the  Jonlan  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  .k  fully  one- 
sixth  heavier  than   fre^h-water.*     It  mipiK.rtn  the  hun.an  IkhIv.   leave-  a  .hght 
saline  coating  on  objects  plunged  into  it, 
dep«mitH  crystals  on  the  nhore,  and  has  so 
nearly  reached  the  point  of  saturation  thot 
it  scarcely  diwjolves  the  base  of  a  suit  hill 
skirting  the  south-east  coast.     But  the  Dead 
Sea  irt  distinguished  even  less  by  its  great 
abundance  of  salt  than  by  its  extreme  rich- 
ness in  chloride  ond  bromide  of  magnesium, 
which   has  been   attributed  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  all  the  fishes  and  other 
animals  inhabiting  its  affluents.     The  crus- 
taceans and   insects  carried    down    by  the 
Jordan  perish  on  reaching  the  lake,  which, 
unlike  marine  basins,  is  quite  destitute  of 
iodine  and  phosphorous.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  abounds  in  bituminous  substances,  whence 
its  ancient  name  of  the  "  Lacus  Asphaltites." 
The    large    masses    of    bitumen,   howeyer, 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  floating  on  the 
surface  are  p^w  rarely  Been.     The  naphtha 
springs  which  probably  exist  at  the  bottom 
seem  to  indicate  geological  formations  anala- 
gous  to  those  of  the  bituminous  districts  in 
West  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.     But  there 
are  no  traces  of  recent  volcanic  action,  or 
of  anything  to  justify  the  hypothesis  of  an 
ei-uption  which  some  four  thousand    years 
ago  destroyed  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and  three 
other  cities  in  the  district.     The  sites  of  the 
cities  themselves  have  also  been  sought  for 
in  vain.  Nor  are  the  fruits  fair  to  behold, 
bitter  to  taste,  peculiar  to  this  basin ;  some, 
like  the  ilex,  belonging  to  the  flora  of  Asia 
Minor,  others  to  those  of  Yemen  and  Nubia. 

The  Arish,  whose  lower  course  forms  the  ^ 

frontier  between   the  Turkish   province  of  \^    ; 

Syria  and  the  Khedive's  possessions,  is  represented  on  the  maps  as  draimng  a 
basin  some  10.000  square  miles  in  extent.     In  reality  it  is  a  mere  system  of  mostly 
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BOO  to  1.780 
Feet. 


1,380  7Mt  and 
upward!. 

_^^  12  Mile*. 


•  Mean  specific  weight  of  sea-water 
1,162  ;  on  the  beach :  1,266. 


1,027  ;  of  the  Red  Sea,  1,033 ;  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  surface 
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dry  wiitcrcourHOM,  wIuto  thorc  Ih  ubundtiut  ovidonco  of  r»on«ivo  tTonive  action  in 
former  gcolo^icid  tiinoH.  Fur  more  important  i' .  luuju  ocouiionrUy  HuNhixl 
wiidicN  arc  fh«(  |M'rniun«uit  HpringN,  Hurh  uh  thow  of  Aj.  .'?«>•,  »ji'  t'lo  "  Fountainn  of 
MoiwsB,"  which  Ijuvc  th«>ir  wmrcc  near  tho  coant,  Hf)u»e  I .'  niilcH  oant  of  Suez.  Thono 
wcUh,  which  «(UM>rdinf^  to  th«  Icf^Mid  went  formerly  fuilinc,  but  i-  i.<Icrcd  Hwe<!t  by 
the  h'lidcr  of  iMriicl,  arc  Hli^htly  thermal,  and  support  u  rich  vegetation  in  the 
surrounding  gurdenH  and  pulm-grovea, 

Climatk. — Flora  and  Fauna. 

Tn  Syria  and  PuleNtine  a  great  divernity  of  climate  itt  cautted  by  the  longitudinal 
form  of  the  land,  Rtrctching  ucroHs  nine  degnwH  of  latitude,  and  Htill  more  by  the 
differences  of  relief,  rising  in  the  Libanon  10,000  feet  above,  in  the  (ihor  depres- 
sion sinking  1,J{00  fiH?t  below,  the  Mediterranean.  While  the  Syrian  desert  and 
Sinai  resemble  the  Sahara  in  their  extremes  of  temperature,  certain  sheltered  valleys 
facing  the  Mediterranean  enjoy  a  marine  climate  varying  little  from  month  to 
month.*  The  isothermal  lines  run  nowhere  normally  east  and  west,  but  follow 
rather  the  mountain  ranges,  which  are  disposed  north  and  south,  parallel  with  the 
coast.  In  the  Ohor  they  develop  concentric  ovals  corresponding  with  the  outlines 
of  the  escarpments,  and  the  temperature  is  six  degrees  higher  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  than  oil  the  Jerusalem  plateau.  •,    ' 

In  Syria  there  are  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  rainy,  the 
fonner  almost  absolutely  dry.  Snow  rarely  falls,  although  in  1763  most  of 
Palestine  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  people  were  frozen 
to  death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth.  The  west  and  south-west  winds  are 
the  chief  cloud-bearers,  while  the  dreaded  ahurkayeh,  or  sii-occo,  blowing  from  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  deserts,  burns  up  the  vegetation.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  winter  ruins,  the  land  becomes  parched  in  the  early  summer,  when 
all  spontaneous  vegetation  disappears  except  prickly  shrubs  and  trees.  Nor  is 
there  any  vegetable  humus  properly  so  called  in  Palestine,  where  even  the  most 
fertile  soil  is  meroly  so  much  sand  or  clay  mixed  with  disintegrated  limestone. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  land,  which  once  "  flowed  with  milk  and  honey," 
seems  to  show  that  it  formerly  enjoyed  a  more  humid  climate  than  at  present. 
The  old  writers  describe  Palestine  as  mostly  covered  with  forests,  which  have  since 
entirely  disappeared,  except  near  the  coast  and  on  some  slopes  exposed  to  the  moist 
winds.  The  arable  lands  were  also  much  more  extensive,  reaching  far  into  the 
surrounding  deserts,  where  the  traces  still  remain  of  old  plantations.  But  if  the 
atmosphere,  as  elsewhere  in  Western  Asia,  has  become  drier,  the  general  salubrity 
of  the  country  has  ut  least  remained  unimpaired.  Drainage  is  facilitated  by  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  and  fever-stricken  marshes  ore  small  in  extent,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antiochia  and  a  few  other  spots. 

The  Syrian  flora,  like  the  climate,  has  undergone  a  few  modifications.     Dates 

*    Mean  wiutor  tomperaturo  at  Jerusalem,  47°  Fah.     Summer,  76".     Rainfall,  36  inches. 
„  „  Beirut         64°  Fah.  „        81°.  „        22    „ 
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Ixive  action  in 
|oni'!ly    fluMhenl 

•'  KoiintaiuN  of 

MiiPz.     Thono 

Ij-rcd  Nwoot  by 

iUit'uni  in  the 


nro  now  riiro  in  tlio  Jericho  nnn'iH,  th«t  bon«nii  in  no  lonj^r  cultiviilr<l  on  tlio 
l)unkH  of  Iikko  (j}i>iu</iiruth,  imd  tlio  ciuItirH  of  liilNit  on  hiivo  'rMH<n  moHlly  i-cplacfd  l)y 
thi^  /It HUH  ftrnitiii.  Tim  foroHt  voj^fftiition  Iuim  rotuiiicd  itM  priinilivi'  iiMpcct  only  in 
Ronio  (liHtrictit  of  the  AniimuN,  wlioro  tlir  ^rovtm  of  otik,  Ikm-uIi,  ludar,  and  |)ino 
rosi'Mihlu  thoMO  of  tho  (Jilician  Taurus.  Tho  fauna  uIho  liaH  Ix-un  HJi^htly  clian^cd. 
MoHt  of  the  (lonuwtio  animalM  aro  infttrior  in  Hi/o  to  thoHo  of  Ania  Minor  and 
Europe.      Tho  lM>ur  and  jackal  Htill  Hurvivo,  but  tho  lion  has  diHappcured,  aiul  tho 
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panther  and  ounce  have  become  rare  in  the  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon,  The 
Syrian  bear  is  now  confined  to  the  Jebel-esh-Sheikh  and  some  other  northern 
uplands,  and  the  crocodile,  whose  presence  in  this  region  had'  been  doubted,  still 
lingers  in  the  Nahr-Zerka,  south  of  Carmei,  the  "  Flumen  Crocodilum  "  of  Pliny, 
and  in  the  Nahr-el-Falek  on  the  coast  of  Samaria.  The  Syrian  variety  is  much 
;w,  Bmaller  than  the  monster  of  the  African  rivers,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in 
length,     lae   Ghor   depression  resembles  Africa  no  less  in  its  fauna   than  its 
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climate,  and  the  fifty-eight  species  of  birds  common  to  that  continent  and  Palestine 
are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin. 


5        ! 


Inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  so-called  "  Arab  "  population  of  Syria  is  Arab  in  speech  alone,  and  really 
descends  from  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country.  So  far  from  being  exterminated 
by  the  Mussulman  conquerors,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  lands  and 
houses,  subject  only  to  the  tribute.  Although  not  compelled  to  become  Moham- 
medans, the  majority  accepted  the  new  faith,  just  as  under  the  Byzantine  regime 
they  had  accepted  Christianity.  But  Oeneath  these  outward  forms  the  Syrian  fellah 
still  clings  to  the  old  heathen  rites,  and  as  in  the  days  when  the  Hebrew  prophets 
hurled  their  malediotions  against  the  worshippers  of  the  "  high  places,"  they  have 
still  their  fetish  in  everj  large  tree  and  rocky  eminence.  The  holy  places,  the 
makam  or  "  stations,"  like  the  makom  cursed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  are  surmounted 
by  small  white  cupolas  sheltering  the  tombs  of  sheikhs  or  prophets.  But  these  very 
"  nebi,"  mostly  named  from  the  district,  are  probably  the  old  local  divinities,  and 
like  them  are  frequently  associated  in  couples.  The  ceremonial  is  the  same  as  it 
was  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  lamb  is  still  slaughtered  at  the  shrine  ;  the  holy 
rock  or  lintel  o£  the  tomb  is  still  anointed  with  henneh  ;  the  elders  of  the  village 
perform  their  solemn  dances  at  the  "  station,"  rags  and  shreds  of  cloth  are  attached 
to  every  bush,  bonfires  are  kindled  on  the  surrounding  hill-tops. 

The  an'*ient  Canaanitish  people  also  raised  megalithic  dolmens,  menhirs,  and 
stone  circles,  which  are  no  longer  met  in  Judaea,  where  they  were  demolished  by 
the  zealous  observers  of  the  law.  But  a  few  are  still  visible  in  Galilee  and  near 
Tyre,  while  many  hundreds  are  still  standing  both  in  Moab  and  the  Sinaitic 
peninsular.  They  are  still  regarded  as  altars  by  the  Arabs,  who  worship  the 
rising  sun  at  these  spots. 

Like  those  of  Anatolia,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  consist  of  two  distinct 
elements,  the  wandering  Bedouins  and  the  fellahin  settled  in  villages  and  the 
outskirts  of  the  towns.  The  former  are  diminishing  in  Palestine  proper,  where  a 
few  are  found  only  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  between  Carmel  and  Jaffa.  Beyond  the 
Jordan,  where  they  are  still  numerous,  the  chief  Bedouin  tribes  are  the  Adwan 
(11,000),  and  the  more  powerful  but  less  numerous  Beni-Sakhr,  or  "Sons  of  the 
Rocks."  In  the  Sinaitic  peninsular,  the  Towarah,  as  they  are  collectively  called, 
number  about  8,000,  and  are  supposed  to  bo  descended  from  the  Amalekites. 
Their  women,  like  those  of  the  Awans,  tattoo  the  lower  lip  in  blue,  and  trace  a  lew 
geometrical  figures  on  the  face.  Amongst  the  Bedouins,  who  appear  to  be  of 
diverse  origin,  some  gipsies  are  also  found  wandering  under  the  name  of  Nauri. 

The  Palestine  fellahin,  generally  called  Eufars  or  "  Villagers,"  are  despised  by 
the  Arabs  on  account  of  their  rude  speech  and  servile  character.  Yet  they  are 
mostly  well  made,  and  the  women  of  Narazeth  and  Bethlehem  are  renowned  for 
their  boi^uty,  which  rightly  or  wrongly  is  attributed  to  a  mixture  of  European 
ele^^ent8.     In  some  districts  women  taken  in  adultery  are  still  stoned,  and  leprosy 
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prevails  amongst  the  rural  classes  as  it  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  urban 
population,  although  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  type,  is  di  tinguished  by  certain 
characteristic  traits — regular  features  but  rather  too  broud,  well-shaped  nose 
almond  ej  as,  slightly  prominent  lips,  animated  expression.  They  are  universally 
described  as  an  extremely  intelligent  and  highly  gifted  people,  worthy  of  their 
Phoenician  ancestors,  and  after  long  ages  of  servitude  still  full  of  national  life  and 
energy.  They  show  a  natural  capacity,  especially  for  trade,  and  numbers  of  Syrian 
merchants  are  settled  in  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  even  in  America 
and  Scandinavia.  Their  chief  defects  are  a  disregard  for  truth,  expressed  in  the 
national  saying,  "  Lying  is  the  salt  of  man,"  and  an  intolerable  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency.  Every  town,  however,  is  distinguished  by  special  characteristics, 
indicated  or  exaggerated  by  such  local  sayings  as,  "  Halebi,  chelehi ;  Shami, 
shumi!"  "Aleppo  folk  slaves,  Damascus  all  knaves!"  Owing  to  their  constant 
commercial  relations  with  Mecca,  the  people  of  Damascus  are  the  most  Arab  of  all 
Syrians,  and  here  Arabic  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity,  although  the  old  Syriac 
still  survives  in  the  district. 

^       tf  '    '         The  Ansameh — Dkuzes  and  Maronites. 


The  highlanders  along  the  north  coast  between  the  Gulf  of  Alexaudretta  and 
the  Nahr-el-Kebir,  known  as  Nosairi  (''Little  Christians"),  or  more  properly 
Ansarieh,  are  variously  estimated  at  from  1'20,000  to  180,000.  They  are  shepherds 
on  the  hills,  labourers  on  the  plains,  but  aU  keep  aloof  from  their  neighbours, 
although  they  now  speak  Arabic,  and  in  the  towns  call  themselves  Mohammedans 
to  escape  persecution.  But  in  secret  they  practice  a  special  cult,  the  "  mystery  of 
the  gods,"  supposed  to  have  been  orally  revealed,  and  consisting  of  a  Manichsean 
form  of  Christianity  based  on  Sabaism.  But  the  different  ashair,  or  tribes,  do  not 
all  profess  the  same  dogmas,  whence  the  contradictory  statements  of  writers  who 
describe  their  practices.  Most  of  them  are  said  to  worship  a  "  Quintinary,"  or 
deity  of  five  persons,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  trees,  and  especially  before 
the  "  two  princes  of  the  bees,"  that  is,  the  sun  and  moon.  Women  are  held  to  be 
essentially  impure,  for  "  God,"  they  say,  "  created  the  demons  with  the  sins  of  man, 
but  woman  with  the  sins  of  the  demons."  Hence  she  is  viler  than  the  devil  himself, 
and  has  not  even  the  right  to  pray.  The  practice  of  deforming  children's  heads  by 
bandages  is  very  common  amongst  the  Ansarieh,  many  of  whom  are  distinguished 
by  their  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  Druzes,  numbering  probably  about  100,000,  occupy  the  south  Libanoa. 
valleys  and  Hermon,  but  are  gradually  moving  eastwards  to  the  Hauran  uplands. 
Here  they  verge  on  the  steppe,  where  they  have  contracted  alliances  with  the 
Anazeh  and  Shammar  Bedouins.  While  still  nominally  subject  to  Turkey,  they 
enjoy  in  this  remote  region  a  certain  immunity  from  the  oppression  of  the  pashas, 
possess  good  arable  lands  and  pastures,  abundance  of  water,  and  a  healthy  climate, 
while  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  supply  them  with  the  materials  required  to  erect 
their  dwellings.     Like  the  Ansarieh,  they  call  themselves  Mohammedans,  but  are 
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justly  disowned  by  all  orthodox  Mussulmans.  The  "  Ed-Deruz,"  or  followers  of 
the  prophet  Mohammed  Ed-Derazi,  profess  an  extremely  intricate  system,  in  which 
metaphysical  subtleties  are  blended  with  Shiah  doctrines  and  older  Gnostic  and 
Mazdian  remini.scences.     The  sect  was  founded  by  a  Persian  sage  about  the  middle 

of  the  tenth  century,  while  Hamza, 
Fig.  i70.-lNHAmTANT8  OF  Syria.  ^^^^^^^     j^.^^^-^^^    teacher,     subse- 

Soalel  :  6,660,000.  ,  j-n    A  j  J'£    J      V 

quently  modined   and    codined    its 
doctrines.    The  Druzes  regard  them- 
selves  as  "  Unitarians,"  and  their 
fundamental  dogma  is  certainly  the 
unity  of  God,  but  a  unity  often  em- 
bodied in  human  form.    One  of  these 
divine  incarnations  was  Ali ;   ano- 
ther   the    terrible   Caliph    Hakim, 
whose  folly  and  cruelties  are  still 
legendary  among  the  Mussulmans, 
and  the  last  was  Hamza,  the  "  Cen- 
tre of  the   Circle."      He  was  the 
light  of  which  Mohammed  was  the 
shade,  for  the  birth  of  every  dis- 
ciple of  evil  is  balanced  by  a  disciple 
of  good.       And  thus  goes  on  the 
everlasting  struggle  between  the  two 
principles,   a  ceaseless   warfare,  in 
which  the  Druzes  and  the  countlsss 
followers  of  "  Gog  and  Magog  "  re- 
present the  host  of  the  Lord.     The 
number  of  souls  having  been  fixed 
from  all  eternity,  they  pass  endlessly 
from  body  to  body,  renewing  the 
contest  in  each  successive  existence. 
"The  soul   is  like  a  fluid  poured 
out    from    vessel    to    vessel ; "    its 
destiny  ia  pre-ordained,  and  the  con- 
tract between  God  and  the  elect  is 
deposited  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.     On  the  Last  Day  Hakim 
will   entrust  his  sword  to   Hamza, 
that   he  may  achieve  the   triumph 
true  raligion,  and  distribute  rewards  and  penalties.     Much  of  this  doctrine 
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is  esoteric,  veiled  from  the  profane  by  formulas,  signs,  and  numbers,  the  key  to  which 
is  held  only  by  the  okka/,  or  *'■  initiated."  Sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  against 
anyone  revealing  the  mysterious  rites,  which  are  celebrated  before  a  sacred  calf  set 
up  on  the  "  high  places." 
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The  first  moral  precepts  inculcated  to  the  Druzes  are  truth  and  brotherhood, 
all  owing  one  to  another  the  natural  duty  of  voracity  and  acts  of  good-will.  The 
same  obligation  does  not  exist  towards  strangers,  who  may  even  be  justly  killed,  if 
their  death  bo  necessary  for  the  national  cause.  Nevertheless  the  Druzes  are 
distinguished  above  all  their  neighbours  for  great  uprightness,  dignity  of  manners, 
lasting  friendships,  and  unaffected  speech.  They  are  generally  very  frugal,  dressed 
with  taste  but  without  display,  discreet  of  tongue,  and  courteous,  saluting  each 
other  with  the  title  of  skeikh.  Being  the  elect  of  the  Lord,  they  consider  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  be  better  than  others.  Nowhere  in  the  East  are  women  more  respected 
by  the  men,  who  concede  to  them  equal  rights  in  marriage  and  tenure  of  property. 
In  instruction  they  are  generally  even  superior,  nearly  all  being  able  at  least  to 
read  and  write,  and  forming  part  of  the  initiated  class.  Monogamy  is  strictly 
observed,  and  the  family  is  restricted  by  custom  to  four  and  two  children  for  the 
wealthy  and  poor  respectively.  The  political  influence  of  the  Druzes  greatly 
exceeds  the  limits  of  the  tribe,  and  such  is  their  valour  that  in  equal  combat  they 
hold  victory  over  any  foe  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Amongst  the  subjects  of 
their  emirs  are  peasants  of  various  sects,  all  of  whom  are  treated  with  great 
tolerance.  ;:  ; 

One  of  these  non-Christian  sects  are  the  Metuali,  who  live  in  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  in  Coele-Syria  and  surrounding  valleys,  and  who  are  everywhere  noted  for 
their  extreme  exclu8^|^B.  They  are  Shiahs,  who,  like  the  Iranian  Mussulmans, 
have  a  special  venenR^Ffor  the  Caliph  Ali,  ranking  him  with  or  even  above 
Mohammed  himself.  On  all  their  wanderings  they  carry  about  a  handful  of 
Persian  soil,  would  regard  themselves  as  polluted  by  contact  with  a  heretic,  whether 
Sunni  or  Christian,  and  brerxk  the  vessel  used  by  a  stranger.  >  - 

Farther  north,  in  the  hills  between  Homs  and  Tripoli,  dwell  the  Ismailians  or 
Bathenians,  a  sect  that  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Hashishim,  or 
"  Assassins,"  the  Seyids  of  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  enthroned  in  his 
stronghold  of  Alamut  in  the  heart  of  the  Elburz  range.  Like  those  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia,  the  Syrian  highlands  have  long  been  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
religions.  Ou  the  open  plains  and  plateaux  unity  of  faith  prevails,  while  diversity 
of  worship  is  i'ostpred  ly  the  inequalities  of  the  relief  in  hilly  districts. 

The  Maronites,  who  notwithstanding  the  original  difference  of  their  rites  and 
dogmas,  are  now  attached  to  the  Latin  Church,  are  one  of  the  chief  Christian 
communities  protected  by  the  physical  character  of  their  mountain  homes.  Fimdy 
consolidated  in  one  natioi.ality,  they  are  concentrated  mainly  along  the  western 
slope  of  Libanon,  between  the  xiahr-el-Kelb,  which  reaches  the  coast  a  little  north 
of  Beirut,  and  the  Nahr-el-Barid,  which  flows  from  the  northern  spur  of  Libanon. 
Some  of  their  groups  reside  also  in  the  Ansarieh  country,  in  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
where  they  find  support  in  the  Catholic  communities,  and  lastly  in  Cyprus,  where 
a  few  of  the  old  Maronite  settlers  still  survived.  So  named  from  the  patriarch 
Marou,  founder  of  their  Chuvoh  in  the  seventh  century,  they  became  later  on  the 
natural  tidies  of  the  Crusaders  against  Islam,  and  their  doctrines  thus  became 
gradMtiily  a:isimilated  to  that  of  the  strangers  whom  they  followed  to  the  battlefield. 
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In  1215  they  recognised  papal  authority,  and  from  that  time  they  have  been 
considered  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Western  Catholics.  8ome  of  their 
families  even  bear  European  narues,  pointing  at  a  probable  intermingling  of  Frank 
elements  during  the  time  of  the  crusades.  They  show  with  pride  two  letters  from 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  promising  them  the  constant  aid  of  France,  and  during 
the  present  century  they  have  always  regarded  themselves  as  the  "  French  of  the 
Libanon."  Hence  the  extreme  importance  taken  by  the  "  Maronite  Question  "  in 
the  diplomatic  contests  in  the  East.  In  virtue  of  the  treaties,  the  pasha  of  the 
Libanon  must  be  a  Christian,  and  as  Franco  protects  the  Maronites,  the  English 
extend  their  patronage  to  the  Druzes.  Then  the  local  feuds  fomented  by  foreign 
residr>Tits  and  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  glad  to  divide  and  ride,  broke  out  into 
open  war  and  massacre.  In  1860  thirteen  thousand  Christians  were  butchered  in 
the  Libanon  and  neighbouring  districts,  and  although  the  Druzes  were  accused  of 
these  wholesale  atrocities,  the  chief  perpetrators  were  the  regular  and  irregular 
Turkish  troops.  Attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  heaps  of  slain,  the  ounces,  hyaenas, 
and  wolves  resumed  possession  of  the  land,  which  remained  a  prey  to  chaos  till 
tranquility  was  restored  by  French  intervention. 

Amongst  the  Maronites  the  clergy  are  very  powerful.  Over  a  fourth  of  the 
soil  belongs  to  the  Church ;  at  least  200  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  usually 
disposed  in  couples  side  by  side,  are  scattered  over  the  Libanon  valleys.  The 
priests  marry,  but  if  loft  widowers  cannot  take  a  second  wife.  They  are  elected  by 
the  monks,  as  are  also  thr  bishops,  who  in  their  turn  nominate  the  batrak,  or 
patriarch,  under  reserve  of  papal  approval.  Mass  is  said  in  Syriac,  a  language 
understood  neither  by  the  clergy  nor  the  people.  A  great  many  Maronites  learn 
French  and  speak  it  fluently,  but  seldom  study  the  literature,  their  ambition  being 
usually  limited  to  the  offices  of  dragoman  (interpreter)  or  corresponding  clerk. 
Those  engaged  in  trade  display  little  enterprise,  generally  confining  themselves  to 
local  or  retail  business.  The  mass  of  the  people  remain  tillers  of  the  land,  without 
energy  or  higher  inspirations.  Foreign  artists,  mostly  Greeks,  erect  and  decorate 
their  buildings ;  what  they  themselves  build  is  heavy  and  tasteless,  although  the 
Maronite  art  of  mediaeval  times  has  left  a  few  original  edifices  adorned  with  fresco 
j.iiintings.  The  Yuk  Mikail  wepvtj""  also  manufacture  some  fine  silken  fabrics, 
and  the  local  goldsmiths,  who  have  preserved  the  old  Phoenician  acd  Greek 
processes,  make  jewellery  of  a  highly  artistic  type. 


\^        ';     .  -"':  Th'    M^lkites  and  Jews. 

'X' 

Other  united  Catholics  of  pure  Arab  stock  are  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  desert  south  and  west  of  Damascus.  Immigrants  from  Yemen  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  tsubsequently  reinforced  by  colonists  from  Hejsiz  and  Nejd,  these 
"Arab  Arabs,"  as  they  call  themselves,  were  converted  to  Christianity  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  then  came  to  be  called  "  Greeks."  After  the  Arab 
conquest,  some  preserved  their  religion,  while  others  accepted,  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  who  permitted  them  to  keep  their  own  hierarchy,  and  in  their  liturgy  to 
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substitute  the  Arabic  for  the  Greek  language.  They  are  called  '*  United  Greeks," 
although  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Hellenes,  and  also  Melkites,  or  *'  Royal," 
while  their  spiritual  head,  resident  in  Damascus,  takes  the  title  of  l*atriarch  of 
Antiochia,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem.  Of  all  Asiatic  Christians  the  Melkite 
Arabs  are  the  most  respected.  Their  valour  is  unquestioned,  their  natural 
intelligence  has  been  developed  by  instruction,  they  speak  their  mother  tongue 
with  rare  purity  and  elegance,  and  through  tht .  enterprising  spirit  they  enjoy  an 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  numbers,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  100,000. 

The  Jews  are  now  strangers  in  the  land  which  belonged  to  their  forefathers, 
and  which  they  still  consider  as  their  original  home.  Poland  and  Galicia  are  the 
present  centres  of  Judaism,  and  of  6,000,000  Hebrews  scattered  over  the  world, 
scarcely  40,000  are  settled  in  the  Holy  I^aud.  In  Damascus  alone  they  form  a 
community  which  seems  to  be  descended  directly  from  an  ancient  colony.  Till 
recently  all  the  others  were  "  Maugrabines  "  or  "  Spanioles,"  that  is,  descendants 
of  the  Jews  expelled  from  Spain  by  the  Inquisition.  But  since  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  these  have  been  largely  reinforced  by  the  so-called  Ashkinazim,  or 
Jews  of  East  Europe.  According  to  the  Talmudio  tradition,  accepted  by  the 
German  Jews,  the  Messiah  will  set  up  his  throne  at  Safed.  Hence  the  new 
arrivals  have  settled  chiefly  at  the  foot  of  that  volcano.  Tiberias  also,  where  the 
Messiah  is  to  be  bom  again,  has  attracted  numerous  colonists,  while  some  thousands 
of  others  have  grouped  themselves  round  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Tiie  movement 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  late  persecutions  in  East  Europe,  and  several  agricultural 
colonies  have  recently  been  founded,  especially  on  the  Esdraelon  plain,  under  the 
shadow  of  Carmel.  Some  English  philanthropists  have  also  endeavoured  to  obtain 
for  them  the  rich  lands  of  Gilead,  beyond  the  Jordan.  Unfortunately  all  these 
attempts  were  at  first  attended  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  unhappy  refugees 
were  decimated  by  famine,  sickness,  and  hardships  of  all  sorts,  and  in  many  places 
the  immigrants  were  dispersed  or  sent  back  by  the  Turkish  Government.  Never- 
theless the  movement  must  certainly  tend  to  improve  the  social  status  of  the 
Hebrew  element  in  Palestine.  The  Sephardim  or  Spanioles,  recently  condemned 
to  wear  a  black  turban,  are  distinguished  by  their  handsome  features  and  dignified 
bearing,  but  being  less  enterprising  and  instructed  than  the  Ashkinazim,  they 
seem  fated  to  become  the  proletariate  of  the  nation. 

Transformed  to  a  battlefield  for  the  various  Christian  sects,  who  claim  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Palestine  has  in  recent  times  not  only 
received  numerous  missionaries,  but  also  several  colonies  of  European  agriculturists. 
Of  these  the  most  flourishing  are  the  Suabian  Protestants  settled  near  Jaffa  and  at 
Ehaifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  These  colonists  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
"  Templars,"  who  await  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  hope  to  be  the  first  to 
answer  his  summons  on  the  Day  of  Tiidgment.  After  many  vicissitudes,  their 
establishments,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  forwarded  by  the  mother 
country,  have  acquired  some  importance  as  industrial  and  trading  centres  for  all 
the  surrounding  districts.     They  are  gradually  losing  their  religious  character  aud 
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laying  aside  their  communistic  ideas,  and  several  of  the  colonists  have  already 
begun  to  accumulate  property  on  their  own  account.  Some  Greek  and  European 
speculators  are  also  obtaining  extensive  concessions  in  the  more  fertile  districts,  and 
one  of  them  has  bought  up  half  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  with  about  twenty 
villages.  The  land  is  thus  changing  hands  to  the  great  injury  of  the  felluhin,  and 
the  old  communes,  in  which  everyone  had  at  least  a  virtual  right  to  the  soil,  have 
already  ceased  to  exist.  The  rural  districts  are  becoming  impoverished  and  the 
villages  depopulated,  while  foreign  settlements  are  increasing  in  the  towns.  The 
land  is  also  frequently  wasted  by  famines,  when  the  peasantry  are  driven  to 
consume  wild  herbs  and  the  mallow-seed  cooked  in  oil  or  milk. 


Topography  of  Syria. 

The  Amanus  hig;hlands  are  one  of  those  regions  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard 
where  the  population  has  most  diminished.  Here  the  ancient  city  of  Isms,  where 
Alexander  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Persians,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
can  no  longer  be  identified.  Iskanderun  or  Akxandretta,  that  is,  the  "  Little 
Alexandria,"  is  nearly  abandoned  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  miasma 
from  the  surrounding  marshes  is  especially  fatal  to  Europeans.  The  latter  then 
retire  to  the  picturesque  town  of  Beilan,  which  lies  1,600  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Notwithstanding  the  sudden  gusts  that  sweep  down  from  these 
hills,  the  port  of  Alexandretta  is  one  of  the  safest  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  is  also 
the  most  conveniently  situated  to  become  the  future  terminus  of  the  projected 
railway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Euphrates  basin.  It  is  at  present  the  chief 
outport  for  the  cereals  and  other  agricultural  produce  from  the  fertile  region 
comprised  between  the  Taurus,  the  Euphrates,  and  Oron.'^s.  Caravans  of  ten 
thousand  camels  are  constantly  on  the  road  between  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta,  and 
the  exports  were  estimated  in  1882  at  over  £1,240,000. 


Aleppo. — Homs. — Hamah. 
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Akppo  or  Haleb,  the  chief  caravan  station  between  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta 
and  the  Euphrates,  is  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  stands  at  the 
converging  point  of  several  trade  routes,  and  has  also  the  advantage  of  abundant 
water  from  the  river  Koveik,  which  irrigates  an  extensive  cultivated  district  noted 
for  its  pistachio- nuts.  Aleppo,  the  ancient  Berea,  which  itself  succeeded  to  a  stiU 
more  ancient  Khalebon  or  Khalebo,  a  name  preserved  in  that  of  the  present  city,  was 
at  all  times  an  important  commercial  mart.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  of  the  sea  route  to  India,  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
emporiums  in  the  world.  It  had  a  very  large  population,  even  down  to  the  year 
1822,  when  over  half  its  inhabitants  perished  in  an  earthquake  of  almost  unprece- 
dented violence.  From  that  disaster  it  never  quite  recovered,  and  even  declined  in 
prosperity  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  a 
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portion  of  its  traffic.  Although  two-thirdu  of  its  citi/cnR  are  Mohunuiu'dans  of 
Arabic  speech,  the  population  is  otherwise  of  a  very  motley  dowcription,  inttluding 
Anneniuns  and  other  ChristiaiiM,  Jews,  Ansuriohs,  and  Druzes,  who  ,ire  nuiM(>rouH, 
especially  in  the  outskirts,  whilo  hundreds  of  Circassians,  expelled  from  liulguria, 
hove  also  found  a  refuge  here. 

The  city  properly  so  culled,  enclosed  within  ramparts  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  intersected  by  narrow  streets,  some  of  which  are  completely  roofed  in  by 
the  projecting  upper  storeys  of  the  opposite  houses.  In  the  centre  of  the  most 
closely  built  quarter  stands  un  artificial  eminence  about  200  feet  high,  whose  steep 
slopes  are  faced  with  a  regular  coating  of  huge  blocks.  On  this  mound  stood  the 
citadel  which  held  out  against  the  Crusaders  in  1124.  Although  since  then  ruined 
by  the  ravages  of  time  and  earthquakes,  the  fortress  still  presents  un  imposing 
appearance,  with  its  broud  square  towers,  posterns,  flanking-turrets,  and  bastions. 
As  u  stronghold  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  fortified  burrucks  erected  beyond  the 
wulls  by  Ibruhim  Pasha,  ^  ich  afford  accommodation  for  us  mnny  us  tun  thousand 
men.     In  medical  rcco'  .s  Syrian  city  is  well  known  for  the  cutaneous  eruption 

known  as  the  "  Aleppo  i>  .tton."  This  distemper,  however,  from  which  few  of  the 
inhabitants  escape,  and  which  even  attacks  the  dogs  and  cuts,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Aleppo,  but  also  prevails  in  Orfa,  Bagdad,  and  many  other  places,  especially  in  the 
south  of  Persia. 

In  the  upper  Orontes  basin  the  chief  place  is  the  ancient  Umesaa,  a  name 
surviving  in  its  modern  form  of  Horns.  Like  Aleppo,  it  owes  its  origin  to  trade, 
for  here  converge  the  natural  highways  following  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  and 
connecting  the  Mediten-anean  transversely  with  the  Palmyra  oasis  and  the 
Euphrates  through  the  Nahr-el-  Kebir  Valley.  The  breach  formed  by  this  river 
between  the  Amanus  and  Libanon  rr.nge8  marks  the  line  that  must  be  followed  by 
the  future  railway  destined  to  run  from  the  coast  at  Tripoli  to  the  Euphrates  basin. 
At  present  over  ten  thousand  camels  pass  along  this  route  to  Tripoli  during  the 
month  of  August,  after  the  harvest.  Horns,  like  Aleppo  and  most  other  Syrian 
towns  between  the  hills  and  the  Euphrates,  is  commanded  by  an  artificial  mound 
surmounted  by  old  and  crumbling  fortifications.  Even  of  its  mediaeval  structures 
but  few  traces  now  remain,  while  of  those  dating  from  pagan  times  nothing  but 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  Not  a  vestige  is  now  to  be  seen  of  the  sumptuous 
temple  consecrated  to  the  sun,  whose  priests  ranked  as  kings,  taking  their  seat  with 
Heliogabalus  on  the  imperial  throne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Homs  was  a  very  small  place,  but  has  since  then  acquired  considerable  importance 
as  an  industrial  centre.  Besides  the  silks  interwoven  with  gold  threads  for  which 
it  was  always  noted,  it  now  produces  coarse  cottons  and  other  fabrics  retailed 
throughout  Syria  and  amongst  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  The  raw  silks  from  the 
Ansarieh  highlands  no  longer  sufficing  for  the  local  demand,  it  imports  this  produce 
from  distant  lands,  exporting  its  manufactured  goods  especially  to  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  1883  its  four  thousand  looms  employed  as  many  as  twelve 
thousand  hands,  and  yielded  about  £240,000  worth  of  textile  fabrics.  Lying  on 
the  verge  of  the  Syrian  desert,  Homs  is  crowded  with  Bedouins  during  market- 
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days,  and  the  Aral)  tribes  encampwl  in  the  vicij  iiy  have  recently  been  reinforced 
by  Homo  Cin^aHHian  iniinigraiitM. 

South- went  of  Honis  and  al)ove  the  lake  traverstsd  by  tJie  OroiiteM,  liieut. 
Conder  has  discovered  on  the  isolated  eminence  of  Tell-Nebi-Mendeh  some 
extensive  ruins,  which  he  identifies  with  Kadcnh,  the  "  Holy  City  "  of  the  ancient 
Hittites,  where  in  the  year  llUil  of  the  old  era  Ramses  II.  gained  the  great  victory 
represented  in  the  Itamcsseum  of  Thebes.  A  mill  near  the  mound  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kadesh  ;  but  the  marbles  of  the  old  temples  and  sarcophagi  have  lately 
been  brokmi  up  and  employe<I  in  the  construction  of  some  sugar  works.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  deep  chasm,  the  womlsm  of  u  copious  spring,  and,  according  to  a 

local  Mohamme<lan  tradition, 
the  spot  whence  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge  burst  forth.  A 
square  eminence  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake  is  known  as 
"  Noah's  Ark." 

Uamah,  standing  on  \x\i\x 
sides  of  the  Orontes  some  28 
miles  to  the  north  of  Horns, 
is  also  a  venorablt  f.ity.  Its 
very  name  differs  but  little 
from  that  which  it  bore  some 
four  thousand  years  ago,  when 
the  Israelites  entered  the 
Promised  Land.  Seen  from 
the  neighbouring  heights,  it 
seems  divided  into  several 
quarters  by  the  gardens  and 
orchards,  forming  brood  ver- 
dant spaces  between  its  groups 
of  white  houses.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes  it  presents 
a  still  more  striking  appearance, 
with  its  green  terraces  and  the  enormous  wheels  of  its  chain -pumps,  some  of  which 
have  diameters  of  over  70  feet.  The  great  depth  of  the  channel  through  which 
the  Nahr-el-Asi  flows  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  these  heavy  hydraulic 
works  to  raise  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  gardens.  Even  so  irriga- 
tion is  BO  difHcult  and  expensive,  that  the  riverain  population  mostly  restrict 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  so-called  zhors,  or  "  narrows,"  that  is,  the  strip 
of  land  fringing  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  These  alluvial  tracts,  which 
average  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  which  are  extremely  fertile,  yield 
abundant  crops  of  cotton,  sesame,  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  arable 
lands  on  the  upper  plain  as  far  as  \h.e  dese:  grow  barley  and  wheat  of  prime 
quality,  and  these  cereals  are  largely  exported.     The  industries  of  Hamah,  much 
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inferior  to  those  of  Horns,  are  limited  mainly  to  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  employing 
about  three  thousand  weavers,  and  representing  an  annual  yield  of  £40,000. 

Hamah  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  epigraphy,  thanks  to  the  inscrip- 
tions discovered  by  Burckhardt  in  1812  on  some  basalt  blocks  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  bazaar,  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Constantinople.  Subsequent 
discoveries  made  in  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  have  shown  that  these 
hitherto  undeciphered  hieroglyphical  writings  were  due  to  the  Hittite  people, 
whose  sacred  city  was  situated  farther  south,  near  Lake  Kades.  The  two  recently 
dismantled  towns  of  Massiad  and  Kadmua,  standing  on  spurs  of  the  Ansaryeh 
range  south-west  of  Hamah,  are  the  religious  centres  of  the  sect  of  the  "  Assassins." 

North  of  Hamah  the  population  is  thinly  scattered  over  the  Orontes  Valley,  where 
unhealthy  swamps  alternate  with  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  gorges.  The 
Aleppo  highways  run  east  of  the  hills  skirting  the  river  on  a  slightly  undulating 
plateau  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,150  to  1,300  feet.  Here  several  caravan  stations 
in  the  midst  of  corn-fields  have  grown  into  considerable  centres  of  population. 
Such  are  Maarah-en-Noaman,  Sermin,  Riha,  and  Edlip  or  Idlip,  which  last  is  a 
flourishing  place  surrounded  by  rich  arable  lands,  and  possessing  some  large  soap 
and  weaving  factories.  This  part  of  Syria  is  especially  noted  for  its  numerous 
remains  of  Christian  architecture,  dating  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  era. 
El-Barah,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  south-east  of  Riha,  may  be  compared  to 
Pompeii,  so  admirably  preserved  are  its  churches,  villas,  tombs,  and  other  structures. 
In  some  of  the  dwellings  the  windows,  floors,  and  ceilings  of  the  apartments  are 
almost  intact ;  the  inscriptions  are  perfectly  legible,  and  the  doors,  formed  of  a 
single  slab,  still  turn  on  their  hinges.  At  Dana,  on  the  road  between  Aleppo  and 
Antiochia,  may  be  seen  the  finest  Roman  tomb  in  Syria,  the  date  of  which,  324  a.d., 
has  been  deciphered  by  M.  de  Vogue. 

In  the  vast  triangular  space  comprised  between  Aleppo,  Hamah,  and  Antiochia 
are  found  the  remains,  if  not  of  "  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cities,"  as  asserted 
by  the  Arabs,  at  least  of  over  a  hundred  Christian  towns  dating  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  century,  and  still  almost  intact.  But  for  the  earthquakes,  which  have 
here  and  there  rent  the  walls  and  caused  the  roofs  to  fall  in,  nothing  would  be 
missing  except  the  "Woodwork  carried  off  by  the  builders  of  more  recent  cities. 
The  removal  of  the  basalts  and  other  hard  materials,  drawn  from  the  quarries  of 
the  district,  would  have  been  too  troublesome  and  expensive. 


ANTIOf  ;H1A— RUAD — TRIPOLI.  "  ij     f     v 

Below  the  great  gorge  of  the  Orontes,  and  beyond  the  point  where  it  sweeps 
round  the  Jebel-Kosseir,  the  gate  of  inner  Syria  was  formerly  guarded  by  the 
mighty  city  of  Antiochia,  which  for  a  time  ranked  next  to  Rome  and  Alexandria 
as  the  largest  metropolis  in  the  world.  Its  site  had  been  admirably  chosen,  near 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Gulf  of  Cilicia  penetrates 
farthest  inland,  and  at  the  converging  point  of  three  great  national  highways. 
One  of  these  runs  obliquely  across  Anatolia  to  the  Bosphorus ;  another  follows  the 
128 
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Syrian  and  Palestine  seaboard  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  while  the  third  reaches  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  through  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  here  describes  a 
vast  curve  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  nature  itself  points  out 
thi.s  spot  as  a  great  centre  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  surrounding  peoples. 
Flence  at  two  distinct  epochs,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  era,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  Antiochia  became  one  of  the  most  commercial  emporiums  in 
the  world.  In  those  days  the  Syrian  capital  became  the  chief  mart  for  the  costly 
products  of  India,  and  here  thousands  of  artisans  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  rich  textiles  known  throughout  the  West  as  Antiochia  cloth. 

But  the  district  was  a  great  focus  of  underground  disturbances,  and  few  cities 
have  suffered  more  from  disastrous  earthquakes.  Probably  the  most  terrific  on 
record  occurred  in  the  year  115  a.d.,  when  as  many  as  260,000  human  beings  are 
said  to  have  been  crushed  beneath  her  ruined  edifices.  The  city  was  again  over- 
whelmed in  583,  when  the  survivors  were  unable  to  recognise  their  dwellings  amid 
the  universal  chaos,  and  even  during  the  present  century  it  was  half  destroyed  in 
1822  and  again  in  1872.  It  suffered  also  from  numerous  sieges,  such  as  that  of 
1098,  when  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Bohemond.  Thus  the  capital  of  the  Seleucides 
has  preserved  few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour,  and  even  the  ramparts  raised  by 
the  Norman  Crusaders  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  Egyptian  troops  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  used  the  materials  in  the  construction  of  their  barracks.  The  walls, 
formerly  flanked  by  three  hundred  towers,  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  and 
then  ascend  the  slope  of  the  southern  hills,  where  stood  a  formidable  citadel.  But 
the  vast  quadrilateral  thus  described  is  now  a  city  of  the  dead,  where  everything 
has  crumbled  to  dust.  The  flanking^towers,  however,  are  still  known  by  the  names 
they  bore  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  names  which  thus  serve  to  commemorate  the 
great  part  played  by  Antiochia  in  ecclci^iastical  history.  Here  was  born  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  and  this  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  great  patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
Church.  •-'.;■ 

The  present  town  of  Antakiek,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure,  is  almost  lost  amid  the  surrounding  gardens  and 
orchards.  Seen  from  the  encircling  hills,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
Eastern  cemeteries  where  every  grave  has  its  cjrpress,  as  here  every  house  has  its 
mulberry,  plantain,  or  fig-tree.  Antakieh  is  gradually  recovering  some  of  its  former 
importance  as  a  centre  of  the  export  .trade  and  of  the  soap  industry.  Some 
companies  have  also  been  recently  formed  for  bringing  under  cultivation  tho 
surrounding  plains,  where  the  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  still  almost  intact 
embankment  constructed  by  Justinian,  west  of  the  citadel,  across  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Onopnietes. 

West  of  Antiochia  the  Orontes  Valley,  broadening  out  in  one  place,  hemmed  in 
In  another  between  steep  rocky  walls,  elsewhere  ramifpng  into  lateral  verdant 
dales  watered  by  sparkling  rivulets,  presents  everywhere  a  charming  prospect. 
Here  the  hamlet  of  Beit-el-Ma  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Daphne,  where  stood 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  other  pagan  deities.  The  hills  enclosing  the  valley  on 
the  north  are  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel-Seiman,  or  Mount  Saint  Simeon,  and 
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the  memory  of  the  famous  "  Stylites,"  or  "  Christian  fakir,"  as  he  has  been  called, 
is  perpetuated  all  over  the  district.  The  column,  30  cubits  high,  on  which  he  lived 
and  died,  stands  to  the  north  of  Antiochia  near  the  ruins  of  Kalat-Seman,  or 
♦'  Simoon's  Castle." 

The  present  port  of  Antiochia  is  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Suedieh,  which 
lies  on  the  southern  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.     Here  the  Arab  craft  is  able  to  approach  the  shore  some  6 

Fig.  172. — Thb  Ancibnt  Tomb  of  Dana. 
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miles  to  the  south  of  the  now  choked-up  harbour  of  Seleucia.  The  roadstead  south 
of  the  Ras-el-Ehanzir  headland  has  the  advantage  of  lying  near  the  Orontes,  and 
would  become  the  natiiral  outport  of  this  fertile  basin  but  for  its  exposed  position 
on  the  coast.  At  the  foot  of  the  limestone  promontory  bounding  the  low-lying 
plain  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north,  the  ancients  had  excavated  an  artificial  harbour, 
the  disjointed  blocks  of  which  are  still  visible  on  the  beach  at  Seleucia.  This  little 
harbour  might  again  be  cleared  out,  but  it  would  be  inadequate  for  modem  shipping, 
and  long  piers  would  have  to  be  run  out  for  half  a  mile  seawards.     Even  then  the 
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approaches  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  projected  port  will  probably  be  constructed 
at  Suedieh,  near  the  river-mouth,  and  connected  with  Antiochia  by  a  railway,  the 
concession  for  which  has  already  been  granted.  The  hill  at  Seleucia  is  honey- 
combed with  graves,  and  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  interior  is  carried  across 
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Fig.  173.— ANnocKiA  and  Svrdiih. 
Soale  1 :  880,000. 
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the  cliff  through  a  series  of  cuttings  and  tunnels.     This  is  one  of  the  grandest 
works  of  the  kind  executed  by  the  ancients. 

"When  the  inhabitants  of  Antiochia  were  reckoned  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
the  chief  port  was  not  in  the  exposed  basin  of  Seleucia,  but  at  Laodicea,  which  lay 
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some  60  miles  farther  south  near  a  little  gulf  indented  with  numerous  inlets.  One 
of  these,  since  partly  filled  in,  was  spacious  and  deep  enough  to  receive  a  large 
number  of  vessels,  which  were  sheltered  by  breakwaters  and  reefs  from  the  surf. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  communication  with  the  interior  across  the 
Ansarieh  hills,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  now  called  Latakieh,  is  one  of  the  outports  of 
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Fig.  174. — Latakibh, 
Si-ale  t  :  170,000. 
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Aleppo,  and  the  seat  of  a  small  European  settlement.  It  stands  on  a  terrace  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  "  Marina  "  which  lines  the  circular  beach.  It  does  a  large  trade 
in  the  strong  tobacco  grown  in  the  neighbouring  district,  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  colour  and  a  peculiar  fragrance  caused  by  fumigation  over  cedar-wood 
braziers.  Latakieh  also  exports  cotton,  cereals,  oils,  and  fruits,  and  is  one  of  the 
ports  proposed  as  the  starting  point  of  the  Euphrates  railway,  which  would  be 
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carried  over  a  pass  in  the  Amunus  range  at  au  elevation  of  1,650  feet,  and  croBS  the 
Orontes  at  the  flourishing  town  of  Esh-Shugr. 

About  midway  between  Latakieh  and  Tripoli  lies  the  reef  or  islet  of  Rund,  the 
ancient  Arad,  or  Arrad,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  over  a  quarter  wide,  and 
crowded  with  houses.      Some  four  thousand  years  ago  this  rock  ruled  an  extensive 

kingdom,  stretching  on  the 
Fig.  176.-RUAD  AND  T0KT08A.  Ansarieh  mainland  beyond 

■  '"'■°°*'  the  hills  down  to  the  Orontes 

Valley.  "While  so  many  other 
royql  capitals  have  disap- 
peared, Arad  still  exists;  but 
although  scarcely  less  popu- 
lous than  in  the  days  of  its 
splendour,  its  only  industry 
is  sponge-fishing,  and  its 
only  monuments  are  the  re- 
mains of  its  Phoenician 
walls,  which  consist  of  huge 
blocks  resting  on  founda- 
tions cut  in  the  live  rock. 
Formerly  the  town  outgrew 
its  harrow  enclosures,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  on  the 
opposite  coast,  where  its 
ruins  may  still  be  traced 
uninterruptedly  for  a  dis- 
tance of  9  miles.  The  north- 
ern quarter  took  the  title  of 
Antaradus,  which  became 
celebrated  in  medieeval  times 
under  the  name  of  Tortosa,  on 
the  mainland.  This  strong- 
hold successfully  resisted 
Saladin  in  the  ;^ear  1188, 
and  was  the  last  place  sur- 
rendered by  the  Crusaders 
in  1291,  when  they  with-' 
drew  to  Cyprus.  The  for- 
midable fortress  and  walls  of  Tortosa  are  built  of  large  blocks,  which  no  doubt 
belonged  to  older  Phoenician  monuments.  Marathus,  the  modern  Anirit,  one  of 
the  southern  quarters  of  the  continental  Ruad,  contains  a  monument  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  which  is  the  only 
extant  Semitic  temple  still  easily  recognised.  El-Maahed,  or  the  "Sanctuary," 
as  this  building  is  rightly  designated  by  the  natives,  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cube 
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above  a  square  court  cut  in  the  rock,  and  formerly  floocled  with  the  waters  of  a 
sacred  reservoir,  on  which  floated  an  "  ark  "  like  tliat  of  the  iHruelitoH. 

Other  PhoDnician  remains  are  strewn  over  the  Aradito  plain,  while  tlio  highways 
are  commanded  by  formidable  citadels  crowning  the  heights,  such  as  Safitn,  or 
"White  Castle,"  the  possession  of  which  was  often  contested  by  Crusaders  and 
Saracens.  One  of  the  terraces  in  this  hilly  region  bears  the  colossal  remains  of 
Hoan-Suliman,  whose  enclosures  are  the  best  preserved  in  Syria.  Like  the 
"  August  Sanctuary  "  of  Jerusalem,  this  was  a  haram,  comprising  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  Baotecetian  Jupiter.  Here  is  also  the  stronghold  of  Knltt-el-llom,  the 
Krak  of  the  Crusaders,  which  commands  the  fords  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  west  of 
Homs.    North  of  Tortosa  the  coast-route  was  guarded  by  the  castle  of  Margat,  the 

Pig.  176. — Kalat-bl-Hobak. 
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modem  Margab,  which  was  held  by  the  Franks  from  1140  to  1285.  All  these 
castles  were  mostlj^^  i-nilt  by  European  craftsmen,  and  nearly  all  the  stonecutters* 
marks  are  in  Roman  1  jtters. 

Tarabulun,  or  Tripoli,  one  of  those  "  triple  cities  "  which  occur  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  ia  at  once  the  seaport  of  North  Libanon  and  the  emporium 
of  Homs  and  Hamah  on  the  Upper  Orontes.  In  the  Phoenician  period  it  was  the 
common  mart  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arad,  whence  a  title  which  at 
present  it  deserves  on  other  grounds.  For  it  really  ccmsists  of  three  distinct 
quarters :  the  castle  of  Sanjal  (Saint  Giles),  former  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Tripoli,  standing  on  a  hill  above  the  winding  valley  of  the  Nahr-Kadisha ;  the 
upper  town,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Mount "  of  the  Crusaders,  which  occupies  the  most 
advanced  terrace  of  the  spurs  of  Libanon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  lastly  the 
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"  Marinu,"  or  Rl-Mina,  lying  over  2  milcB  to  the  north-west  on  a  narrow  peninsular, 
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where  some  remains  may  still  be  seen  of  mediaeval  fortifications.     Some  reefs  lying 
a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  coast  are  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Bakar,  or  break- 
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water,  which  formerly  sheltered  the  {wrt  from  the  fierce  western  und  nr)rlhem 
gales.  Being  broken  through  ut  vurious  {mints,  thesis  works  are  no  longer  ubh'  to 
protect  the  anchorage,  where  sliipwrecks  often  take  pluce  when  northern  winds 
prevail.  During  the  Crusades  Tripoli,  at  that  time  held  by  the  people  of  Provence 
und  Langucdoc,  was  the  chief  centre  of  trade  between  Syria  und  the  West ;  besides 
four  thousund  silk  und  camelot,  or  cunielH*  hair,  looms,  it  had  a  fiourishing  gluss 

Fig.  178.— Tkii'ou. 
tioala  I  :  8a,000. 
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toijM  of  incrchandiHO  by  the  <  'mviin  route,  which  muy  noonor  or  Inter  bo  rpplurwl  by 
II  niilwiiy  to  AU'piM)  croHnin^  t\w  (•«)aHt-riiiijif«  ut  an  I'lovation  of  1,100  foot.  To 
Europo  and  t}iu  li«>viint  it  forwardn  raw  Hilkw,  coarnc  woven  f^MxU,  doliciouii  oranges, 
tobacco,  Noaf),  and  th(«  faniouN  wincH  of  the  Kl-Marj  dintrict.  The  finont  N{H)ngofi  on 
the  Syrian  coant  are  tiikon  ut  TriiM)li  and  the  little  port  of  lintrun  to  the  south-west, 
and  this  induHtry  ih  yearly  growing  in  iniiM>rtance.  Originally  eHtablisluHl  by  the 
OreekM  of  the  ar(dii{M>lago,  it  is  now  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  fishers,  who 
have  iMH'onie  as  Nkilful  an  their  masters,  and  who  have  the  advantage  of  residing  on 
the  spot.  They  now  employ  over  three  hundred  boats,  and  the  yield  increased  from 
£24,000  in  1874  to  £100,000  in  IHHO. 

Butrun,  the  ancient  liotnjn,  is  now  a  mere  fishing  hamlet,  while  Jebail,  the 
Oehal  of  the  Hebrews  and  liyblon  of  the  Qreeks,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  square  ench>suro  constructed  by  the  Crusaders.  liyblos,  the  "  Holy  City," 
d(Hlicate<l  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Boulat,  and  birthplace  of  the  god  Tammuz, 
the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  iho  world,  claiming  a 
higher  antiquity  oven  than  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  all  its  pagan  monuments  having 
been  systematically  destroyed  by  the  Christians,  it  has  little  now  to  show  but  its 
mediuuval  ruins  and  the  vast  necropolis  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock  in  the  surrounding 
hills.  Here  is  also  to  be  seen  the  old  channel  cut  in  the  cliff  to  deflect  to  Byblos 
the  waters  of  the  sacred  river  of  Adonis,  the  Nahr-Ibrahim  of  the  Arabs.  The 
district  yields  a  choice  tobacco,  which  is  sent  to  Latakieh,  and  there  prepared  for 
the  market.  Farther  south  the  fertile  Maronite  valleys  of  the  Eesruan  forward  a 
portion  of  their  produce  through  the  bay  of  Juni.  Jebail  itself  has  no  harbour 
beyond  a  little  basin  less  than  three  acres  in  extent,  and  badly  protected  by  a 
dilapidated  breakwater  from  the  winds  and  surf. 
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Beintt,  the  most  commercial  and  largest  city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  which 
presents  a  magnificent  panoroma,  almost  rivalling  those  of  Naples  and  Constanti- 
nople, is  also  a  very  ancient  place.  For  the  Phoenician  Berytm,  founded  by  the 
god  £1  on  the  same  day  as  Byblos,  claimed  to  be  the  first  that  "  Time,"  created 
with  it,  beheld  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  "  Root  of  Life,"  the  "  Nourisher 
of  Cities,"  the  "Primitive  Queen  of  the  World,"  as  its  titles  ran,  stood  in 
Phoenician  and  Roman  times  more  to  the  east,  near  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Nahr-Beirut,  moving  gradually  westwards  in  the  direction  of  the  most  conspicuous 
headland  north  of  Moimt  Carmel  The  coast  itself  is  so  badly  sheltered  that  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  frequently  suffer  during  stormy  weather.  The 
city,  which  is  unenclosed,  skirts  the  beech  for  some  miles,  and  spreads  inland  along 
the  advanced  spurs  of  tL?  hills,  which  are  themselves  covf  ^d  with  hundreds  of 
villas  surrounded  with  gardens  and  palm- groves.  On  the  we:dt  the  plantations  are 
encroached  upon  by  dunes  of  red  sand,  which  stretch  southwards  to  the  magnificent 
pine-forest  which  is  the  pride  of  Beirut,  and  from  which  the  city  probably  takes 
its  name.  .,   -. 
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liiko  Smyrnii,  Hoinit  bus  aln>a<ly  adsurnwl  a  Kiin)i>ooii  iihjm'cI.  It  Iiuk  u 
conMidoriibh'  colony  of  foroignorn  from  the  wcHt,  whoso  Hj)ooch  and  drcNS  hiivo  Ihhui 
adopted  by  tljouwindH  of  TiOvaiitincH,  GreckH,  and  ovou  Syrians,  Hottled  iiore.  AlH)ut 
half  of  the  iM)pulati(m  consiHtH  of  riiriHtiiiiiH  «if  viirious  socts — Maronitcs tiiid  liiitiuH, 
Unitwl  ArmoniatiN,  (JrtlxKlox  and  Catholic  UrookH,  ProtcstantH  of  ovory  dciioniina- 
tion.  In  the  streets  elegant  equipages  are  internn'ngletl  with  convoyH  of  camels ; 
on  the  "  French  "  route,  which  windH  in  easy  gradients  up  the  escarpmentH  of  the 
hillM,  carts  and  diligences  are  seen  in  strange  contrast  with  the  pack-mules  and 
asses  plodding  along  thu  dusty  side-paths.  }k>ing  the  outport  of  Damascus,  Heirut 
receives  all  the  pnKluco  of  the  villages  strewn  in  hundreds  over  the  terraces  of 
Libanon — the  "  golden  wine,"  tlio  fruits,  the  wools,  raw  silks,  and  cocoons,  of  the 
thrifty  rural  population.     The  import  trade  has  also  greatly  increased  of  late  years, 

Fig.  179.-BE1BUT. 
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and  the  exchanges  now  amount  to  considerably  over  £2,000,000  annually.  The 
shipping,  which  exceeds  •  350,000  tons,  is  about  equally  divided  amongst  the 
mercantile  navies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria.  Owing  to  the  increased 
size  of  the  vessels  now  frequenting  Beirut,  a  new  harbour  has  become  indispen- 
sable. According  to  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  de  Perthuis,  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  shore  with  its  rocky  creeks  and  reefs  would  be  cleared  and  dredged  and 
protected  by  breakwaters,  by  which  accommodation  would  be  afforded  to  a  shipping 
of  about  200,000  tons  annually. 

European  influence  is  apparent  as  much  in  the  schools  as  in  the  trade  of  Beirut. 
Famous  during  the  Roman  epoch  for  its  university  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  no  less  so 
now  for  its  educational  establishments  founded  by  the  various  religious  communities 
and  supported  by  subsidies  from  abroad.     Two  of  these  institutions,  provided 
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with  observatories,  tnuseums,  workshops,  and  printing-offices,  claim  the  title  of 
university,  and  are  connected  with  schools  of  medicine.  The  American  College 
stands  outside  the  city  on  the  western  headland  commanding  the  roadstead,  while 
the  vast  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Nearly  every- 
thing is  modern  in  Beirut,  and  of  its  old  monuments  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen 
except  fragments  of  pavements,  columns,  sarcophagi,  and  in  the  gorge  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  all  epochs. 
A  portion  of  this  stream  is  now  brought  to  Beirut  by  a  recently  constructed 
aqueduct,  and  traces  have  been  discovered  of  another  channel,  which  had  been 
carried  across  the  bay  on  a  double  or  triple  row  of  arches.  The  modem  hydraulic 
works  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  brought  to  light  in  1878  some 
interesting  cuneiform  inscriptions  enumerating  the  provinces  subject  to  Nabucho- 
donosor.  East  of  the  city,  on  a  spur  of  the  Libanon  enclosed  by  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Nahr,  the  hamlet  of  Deir-el-Kalah  marks  the  site  of  a  large  temple  dating 
from  the  Graeco- Roman  period.  It  had  evidently  been  erected  on  the  still  older 
foundations  of  a  Phoenician  sanctuary,  whose  enclosures  may  be  recognised  by 
their  huge  blocks,  several  yards  high,  mingled  with  the  more  recent  masonry. 

Deir-el-Kamar,  capital  of  the  Druze  country,  but  now  inhabited  by  Christians, 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  moimtains  on  a  lofty  terrace  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  this  elevated  position  it  commands  the  course  of  the  Nahr-el-Kadi,  or  Nahr- 
el-Damur,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  between  Beirut  and  Saida.  The 
"  Convent  of  the  Moon,"  as  its  name  implies,  doubtless  in  reference  to  a  church  of 
the  Virgin,  so  often  symbolized  by  the  crescent,  is  not  so  much  a  town  as  a  grotip 
of  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  over  the  terraces  above  those  astonishing  hanging 
gardens,  which  are  here  supported  by  masonry  built  into  the  side  of  the  hill.  The 
women  of  Deir-el-Kamar  are  mostly  occupied  with  weaving  those  robes  of  brocaded 
silk  which  the  Druze  chiefs  are  fond  of  parading  on  state  occasions.  Farther 
south  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  a  steep  crag  is  crowned  with  the 
Beit-ed-Din  {^Bheddin),  the  palace  of  the  famous  Druze  prince  Beshir,  who 
maintained  an  almost  independent  position  till  the  arrival  of  Ibraham  Pasha  au  J 
his  Egyptians  in  1839.  This  building,  now  occupied  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Libanon,  is  a  most  remarkable  Moorish  edifice,  noted  for  its  graceful  arcades, 
elegant  domes,  and  varied  structures  piled  in  terraces  one  above  the  other,  each 
with  its  turrets,  galleries,  and  gardens. 

-'  South  of  Beirut  follow  two  cities  which,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  difference 
between  former  and  present  times,  certainly  played  a  vast  part  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Old  World.  But  both  alike,  Sidon  {^Saidda)  and  Tyre  {Sur),  are  now  reduced 
to  very  modest  proportions.  Sidon,  confined  within  dilapidated  ramparta,  has  no 
longer  even  a  harbour  accessible  to  anything  larger  than  the  local  Arab  craft. 
The  northern  basin  has  silted  up,  although  if  cleared  out  it  would  form  a  sort  of 
natural  dock,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  rocks  and  reefs,  and  in  the  north-east  by  a 
bridge  with  nine  pointed  arches  connecting  the  picturesque  Ealat-el-Bahr,  or 
"  Sea  Castie,"  with  the  mainland.  This  basin  communicates  through  a  now  almost 
fiUed-up  channel   with  the  southern  port,  which  is  too  exposed   to  afford  safe 
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anchorage  to  the  shipping.  The  modem  town,  inhabited  by  Maronites,  Greeks, 
Metualis,  Levantines,  and  Sunnite  Mussulmans,  is  largely  built  of  materials  drawn 
from  the  old  city.  A  small  museum  stands  near  the  beach  on  the  northern 
harbour,  which  even  so  recently  as  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  entrepot  of 
trade  with  France  and  Spain.  Although  there  are  no  monuments  dating  from  the 
time   when    Sidon    was    the  .    ,       ■  .  i 

Fig.  180.— SiDox. 
Soale  1 :  23,000. 


metropolis  of  the  vast  colonial 
empire  of  the  Phoenicians, 
it  at  least  still  remains  the 
"  Flowery  City "  of  former 
times.  No  other  Syrian  town, 
except  perhaps  Damascus,  is 
encircled  by  more  beautiful 
gardens,  none  produces  more 
choice  fruits  or  lovely  flowers; 
The  raean  annual  yield  of  its 
gardens  is  estimated  at  from 
£250  to  £300  un  acre,  and  its 
orange  trade  now  rivals  that 
of  Jaffa  itself. 

In  the  necropolis  stretch- 
ing south-eastwards  along  the 
foot  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
are  foimd  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  ancient  Sidon. 
Such  are  the  walls,  caves,  and 
sarcophagi,  besides  the  tomb 
of  King  Eshmunazar,  in  the 
purest  Egyptian  style,  but 
with  a  precious  Phcenician 
inscription.  This  important 
historical  monument  has  lately 
been  transferred  to  the  Louvre. 
In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  the  beach, 
running  north  and  south,  is 
everywhere  encumbered  with 
huge  heaps  of  shells  left  by 

the  manufacturers  of  the  purple  dye  which  at  one  time  constituted  the  most 
famous  and  lucrative  branch  of  Sidonian  industry.  One  of  these  mounds,  composed 
exclusively  of  the  murex  trtinculua,  used  for  dyeing  coarse  materials,  is  no  less  than 
400  feet  long,  with  an  average  height  of  26  to  28  feet.  Others,  which  are  very 
numerous,  consist  of  the  debris  of  the  murex  brandaria  and  purpura  hemaatoma, 
used  only  in  dyeing  more  costly  fabrics.     A  town  lying  on  a  fine  sandy  beach  to 
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the  north  of  Sidon  had  taken  the  name  of  Porphyrion,  that  is,  the  "  Purple  City," 

from  its  extensive  dye-works.    Here,  according  to  the  local  Jewish  and  Mussulman 

tradition,  the  prophet  Jonas  was  cast  ashore,  whence  the  name  of  Khan-Nebi- 

Tnnna  given  to  the  neighbouring  village.     "When  their  vast  maritime  trade  began 

to  decline,  the  Sidonians  turned  their  attention  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  soon 

became   the  most  renowned  craftsmen   in  the  world.     "Skilled  in  all  things," 

according  to  the  Homeric  ex- 
Fig.  181.-TYHB. 
Soala  1 :  8i,uoo. 


pression,  they  became  as  famous 
as  were  afterwards  the  Vene- 
tians for  their  glass-works 
which  were  situated  at  Sarcpta, 
a  three  hours'  journey  to  the 
south  near  the  modem  village 
of  Sarfend. 

Tyre,  the  "  daughter  "  and 
rival  of  Sidon,  is  a  still  more 
decayed  place,  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  the  great  city 
supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Baal  himself.  At  present 
it  occupies  only  a  small  pbrtion 
of  the  rocky  islet  which  held 
out  for  ten  years  against  the 
Assyrians  under  Salmanasar 
and  Suryakin,  for  thirteen 
against  Nabuchodonosor,  and 
arrested  the  progress  of  Alex- 
ander for  seven  months.  West 
of  the  islet,  to  which  the  city 
was  probably  indebted  lor  its 
name  of  Tyre,  that  is,  the 
"  Rock,"  some  debris,  visible 
beneath  the  transparent  waters, 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town  built  on  a  terraced 
embankment,  and  either  swept 
away  in  a  storm  or  swallowed 
in  some  local  subsidence  of  the  land.  Over  half  a  mile  to  the  north  is  seen  a 
reef  formerly  connected  with  Tyre  by  a  dyke,  of  which  every  vestige  has  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  the  pier  or  breakwater  which  towards 
the  south  connected  other  islets  in  a  continuous  rampart  stretching  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ras-el-Abiad,  or  "  White  Point."  But  the  causeway  constructed  by 
Alexander  to  connect  the  island  with  the  mainland  still  exists,  its  preservation 
being  due  to  the  sands  brought  by  the  winds  and  currents  to  consolidate  it  on 
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both  sides.  This  causeway  has  thus  grown  into  an  isthmus  2,000  feet  broad  at  its 
narrowest  part,  above  which  the  sands  have  here  and  there  formed  low  dunes  or  hills. 

Beyond  some  graves,  which  have  mostly  fallen  in,  nothing  is  to  be  seon  of 
Paleo-Tyre,  the  continental  city  that  stretched  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  north  and 
south  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and  the  copious  springs  of  Ras-el-Ain. 
One  of  the  tombs  in  this  district  is  associated  in  the  local  traditions  with  the  nam^ 
of  Hiram,  the  renowned  royal  builder,  whose  memory  still  presides  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  "  masons  "  who  have  undertaken  to  reconstitute  the  world.  The  same  tradi- 
tions attribute  to  Solomon  some  old  reservoirs  still  filled  with  the  abundant 
overflow  of  the  Ras-el-Ain  springs,  which  are  thence  distributed  in  a  thousand 
channels  over  the  plain,  and  which  formerly  supplied  a  now  ruined  aqueduct 
running  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Maashuk  mound.  Here  it  ramified 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  penetrated  to  the  insular  city,  while  the  other  was 
carried  northwards  to  the  neighbouring  coast-stream. 

Although  small,  the  present  Tyre,  inhabited  by  Sunnites,  Metualis,  Jews,  and 
Greeks  of  both  rites,  still  enjoys  a  certain  prosperity,  thanks  to  its  export  trade  in 
cotton  and  tobacco,  shipped  in  the  modem  port,  which  is  a  mere  inlet  of  the  old 
northern  harbour.  The  excavations  undertaken  in  1874  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  in  search  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  tomb,  brought  to  light  some 
magnificent  single  and  double  columns  in  granite  and  Egyptian  syenite. 

The  valley  of  the  Leontes,  or  Easimiyeh,  the  products  of  which  are  exported 
through  Tyre,  has  no  towns  in  its  lower  reaches.  No  centres  of  population  occur, 
even  along  its  upper  course,  until  we  reach  the  Bekaa  depression  and  the  region 
lying  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Leitani.  Here  the  largest  and  most  industrious 
place  is  Zahleh,  inhabited  by  Syrian  and  Greek  Christians,  and  built  in  amphi- 
theatrical  form  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  intersected  by  the  precipitous  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  Its  name  recalls  a  "  landslip,"  during  which  it  descended  from 
the  higher  level  of  the  escarpments  rising  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Jebel- 
Sannin.  Zahleh  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  and  all  the  rivulets  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  are  fringed  with  poplars.  Forming  an  important  intermediate 
station  between  Beirut  and  Damascus,  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  muleteers  and 
leaders  of  caravans,  who  enjoy  a  universal  reputation  for  their  trustworthiness. 

Baalbek — Damascus. 

Baatt)€k  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  many  popular  descriptions,  the 
simple  debris  of  a  ruined  temple  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  It  is 
rather  a  small  town  Mrith  its  Arab  khan,  a  hotel,  and  a  telegraph  station  for 
European  travellers.  A  wall  nearly  2  miles  in  circumference  encloses  several 
hundred  houses,  inhabited,  as  elsewhere  in  Syria,  by  members  of  various  religious 
sects.  Although  its  decadence  is  sufficiently  explained  by  wars  and  misgovemment, 
it  is  nevertheless  surprising  that  a  larger  population  and  a  more  active  trade  have 
not  been  maintained  in  a  city  so  happily  situated  in  this  favoured  region  of  Coole- 
Syria,  on  the  scarcely  perceptible  waterparting  between  the  Leitani  and  Orontes 
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banins.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Baalbek  must  sooner  or  later  again  take 
its  place  among  the  foremost  cities  of  Syria.  The  old  terraced  lands  visible  on  the 
surrounding  slopes  await  only  the  tiller's  hand  to  bloom  and  blossom  again.  A 
portion  of  the  plain  has  already  been  bought  up  by  European  speculators,  who  here 
cultivate  cereals,  beans,  cotton,  and  the  vine.  Baalbek  will  soon  be  connected 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  carriage-road  branching  from  the  main  route  between 
Beirut  and  Damascus. 

The  ruined  monuments  which  are  the  glory  of  the  "City  of  the  Sun,"  lie 
towards  the  west.  Here  a  circular  dilapidated  temple  occupies  an  isolated  position 
on  the  plain,  beyond  which  are  grouped  together  all  the  other  edifices — Temple  of 
the  Sun,  Temple  of  Jupiter,  propylao,  Cyclopean  walls — collectively  forming  "perhaps 
the  finest  group  of  buildings  in  the  world."  *  Yet  what  still  remains  is  but  little 
compared  with  what  has  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes  or  the  hand  of  man. 
The  bhafts  lying  scattered  about  are  more  numerous  than  those  still  standing  with 
their  Corinthian  capitals  and  entablatures  against  the  blue  sky.  These,  however, 
are  of  imposing  magnitude,  and  their  fine  proportions,  the  great  height  of  the 
columns  and  wealth  of  sculpture  are  specially  noteworthy.  But  in  the  presence  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  the  observer  is  struck  with  amazement  at  the  enormous  blocks 
which  the  hand  of  man  has  here  been  able  to  manipulate.  These  masses  are 
unrivalled  in  Asia  for  their  vast  dimensions,  so  vast  that  it  is  difiicult  to  understand 
how  they  could  have  been  placed  in  position  even  by  thousands  of  workmen  aided 
by  every  mechanical  appliance.  Built  into  the  walls  are  huge  monoliths  fully  71 
feet  long,  and  several  yards  broad  and  deep,  and  amongst  them  are  some  estimated 
at  over  10,000  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and  weighing  not  less  than  800  tons.t  A  single 
stone  still  lying  in  the  quarry  over  half  a  mile  off,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to 
support  the  inner  colonnade,  is  15,000  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
1,000  tons,  while  a  defective  obelisk  cast  aside  in  another  quarry  is  over  98  feet 
long.  The  largest  menhir  in  Britanny  weighs  no  more  than  250  tons,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  largest  Baalbek  monolith,  which  is  exceeded  in  Europe  only  by 
the  Anteguera  dolmen  with  a  bulk  of  33,000  cubic  feet.  The  erratic  boulder 
supporting  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in  St.  Petersburg  weighs  about 
1,500  tons.  Compared  with  these  gigantic  blocks,  worked  with  such  simple 
mechanical  contrivances  as  ropes,  levers,  and  rollers,  how  insignificant  appear  even 
the  huge  masses  of  concrete  piled  up  on  our  modern  breakwaters. 

Damascus,  whose  strategical  and  commercial  position  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Baalbek,  has  not  declined  like  the  city  of  Coele-Syria.  Formerly  inferior  to 
Antiochia  alone,  it  is  now  the  first  city  in  Syria,  and  in  the  whole  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  it  is  exceeded  in  population  only  by  Smyrna.  Hence  its  title  of  "  Esh- 
Sham,"  or  "  Syria,"  as  if  the  whole  province  were  here  concentrated.  It  stands  in 
an  extremely  fertile  and  abundantly  watered  plain,  directly  facing  the  depression 
separating  the  Hermon  from  Anti-Libanon.  Through  the  Bekaa  it  thus  commands 
all  the  northern  and  central  positions  through  the  Orontes  and  Leontes  Valleys 

•  Loret,  *'  Tour  du  Monde." 

t  Steppe,  "  Munich  Gteogfraphical  Society." 
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self-supporting,  evon  were  its  communications  with  the  sea  entirely  interrupted. 
During  the  wurs  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  vainly  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  place  only  for  a  few  years  in  the  character  of  allies.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Salah-ed-Diu  (Saladin)  and  Melek-ed-Dhaher-Bibars,  the  two  most 
renowned  opponents  of  the  Crusaders,  whose  tombs  are  still  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  mosque.  At  this  time  Damascus  was  a  famous  centre  of  learning, 
celebrated  especially  for  its  school  of  medicine. 

Esh-Sham  claims  to  be  the  oldest  place  in  the  world,  and  in  any  case  it  already 
figures  in  the  list  on  the  walls  of  Karnak  amongst  the  cities  reduced  by  Thotmes  III. 
nearly  three  thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago.  According  to  the  Arab  legend, 
the  red  soil  of  the  surrounding  plain  supplied  the  "  virgin  earth  "  from  which  the 
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first  man  was  made,  and  which  is  still  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  medicinal 
virtues.  Other  traditions  associate  the  neighbouring  gardens  with  the  Paradise  of 
Genesis,  and  point  out  where  was  shed  the  blood  of  Abel,  or  where  Noah's  Ark  was 
built.  The  house  of  Abraham  is  also  confidently  shown,  and  the  local  Jews  gather 
every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Elias. 

But,  however  important  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  religions, 
Damascus  is  not  less  so  in  the  early  records  of  Christianity.  Here  Paul  was 
converted  to  the  new  faith,  and  began  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  which  was 
destined  to  have  such  far-reaching  cvmsequences  for  mankind.  No  less  than  two 
places  are  pointed  out  as  the  precise  spot  where  the  vision  took  place  which 
suddenly  transformed  the  fiery  persecutor  into  a  zealous  apostle.  One  of  the  many 
caves  of  the  "  Seven  Slee^ters  "  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  slope  of  the  neighbouring 
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mountain.  Damascus  even  shares  in  the  sanctity  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  for  at  this 
place  the  largest  caravan  of  pilgrims  yearly  assembles  to  visit  the  holy  places. 
Thousands  of  the  faithful  accompany  the  sacred  camel,  bearer  of  the  Sultan's  gifts 
for  the  Eauba. 

The  sight  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  East.  From  the  hills 
commanding  it  on  the  north  and  west,  it  appears  white  and  rose  tinted  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  masses  of  verdure.  The  suburbs,  stretching  away  amid 
the  garden-plots,  are  here  and  there  hidden  from  the  view  by  clumps  of  forest- 
trees,  while  the  clear  waters  of  pond  or  reservoir  sparkle  beneath  the  clusters  of 
feathery  palm.  But  on  penetrating  into  the  tortuous  streets  the  contrast  is  all  the 
more  depressing.  As  in  other  Oriental  cities,  even  the  finest  houses  present  a 
cheerful  aspect  only  in  the  interior,  where  they  are  disposed  round  flowing  waters 
and  flower-beds.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  is  of  oval  form,  with  the  main  axis 
running  west  and  east,  and  occupied  in  the  north-west  corner  with  a  square  citadel. 
It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  leiigth  by  the  "  Straight  Street,"  a  thoroughfare  which 
has  replaced  a  superb  avenue  of  columns  erected  during  the  Boman  period.  This 
is  still  the  centre  of  traffic,  full  of  life  and  movement,  but  leaving  the  adjoining 
side  streets  almost  deserted.  At  night  the  various  quarters  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  gateways,  which  convert  them  into  so  many  distinct  towns.  Northwards 
the  El-Amara  suburb  stretches  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Barada,  while  the  Meidan,  a  much  larger  quarter,  extends  for  over  a  mile  along  the 
southern  highway  leading  to  Mecca. 

The  chief  edifice  in  Damascus  is  the  "great  mosque,"  originally  a  Boman 
basilica,  some  of  whose  columns  still  remain,  either  in  detached  groups  or  biiilt  into 
the  walls  of  the  mosque  and  adjacent  bazaars.  Although  the  Christians  have  only 
of  late  years  obtained  permission  to  enter  this  building,  they  hold  it  in  great  venera- 
tion, for  it  was  formerly  their  cathedral,  and  still  contains,  as  they  suppose,  the 
remains  of  some  of  their  saints,  amongst  others  those  of  John  and  Zacharias.  One 
of  its  three  minarets  is  even  called  the  "  Tower  of  Jesus,"  and  here,  according  to  the 
local  belief,  the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  on  the  last  day  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  These  lofty  minarets,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Ommiades,  and  famous  in 
the  history  of  architecture,  served  as  the  models  of  the  Giralda  in  Seville,  of  the 
belfry  of  Saint  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  of  the  Torrazzo  in  Cremona. 

As  a  commercial  centre,  Damascus  is  as  indispensable  for  Central  as  is  Aleppo 
for  Northern  Syria.  It  sends  every  year  five  or  six  caravans  to  Bagdad,  while 
others  are  equipped  for  Birejik,  Eakka,  Bassora,  Nejd,  and  other  parts  of  Arabia. 
But  of  the  wares  thus  distributed  throughout  the  East  few  are  of  local  manufacture. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  some  highly  esteemed  silken  fabrics,  gold  filigree 
work,  and  saddlery.  Since  the  visit  of  Tamerlane,  who  butchered  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants,  Damascus  has  ceased  to  produce  the  highly  tempered  blades  so  famous 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Arab  rule,  and  these  objects  are  now  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  than  in  those  of  the  Syrian  city.  But  in  the  palaces 
of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  are  still  preserved  perhaps  the  finest  old  Chinese  ceramics, 
imported  during  mediaeval  times  by  the  Bokhara  dealers.    In  these  articles  Syria  is 
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said  to  be  richer  than  the  Middle  Kingdom  itself.  The  essence  of  roses,  at  one 
time  so  highly  appreciated,  is  no  longer  prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  Barada,  and 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  Fayum  district  in  Egypt,  .'iV  remain 
unrivalled  in  the  production  of  the  costly  attar. 

The  various  trades  and  professions  are  distributed  in  Damascus  amongst  the 
religious  communities,  which  here  mostly  represent  so  many  distinct  nationalities. 
The  Jews,  different  in  their  origin  from  the  "  Spanioles  "  of  the  coast  towns  and 
from  the  German  and  Russian  Hebrews  who  have  recently  immigrated  into 
Palestine,  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Beni-Israel  of  the  Promised  Land.  The 
Christians,  three  times  more  numerous,  possess  no  common  bond  of  union,  and 
during  the  massacres  of  1860  they  mostly  allowed  themselves  to  be  butchered 
unresistingly.  On  that  occasion  the  so-called  Arab  "  Greeks  "  alone  fought  hard  for 
their  lives.  At  present,  notwithstanding  much  smouldering  fanaticism,  the  foreigners 
yearly  visiting  the  place  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  populace,  and  move  freely  about  in  the  bazaars  and  suburbs.  * 

Salahiyeh,  a  long  suburb  winding  up  the  advanced  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Kasium, 
north  of  the  plains,  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  town  separated  from  Damascus 
by  a  space  of  nearly  2  miles.  Rising  above  the  vapours  which  at  times  hang  over 
the  humid  plain,  Salahiyeh  enjoys  a  more  healthy  climate  than  the  lowland  city. 
Here  the  chief  schools  were  formerly  established,  and  here  most  of  the  Europeans 
at  present  reside,  while  others  retire  to  Budan,  which  lies  more  in  the  hills  on  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  chief  summits  of  Anti-Libanon,  whence  a  magnificent  prospect 
is  commanded  of  the  marvellous  plain.  All  that  the  earth  contains  of  pleasure  or 
beauty  the  Arab  imagines  summed  up  in  the  one  magic  term,  El-Guta,  as  he  calls 
the  vast  garden  encircling  Damascus.  According  to  the  natives,  the  irrigating 
waters  here  ramify  into  seven  streams  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  five-canals, 
diffusing  fertility  over  thirty  thousand  gardens.  Thanks  to  this  abundance  of  water, 
and  to  the  diversified  climate  caused  by  the  neighbourhood  of  cool  mountains  and 
burning  deserts,  the  most  varied  floras  are  found  here  concentrated  in  charming 
contrast.  The  oak  and  walnut  flourish  by  the  side  of  the  olive  and  cypress,  while 
the  apple  overshadowing  the  fragrant  rose-bush  is  itself  sheltered  by  the  tall  palm. 
Of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  these  productive  gardens,  the  most  highly  prized  are 
the  pliuns.     -      ...      .-,  v 


/  •  ^' "  ?         *         Palmyra — Philadelphia — Petra. 

The  village  of  ffarran-el-Aimmid,  lying  east  of  Damascus,  not  far  from  the 
groat  Bahr-el-Ateibeh  marsh,  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  an  important  city,  by 
biblical  commentators  identified  with  that  in  which  Abraham  dweltt  But  still 
farther  east,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hamad  wilderness,  must  be  sought  the  grand  ruins 
of  antiquity.     Tadmor,  a  chief  station  in  the  desert  between  Damascus  and  the 

*  Approximate  population  of  Damascus,  according  to  religions :  Sunnite  Mussulmans,  129,000 ; 
Hetualis,  4,000 ;  Greek  Christians,  7,000  ;  United  Greeks,  7,000 ;  Syrian  and  other  Chxislians,  3,000 ; 
Jews,  6,000  ;  Sundries,  8,000.     Total,  160,000. 

t  Mrs.  Beke,  "Jacob's  Flight." 
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Euphrates,  ban  preserved  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  when  first  mentioned 
in  history,  at  the  tiino  of  Iliriiin  und  Solomon.  Tho  ultcrnutivo  doMi^nution  of 
Palmyra,  unknown  to  tho  natives,  is  itself  merely  tho  Lutin  trunslution  of  Tadmor, 
"  City  of  Pulms."  But  ns  u  city  it  no  longer  exists,  and  tho  wretchofl  hamlet  which 
has  succeeded  it  is  concealed  within  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  tho  entrance  of  which  is 
now  closed  at  night  against  the  marauding  liedouin.  Yet  even  so  late  as  tho  twelfth 
century,  when  visited  by  the  traveller  Henjumin  of  Tudola,  it  still  contaiuod  a 
considerable  population,  including  two  thousand  Jewish  merchants. 

The  city  of  Zenobia  is  no  longer  anything  moro  than  a  narrow  oasis  approached 
through  tho  dry  beds  of  wadys.  Tho  traveller  is  even  obliged  to  make  a  provision 
of  water  while  crossing  the  intervening  wastes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  under> 
stand  tho  amazing  development  of  Palmyra  during  tho  period  when  its  empire  was 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mesopotamia,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  was 
supplied  with  copious  springs,  and  its  plains  watered  by  a  considerable  stream. 
Ptolemy  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  a  liver  comparable  to  the  Chrysorrhoas  (Baradti)  of 
Damascus  flowed  by  its  temples,  and  down  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
mention  continually  occurs  of  the  running  waters,  the  fields  and  orchards  of 
Palmyra.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  English  traM>llcr,  Wood,  saw 
two  small  rivulets  at  Tadmor ;  but  the  water  had  become  so  sulphurous  that  it 
could  not  be  drunk  until  it  had  settled  down.  At  present  a  solitary  streamlet 
flowing  south  of  the  city  soon  runs  dry  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliffs.  The  soil  has 
evidently  become  dryer ;  the  desert  has  encroached  on  the  oasis,  and  Palmyra  for  a 
time  disappeared  altogether.  After  a  search  of  thirteen  years  some  English 
explorers  again  brought  it  to  light  in  1691,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  it 
continued  to  be  of  difficult  access  across  the  trackless  desert. 

Palmyra  was  a  city  of  colonnades,  and  even  still,  although  most  of  the  buildings 
have  bc«tn  overthrown  by  earthquakes,  the  horizon  seems  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
lines  of  pillars.  Of  the  four  hundred  which  originally  adorned  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  as  many  as  fifty  are  still  erect ;  and  of  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  which 
formed  the  grand  central  avenue  running  for  four  thousand  feet  between  the  palaces, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  preserved  in  position.  But  not  one  of  the  statues 
remains  which  stood  upon  pedestals  attached  to  the  shafts.  On  the  numerous  tombs  a 
large  number  of  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  Aramean  language,  which  differs 
little  from  modern  Syriac ;  some  are  bilingual,  in  Greek  and  the  Palmyrene  dialect. 

In  the  Trans-Jordan  region  south  of  Damascus  all  the  old  cities  have  either 
fallen  to  ruins  or  sunk  like  Tadmor  to  mere  hamlets.  Tet  at  one  time  towns  were 
counted  by  the  hundred  in  this  district,  which  is  now  occupied  chiefly  by  Bedouin 
encampments  and  some  recently  founded  settlements  of  the  Druzes  from  Libanon. 
In  many  places  columns,  triumphal  arches,  and  tombs  like  those  of  Palmyra  break 
the  monotony  of  the  view,  and  here  monuments  dating  from  the  first  centuries  of 
Christendom  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  in  liTorth  Syria  itself.  West  of  the 
Hauran  abandoned  cities  and  groups  of  fine  buildings  with  carved  stone  doors  and 
windows,  and  here  and  there  even  with  roofs  still  standing,  follow  in  quick  succession. 
El-Muamiyeh,  Shakka,  and  S/tubba,  are  mere  ruins ;   Kanavat  and  Sueideh  are  small 
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shadowed  by  the  ruins  of  a  superb  cathedral.  West  of  Bosra,  and  not  far  from 
Derat,  the  ancient  Edrei,  an  extensive  underground  city  cut  in  the  live  rock,  has 
been  explored  by  Wetzstein.  Beyond  it,  on  the  plateau  overlooking  the  east  kink 
of  the  Jordan,  Umm-Keis  (^MkeUs),  the  ancient  Gadara,  still  preserves  the  remains  of 
one  of  those  "  straight  avenues  "  or  colonnades  which  are  met  in  so  many  Syrian 
cities,  dating  from  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  between  Pompeiopolis  and 
Tadmor.  Of  all  these  cities  of  the  wilderness,  Jeranh,  the  Oerasa  of  the  Romans, 
Ijang  north  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jabock  torrent,  has  next  to  Palmyra  best 
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pronorvod  thoiw  avonm-N,  with  the  nurmumling  forum  iind  oiitbiiildiii^^H.  FIitc  the 
main  avenue,  internected  at  iiitervalH  hy  other  ntreetM  iil^o  lini"*!  witli  coloniiiuh's  and 
fltatuen,  iit  nearly  three-(|uarterH  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  it  in  Htill  fringed  with  over  two- 
hundred  vertical  or  inelined  |)illiirN. 

Uh-SoU,  the  chief  mcMlern  town  iti  the  TrimH-.Tordan  region,  was  al«o  probnhly 
an  ancicmt  place,  the  Rumof/i-fHti/wid  lA  the  IlehrewM.  This  capital  of  the  Jldka 
district  and  rcHidence  of  a  TurkiNJi  military  commandiT  lieN  on  the  Houthern  Hl()])e8 
of  Mic  •Tobel-0;;ha,  whence  it  conimandH  the  whole  Hurrounding  country. 

The  iuins  of  Amman,  lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Jal)oclc  torrent,  recall  the 
an<rf*»nt  kingdom  of  the  Ammonites,  hereditary  euemicH  of  the  Hebrews.  Hero 
stood  their  capital  of  Kabbath-Amman,  which  by  the  Romans  was  re-named 
Philadelphia.  Few  strongholds  occupy  a  more  fonnidable  position  than  this 
ancient  Ammonite  citadel,  perched  on  a  crag  isolated  on  all  sides  except  the  north- 
west, whore  the  hand  of  man  had  completed  the  work  of  nature.  South  of  the 
castle  stretched  the  city  propc^rly  so  called,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  interven- 
ing wady  are  still  visible  the  semicircular  rows  of  steps  Iwlonging  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-preserved  theatres  anywhere  erected  by  the  Romans.  Tho 
surrounding  hollows  have  become  the  camping-ground  of  some  wretched  ('herkess 
families,  removed  by  tho  authorities  to  this  district,  whoso  climate  dilFers  so  greatly 
from  that  of  their  Caucasian  homes. 

Of  Hethan,  the  ancient  Henhon  of  the  Amoritos,  who  were  so  often  in  arms 
against  tho  Hebrews,  nothing  now  remains  except  shapeless  ruins.  But  farther 
cast  in  the  same  district  of  the  plateau  stood  the  city  of  Ziza,  famous  for  its  large 
reservoirs  and  ensilage  pits.  Near  this  spot,  on  the  route  of  the  Mussulman 
pilgrims,  Tristram  has  discovered  the  sumptuous  remains  of  an  isolated  ptiluco  which 
the  Arabs  have  named  Manhita,  but  the  builders  of  which  are  unknown.  The 
surprisingly  rich  sculptures  of  the  fa9ado,  more  varied  even  than  those  of  the 
Alhambra,  are  attributed  by  Fergusson  to  tho  Sassauides.  Tho  edifice  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  at  the  beginning  of  tho  seventh  century  by  Chosroes,  after  one 
of  his  victorious  expeditions  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  * 

Mashita  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Zain-Mcrka,  a  deep 
wady  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  receives  the  hot  sulphurous 
waters  of  the  Callirhoe,  so  named  by  Herod.  The  vapoury  cascades  of  Lb  is  pleasant 
stream  sparkle  amidst  the  surrounding  oleander-bushes,  beyond  which  they  are 
collected  in  a  single  channel  shaded  by  the  palm  The  concretions  precipitated  by 
the  water  have  developed  a  series  of  terraces  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  one  of 
which,  containing  tho  petrified  trunks  of  palms,  is  no  less  than  IGO  feet  thick. 
A  special  local  flora  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  these  springs,  whose  temperature 
varies  from  180°  to  190°  F.  The  thermal  stream  has  forced  its  way  by  erosion 
round  a  basalt  barrier  formerly  blocking  the  valley.  ,  . 

Rahbath-Moab,  the  present  Eabba,  ancient  capital  of  the  Moabites,  is  far  less 
rich  in  antiquities  than  the  rival  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites.  But  several  other 
cities  of  the  Moab  country  have  yielded  many  treasures  tu  the  archaeologist.     The 

•  Triatruni,  "Land  of  Moab." 
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most  remarkable  discovery  made  in  this  region  is  the  famous  stone,  or  pillar  of 
Mesa,  king  of  Moab,  which  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  ruins  of  Dhihan, 
a  town  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Amon  toiTcnt.  Fortunately  saved  from 
destruction  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  but  not  intact,  this  precious  monument, 
which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  bore  an  inscription  of  thirty-four  lines  in  a  dialect 
differing  little  from  the  Hebrew,  and  engraved  in  characters  resembling  the 
Phoenician  type.  The  language  spoken  by  Mesa  some  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
years  ago  bears  witness  to  a  perfect  parity  of  ideas  and  usages  between  the  Moabites 
and  their  Israelitish  neighbours.  The  inscription  on  this  stone  reads  like  a  chapter 
in  Judges,  only  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  god  Eamosh. 

South  of  Rabbath-Moab  the  most  considerable  place  is  Kerak,  which  lies  near  a 
wody  flowing  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  a  steep  rock  encircled  by  a  rampart.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  rock,  which  is  isolated  by  a  deep  cutting  from  the 
plateau,  stands  one  of  the  strongest  citadels  erected  by  the  Crusaders  during  their 
wars  with  the  "  Infidel."  Here  also  stood  the  still  more  massive  castle  of  Moab, 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Kir-Hareneth,  or  "  City  of  the  Hill." 
Kerak  held  out  against  Saladin,  and  again  in  1844  against  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Beyond 
it  stretches  the  red  land  of  Idumsea,  or  Edom,  where  all  the  cities  are  in  ruins, 
and  not  a  single  inhabited  town  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Kerak  themselves  differ  little  from  the  Bedouins  of  the  wilderness,  and  like  them 
dwell  chiefly  in  tents. 

Petra,  which,  under  the  name  of  Selah,  was  capital  of  this  region  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  is  the  city  of  "  Stone  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  Discovered,  so  to 
say,  by  the  traveller  Burckhardt  in  the  year  1812,  this  city  lies  in  the  Wady  Musa 
(Wady  of  Moses),  a  sort  of  cirque  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  rocks  and  mountains. 
East  and  west  the  heights  rise  abruptly  from  the  ground ;  towards  the  north  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  a  continuous  ridge  furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  while  the 
slopes  fall  more  gently  southwards,  although  even  in  this  direction  the  basin  is 
closed  in  by  a  steep  sandstone  wall.  Access  is  gained  to  this  basin  by  a  gorge  a 
few  yards  broad,  a  mere  fissure  in  the  rocks  rising  from  280  to  over  300  feet  on 
either  side,  and  even  at  noon  admitting  but  a  few  rays  of  crepuscular  light.  The 
defile  is  still  crossed  by  a  Roman  archway,  resembling  those  by  modern  engineers 
thrown  across  deep  railwaj''  cuttings.  "West  of  Petra  another  gorge  receives  the 
intermittent  waters  of  the  wady,  whence  they  are  carried  either  to  a  bottomless 
abyss,  as  the  Arabs  assert,  or  more  probably  deflected  to  the  Arabah  depression,  as 
indicated  by  the  relief  of  the  land.  But  no  modem  explorer  has  hitherto  penetrated 
to  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  which  is  overgrown  by  a  dense  mass  of  oleander- 
bushes.  V  ' 

An  isolated  column,  tombs,  and  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  are  scattered 
about  the  cirque  and  its  approaches.  But  the  most  remarkable  monuments  are 
those  cut  in  the  rock  itself.  To  the  Syria  of  the  Roman  epoch  Petra  stands  in 
the  same  artistic  relation  that  EUora  and  Ajanta  do  to  the  India  of  Buddhist  times. 
Temples  with  their  colonnades  and  fa9ade8  are  let  into  the  red  cliff,  while  the  face 
of  the  rock  is  everywhere  carved  into  palaces  or  tombs,  superimposed  one  above 
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another.  From  the  earliest  recorded  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
"Horim,"  that  is  to  say,  Troglodytes,  whose  first  rude  grottoes,  shapeless  caverns 
hollowed  out  of  the  hillside,  have  been  transformed  to  architectural  galleries 
decorated  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Then  the  whole  population  perished  or 
disappeared,  and  the  city  of  the  wilderness  became  a  vast  necropolis,  which  has  not 

1^,. /.    Fig.  186. — PcxaA  AND  TUK  AuABAK  Dbphbmion. 
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yet  been  entirely  explored.     "West  of  Petra  rises  the  crest  of  Mount  Hor,  venerated 
alike  by  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mussulman  as  the  tomb  of  the  high-priest  Aaron. 

Topography  of  Palestine. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  relatively  well  peopled  only  in  its  northern  section, 
where  the  running  waters  flow  in  abundance,  where  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  where  the  simmier  heats  are  tempered  by  the  elevation 
of  the  land.  Here  Raaheya  and  Haabej/ti,  standing  on  cultivated  terraces  in  the 
hilly  and  fertile  region  of  the  Wady-et-Teim,  forming  the  western  slope  of  Mount 
Hermon,  almost  deserve  the  name  of  towns.  But  few  traces  now  remain  of  Banias, 
the  city  of  the  "  god  Pan,"  the  ancient  Ceesarea,  famous  for  its  proud  citadel  at 
the  very  source  of  the  Jordan,  above  the  chasm  into  which  were  hurled  the  victims 
immolated  at  the  sacrificial  altar. 

Far  less  densely  peopled  than  the  Fpper  Jordan  Valley,  the  basin  of  Lake 
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Galilee  has  now  only  a  single  centre  of  urban  population.  Tabariyeh,  the  ancient 
Tiberias,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  is  now  a  mere  tell  or  mound,  overgrown 
with  brushwood.  Teli-Hum,  another  hillock  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
lacustrine  lake,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  Kapharnaum.     For  the  Hebrews 

Fig.  186.— Lakk  Tibbriab. 
Scale  1 :  180,000. 
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Tabariyeh  is  a  sacred  spot,  whose  Rabbinical  school,  famous  throughout  medieeval 
times,  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  town,  where  is  still  shown  the  tomb 
of  the  great  doctor  and  expounder  of  Holy  "Writ,  Maimonides,  is  now  people  chiefly 
by  Jews  of  Spanish  and  Russian  descent,  who  here  await  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
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Safed,  lying  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  a  fortified  hill  near  a  wudy  flowing 
to  Lake  Tiberias,  has  also  attracted  a  Jewish  population,  animated  by  the  same 
expectation  of  a  future  liberator.  To  them  the  tremblings  of  the  ground,  frequent 
in  this  volcanic  district,  seem  to  be  so  many  "  signs  "  heralding  the  advent  of  their 
king.  These  undergroimd  disturbances  have  often  been  very  disastrous,  and  in 
1837  the  whole  Jewish  quarter,  built  in  amphitheatrical  form  on  a  steep  incline, 
was  overthrown,  burying  four  thousand  persons  in  the  ruins  of  its  houses,  which 


Fig.  187.— Jbbioho. 
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were  swept,  with  the  accompanying  landslip,  like  an  avalanche  down  the  precipitous 
declivity. 

Emmaus — Jericho — Akka. 

The  thermal  springs  of  the  ancient  Emmavia  {Hammam  Suleiman  and  Hammam 
Ibrahim),  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  Tabaryieh,  are  much  frequented.  The 
undulating  tract  stretching  west  of  them  near  the  village  of  Rattin  was  the  battle- 
field where  Saladin  gained  the  decisive  victory  which  in  1187  secured  to  him  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem.  South  of  the  hills  of  Tiberias  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Wady-Jabul,  one  of  the  "  Gates  of  Paradise,"  is  situated  the  hamlet  of  Beisan,  the 
ancient  city  of  Beth-san,  which  held  out  against  the  Hebrew  invaders  and  preserved 
its  local  cult  for  centuries.  During  the  Boman  period  it  was  knoMm  as  Scythopolia, 
a  name  doubtless  due  to  a  colony  of  "  Scythians  "  who  had  settled  here. 

In  the  Ghor,  or  deep  fissure  of  the  Jordan  between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead 
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Sea,  there  are  no  towns.  Rika  {^Eriha),  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of 
Herod's  time,  which  lay  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  older  Jericho  destroyed 
by  the  Israelites  on  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  now  a  mere  group  of  hovels. 
The  famous  city,  which  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  became  the  second  city  in 
Judaea,  which  was  the  school  of  the  prophets,  and  later  on  the  residence  of  Herod  I., 
perished  with  the  destruction  of  the  irrigation  canals  derived  from  the  Jorchin,  and 
the  copious  spring  of  Elishah,  or  the  Sultan  (Ani-es-Sultan).  It  is  no  longer  the 
"  City  of  Palms,"  and  has  ceased  to  export  the  cart/opes,  or  "  date-nuts,"  of  which 
it  had  once  a  monopoly.  When  it  lost  its  date-groves,  its  sugar-cane  plantations, 
and  rose-gardens,  Jericho  also  lost  its  inhabitants.  But  the  population  would 
doubtless  return  were  the  old  system  of  irrigation  works  restored.  Notwithstanding 
the  pestilential  fevers  which  now  prevail,  and  which  have  proved  fatal  to  many 


Fig.  188.— Nazabbtr  and  Moumt  Tabor. 
Seale  1  :  iao,000. 
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explorers  of  the  Holy  Land,*  it  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequented 
places  in  Palestine.  Whole  caravans  of  pilgrims,  mostly  Russians  of  the  O.  thodox  i 
Greek  Church,  flock  hither  to  bathe  in  the  holy  waters  of  Jordan,  and  worship  at 
the  many  hallowed  spots  in  the  district.  Some  devout  Abyssinians  also  come  to 
perform  their  forty  days'  fast  in  the  grottoes  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  in  imitation  of 
the  fast  of  the  Saviour  in  the  wilderness.  Hence  the  appellation  of  the  "  Forty 
Days"  given  to  this  rugged  crag.  Various  tropical  birds  have  settled  in  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  and  here  are  also  now  seen  various  plants  of  the  Torrid  zone 
from  Sudan  and  the  Sahara. 

The  land  of  Galilee,  divided  by  its  numerous  mountain  ranges  into  a  labyrinth 
of  secluded  valleys,  is  almost  destitute  of  towns.  Nazareth,  or  En-Nacira,  is  its  chief 
city,  beyond  the  highland  region,  facing  southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  plain 

*  Lieut.  R.  Condor,  "  V?at-work  in  Palestine." 
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EMMATI9-JEEICH0— AKKA, 

of  Esdraelon.  In  any  case  it  is  indebted  for  most  of  its  population  to  the  hallowed 
memories  awakened  by  its  name.  So  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
it  was  merely  a  wretched  Mussulman  village,  which  since  then  has  gradually  grown 
into  a  considerable  town,  thanks  to  the  immigration  of  Christian  settlers.  Churches, 
convents,  asylums,  and  schools  of  all  "  denominations  "  have  sprung  up  in  the  two 
Latin  and  Greek  quarters,  while  the  Mohammedans  have  been  compelled  to  remove 
towards  the  cultivated  grounds  in  the  south-east.    Nazareth  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
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of  Palestine  provided  with  highways  of  communication,  and  is  now  connected  by  a 
carriage-road  with  Khaifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Akka,  or  &<.  John  of  Acre,  belongs  like  Nazareth  to  the  province  of  Galilee, 
and  like  it  is  situated  beyond  the  hilly  districts.  It  occupies  the  rocky  headland 
which  on  the  coast  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  semicircular  bay  limited 
southwards  by  Mount  Carmel.  The  position  of  Akka,  the  Phcenician  Akko  and  the 
Ptokmais  of  the  Lagides,  is  naturally  strong  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  not 
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masters  of  the  sea,  and  to  this  position  it  is  indebted  for  its  essentially  military 
associations.  The  Hebrews  never  succeeded  in  capturing  this  Phccniciun  stronghold. 
During  the  Crusades  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  and  an  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  orders  it  acquired  considerable 
importance.  The  knights  of  St.  John  even  bequeathed  their  name  to  a  place 
which  they  were  finally  expelled  from  in  the  year  1291.  In  1799  Bonaparte 
besieged  it  in  vain,  and  his  fortunes  suffered  a  first  serious  check  under  its  walls, 
defended  by  a  British  fleet  in  the  roadstead.  Since  then  Akka  has  had  to  endure 
other  assaidts  from  Turks,  Egyptians,  and  English,  and  in  1840  it  was  almost 
demolished  by  a  British  squadron.  But  fresh  defensive  works  have  since  sprung 
up,  as  if  to  challenge  fresh  assailants. 

The  port  of  Akka,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders  enjoyed  a  large  trade, 
is  now  almost  deserted.  The  harbour  has  silted  up,  ond  the  few  vessels  which  here 
ship  cereals,  fruits,  and  other  local  produce  are  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  coast. 
IC/iai/a,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Carmel  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  has  become  a 
much  busier  place  since  the  arrival  of  the  three  hundred  Suabian  "  Templars  " 
who  have  formed  a  flourishing  colony  in  this  district.  Ehaifa,  which  is  now 
regularly  visited  by  the  Levantine  steamers,  is  the  outport  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
as  far  as  Nazareth  and  the  wealthy  town  of  Jenin.  In  this  plain  one  of  the  most 
important  places  is  Lejim,  the  ancient  Legio  of  the  Romans,  possibly  the  Meghiddo 
where  was  fought  the  great  battle  between  the  Egyptians  and  Hittites.  Ehaifa 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  central  terminus  of  the  future  railway  system  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  From  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  construct  one  main  line 
along  the  Upper  Jordan  valley  to  Damascus,  while  another  is  intended  to  be 
carried  by  easy  gradients  up  to  the  plateau  of  Judaea. 

Nablus — Samaria. 

In  the  mountainous  region  of  Samaria,  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  (s  situated 
the  rich  town  of  Nahlus  or  Naplm,  the  ancient  Sichem.  Formerly  the  religious 
rival  of  Jerusalem,  this  place  occupies  a  far  more  convenient  position  than  the  holy 
city  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Lying  1,900  feet  above  the  sea,  precisely  at  the 
water-parting  line  between  the  valleys  draining  west  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
east  to  the  Jordan,  abounding  in  copious  springs,  and  surrounded  with  grassy 
plains,  productive  gardens  and  orchards,  Sichem  is  one  of  those  cities  which,  thanks 
to  their  situation  and  natural  advantages,  never  fail  to  recover  from  every  fresh 
disaster.  Old  as  history  itself,  it  nevertheless  retains  the  name  of  Neapolis,  or  "  New 
Town,"  given  to  it  by  Vespasian,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  few  places  whose  classic 
designation  still  survives.  Above  it  rise  two  famous  mountains — Garizim  on  the 
south,  on  whose  precipitous  fciummit  *\\e  Levites,  clothed  in  sumptuous  robes, 
stretched  their  arms  to  implore  blessii.^^  ou  the  multitude ;  Ebal  on  the  north,  where 
were  gathered  rival  sacrificial  priests,  calling  down  maledictions  on  the  opposite 
faction.  And  in  this  struggle,  which  recalls  the  everlasting  warfare  between 
Ormuzd  and  Ahrimau,  how  often  the  invokers  of  curses  seemed  to  triumph  I  How 
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often  the  tomplo  of  Garizim  was  overthrown,  and  its  orthodox  defenders  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword!  On  the  "holy  mountain,"  Jupiter,  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
Allah  were  successively  worshipped ;  yet  the  older  cult,  which  seemed  swept  away 
for  over,  never  failed  to  reappear.  With  a  tenacity  absolutely  without  precedent, 
the  little  sect  has  survived  all  these  passing  changes,  and  still  holds  together, 
faithfully  preserving  its  primeval  doctrines  and  traditions.  Like  the  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions,  it  possesses  its  "  bible,"  a  manuscript  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  some  other  venerable  documents,  interesting  alike  to  Hebrew  and 
Christian  dogmatists.  Numbering  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  souls,* 
these  Samaritans  of  Nablus  are  distinguished  by  a  special  costume,  a  striking 
feature  of  which  is  their  red  turban.     They  carefiilly  purify  themselves  from  all 
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impure  contact,  rigorously  observe  the  prescriptions  of  their  law,  abstain  from  all 
manual  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  and  still  offer  sacrifices  on  Garizim  according  to  the 
rites  ordained  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  Like  the  Jews,  they  also  await  a 
Messiah,  who  shall  one  day  descend  on  the  holy  mountain  to  resuscitate  and  lead 
the  just  into  everlasting  bliss. 

Samaria,  which  although  a  less  hallowed  spot  than  Sichem,  was  nevertheless  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Samaritans,  has  lost  its  old  name,  and  is 
now  known  by  its  Greek  appellation  of  Sebaafe,  or  Sebastiyeh,  as  it  is  pronounced  by 
the  natives.  It  certainly  no  longer  deserves  the  title  of  the  "  August  City  ;"  but 
although  now  an  obscure  village,  it  still  preserves  the  remains  of  one  of  those 

•  In  1881  the  community  oonsiated  of  98  men  and  62  women  (CJonder,  "  Reports,  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  July,  1881. 
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"  straight  avenues  "  so  common  in  the  old  cities  beyond  the  Jordon.  The  direction 
of  its  colonnaded  thoroughfare  is  even  indicated  by  a  few  shafts  still  standing  in 
their  original  position.  Lying  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sichem, 
Samaria,  which  in  also  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  had  the  advantage  of  standing 
in  an  open  country,  with  more  easy  access  to  the  seaboard.  Here  its  outport  was 
another  Seboste,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Catarea  {^Kaisariyeh)  also 
conferred  on  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  At  this  place  the  coast  in 
fringed  with  dunes  and  indented  with  rocky  inlets,  one  of  which,  provided  with 
piers  and  breakwaters,  became  under  Herod  the  busiest  port  along  the  whole 
seaboard  of  Palestine. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  Ctesarea  was  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  Judaea,  and  the  feasts  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  its  elevation  to  this 
rank  were  ushered  in  by  the  butchery  of  many  thousand  Jews  in  the  arena. 
Repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  various  wars  by  which  Syria  was 
subsequently  wasted,  Caesarea  was  finally  ruined  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  present  it  is  scarcely  visited  except  by  the  Arabs,  who  come  hither 
in  quest  of  the  dressed  stones  required  for  the  modem  buildings  of  Ja£Fa,  Ramleh, 
and  Beirut.  The  enclosure,  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  had  been  given  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 


.  '  '  Jerusalem. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  Jerusalem,  the  "  Heir  of  Peace,"  owed  its  origin  to  its 
strategical  position  on  a  rock  admitting  of  easy  defence,  and  itself  commanding 
the  water-parting  of  South  Judaea  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Sea  basins. 
Wrested  by  King  David  from  the  Jebusites,  the  old  fortress  was  converted  into  a 
powerful  capital,  which  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  soon  became  probably  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  But  a  few  years  after 
this  epoch  the  "  City  of  David  "  was  fain  to  open  its  gates  to  the  Egyptian  hosts. 
Later  on  it  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  Arabs,  and  again  by  the 
Egyptians.  Then  came  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  its  temple  was  destroyed  and  its 
walls  razed  to  the  ground.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Jews  rebuilt  the 
"  House  of  God,"  but  they  never  recovered  their  political  independence,  and  their 
city  fell  an  easy  prey  to  each  passing  conqueror.  It  was  even  seized  by  the 
Parthians  at  a  time  when,  already  subject  to  Home,  it  was  ruled  by  a  vassal  of  the 
empire. 

'  Full  of  confidence  in  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  advent  of  a  Saviour, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  David,  the  Jews  dared  nevertheless  to  rise  against  Rome. 
Taking  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  protected  by  a  triple  line  of  ramparts, 
they  defended  themselves  with  desperate  valour.  But  famine,  pestilence,  incendiary 
fires,  and  fratricidal  strife  Were  the  allies  of  the  Roman  captain,  Titus.  Tower 
after  tower  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  his  battering-rams ;  quarter  after  quarter 
was  stormed  by  his  veteran  legions ;  the  iron  circle  was  drawn  still  closer  round 
the  doomed  city  of  Zion.    Deserters  to  the  Roman  camp  were  crucified  before  its 
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walls,  coptives  butclMii       jr  tbr    vn  to  I  ho  flamoH,  the  bravest  ii\ 
unspeakable  daily  p*TpcM   ated  ^  within  «   d  beyond  tho  runifKiTl 
stronghold  foil,  of  half       iiillifju  so      ,  scarcely  e  few  thiMisau' 
had  survived  "  to  make  :       oniun  hob    ly." 

After  another  destructive  siege  rebuilt  t»y 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  Jerusalem  was  still  i 
most  terrible  was  that  inflicted  on  it  by  th(^  n.: 
1009.  At  that  time  it  was  an  Arab  and 
had  hewn  a  bloody  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  champions  of  Christendom, 
scarcely  giving  themselves  broathing>time  to  utter  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  began 
a  wholesale  massacre,  in  which  sixty  thousand  Mohammedans  were  butchered. 
After  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  the  capital  of  Palestine  dwindled  to  the  proportions 
of  a  small  town ;  but  although  still  captured  and  recaptured  more  than  once,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  sport  of  rival  nationalities  and  religions.  Tho  religious  wranglings 
are  doubtless  still  carried  oti  round  about  the  "  holy  places,"  but  only  in  the  form 
of  diplomatic  intrigues.  Yet  even  recently  the  conflicting  interests  of  Greek  and 
Latin  converts  supplied  a  pretext  for  the  Crimean  war. 

El-Eods  (Kuds),  that  is,  the  "  Holy  City,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  lies 
nearly  2,650  feet  above  sea  level,  on  a  plateau  which  slopes  gently  soutliwards,  and 
which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  deep  ravines.  On  the  east  side  runs  the 
Wed-en-Nar,  or  "  Valley  of  Fire,"  occasionally  flushed  by  the  waters  of  Kedron, 
a  tributary  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Caves  of  Siloam  are  grouped  in  this  valley, 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  Josaphat,  between  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Olivet. 
West  and  south  flows  the  torrent  of  Hinnom  or  Gehenna,  so  called  from  the  chasm, 
a  symbol  of  the  lower  regions,  in  which  its  waters  disappear.  Beyond  this  ravine 
the  plateau  is  enclosed  by  other  ridges  preventing  a  distant  view  of  the  city. 
Previous  to  the  recent  spread  of  the  suburbs  along  the  converging  routes,  the  flrst 
appearance  of  El-Eods  was  very  striking.  At  the  turn  of  a  hill  it  burst  suddenly 
on  the  view  amid  its  pale  green  olive-g^ves  and  the  irregular  polygon  of  its  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  and  a  multitude  of  cupolas.  Jerusalem  is  pre-eminently  the 
city  of  cupolas,  which  constitute  its  real  beauty.  In  Upper  Judaea  timber  is  so 
scarce  that  a  style  of  architecture  naturally  prevailed  in  which  stone  became  the 
chief  element.  Above  the  irregular  buildings  and  winding  streets  of  the  city  the 
majestic  dome  of  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  Haram- 
esh-Sherif,  or  "  Sacred  Enclosure,"  supported  at  the  north-east  angle  by  the  lofty 
Antonia  tower. 

Here  formerly  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon,  to  which  worshippers  "  went  up  " 
from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  To  this  first  sanctuary  succeeded  those  of  Nehemiah 
and  Herod,  which  in  their  turn  were  followed  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  lastly  the  famous  "  Cupola  of  the  Rock  "  (Kubbet-es- 
Sakhra),  erected  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  This  monument,  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  simplicity,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  harmonious 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  forms  a  vast  hexagon  pierced  by  seven  pointed  windows  in 
each  of  its  facades,  which  are  themseiveb  embellished  with  marbles  and  enamelled 
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porcelain  tilon.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  inNcribod  ii  circuliir  nnvo  with  two 
concentric  colonniulcH,  uIm)vu  which  riw)B  the  light  Htnu^turu  uf  thu  donio,  n^Hting  on 
B  wuU  ducoruted  exturnully  with  versos  from  tho  Koruu  iu  bright  letters  un  an 
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enamelled  azure  ground.  In  the  interior  the  fine  proportions  of  the  edifice  are 
interrupted  only  towards  the  centre,  where  the  regular  pavement  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a  projecting  rock,  the  famous  Sakhra,  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  summit  of  Moimt  Moriah.     On  this  spot  the  sacrificing  priests  immolated  the 
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▼ictimH,  whoHo  l)|»M)d  flowed  through  undcrf7n>iiii(l  jxiMmigcH  down  to  IIh>  torrent  of 
Kcdron.  Kroiii  Siiklini,  Nii|)|Hm«><l  to  bo  the  foundiit.ou  uf  the  iiiiiverNo  und  wmrco 
of  the  four  riverH  of  I'ariidiNe,  Mohiimmtxl  t(»ok  hin  lioitvenwurd  Hif^ht. 

Nome  other  niON<|ueH  und  divorm}  niunxmentH  renting  on  ohl  foundationN  are 
coni|>riM>d  within  the  Hpace,  Hoino  thirty-five  ucren  in  extent,  whieh  in  Hurrniinded 
by  the  ({uudriluterul  wall  of  the  HUiTed  ench)8ure.  Recent  excavutioiiH  have  brought 
to  lij^ht  a  great  part  of  the  HubHtructuren,  notably  the  underground  gaUerieM,  where 
hundreilH  of  JewH  t(M>k  refuge  after  the  capture  of  the  l\>mpl(>  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus.  TheHe  vaulttnl  galleries  fornuKl  part  uf  the  gigantic  works  undertaken 
to  transfonn  to  a  level  platform  the  summit  crowne<l  by  the  Temple.  In  Nome 
places  the  original  foundations  were  discoveretl  at  100,  and  even  1*20  feet,  Inflow  the 
present  surfuce.  Before  the  Crimean  war  the  Christians,  who  are  now  freely 
exploring  the  old  sites  in  every  direction,  were  rigtjrously  excluded  from  the 
sacriKl  enclosure.  Even  still  the  entrance  to  this  district  is  interdicted  to  the 
Jews,  who  gather  every  Friday  at  the  place  of  "wailing"  beyond  the  western 
wall  to  recite  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  at  least  touch  the  outer  walls 
which  bar  their  access  to  the  "  Holy  of  Holies."  For  centuries  after  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian  the  city  was  closed  ta  them,  and  during  the 
Christian  rule  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest  under  Omar,  they  were  fain  to 
purchase  at  a  heavy  price  the  permission  to  assemble  once  a  year  and  weep  over 
their  desecrated  temple.  During  the  last  century  the  number  of  Jews  resident  in 
the  city  was  limited  to  three  hundre<l. 

The  religious  monuments  of  the  Christians  ore  grouped  in  the  north-west  j)art 

of  Jerusalem,  between  the  gKtvs  of  Bethlehem  and  Damascus,  where  formerly 

stood  a  temple  of  Venus.     H'-ro  a  multiplicity  of  buildings  of  every  uge  and  style 

murk  nearly  all  the  venerat>  d  places  which  diverse  traditions,  some  recent,  some 

dating  from  the  Crusades  or  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  indicate  us  the  scenes  of 

the  chief  events  in  the  Passion.     Churches,  chapels,  crypts,  originally  distinct 

buildings,  form  a  labyrinth  of  naves  and  galleries  belonging  to  various  Christian 

sects.     With  the  exception  of  the  Protestants,  all  the  great  religious  confessions 

represented  in  Palestine  have  their  allotted  share  in  the   land  on  which   the 

eventful  drama  was  enacted.     The  chief  nave,  where  o  pi}lar  standing  within  a 

white  marble  ring  marks  the  "centre  of  the  world,"  belongs  vi  the  Orthodox 

Greeks.     The  Franciscans  have  a  church  all  to  themselves,  but  the  Kail  of  Calvary 

is  divided  into  two  chapels,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  Latins,  the  other  to  the 

Greeks.    The  crypt  of  St.  Helena  is  claimed  by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  but  not 

exclusively,  for  the  Armenians  have  the  right  of  access,  while  one  of  the  side 

chapels  is  set  apart  for  the  Latins.      Copts  and  Jacobite  Syrians  assemble  for 

worship  in  a  particular  recess,  and  the  so-called  Stone  of  Holy  Unction  remains 

the  common  property  of  all  the  faithful,  Latins  and  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Copts 

alike.     Lastly,  in  their  quality  as  suzemins  and  arbiters,  the  Turks  themselves 

retain  a  station  for  general  superintendence  at  the  main  entrance. 

The  "Rotunda,"  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  a  modem 
structure,  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  Turkey,  as  sovereign  power,  of  France 
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and  Russia  as  representing  the  two  rival  orthodoxies  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
little  shrine  built  over  the  grave  is  the  work  of  the  Greeks,  who  on  Easter  eve 
assemble  round  the  tomb  to  await  the  coming  of  the  "sacred  fire,"  which  an 
"  angel  "  hands  to  the  bishop  through  a  chink  in  the  wall.  On  the  appearance  of 
this  flame  the  faithful  hasten  to  light  their  wax  tapers  at  the  bishop's  candle ; 
hymns  and  prayers  resound  on  all  sides,  unfortimr^ely  mingled  at  times  with  the 
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shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  crushed  or  trampled  underfoot  in 
the  rush.  In  the  year  1834  over  four  hundred  bodies  remained  heaped  up  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Botunda,  and  similar  catastrophes  have  since  been  prevented  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Mussulman  guard,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel 
wielding  the  kurhash*  An  old  custom  requires  the  faithful  to  pass  the  flame 
rapidly  over  tLdir  faces,  under  the  belief  that  it  will  scorch  none  but  the  wicked, 

T  •  Conder,  "  Tent-work  in  Palestine." 
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Formerly  they  brought  linen  cloths,  the  creases  of  which  they  caused  to  bo  singed 
by  the  sacred  flame.  These  were  then  set  apart  to  servo  as  shrouds  at  their  burial. 
Not  far  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stand  the  gateway  and  pointed  arches  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  knights  of  the 
"  seven  nations  " — Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany. 
Since  1869  the  last  alone  is  represented  in  the  palace  of  the  Order.  Like  France 
and  Bussia,  Germany  has  also  claimed  an  allotment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy 
places,  where  a  church  and  schools  have  been  erected,  and  the  imperial  banner 
hoisted.  The  Russians  have  installed  themselves  beyond  the  walls  near  the  Gate 
of  Damascus,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau,  which  commands  the  city,  and 
against  which  the  attacks  of  assailants  were  at  all  times  chiefly  directed.  Here 
they  have  built  their  religious  quarter,  the  structures  of  which  are  at  once  monas- 
teries and  barracks.  .         -        :'.      -•  -   t  V  1    ;r. 

In  every  part  of  the  city  and  environs  are  seen  religious  foundations  and  schools 
belonging  to  Greeks,  Laitins,  and  sects  of  every  Protestant  denomination.  The 
subsidies  sent  from  Europe  and  the  New  World  in  support  of  these  establishments 
have  sufiiced  almost  to  rebuild  the  city  and  double  its  area.  As  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  domination,  Jerusalem  is  thus  still  a  city  of  priests  and  ministers,  who 
under  other  names  live  at  the  expense  of  distant  communities.  Its  only  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  its  trade  is  of  a  purely  local  character.  The  Jews, 
who  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  have  become  the  most  numerous 
element,  are  for  the  most  part  the  so-called  Ashkinazim,  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe  supported  by  the  haluka,  that  is,  the  contributions  forwarded  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  Israelites  scattered  over  the  whole  world.  But  they  still  retain  the  old 
passion  for  the  huckstering  trade,  daily  purchasing  wares  of  all  kinds  from  passing 
caravans  and  hawking  them  through  tho  streets  of  the  city.* 

From  Mount  Olivet,  on  a  crest  of  which  stands  the  Mosque  of  the  Ascension,  a 
view  is  commanded  of  a  great  part  of  Palestine,  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the 
heights  of  Samaria  and  plateaux  of  Gilead,  in  another  sweeping  over  the  profound 
chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  away  to  the  summits  of  Moab  and  Idumtea.  Westwards 
the  Mediterranean  is  hidden  by  the  eminences  in  the  near  distance ;  but  at  the 
foot  of  Olivet  stretches  the  Valley  of  Josaphat  with  its  countless  tombstones,  the 
first,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  which  are  to  deliver  up  their  dead  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  on  the  last  day. 

In  the  neighbouring  district  the  most  remarkable  ancient  monuments  are  the 
sepulchral  crypts,  especially  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  "  Judges,"  and  those  of  the 
"  Kings,"  where  were  found  some  remarkable  sarcophagi  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Everywhere  are  seen  religious  structures,  each  with  its  local  legend,  and  all  visited 
by  Greek  and  Latin  pilgrims.  In  the  environs  the  most  interesting  convent  is 
that  of  Mar-Saba,  or  "  Saint  Saba,"  an  ancient  retreat  of  the  Essenes,  perched  on  a 
limestone  crag  overhanging  the  torrent  of  Kedron.  Near  the  walls  of  the  convent 
a  solitary  palm  indicates  a  small  garden-plot ;  but  elsewhere  the  bure  white  rock 

*  Approximate  population  <\i  Jeriisaletn  in  1881:  Jews,  16,000;  Mussulinan*,  7.000;  Cbrigtians  of 
all  denominationa,  8,000.    Total,  30.000. 
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and  gloomy  crevasse  are  unrelieved  by  a  single  tree  or  tuft  of  herbage.  Rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Russia,  this  monastery  of  Mar-Saba  has  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Palestine.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  place  of  exile  for  monks  guilty 
of  misdemeanour  or  suspected  of  heresy. 


Bethlehem. — Jaffa. — Gaza.  ''  ^        V 

Bethlehem,  the  "  House  of  Bread,"  lies  5  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  in  the  midst 
o£  hills  covered  with  vineyards  or  olive-groves.  Its  population  consists  mostly  of 
Latins,  who  support  themselves  by  the  sale  of  sacred  objects,  such  as  medals, 
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rosaries,  chaplets,  crosses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  very  dust  of  the  holy  places.  Like 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  the  g^up  of  churches  and  convents 
in  Bethlehem  forms  an  irregular  collection  of  structures  without  any  architectural 
symmetry,  belonging  to  diverse  religious  communities.  To  one  gallery  or  flight  of 
steps  Greeks  alone  are  admitted ;  others  are  open  only  to  Latins,  others  again  to 
Armenians.  The  chief  nave,  forming  the  basilica  of  the  Nativity,  a  fine  edifice 
dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  common  property  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  the  Catholics  being  allowed  access  only  to  the  choir. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  grotto  paved  in  marble  and  ramifying  in  various  directions, 
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where  the  faithful  gather  to  worship  at  the  fissure  in  the  rock  indicated  by  tradi- 
tion as  the  birthplace  of  the  Redeemer. 

South  of  Judaea,  and  on  the  same  tableland  as  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  the 
last  considerable  town  in  the  direction  of  the  wilderness  is  Hebron,  the  city  of 
El-Khalil,  or  the  "  Friend  of  God,"  so  named,  like  Orfa,  in  memory  of  Abraham. 
According  to  a  local  legend  accepted  by  many  mediseval  Christians,  but  vehemently 
contested  by  the  Damascene  Arabs,  it  was  near  Abraham's  grave  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hebron,  and  not  in  the  territory  of  Damascus,  that  the  red  earth  was  taken 
to  fashion  the  first  man.  Formerly  pilgrims  flocked  in  large  numbers  to  Hebron, 
in  order  to  contemplate  this  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  collect  a  handful  of  the 
mould  from  which  they  supposed  themselves  sprung.  Here  the  "  holy  place  "  is 
the  mosque  of  Abraham,  which  lies  east  of  the  El-Ehalil  torrent,  high  above  the 
semicircular  group  of  houses  forming  the  chief  quarter  of  the  town.  This  mosque, 
which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  was  previously  a  church,  and  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  a  synagogue.  Various  buildings  have  succeeded  each  other  within 
the  outer  enclosures,  but  these  euclosures,  built  of  huge  blocks,  appear  themselves 
to  be  of  great  age,  some  archaeologists  assigning  them  an  existence  of  three 
thousand  years. 

Beneath  the  mosque  is  a  double  cavern,  which,  according  to  a  venerable  tradi- 
tion, was  the  rave  of  Macpelah,  where  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob,  and 
Leah  were  "  gathered  to  their  fathers."  Till  recently  the  mosque  was  opened  only 
to  the  Mohammedans,  who,  however,  themselves  never  visit  the  grottoes.  Probably 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades  they  iidve  remained  undisturbed,  except  perhaps  in 
the  year  1834,  when  the  people  of  Hebron,  besieged  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  hid  their 
most  precious  objects  imder  the  mosque. 

The  El-Ehalil  torrent  flows  south-west  in  the  direction  of  Beer-Sahah,  the  last 
village  in  Palestine  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  beyond  which  it  loses  itself  in  a 
wady  draining  to  the  Mediterranean.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  Hebron,  which  lies 
on  the  line  of  water-parting  at  a  higher  elevation  than  Jerusalem,  other  river  gorges 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  direction  the  frontiers  of  Palestine 
were  formerly  guarded  against  marauders  by  the  fortress  of  Masada,  which  Herod 
had  converted  into  an  impregnable  stronghold,  apparently  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  danger.  This  rock,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Sebbeh, 
is  a  limestone  table  of  oval  shape,  almost  inaccessible  everywhere  except  on  the  west 
side,  where  it  is  coimected  by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  inner  plateau.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  about  a  thousand  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Eleazer,  threw 
themselves  into  this  fastness,  whence  they  defied  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who  laid 
regular  siege  to  the  place.  They  encircled  the  base  of  the  rock  with  a  ditch,  which 
still  exists,  raised  a  broad  platform  over  against  the  western  ridg^  as  a  site  for 
their  camp,  and  threw  a  pontoon  across  the  ravine  separating  them  from  the 
citadel.  The  first  lines  were  soon  carried,  but  after  the  last  assault  was  delivered, 
not  a  single  defender  showed  himself  behind  the  walls.  Preferring  the  voluntary 
death  of  freemen  to  a  shameful  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  all  had  immolated 
themselves.     When  the  Romans  penetrated  into  the  fortress  they  found  only  twd 
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women   and  five  children  alive.       Such  was  the  last  episode  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence. 

Jerusalem  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  carriage  route  about  36  miles  long, 
along  which  a  telegraph  line  has  now  been  laid.  The  road  itself  is  intended  ere 
long  to  be  replaced  by  a  railway  which,  although  long  traced  on  the  maps,  has 
not  yet  been  begun.  The  work  will  in  any  case  be  costly,  owing  to  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  steep  inclines,  which  will  average  from  65  to  75  feet 
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Its  gardens  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  through  the  canals  derived  from 
intermittent  streams  and  wells  which  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  rains.  Here  the 
almond,  apricot,  peach,  mulberry,  and  other  southern  plants  yield  excellent  fruits. 
The  banana  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated ;  but  most  of  the  garden-plots, 
bordered  with  gigantic  nopals,  are  planted  with  oranges  and  citrons,  whose  produce 
is  exported  even  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  gardens  of  Jaffa  have  increased  fourfold  in  extent,  and  in  1880  contained  seven 
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hundred  and  sixty-five  thdusand  orange  trees,  which  yielded  a  crop  of  thirty  million 
oranges. 

Although  it  has  been  the  outport  of  Jerusalem  and  of  all  South  Judaea  from  the 
very  dawn  of  history,  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Jopp^,  affords  but  indifferent  shelter  to 
shipping.  The  old  basin,  choked  by  the  sands  brought  by  the  marine  currents, 
and  probably  upheaved  by  underground  agencies,  now  lies  high  and  dry  amid  the 
gardens  stretching  north  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  coast  extends 
in  an  almost  unbroken  straight  line  north  and  south,  constantly  exposed  to  a  heavy 
surf  much  infested  by  sharks.  Here,  according  to  the  legend  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Josephus,  stood  the  rock  to  which  Andromeda  was  chained.  Facing  the  town 
is  a  chain  of  reefs  about  1,000  feet  long,  which  forms  a  sort  of  breakwater,  affording 
some  shelter  to  a  little  haven  accessible  to  craft  drawing  from  8  to  10  feet.     But 
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larger  vessolfl  and  tho  flteamers  plying  along  this  ncaboard  anchor  half  a  mile  o£F, 
always  ready  to  set  sail  whenever  the  winds  freshen  and  threaten  to  drive  them 
ashore. 

In  these  waters  tlie  sea  is  nearly  always  rough,  and  when  the  dangerous  north* 
west  gales  prevail,  the  steamers  are  unable  to  call  at  Jaffa,  but  continue  their  route 
north  or  south,  landing  their  merchandise  at  Ehaifa  or  Port-Said.  Nevertheless  the 
local  trade  with  Jerusalem,  already  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
annually,  and  tho  passenger  traffic,  exceeding  eighty  thousand  persons,  are  steadily 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  Hence  the  creation  of  an  artificial  harbour  in  deep 
water  seems  to  be  urgently  called  for.  According  to  one  project,  such  a  harbour, 
with  a  northern  and  a  southern  entrance  protected  by  a  breakwater  1,200  feet  long, 
might  be  constructed  beyond  the  chain  of  reefs,  affording  for  shipping  a  clear 
space  of  over  eight  acres,  with  a  depth  of  not  less  than  26  feet.  The  extensive 
tracts  which  might  easily  be  reclaimed  from  the  rocks  and  sea  wotdd  at  the  same 
time  afford  room  for  a  further  extension  of  the  town,  at  present  confined  within 
far  too  narrow  enclosures. 

The  trade  of  Jaffa,  which  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Christians 
and  foreigners,  consists  chiefly  in  cereals,  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  produce  of 
the  soil.  The  export  of  these  articles  might  easily  be  doubled  by  constructing  an 
aqueduct  to  deflect  southwards  the  copiouf)  Nahr-el-Aujeh  stream,  which  at  present 
flows  nearly  4  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  from  which  sufficient  water  might  be 
obtained  to  irrigate  the  inteiTening  arid  plain.*  Thus  might  be  again  brought 
under  cultivation  the  whole  coast  of  Sharon,  famous  in  Biblical  records  for  its 
"  roses,"  which,  however,  are .  supposed  to  have  l)een  the  narcissus,  at  one  time 
gfTowing  in  profusion  amid  these  gray  sands,  t  The  Wurtemberg  colony  of  Sarona 
settled  in  this  district,  and  numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  has  already 
created  a  smiling  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  Israelitish  Alliance  also  possesses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jaffa  an  agricultural  institute,  where  hundreds  of  Jewish  youths 
learn  the  art  of  gardening.  Some  large  olive-trees  planted  in  symmetrical  rows  near 
the  town  belonged  formerly  to  a  sort  of  model  farm  established  hero  by  Colbert. 

South  of  Jaffa  most  of  the  old  Philistine  strongholds  have  been  replaced  by 
wretched  hamlets.  Askalon,  the  "  Betrothed  of  Syria,"  which  notwithstanding 
incessant  wars  and  sieges  continued  to  remain  a  large  place  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  is  now  completely  abandoned.  Of  its  buildings  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
except  shapeless  ruins  and  its  semicircular  ramparts,  which  terminate  north  and 
south  at  the  steep  escarpments  of  a  cliff  wasted  by  the  Mediterranean  waters.  The 
space  thus  enclosed  is  entirely  occupied  by  gardens,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Jurah  still  cultivate  the  species  of  garlic  to  which  the 
ancient  city  was  indebted  for  its  name  of  Aacalonium,  or  eschalot. 

South  of  the  Philistine  territory  the  venerable  city  of  Gaza  (Ghazzeh),  already 
almost  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  is  the  southernmost  town  of  Palestine  in  this 
direction.      Mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  records  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago, 


*  Trade  of  Jaffa  in  1878  :   exports,  £6,000,000;  imports,  £3,000,000. 
t  CkHider,  "Paleatine  Exploration  Fund,"  Jauiimy,  1878. 
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Gaza  still  remains  a  considprable  pliice,  thanks  to  its  position  on  the  hif?h  road 
between  Palestino  and  Egypt,  that  is,  between  Asia  and  Africa.  During  the  curly 
pcri(Ml  of  the  Byzantine  empire  it  was  noted  for  its  schools,  to  which  the  Arabs 
flocked  from  great  distances  in  order  to  study  the  Hellenic  culture  and  philosophy. 
At  present  it  is  not  so  much  u  city  as  an  aggregate  of  villages  and  gardens  disjKtsed 
m  on  irregular  circle  round  a  large  mound  flat  on  the  top,  which  seems  to  be  partly 
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composed  of  debris.     Here  stand  the  governor's  residence  and  the  chief  mosque, 
originally  a  church  dating  from  the  twelfth  century. 

The  site  of  Gaza  has  frequently  been  displaced,  moving  eastwards  before  the 
shifting  dunes  of  the  desert.  In  this  district  the  struggle  is  incessant  between  the 
peasant  and  the  encroaching  sands,  which  surge  up  round  the  fruit-trees,  and 
which,  forming  hillocks  from  40  to  50  feet  high,  often  swallow  up  houses, 
gardens,  and  orchards  together.     Under  the  sands  in  many  places  west  of  the  city 
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the  remains  have  boen  found  of  old  builcIingH,  potaherdn,  and  other  rofuHO,  and  even 
Roman  atutuos  of  fine  workmanHhip.  The  ancient  •'  Marina  "  haH  also  been  almost 
completely  obliterated  by  the  same  cause.  Few  vessels  care  to  venture  near  this 
surf-beaten  coast,  which  shoals  vfery  gradually.  Hence  the  trade  of  the  district  is 
conducted  entirely  by  the  overland  route  with  Egypt,  between  the  frontier  of  which 
and  Jerusalem  Gaza  lies  about  midway,  lu  the  peninsular  of  Hinui  there  are 
absolutely  no  towns.  Suez,  the  port  of  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  lies  on  the 
Africon  or  Egyptian  side  of  the  maritime  canal.  Nakhl,  in  the  desert  of  Tih,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  military  outpost  and  rendezvous  for  caravans.  In  the  Sinai 
wilderness  the  Pharan  of  the  "  Dates  "  has  been  replaced  by  a  Bedouin  camping- 
ground,  while  another  Pharan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi-Pheiran,  lias  disappeared 
altogether.  The  outport  of  the  peninsular  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  Tor,  which  lies 
half  hidden  from  the  view  by  a  cluster  of  palms  behind  a  neighbouring  headland. 
This  place  has  been  chosen  by  the  international  sanitary  commission  as  a  quarantine 
station  for  the  vessels  bringing  pilgrims  back  from  Jeddah.  Aknbah,  at  the  head 
of  the  eastern  gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  consists  of  a  fortress  commanding 
the  tents  of  a  few  Arab  fishers  interspersed  amid  clumps  of  dune  palms.  Near  this 
spot  formerly  stood  the  commercial  city  of  Elath,  which  survived  till  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  which  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  was  held  by  the  Christian  kings 
of  Jerusalem.  Some  three  thousand  years  ago  the  seaport  of  Elath  was  Ezion- 
Ohebir,  the  emporium  where  the  Phoenicians  shipped  for  Solomon  the  gold,  the 
costly  fabrics  and  produce  of  India.  Later  on,  when  the  sumptuous  city  of  Petra 
y  »8  being  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  in  the  Idumomn  Mountains,  and  when  the  numerous 
towns  of  Decapolis  were  flourishing  in  the  land  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  he  Gulf  of 
Akabuh  was  also  constantly  visited  by  commercial  fleets.  At  that  time  the  rocky 
islet  of  Ouriah,  lying  near  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  was  a  military  station  of 
considerable  importance.  Should  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  be  repeopled,  and  its 
highways  extended  southwards  along  the  Arabah  depression,  these  waters  cannot 
fail  to  become  once  more  animated  by  the  presence  of  trading  vessels. 


1    :  Administrative  Divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Like  those  of  European  Turkey,  the  vast  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Sultan  are 
divided  into  vilayets  or  provinces,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  sat^aks  or 
"banners."  Besides  these  general  administrative  departments,  there  are  certain 
so-called  tnutaae'  ijiua,  which  possess  a  special  importance  either  from  the  strategic 
standpoint  or  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  European  powers. 
X  .  The  limits  of  the  various  provinces  and  circles  in  Asiatic  Turkey  have  undergone 
frequent  changes,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  wars  and  internal  revolu- 
tions. The  governments  of  the  pashas  have  also  occasionally  been  enlarged  or 
diminished  as  the  result  of  court  intrigues  and  the  favour  enjoyed  by  them  with 
the  Sultan.  In  any  case  these  administrative  divisions  are  far  from  corresponding 
with  their  natural  outlines.  The  islands  of  the  archipelagoes  adjacent  to  the 
Asiatic  seaboard  form  a  part  of  the  same  vilayet  as  those  lying  nearer  to  the 
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CHAPTER  X.         . 

Arabia.  . 

HE  vast  peninsular  of  Arabia,  nearly  one- third  as  largo  as  the 
European  continent,  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  Old  World. 
Attached,  so  to  say,  to  the  mainland  by  the  mountain  ranges  con- 
necting Sinai  with  Taurus,  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  land  of  transi- 
tion between  Asia  and  Africa.  In  its  outlinen,  the  disposition  of 
its  highlands,  and  its  climatic  conditions,  it  is  mainly  an  African  region ;  by  the 
tilt  of  the  land,  draining  to  the  Euphrates,  and  by  its  contiguity  of  over  six  hundred 
miles  to  that  basin,  it  forms  a  geographical  division  of  Asia. 

But  while  thus  in  some  respects  connected  with  both  continents,  Arabia  really 
constitutes  a  world  apart.  It  is  traversed  by  none  of  the  great  historic  highways, 
which  on  the  contrary  everywhere  avoid  it.  The  chief  route  between  Asia  and 
Africa,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  followed  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  military  and 
commercial  movements,  follows  the  Syrian  seaboard,  passing  thence  to  the  north  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsular.  Skirted  on  one  side  by  this  international  highway,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  three  other  sides  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  two  great  inlets,  the 
Red  Sea  and  Persian  Oulf ,  the  peninsular  has  not  inaptly  been  called  Jezireh-el-Arab, 
or  "  Island  of  the  Arabs."  In  spite  of  the  intervening  waters,  most  real  islands 
depend  far  more  than  does  Arabia  on  the  adjacent  continents. 


Historic  Rbtrospect. 

Being  thus  almost  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  little  of  the  peninsular 
was  known  to  the  ancients  beyond  the  border  lands  and  coast  districts.  The 
conquerors  mentioned  in  hi8tf)ry  never  penetrated  far  into  the  interior.  The  only 
military  expedition  undertaken  by  Rome,  which  was  conducted  by  ^lius  Gallus  in 
the  year  22  of  the  old  era,  was  mainly  confined  to  the  more  thickly  inhabited  region 
which  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix.  This  geographer  himself 
was  acquainted  only  through  the  reports  of  caravans  with  the  routes  and  commer- 
cial stations  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  seaboard.  Since  the  Hejira,  and  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  all  the  information  received  in  Europe  regarding 
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Central  Arabia  was  due  to  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cities  of  Moccii  and  Medina. 
Although  their  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  "  Iload  of  the  Fuiniful,"  tlm  TiiikH  have 
never  o<!cupied  more  than  narrow  stripH  of  the  Arabian  seaboard,  on  tlii'  wvM  alorig 
the  Hod  S<3a,  on  the  east  on  tho  coast  of  the  Persian  (iulf.  The  Kgyptian  urniicH, 
however,  commanded  by  a  vassal  of  the  Turkish  empire,  succeeded  during  the  years 
1810-1820  in  advancing  victoriously  into  the  Wahabite  territory  in  the  heart  of 
the  peninsular.  IJut  none  of  tho  southern  regions  were  visited  by  them.  Thus  no 
other  country  has  been  less  i)ermancntly  affected  by  military  ex|)editi(>ns  than 
Araoia.  Throughout  tho  whole  course  of  history,  hundreds  of  native  tribes  liave 
kept  entirely  aloof  from  foreign  contact. 

But  although  well  protected  from  invasions  by  the  waterless  deserts  surrounding 
them,  the  Arabs  are  not  altogether  secluded  from  the  rest  of  tho  world.  Accustomed 
to  traverse  the  sandy  wastes,  familiar  with  the  routes  and  wells  of  the  desert,  they 
find  it  far  easier  to  quit  their  domain  than  do  strangers  to  enter  it.  Ancient  liistory 
speaks  of  the  triumphant  incursions  of  the  Tlyksos  into  the  Nile  delta.  And  with 
what  irresistible  fury  the  Arab  descendants  of  those  warlike  shepherds  again  burst 
upon  the  surrounding  peoples  in  their  twofold  capacity  of  propagandists  and 
conquerors !  The  pent-up  energy  of  these  obscure  tribes,  accunmlated  from  ago  to 
ago,  was  suddeidy  revealed  to  the  world  with  an  intensity  superior  even  to  that  of 
the  Greeks  when  they  overran  Asia  under  Alexander.  It  was  an  explosion  that 
has  been  quaintly  compared  to  that  of  the  rarely  flowering  aloe,  which  vegetates 
silently  for  many  generations,  and  then  suddenly  bursts  into  a  glorious  bloom, 
dazzling  the  sight  with  its  brilliant  effulgence.  Dgypt,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Spoin,  many  regions  woshed  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
became,  so  to  say,  Arab  lands,  where  the  old  cultures  were  either  swept  away  or 
stimulated  into  new  life. 

Neither  their  intense  religious  fervour,  nor  the  strength  acquired  from  self- 
abnegation,  suffices  to  explain  the  amazing  success  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  also 
largely  due  to  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  peoples  themselves.  In  many 
countries  they  appeared,  not  as  oppressors  but  as  liberators.  More  just  than  the 
old  rulirs,  even  more  tolerant  in  spite  of  their  fiery  zeal,  they  attracted  millions  to 
their  cause.  In  less  than  a  century  the  number  of  those  who  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Arabs,  from  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Sunda  Islands,  had  probably 
increased  tenfold.  Heirs  of  the  arts  and  sciences  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  ener- 
vated Byzantines,  the  Arabs  saved  them  from  the  risk  of  perishing,  and  caused 
them  again  to  flourish.  They  fanned  into  a  fresh  flame  the  embers  which  were 
slowly  dying  out  under  the  fatal  influences  of  Oriental  monasticism.  Thus  not- 
withstanding their  geographical  isolation,  the  Arabs  have  played  a  considerable 
port  in  the  collective  work  of  humanity.  Yet  the  great  service  rendered  by  these 
"  Semites"  to  Europe  itself,  by  abridging  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages,  has  been 
too  often  overlooked  by  certain  "  Aryan  "  writers,  ever  reluctant  to  recognise  any 
merits  in  "  alien  "  races. 
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Progress  ok  Geographical  Discovery. 

During  the  epoch  when  the  Arabs  were  the  dominant  nation  in  Western  Asia 
and  the  Mediterranean  basin,  their  geographers  took  more  interest  in  the  new  lands 
conquered  by  the  sword  of  Islam  than  in  the  regions  of  the  peninsular  whence  the 
disciples  of  the  Prophet  had  gone  forth  to  overrun  the  world.  Nevertheless  they 
at  least  described  the  routes  followed  by  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
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Fig.  197.— Itinkharieh  op  the  Chief  Explorers  op  Ahamia. 
Soale  1 : 3,000,000. 
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Medina ;  and  even  on  the  east  of  Arabia  they  added  some  valuable  details  to  the 
information  left  us  by  Ptolemy  and  the  other  writers  of  antiquity. 

But  the  geographical  exploration  of  the  country  by  Europeans  was  only  begun 
in  the  year  1762  with  the  journey  of  Carsten  Niebuhr  to  Yemen.  The  holy  places 
of  the  neighbouring  districts  were  afterwards  visited  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Ali- 
Bey,  Chedufau,  Tamisier,  Ferret  and  Galinier,  some  of  whom  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  peninsular.  In  1819  it  was  traversed  by  Sadlier  in  its  entire  breadth 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.  Later  on  Fulgence  Tresnel  and  Amaud 
explored  more  particularly  the  west  coast  and  the  southern  districts,  while  "Wrede 
penetrated  into  parts  of  the  Hadramaut  wilderness  where  no  subsequent  travelle- 
has  followed  in  his  footsteps.     Wellsted  studied  the  interior  of  Oman,  and  Wallin, 
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like  Sadlier,  crossed  the  peninsular  from  coast  to  coast,  passing  through  the  Jebel- 
Shamniar  country  in  the  very  heart  of  the  central  plateau. 

In  more  recent  times  Palgrave  took  a  diagonal  course  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east,  passing  in  the  year  1862  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  across  the  interior  of  Nejed.  Two  years  later  on,  Guarmani  passed  from 
Jerusalem  to  Kasim,  and  Doughty  wandered  for  some  time  over  the  same  northern 
deserts.  Still  more  recently  Captain  and  Lady  Blunt  traversed  the  northern  regions 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad  through  Jebel-Shammar,  and  they  were  soon  after 
followed  by  Huber,  who  also  made  some  important  discoveries  in  the  northern  and 
western  districts,  penetrating  in  one  direction  as  far  as  Kasim.  Thus  the  various 
tracks  of  explorers  cross  and  overlap  each  other  throughout  the  whole  of  North 
Arabia,  while  the  south-eastern  regions  still  remain  almost  imvisited.  The  best 
known  provinces  are  those  which  lie  within  reach  of  the  seaports,  especially  the 
territory  of  Arabia  Felix  in  the  proximity  of  Aden,  Moka,  and  Hodeidah.  This 
country  has  been  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  M.  Halevy,  who  has  brought  back 
copies  of  hundreds  of  Himyarite  inscriptions  sculptured  on  the  surrounding  rocks 
and  monuments. 


General  Survey  of  the  Peninsular. 
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Externally  Arabia  nearly  everywhere  presents  uniform  massive  outlines  of 
almost  geometrical  regularity.  By  the  side  of  the  monotonous  African  continent, 
the  peninsular  seems  even  still  more  monotonous.  The  west  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  forms  nearly  a  straight  line,  while  that  of 
the  south-east,  facing  Somali-land  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  scarcely  more  diversified, 
being  broken  at  intervals  only  by  a  few  elongated  curves,  and  presenting  in  its 
entire  development  a  slight  convexity  towards  the  sea.  Beyond  the  abrupt  head- 
land of  Ras-el-Hadd,  the  coast  trends  north-westwards,  as  if  about  to  take  a  course 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  transform  the  whole  peninsular  into 
a  vast  quadrilateral.  But  at  Cape  Masandam  the  coast  line  is  suddenly  interrupted, 
a  barrier  of  islands  and  islets  hera  limiting  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  apparently 
forming  the  true  continental  p^daboard. 

The  Persian  Gulf,  properly  so-called,,  is  aoihmg  more  than  a  shallow  basin  with 
its  inlets  and  promontories  interrupting  the  ^miform  outlines  of  the  peninsular.  In 
former  geological  epochs  before  the  creation  of  the  alluvial  Mesopotamian  plains, 
the  almost  closed  sea,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
formed  a  parting  line  at  least  double  its  present  extent  between  Arabia  and  Irania. 
At  that  time  its  waters  washed  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Syrian  hills,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  towards  Egypt,  the  Arabian  peninsular  was 
attached  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  mainland. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  Arabia  presents  in  the  interior  a  relief  scarcely  less  regular 

than  its  outlines.     The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  skirted  by  a  border  chain  and  some 

parallel  ridges  forming  a  southern  continuation  of   the  Moabite  and   Idumeean 

highlands,  and  constituting  the  main  water-parting  of  the  land  sloping  broadly 
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westwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf.  The  south  coast  is 
also  fringed  by  a  border  range,  whose  spurs  project  here  and  there  beyond  the 
normal  line  of  the  seaboard.  Farther  east  the  coast  is  also  skirted  by  hills  from 
the  Ras-el-Hadd  to  Cape  Masandam.  Towards  the  sea  the  whole  peninsular  is  thus, 
as  it  were,  enclosed  by  a  regular  rampart,  which  at  several  points  exceeds  6,500 
feet  in  height. 

The  centre  of  this  vast  enclosure  is  occupied  by  a  hilly  region,  which  is  connected 
by  several  ridges  with  the  western  coast  rang^.  This  is  the  so-called  I^ejed,  or 
"  Upland "  region,  north  of  which  the  land  falls  towards  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  separated  from  the  southern  highlands  by 
somewhat  less  elevated  tracts,  almost  absolute  desert  wastes  throughout  their  whole 
extent. 

The  Tehama,  or  "  Hot  Lands,''  as  the  narrow  strips  are  called  which  stretch 
between  the  border  ranges  and  the  sea,  form  a  distinct  torrid  zone  answering  to 
the  Ghermsir.of  Persia  and  the  Mexican  Tierra  Caliente.  But  this  term,  Tehama, 
is  applied  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  especially  to  the  coastlands  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Madian  and  Yemen  highlands. 

An  approximate  estimate  only  can  bo  formed  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
peninsular,  based  mainly  on  the  surveys  of  the  seaboard  so  far  as  they  have  been 
completed.  But  even  here  several  points  remain  still  unexplored.  Towards  the 
north  Arabia  has  no  natural  limits  at  all  beyond  the  zone  of  cultivated  lands 
following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  the  steppes,  occupier'  ^-^  infested  by 
the  nomad  Bedouins,  stretch  right  up  to  the  region  traversed  by  tu'^ » .;  '  ;  istorical 
highway  between  Antiochia  and  Babylon.  In  this  direction  it  is  'y^  "^  )le  even 
to  lay  down  any  rigid  political  frontier  line ;  for  the  nomads  shift  t&eir  camping- 
grounds  in  the  Hamad  or  Badiet-el- Arab  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
water,  the  richness  or  exhaustion  of  the  pastures,  the  feuds  or  friendships  of 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  Sinai  peninsular  and  land  of  Madian  are  also  usually 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  Arabia,  but  these  regions  are  now  included  politically 
in  Eg}'pt,  of  which  they  form  integral  sections  in  official  reports  and  statistical 
returns. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  geographical  expression,  Arabia,  it,  differently 
interpreted  by  different  authors.  Hence  also  the  discrepancies,  amounting  to 
many  thousand  square  miles,  presented  by  the  various  published  estimates  of  its 
total  area.  Deducting  the  territories  now  subject  to  Turkey,  Behm  and  "Wagner 
give  it  a  superficies  of  rather  more  than  a  million  square  miles.  But  the  whole 
region  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  Idumoean  highlands,  the  Trans- Jordan 
uplands,  and  the  Euphrates  Valley  has  an  absolute  area  ebt^imated  by  Engelhardt  at 
not  less  than  1,240,000,  and,  including  the  Sinai  peninsular,  1,262,620  square  miles. 

Over  this  vast  space  the  population  is  very  thinly  scattered.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  various  summary  calcidations  of  travellers,  it  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  six  millions  for  the  whole  of  the  peninsular,  which  would  thus  appear 
to  be  forty  times  less  densely  peopled  than  France. 
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The  Idumeean  highlands,  culminating  with  Mount  Hor,  traditional  grave  of 
Aaron,  are  continued  southwards,  first  along  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  .then  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  without  forming  a  regular  or 
unbroken  mountain  range.  Detached  masses,  some  little  more  than  huge  crags, 
others  real  chains,  follow  successively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seaboard. 
Some  of  these  are  completely  isolated  by  broad  wadies  many  himdred  yards  wide, 
while  others  are  connected  by  rocky  ridges  with  the  main  range,  which  skirts  the 
coast  at  distances  varying  from  30  to  60  miles.  To  this  main  range,  which  forms 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Egyptian  possessions,  the  term  Jebel-el-Shafah,  or  "  Lip 
Mountain,"  has  been  applied. 

But  the  natural  limit  of  the  whole  land  of  Midian  north  of  Hejaz  is  indicated 
by  the  depression  traversed  by  the  pilgrim  route  between  Damascus  and  Mecca. 
This  track,  marked  by  a  long  line  of  wells,  separates  the  Harra  district,  with  its 
extensive  lava  streams,  from  the  sandstones  of  Hismah  forming  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  and  from  the  granite  and  porphyry  ranges  fringing  the  Madian  coast. 

Another  route,  followed  by  the  pilgrims  fram  Egypt,  passes  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  hills,  at  certain  points  approaching  close  to  the  sea,  but  elsewhere 
crossing  the  projecting  headlands  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  East  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  it  recedes  over  30  miles  from  the  shore  in  order  to  avoid  the 
rugged  peninsular  which  projects  like  a  huge  barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf, 
and  which  is  continued  seawards  by  numerous  islets  encircled  with  coral  reefs. 
The  large  island  of  Tiran,  belonging  to  this  little  archipelago,  is  recognised  at  a 
g^reat  distance  by  its  triple  crest. 

The  heights,  which  rise  either  in  isolated  masses  or  continuous  ridges  near  the 
Madian  coast,  take  the  special  name  of  Jebel-et-Tehamah,  that  is,  the  "  Mountains 
of  the  Hot  Lands."  They  are  perfectly  distinct  from  and  higher  than  the  parallel 
chain  of  the  Jebel-el-Shafah,  to  which  Burton  has  applied  the  Indian  title  of  the 
"  Ghats."  Mount  Arnub,  which  belongs  to  this  system  and  which  terminates 
eastwards  in  a  vertical  wall  1,000  feet  high,  appears,  according  to  the  English 
Admiralty  chart,  to  have  an  elevation  of  6,430  feet.  Farther  south  Mounts  Harb 
and  Dibbagh  both  ezceied  6,600  feet,  while  on  the  marine  charts  9,000  feet  are 
assigned  to  the  huge  granitic  mass  of  Mount  Shar,  which  is  about  18  miles  long, 
and  everywhere  surrounded  by  sandy  wadies.  The  altitude,  however,  is  reduced 
by  Wellsted  and  Burton  to  6,650  feet  at  the  utmost. 

This  Tehama  range  is  no  less  irregular  in  the  geological  formation  and  colour 
of  its  rocks  than  in  the  form  and  elevation  of  its  peaks.  Some  of  its  crests,  of 
volcanic  origin,  seem  to  be  connected  by  eruptive  crevasses  with  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Harra  district,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  border  chain.  Most  of  the 
summits  are  of  g^nite  or  porphyry.  But  the  whole  series  of  secondary  rocks  is 
represented,  including  even  the  contemporary  corals  which  are  continually 
enlarging  the  coast,  blocking  up  old  seaports,  and  creating  new  ones.  Veins  of 
white  quartz  standing  out  in  relief  beyond  the  weathered  escarpments  streak  the 
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hills  either  in  parallel  lines  or  geometrical  patterns,  their  dazzling  brightness 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pink,  yellow,  blue,  gray,  or  blackish  tints  of 
the  surrounding  rocks. 

The  Madian  hills  like  those  of  Sinai  and  Afghanistan,  have  also  their  "  musical 
sands."  Not  far  from  Mount  Amub,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Shar  range, 
the  old  pilgrims'  route  is  skirted  by  the  so-called  Goz-el-Hannan,  or  "  Mounds  of 
"Wailing,"  which  when  approached  by  the  "faithful"  seem  to  emit  a  plaintive 
music  like  that  of  the  wind  playing  on  an  ^olian  harp.  From  time  out  of  mind  the 
Arabs  have  been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  lambs  at  the  foot  of  these  harmonious  hills. 

To  the  diversity  of  the  Madian  rocks  corresponds  that  of  their  mineral  deposits. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  the  world  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  the  heaps  of 
scoria)  met  here  and  there  show  that  its  mines  were  extensively  worked  by  the 
ancients.  Here  Burton  and  his  fellow  explorers  discovered  three  hills  coi^taining 
largo  masses  of  pure  sulphur.  Several  mountains  are  full  of  ferruginous  ores, 
easily  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the  colour  of  the  rocks.  The  beds  of  nearly  all 
the  wadies  are  also  strewn  with  layers  of  granulated  metal  deposited  by  the  running 
waters.  In  north  Madian  most  of  the  metalliferous  lodes  contain  copper  and 
silver,  while  in  the  south  silver  and  gold  prevail.  Plans  for  resuming  mining 
operations  in  this  district  have  been  prepared,  and  railways  and  landing-stations 
projected.  Nothing  is  wanting  except  the  formation  of  companies  with  working 
capital,  which  doubtless  would  be  forthcoming  were  British  protection  extended  to 
the  land  of  Madian.  The  chief  obstacle  to  these  undertakings  is  the  absence  of 
water,  which,  as  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  would  certainly  have  to  be  obtained  by 
machinery  from  the  sea. 

The  Egyptian  possessions  are  separated  from  the  Turkish  province  of  Hejaz  by 
the  Hams,  a  wady  some  miles  broad,  which  rises  on  the  Kheibar  plateau,  and  which 
has  been  crossed  near  its  source  by  the  traveller  Huber.  Like  Tehama  and  Nejed, 
this  term  Hejaz  has  no  precise  geographical  signification,  and  has  been  applied  both 
by  native  and  European  Writers  to  regions  differing  greatly  from  each  other. 
Literally  it  means  the  land  of  "  separation,"  either  because  its  mountains  separate 
the  coastlands  from  the  plateaux  of  the  interior,  or  because  it  is  sito.ated  between 
Syria  and  Yemen,  or  possibly  also  because  it  is  separated  by  its  hills  and  mountain 
ranges  into  a  multitude  of  distinct  valleys. 


The  Hejaz  and  Assir  Uplands. 

At  present  the  term  Hejaz,  coinciding  with  the  political  division,  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  western  region  comprised  between  Madian  and  Icemen  north  and 
south,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  inland  to  the  somewhat  vague  limits  in  the  interior, 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  lite  Gi'eat  Sherif  of  Mecca  ceases.  In  other  respects  the 
relief  of  the  land  is  much  the  same  in  Hejaz  as  in  the  northern  province  of 
Madian.  Here  also  we  have  the  same  detached  masse?  rising  above  the  low-lying 
coast  zone  of  the  Tehamah,  and  running  parallel  with  the  main  water-parting,  but 
interrupted  by  numerous  d^ressious.      None  of  the  summits,  however,  attain  an 
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elevation  of  6,500  feet,  the  highest  being  the  Rodwa  peak,  which,  according  to  the 
British  Admiralty  charts,  is  only  6,000  feet  high. 

In  Hejaz,  as  in  Madian,  the  granitic  formations  as  well  as  those  of  secondary 
origin  are  frequently  interrupted  by  lava  streams.  As  in  so  many  other  purts  of 
the  wilderness,  here  also  is  heard  the  "music  of  the  sands."  When  passing  by 
one  of  those  singing  dunes  in  the  district  south-east  of  the  seaport  of  Yainbo,  the 
traveller  Fulgence  Fresiiel  was  assured  by  the  Bedouins  that  the  mysterious  sounds 
were  the  waitings  of  the  unfaithful  spirits  confined  in  the  hills  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment. '■■/■•'';%-' '^^■"'■'   •;•';■''  ''-v.-    '.:     ':  '_,■   "  -''.^v''  ■--•:' 

In  some  regions  of  the  Hejaz  the  escarpments  of  the  plateau  fall  so  gently  that 
the  land  can  scarcely  be  described  as  mountainous.  Thus  the  route  from  the  coast 
at  Yambo  leads  inland  to  Medina  without  crossing  any  ranges  properly  so  called. 
Mecca  is  of  still  more  easy  access,  but  this  place  lies  on  the  west  slope  of  the  main 
water-parting  in  the  plain,  which  inclines  towards  the  seaport  of  Jeddah.  The  true 
water-parting  of  the  peninsular,  known  in  this  district  by  the  name  of  Jebel-Kora, 
rises  to  the  east  of  the  holy  city.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  whose  seaward  spurs  are  composed  of  sedimentary  layers, 
ranging  in  height  from  1,600  to  3,000  feet.  According  to  the  botanist  Schimper, 
the  main  range  of  the  Jebel-Kora  is  still  over  6,300  feet  at  the  pass  crossed  by  the 
rugged  track  leading  from  Mecca  to  the  fortified  town  of  Taif,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  water-parting.  Farther  north  the  chain  falls  gradually,  but  towards  the 
south  it  again  rises,  and  in  the  lofty  Gurned  or  Beni-Sufyan  peak,  visible  on  the 
south-east  horizon,  it  is  said  to  attain  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  8,300  feet.*  In 
these  elevated  highlands  the  traveller  might  almost  fancy  himself  transported  to 
the  Alpine  regions  of  Central  Europe  or  the  Balkan  peninsular.  In  the  deep 
gorges  the  rush  of  running  waters  is  heard  amid  the  granite  boulders,  the  cliffs 
are  carpeted  with  a  green,  flowery  sward,  the  houses  are  overshadowed  by  leafy 
fruit-trees ;  surprise  is  caused  by  the  apparation  of  dusty  caravans  traversing 
a  charming  landscape,  which  seems  intended  by  nature  as  the  secluded  home  of 
Arcadian  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

To  the  uplands  of  the  southern  section  of  Hejaz,  whose  seaboard  is  specially 
known  bj  the  name  of  Tehamah,  the  general  designation  of  Assir  is  usually  applied. 
Here  also  the  crests  are  of  granite  interspersed  with  sandstones  and  limestones,  and 
varied  here  and  there  with  eruptive  basalts.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  these  highlands 
form  a  southern  continuation  of  the  long  coast  range,  but  they  appear  to  be  even 
more  elevated  than  those  of  north  Hejaz.  During  the  winter  season  they  are 
frequently  snow-clad,  and  even  in  the  month  of  April  Dr.  Chedufau,  who  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  army  of  invasion,  saw  the  streams  on  the  higher  grounds 
fringed  with  glittering  icicles.  Two  passes  alone  were  found  practicable  by  the 
forces  of  Mehemet-Ali,  all  the  other  gaps  in  the  hills  being  accessible  only  to  the 
tribes  on  both  slopes,  accustomed  to  scale  Alpine  heights.  The  Assir  territory, 
which  is  protected  in  its  southern  districts  by  the  most  rugged  escarpments,  is 
inhabited  by  the  Assir  tribes,  who  give  their  name  to  the  whole  region,  and  who 

*  Schiinper  and  Burckhnrdt. 
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till  lately  maintained  their  independence.  The  upland  valleys  occupied  by  them 
form  but  a  small  section  of  the  highland  country  designated  on  the  maps  by  the 
name  of  Assir. 
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The  Yemen  Highlands. 

Yemen  may  in  a  general  way  be  described  as  the  triangular  region  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Arabia  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  hills  sloping  towards  the 
wilderness.  This  extensive  tract,  which  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Felix  of  the 
ancients,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  hilly  plateau,  above  which  rises  distinct 
mountain  ranges  mainly  disposed  parallel  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  forming 
a  prolongation  of  the  Hejaz  uplands.  Here  the  granite,  trachite,  and  other  rocky 
summits  attain  considerable  elevations,  although  their  culminating  point  cannot 
yet  be  determined  with  any  certainty.  During  his  journey  from  Aden  to  Sana, 
Benzo  Manzoni  successively  traversed  several  passes  over  6,500  feet  high,  and 
above  these  the  Nakil-Lessel  towered  1,100  feet  still  higher  towards  the  south  of 
Sana,  capital  of  Yemen.  It  thus  appears  that  the  main  commercial  route  in  this 
region  runs  at  a  higher  elevation  than  that  of  Mount  S.  Bernard  and  the  grater 
part  of  the  carriage-roads  over  the  Alps. 

The  Jewish  explorer  Shapiro,  who,  like  Halevy,  visited  his  co-religionists  in 
Yemen,  assigns  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  11,100  feet  to  the  Eau-Eeban  moun- 
tains, lying  north  of  Sana.  Numerous  towns  in  this  region  stand  at  heights  of  over 
6,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Sana  itself,  the  largest  of  them,  is  said  to  have  an 
altitude  of  considerabl}'  over  7,000  feet,  that  is,  more  than  that  of  any  Alpine 
village  in  Central  Europe. 

Like  those  of  Assir,  the  Yemen  highlands  penetrate  into  a  climatic  zone  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  plains,  and  many  of  their  upland  plateaux,  shaded  with 
large  trees  or  clothed  with  bright  verdure,  recall  the  scenery  of  the  Italian  moun- 
tain ranges.  In  himdreds  of  valleys  the  slopes  are  laid  out  in  cultivated  terraces, 
forming  vast  amphitheatres  of  rich  vegetation.  In  this  mountainous  region  the 
very  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  render  a  nomad  life  almost  impossible.  Inhabited 
by  settled  communities,  who  lived  on  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  traded  in 
some  of  the  most  precious  commodities  in  Asia,  Arabia  Felix  was  for  that  very 
reason  necessarily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  potentates.  Invasion  was  at 
the  same  time  facilitated  by  the  division  of  the  land  into  a  larg^  number  of  petty 
states,  often  at  feud  with  each  other.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lowland  plains  were  able  to  preserve  their  independence  for  long  ages,  those 
occupying  rugged  mountain  fastnesses  became  enslaved  to  foreign  conquerors. 
Over  one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago  the  Roman  legionaries  of  Augustus 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  slopes  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Hadramaut  on  the 
declivity  facing  the  Indian  Ocean. 

At  present  Yemen  is  merely  a  Turkish  province  held  by  strong  garrisons. 
Since  the  year  1839  the  English  have  also  been  in  possession  of  Aden,  its  best 
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flouport,  thus  securing  tho  profits  of  the  whole  trade  of  south-west  Arabia  without 
the  trouble  and  responHibility  of  conquest.  Several  petty  sultans  in  the  interior 
have  doubtless  preserved  tho  title,  rank,  and  outward  show  of  independent  princes ; 
but  having  accepted  pensions  from  tho  English,  they  are  in  reality  mere  vassula  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Although  no  longer  possessing  a  single  active  volcano,  the  Arabian  peninsular 
was  formv^ily  one  of  the  great  centres  of  igneous  activity.  Several  crests,  composed 
entirely  of  eruptive  rocks,  are  found  beyond  the  Yemen  highlands  in  tho  low-lying 
Tehama  both  of  the  Red  Seu  and  Gulf  of  Aden.  For  its  boldest  hv  adlunds  and 
deepest  inlets  the  mainland  itself  is  indebted  to  igneous  disturbances  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  seaboard.  One  of  these  volcanic  headlands,  thrown  up 
from  a  crevasse  on  the  coast,  is  the  Jebel-Shamshan  (1,140  feet),  which  shelters 
the  town  of  Aden,  and  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  with  the  continent.  A 
like  origin  is  assigned  to  the  J  I- Hassan,  which  projects  farther  west  boyund  the 
normal  coastline,  which  is  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the  "  Ass's  Eors,"  as  its  two 
peaks  are  called  by  seafarers  in  those  waters.  In  the  same  way  the  "  saddle-back  " 
of  the  Jebel-Ehan  rises  above  a  neighbouring  promontory,  beyond  which  appears 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  Jebel-Kharaz  (2,730  feet),  which  is  separated  from  the 
sea  by  sandbanks.  Of  volcanic  origin  is  also  the  peninsular  rock  which  forms  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Arabia  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  Lastly  the  island  of  Perim,  whence  the 
English  command  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  mere  mass  of  reddish  scoriae 
disposed  in  semicircular  form  roimd  a  central  crater.  .i    ■     . 
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Hadramaut  and  South  Coast. 

The  southern  section  of  the  peninsular  is  of  a  monotonous  character,  both  in  its 
general  aspect,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  surface.  The  zone  of  coastlands  is  almost 
everywhere  rather  low  and  studded  with  volcanic  hillocks,  beyond  which  it  rises  in 
a  series  of  terraces  to  a  limestone  range  running  at  a  mean  distance  of  90  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet.  Beyond  this 
chain  the  land  falls  down  to  an  extensive  central  plain  known  by  the  name  of  Jof . 
But  even  here  the  monotonous  landscape  is  broken  hy  a  few  lofty  masses,  such  as 
the  Yafia  mountains,  which  form  the  southern  termination  of  the  Yemen  orographic 
system,  and  which  are  continued  eastwards  parallel  with  the  coast  and  with  some 
lateral  ridges.  One  of  the  summits  of  the  Jebel-Faddhli,  75  miles  north-east  of 
Aden,  attains  a  height  of  5,530  feet ;  and  farther  on  the  hills  lying  near  the  coast 
are  probably  exceeded  in  altitude  by  the  Jebel-Eem  and  Jebel- Aulaki,  which  stand 
on  a  plateau  at  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet.  The  Tsahura  and  Eaur- 
Saiban  peak,  nnrth-west  of  Makalla,  are  stated  by  Von  Wrede  to  have  a  height  of 
even  8,000  feet.* 

A  deep  valley  traversed  by  the  intermittent  "Wady  Hajar  or  Mossileh  takes  its 
origin  on  the  east  slope  of  Yemen,  whence  it  rims  across  the  whole  mountainous 

•  Beise  in  "  Hadramaut." 
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rcjifion  of  the  aouth,  reaching  the  couHt  neur  the  IluH-t>I-Kelb  houdhmd,  over  240 
miles  from  Aden.  The  hills  xkirting  the  cust  side  of  this  depression  lM>l(ing  to  two 
distinct  formations.  Those  in  the  west,  characterised  by  roini<l  or  conic  sunmiits, 
nearly  everywhere  easily  ascended,  consist  of  quartz,  gneiss,  und  shulos,  in  many 
places  clothed  with  herbage  and  brushwood.  The  eastern  heights,  formed  of  lime- 
stones and  sandstones  disposed  in  regular  layers,  present  a  totally  dilferent  aspect. 
Along  the  wudies  which  full  seawards  at  u  uniform  incline  of  about  one  in  eighty 
yard  .,  the  hills  are  disposed  like  the  tents  of  a  military  encampment,  at  heights 
ranging  from  1350  to  500  feet.  This  first  line  is  succeeded  by  u  second,  four  or  five 
times  higher,  every  ambaa  or  crest  >f  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone. 
Everywhere  these  little  terraced  hms  correspond  with  each  other,  evidently  consti- 
tuting all  that  now  remains  of  a  onco  continuous  plateau  cut  into  uniform  fragments 
by  the  erosive  action  of  torrential  downpours.  The  work  of  disintegration  proceeds 
from  year  to  year;  the  sandstones  become  weathered  under  the  influence  of  the 
elements  until  nothiii;;;  remains  except  the  harder  framework,  on  which  not  a  blade 
of  grass  can  grow.  Une  of  these  ranges  consists  of  twenty-two  hills  so  uniformly 
shaperl  and  differing  so  little  from  each  other,  that  Miles  and  Munziger  christened 
them  the  "  Twenty-two  Brothers."  In  this  region  the  only  aru'ble  tracts  are  the  alluvia 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  wadies.  These  longitudinal 
oases  are  interrupted  at  intervals  by  masses  of  gravel  washed  down  from  the  side 
ravines.     Analogous  formations  are  presented  by  certain  valleys  in  the  lower  Alps. 

Beyond  the  Ras-Fartak  headland,  which  faces  Cape  Ouardafui  (Rus-Asir)  on 
the  African  mainland,  and  which  presents  a  formidable  appearance  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  coast  of  Arabia  falls  gradually  eastwards  in  a  s6ries  of 
broad  semicircular  bays.  Here  the  two  coast  ranges  known  us  the  Jebel-Eamar 
and  Jebel-Sabhan  still  raise  their  rugged  peaks  over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but 
the  border  chains  are  everywhere  broken  by  broad  depressions,  through  which  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  interior  become  intermingled  with  the  shingly  beach.  As  is 
usually  the  case  along  low-lying  shores,  the  marine  bed  itself  shoals  very  gradually 
in  front  of  these  desert  plains.  At  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Jebel-Sabhan  depths  of 
6,000  or  7,000  feet  are  met  within  four  miles  of  the  coast,  whereas  the  Kurian- 
Murian  bay,  which  is  encircled  by  low-lying  terraces,  scarcely  exceeds  300  feet  for 
30  miles  seawards.  Here  the  true  coastline  is  formed  by  the  three  islets,  the  rocks, 
reefs,  and  tho  granitic  island  of  HuUaniyah,  which  stretch  east  and  west  across  the 
bay.  South  of  this  coastline  the  bed  of  the  ocean  falls  so  abruptly  that  within  u 
few  miles  of  HuUoidyah  (1,700  feet)  the  plummet  records  depths  of  over  10,000 
feet.  Towards  the  north-east  the  large  island  of  Masirah  (Mosera),  which  stretches 
for  a  distance  of  42  miles  parallel  with  the  coast,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  mainland.  None  but  the  lighest  craft  venture  to  navigate 
the  intervening  channel,  which  is  everywhere  obstructed  with  dangerous  sandbanks. 

But  the  highlands  begin  again  at  the  Ras-el-Hadd  the  easternmost  cape  of  the 
peninsular,  where  the  seaboard  trends  suddenly  towards  the  north-west.  Here  the 
Oman  plat(->au  corresponds  with  that  of  Yemen  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  if 
less  extensive,  it  is  certainly  as  high,  possibly  even  higher,  than  that  upland  region. 
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When  the  whole  peninsular  oonies  to  be  trigonomptrirally  survryod,  itH  cuiiiiinating 
pnint  H'ill  probably  be  found  not  in  the  south-woHtorn  liut  in  the  Noutli-ca.stern 
highlands. 

From  (li(>  Rafl-rl-lfudd  to  the  Uas-Masaiidam,  terminal  li  iullaiid  commanding 
the  cntraiino  of  the  Persian  (hilf,  the  mountains  rise  almost  every  when"  sheer 
above  the  deep  waters.  I  tore  no  space  is  left  for  an  intervening  Tehamah,  or  low- 
lying  coastland,  except  west  of  Mascat,  where  an  extensive  bay  is  fringed  by  the 
plains  of  Hatna  or  El-Hatinah.  The  Oman  mountains  present  a  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  Yemen,  Iwth  in  their  utterly  l)arren  aspeet  and  the  rugged  I'haractor 
of  their  slo|>cs.  Compared  with  the  Muscat  hills,  those  of  Sinui  itself  are  "  u 
garden,"  says  the  botanist  Aueher  Eloy.      Their  limestones,  slutc,  and  serpentine 

Fig.  198.— The  MxicAT  Hiohlaniw. 
Hoal*  1 : 3,TfiO,000. 
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walls,  gray,  brown,  green,  or  red,  stand  out  vividly  in  the  glare  of  a  trophical  sun, 
lighting  up  the  varied  forms  and  tints  of  their  sharp  outlines,  prominences, 
anfractuosities,  and  the  thousand  details  of  their  stratified  or  crystalline  veins. 

The  Oman  Highlands. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Oman  highlands  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  advanced 
range  skirting  the  coast  from  the  Rus-cl-Hadd  to  Mascat,  then  of  a  transverse  ridge 
running  westwards  from  the  Mascat  heights,  and  of  a  third  chain,  which  bends 
round  to  the  north-west  and  north,  terminating  in  the  basalt  headlands  of  the  Ras- 
Masaudam.     All  these  ranges  really  belong  to  the  same  orographic  system,  whose 
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convex  and  concave  curves,  com))Hcutc<l  with  the  many  irrogularitioH  of  the  lateral 
Rpurn,  are  dovelo)M>d  mainly  puralk'l  with  the  seacoaat.  South  of  MiiHcut  the  hills 
have  a  menu  altitude  of  alxmt  3,000  feet ;  hut  even  here  one  of  the  summits  at  the 
intersection  of  the  trnnsverse  chain  is  said  to  he  6,600  fiHit  high.  This  is  the 
Jebcl-Fatluh,  or  Kariut  of  the  Admiralty  charts.  West  of  it  the  main  range 
exceeds  (>,500  feet  at  many  points,  while  one  peak,  visible  from  the  sea,  towers  to 
an  estimated  height  of  over  10,000  feet.    This  is  the  highest  summit  so  fur  recorded 


Fig.    109.— MaHANDAM  PiNIHiVLAK. 
Sealf  1 :  710,000. 
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in  the  Oman  uplands.  The  town  of  Shirazi,  at  their  southern  foot,  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  6,250  feet  above  the  sea.  In  winter  these  highlands  are  covered  with 
snow ;  but  what  strikes  the  Arabs  even  more  than  the  temporary  snows  are  the 
permanent  grassy  slopes  of  the  Oman  ranges.  Hence  the  title  of  Jebel-Akhdar,  or 
"  Green  Mountains,"  given  both  to  the  highest  crest  and  to  the  whole  system.  Yet 
the  prospect  commanded  by  these  summits  embraces  but  few  verdant  tracts,  except 
on  the  cultivated  terraces  watered  by  numerous  irrigating  canals. 

A  superb  termination  to  the  last  Arabian  highlands  is  formed  by  the  narrow 
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peninsular  which  ut  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Qulf  projects  in  a  soricH  of  nhurp 
needles  towards  the  Iranian  ooaat.  At  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  which  in 
the  Ju))ol-el-Hurim  attains  an  extreme  h<  ght  of  6,Hi>0  foot,  the  proviiiling  bumilt 
and  phonolitic  rocks  arc  indented  in  tlio  form  of  a  stug'.t  antlors.  Deep  inl(>tH 
ramify  amidst  the  clilfH,  while  the  HaH-Musandam,  the  most  udvunccd  licudhmd.  in 
severed  in  two  by  u  profound  fisHuro,  which  fonns  a  ghwrny  channel  winding 
between  vertical  walls  1,000  feet  high,  and  uccosdible  to  large  vcsselH,  although 
scarcely  more  than  u  stone's  throw  wide. 

In  all  ages  this  Iwld  promontory,  which  separates  the  shr-ltored  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  the  dreaded  abysw's  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  been  regarded  by 
mariners  as  a  sacred  spot.  The  most  advanced  cliff  of  Cape  Masandum  is  the 
"  Rock  of  Salvation  "  or  of  "  Welcome,"  above  which  hover  the  protecting  spirits 
of  seu  and  air.  When  ho  launches  on  the  boundless  deep,  the  Arab  navigator  offers 
a  sacrifice  to  this  rock,  and  on  his  return  presents  it  his  thanksoffering.  The 
Hindu  also  strews  the  waves  with  flowers  and  cocoanuts  in  honour  of  the  local 
deities,  or  else  sends  adrift  a  m''>del  of  his  vessel  with  its  variegated  sails  and  little 
cargo  of  rice.  Th»>  omen  is  fav^  amble  if  the  tiny  craft  reaches  the  shore  in  safety ; 
otherwist^  dai.gers  of  all  kinds  are  imminent,  and  prudence  enjoins  a  return  to  port. 
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The  mountains  traversing  'lit.  centre  of  the  peninHular  across  the  Nejed  plateau 
are  connected  westn..^'  with  the  Rf^  Sea  coast  ranges,  northwards  with  the 
IdumsEsan  highlands.  Th-  y  may  be  said  to  begin  west  of  the  Euphrates  deserts 
with  the  craters  and  lava  streams  of  the  Harra,  p  "  Burnt  Land,"  which  stretches 
south  of  the  Jebel-Hauran.  Owing  to  the  stony  nature  of  the  soil,  rendering  it 
inaccessible  to  pack  animals,  the  Harra  has  hitherto  remained  unexplored  nearly 
throughout  its  who''>  extent.  Nevertheless  this  chaotic  region  is  traversed  by 
some  narrow  tracks  winding  along  the  b^s  of  its  tortuous  wadies.  These  tracks 
have  evidently  been  formerly  cleared  by  the  shepherds  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  their  flocks  along  the  grassy  hollows. 

The  rocks  of  the  Harra  are  in  many  places  disposed  so  symmetrically  that  they 
seem  distributed  in  geometrical  figures  by  the  frequent  vibrations  of  the  soil. 
They  iji^ht  almost  be  said  to  have  even  been  arranged  according  to  their  size  and 
outlines.  In  one  place  all  the  large  blocks  seem  grouped  intentionally  together  ;  in 
another  all  the  smaller  stones ;  elsewhere  disintegrated  earth  or  ashes.  The  stones 
an)  not  disposed  in  heaps,  but  cover  the  surface  with  a  single  layer  uf  contiguous 
fragments,  as  if  some  enormous  slab  of  stone  had  suddenly  been  broken  into  pieces 
of  various  size  and  shape.  Here  and  there  occur  the  so-called  la,  that  is  to  say, 
perfectly  bare  tracts,  where  the  hard  groimd,  baked  as  it  were  by  the  sun,  is  fissured 
and  out  into  pentagons  and  hexagons  like  the  crystalline  columnar  basalts.  Not  a 
blade  of  grass  sprouts  amid  tl  le  blackened  squares,  but  the  interstices  of  the 
geometrical  pattern  are  filled  wiva  detritus  of  all  kinds  drifting  before  the  winds. 
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Here  the  landscape  ulmost  presents  the  appearance  of  so  much  tulle  thrown  over 
the  face  of  the  desert.         •  '     ■■;'■■:■:. 'r.,''"-.:.-  j^..-    ■.-;•■;  ■■.ly;?  '■,■'»•'«  /  .%■'■■  ■^rA'"rt_-''''-::.i!^m'j 

In  some  places  the  scattered  blocks  acquire  an  aspect  of  remarkable  regularity 
from  the  contrast  of  their  various  tints.  The  south  side  of  these  blocks,  turned 
towards  the  burning  sun,  becomes  perfectly  smooth  and  polished ;  while  the  opposite 
sides,  exposed  to  the  northern  winds,  are  usually  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  grayish  lichen. 
The  traveller  journeying  southwards  from  Damascus  sees  nothing  before  him  except 
dull  grey  rocks,  which  on  retracing  his  steps  everywhere  present  a  dazzling 
appearance  to  his  gaze.  Hence  in  these  solitudes  of  Harra  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  determine  the  points  of  the  compass. 

East  of  the  land  of  Madian  stretches  another  Harra,  also  of  volcanic  origin,  but 
known  only  to  the  Arabs.  From  this  region  come  the  basalt  mortars  and  millstones 
employed  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  coastlands.  Yakut's  "  Geographical 
Dictionary  "  makes  mention  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  "  harras "  between  the 
Jebel-Hauran  and  Bab-el-Mandeb.  But  the  "  Harra  of  Fire,"  which  stretches 
north-east  of  Medina  near  the  town  of  Kheibar,  is  the  only  one  that  is  stated  to 
have  shown  signs  of  activity  during  the  historic  period.  According  to  an  old 
tradition  it  was  in  eruption  six  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
again  ejected  molten  lavas  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar.  The  sacred  mountain  of 
Ohod  forms  part  of  this  volcanic  system. 

The  English  explorer.  Beke,  searching  for  the  true  Sinai  of  Scripture,  thinks  he 
has  discovered  it  amongst  the  volcanic  cones  of  one  of  the  Arabian  Harras.  By  its 
iaction  he  supposes  might  be  explained  the  cloud  of  smoke  during  the  day  and  flame 
at  night  by  which  the  Israelites  were  guided  across  the  wilderness.  Most  of  the 
craters  which  under  a  different  climate  might  have  become  lacustrine  basins,  ire 
here  occasionally  filled  with  soft  muddy  bogs.  But  the  moisture  soon  evaporates, 
leaving  nothing  but  slippery  argillaceous  layers  very  difficult  to  traverse. 

The  tracts  crossing  the  "  Burnt  Lands  "  can  be  recognised  only  by  a  slight 
polish  produced  on  the  stony  surface  by  the  passage  of  caravans  for  himdreds  or 
thousands  of  years.  In  some  places,  however,  the  rock  is  so  hard  that  no  impression 
has  been  made  upon  it  by  the  trafiic,  and  here  the  proper  route  is  indicated  only  by 
the  droppings  of  the  camels  flattened  and  plastered  to  the  rock  by  the  Bedouins. 
The  Habir  distri(  i ,  traversed  by  Huber,  resembles  the  Safa  of  Syria  in  its  general 
igneous  aspect.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  molten  iron  dotted  over 
with  enormous  bubbles,  some  still  intact,  others  cracked  and  sharp  as  glass  at  the 
line  of  breakage.  In  some  places  the  circular  strise  of  lava  produce  the  effect  as  if 
they  hod  been  churned  up  from  underground  cauldrons.* 
^v  The  Jebel-Aja,  northernmost  range  in  Nejed,  branches  from  the  nucleus  of  hills 
'^where  is  situated  the  "  Harra  of  Fire."  The  Nejed  plateau  itself  is  already  from 
3,500  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  whereas  the  relative  height  of  the  various  ridges 
intersecting  it  averages  not  more  than  1,800  or  2,000  feet.  According  to  Blunt,  the 
loftiest  crests  scarcely  exceed  6,000  feet  of  absolute  elevation.  Their  spurs  consist 
of  yellow  or  red  stratified  sandstones,  which  become  blackened  under  atmospheric 

*  BuckinghHm,  "Travels  in  Mesopotamia." 
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influences.  Seen  from  the  plains,  many  of  these  rocky  barriers  seem  completely 
black,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the  Aramaean  and  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, the  figures  of  camels,  wild  goats,  and  other  animals  engraved  .)n  the  surface 
by  ancient  explorers. 

South  of  these  spurs  stretches  the  Jebel-Shammar  (Shomer),  properly  so  called, 
whose  pink  granite  rocks  have  preserved  their  brightness,  blending  in  exquisite 

'^^i'  '■  '     '  1,  ■  : 

Fig.  200.— SAltDBTONB  HlLLB  NEAB  MesKAXSR. 
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harmony  with  the  afterglows  of  the  setting  sun.  The  crimson  veins  of  some  of 
these  rocks,  say  the  Arabs,  are  the  blood  of  Cain  still  flowing  from  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  Above  the  Hail  oasis  the  granite  chain  abruptly  terminates,  and  beyond 
this  point  it  is  continued  eastward  by  no  other  hills.  But  southwards  rises  the 
parallel  Jebel-Shelma  range,  which  skirts  the  northern  edge  of  the  Easim  plateau. 
In  the  Shelma  mountains  Huber  has  determined  the  presence  of  some  extinct 
craters,  and  one  very  rugged  mass  still  bears  the  name  of  Gehenna,  or  "  Hell." 
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A  depression  partly  filled  in  with  drifting  sands,  and  according  to  Blunt  varying 
in  altitude  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  limits  the  northern  escarpments  of  the  Nejed, 
separating  it  from  the  Jebel-Toweik,  another  group  of  uplands,  to  which  the  term 
Nejed  is  more  specially  reserved.  Toweik,  that  is,  the  "  Wreath,"  is  probably 
indebted  for  this  name  to  its  crescent  shape.  It  develops  a  vast  semicircle,  whose 
northern  extremity  lies  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  sweeping  from 
that  point  round  to  the  south  and  south-west,  where  it  merges  in  the  plateau  east 
of  the  Mecca  highlands.  By  Palgrave  the  mean  elevation  of  the  whole  rang^  above 
the  surroimding  plains  is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet.  Yet  its  outlines 
present  an  imposing  aspect,  everywhere  terminating  in  rugged  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  above  the  desert.  In  the  endless  labyrinth  of  their  glens  and  valleys,  the 
escarpments  also  spring  mostly  sheer  from  the  ground. 

Consisting  almost  exclusively  of  limestone  formations,  the  Toweik  highlands 
look  like  a  vast  group  of  pyramids,  each  built  up  in  two  or  three  sections.  The 
upper  terrace  is  generally  level,  except  where  in  one  or  two  places  granite  nuclei 
pierce  through  the  limestone  layers.  In  spring  the  higher,  and  still  more  the 
lower  sections,  are  carpeted  with  herbag^.  Here  and  there  large  trees  are  seen  in 
the  more  humid  districts  of  the  plateau,  and  the  Sedier  (Sidr),  that  is,  the  northern 
province  of  Nejed,  is  even  indebted  for  its  name  to  a  plant  in  appearance  resembling 
the  oak.  Towards  the  east  the  sandy  terrace  forming  the  pedestal  of  Nejed  termi- 
nates above  the  coastlands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  steep  cliffs,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  continental  escarpment. 


.# 


The  Nortbsrm  Steppes  and  Deserts. 

The  region,  upwards  of  200,000  square  miles  in  extent,  which  occupies  the  whole 
neck  of  the  Arabian  peninsular  between  the  Trans- Jordan  highlands  in  the  north, 
those  of  Idumsea  and  Harra  in  the  west,  the  Jebel-Shammar  in  the  south,  and  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  in  the  east  and  north-east,  forms  the  so-called  Hamad,  known 
also  as  the  Badiet-el-Arab,  or  Badiet-esh-Sham,  that  is,  the  "Arab  "  or  the  "Syrian 
Wilderness."  This  is  the  dreaded  Shol,  which  the  riverain  population  of  the 
Euphrates  climb  the  cliffs  of  their  valley  to  contemplate,  but  into  which  they  never 
venture  to  penetrate.  Tet  a  large  portion  of  this  tract  is  a  true  steppe,  where  the 
Bedouins  find  abundance  of  pasture  for  their  flocks.  Some  districts,  however,  even 
apart  froi  those  of  igneous  origin,  are  entirely  covered  with  stones.  In  one  place 
we  see  nothing  but  pebbles  like  those  of  the  seashore ;  in  another  fragments  of 
granite,  sandstone,  flint,  limestone,  poimded  together  as  in  a  mortar ;  elsewhere  sands 
rolling  away  in  vast  billows  separated  by  intervening  shingly  salt-marshes.  Some 
portions  of  the  plateau  also  present  the  appearance  of  regular  tables  surmounted  by 
cones  and  prisms,  the  remains  of  a  disintegrated  upper  plateau.  Such  formations 
are  true  hamadas,  like  those  of  the  western  Sahara. 

These  solitary  wastes,  which  are  crossed  along  the  track  of  springs  and  wells 
from  Bagdad  to  Dama«cu8  by  the  British  and  Turkish  Goremraent  couriers,  are  the 
formidable  region  which,  in  the  early  wars  of  Islam,  Exhaled  traversed  at  the  head 
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of  9,000  men.  No  similar  march  was  ever  made  before ;  none  has  ever  since  been 
attempted.  After  following  the  Wndy-Sirhan  depression,  Ehaled,  avoiding  the 
Hauran  highlands,  at  that  time  held  by  a  Byzantine  army,  plunged  boldly  into  the 
desert,  and  advanced  directly  on  Tadmor.  For  five  days  the  only  drink  of  men  and 
horses  was  a  little  camel's  milk,  or  the  water  contained  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
slaughtered  camels.  Yet  the  army  reached  the  Tadmor  oasis  safely,  and  being  soon 
after  joined  by  the  army  of  Syria,  the  imited  forces  overthrew  the  numerous 
Byzantine  hosts.*  '■•  ,  "    ' '\--  '\  ;-  .;  v 

North,  east,  and  south  of  the  Jebel-Shammar  and  of  Nejed  all  is  desert.  The 
sand  penetrates  even  between  the  two  plateaux  like  a  strait  between  two  islands. 
These  sandy  tracts,  which  skirt  the  hills,  and  which  may  be  crossed  without  danger 
from  oasis  to  oasis,  are  the  so-called  Nr/itds,  branches  of  the  great  desert  stretching 
south-eastwards  between  Nejed,  Hadramaut,  and  Oman,  and  occupying  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  peninsular.  Of  these  Nefuds  the  best  known  is  that  traversed 
by  Palgrave,  Pelly,  Guarmani,  Doughty,  by  the  caravans  of  "Wilfrid  Blunt  and 
Huber.  Nevertheless  the  various  accounts  of  travellers  differ  greatly,  which  is 
doubtless  largely  due  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  journeys  were 
made.  Palgrave  crossed  it  in  twelve  days  towards  the  end  of  July,  during  the 
torrid  season.  The  Blunts  travelled  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  being  better 
provided  with  food  and  water,  they  covered  the  ground  from  station  to  station  in 
half  the  time.     Yet  even  they  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  northern  edge  of  the  desert  is  a  stony  waste  like  an  abandoned  seashore, 
and  here  a  few  dunes  of  white  sand  fringe  the  beach  of  what  looks  like  an  ancient 
sea.  Other  tracts  at  the  foot  of  the  Nejed  hills  are  composed  of  graniti>  gravels 
known  by  the  name  of  baiAa.  But  the  Nefud,  properly  so  called,  consists  exclusively 
of  a  coarse-grained  red  sand,  almost  crimson  after  heavy  rains  or  in  the  humidity 
of  the  morning  dews.  Under  the  mid-day  sun,  when  the  traveller  feels  the  first 
chiUs  of  fever  creeping  over  him,  when  he  looks  half-blinded  around  for  some  spot 
on  which  his  wearied  eyes  may  rest  with  relief,  he  seems  to  be  wading  through  a 
sea  of  fire  and  blood,  veritable  waves  of  flame  tossed  about  by  the  winds.  On  the 
surface  of  the  Nefud  the  rolling  sands,  which  in  some  places  reach  a  height  of  over 
300  feet,  seemed  to  Blunt  to  have  no  particular  direction,  but  to  be  strewn  in 
disorder  over  the  wilderness.  Palgrave  compares  them  to  long  ocean  billows,  such 
as  those  regular  heavy  swells  developed  imder  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds. 
According  to  this  observer  their  normal  direction  would  seem  to  be  from  north  to 
south.  He  even  attempts  to  explain  this  parallel  disposition  of  the  dunes, 
attributing  them  not  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  but  to  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  earth.  BrOvolving  round  its  axis  from  west  to  east  the  rigid  crust  of 
the  planet  meets  with  a  certain  resistance  from  the  shifting  layers  of  sand  resting 
on  the  surface.  As  in  the  equatorial  zone,  this  movement  of  the  globe  is  retarded 
by  the  oceanic  waters,  which  thus  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  marine  currents,  so 
in  the  Arabian  deserts  the  sands  travelling  with  a  retarded  rotatory  motion  become 
slowly  but  gradually  shifted  from  east  to  west. 

*  William  Muir, "  AniwUi  of  the  Early  Oahlipav.." 
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Anotlier  remarkable  and  hitherto  unexplained  phenomenon  of  the  desert  are  the 
so-called  fu/J  described  by  Palgrave,  Blunt,  and  Iluber,  and  which  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Nefud.  These  curiously  symmetrical  hollows  penetrate  in 
some  places  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  surface  sands  down  to  the  hard 
rocks  or  argillaceous  beds  on  which  they  rest.  Palgrave  speaks  of  some  800  feet 
deep ;  but  of  those  explored  by  Blunt  none  exceeded  230  feet,  while  Huber 
observed  one  265  feet  in  vertical  height,  at  the  bottom  of  which  three  wells  had 
been  sunk.  These  chasms  vary  no  less  in  breadth  than  in  depth,  ranging  in  this 
respect  from  a  few  dozen  to  several  hundred  yards.  Their  normal  form  is  that  of 
a  regular  cirque  with  uniformly  inclined  slopes,  and  their  general  appearance  is 
that  of  the  traces  left  by  the  shoes  of  some  gigantic  horse  bounding  over  the 
wilderness.  All  have  their  convex  side  facing  westwards  or  north-westwards, 
with  a  ravine  on  the  east  side  caused  by  the  erosive  action  of  heavy  tropical 
downpours.  Within  the  cirques  the  sloping  sides  are  not  uniform,  those  turned 
towards  the  south  being  usually  more  precipitous  than  those  facing  the  east.  A 
crescent-shaped  dune  is  generally  heaped  up  by  the  wind  to  heights  of  from  10  to 
over  30  feet  above  the  edge,  sloping  gently  towards  the  desert,  but  very  abruptly, 
on  the  side  of  the  hollow.  From  time  to  time  the  sandy  mass  falls  in,  and  it  seems 
remarkable  that  all  the  fulj  have  not  been  gradually  filled  by  these  "  sand-slips." 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  most  of  them  have  still  an  open  space  at  the 
bottom,  while  their  slopes  are  overgrown  with  brushwood,  a  sure  indication  of  the 
extreme  slowness  with  which  their  contours  are  modified. 

t  From  the  top  of  a  rocky  bluff  projecting  like  a  pyramid  above  the  sands.  Blunt 
commanded  an  extensive  View  of  a  whole  series  of  fulj,  whose  normal  direction 
seemed  to  be  from  east  to  west,  but  developing  a  serpentine  curve  analogous  to  that 
of  the  wadies.  In  fact  their  origin  may  probably  be  due  to  the  action  of  running 
waters  in  the  depressions.  The  streamlets,  flushed  by  the  heavy  rains  disappearing 
in  these  chasms,  wash  down  the  sands  into  the  fissures  of  the  ground.  In  some 
cavities  traces  are  even  visible  of  ancient  lakes.  Such  is  the  cirque,  16  square 
miles  in  extent,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Jobba  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Nef  ud  near  the  first  spurs  of  the  Jebel-Shammar.  The  depth  of  this  basin  is  at 
least  200,  according  to  Palgrave  400  feet,  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  Huber 
regards  its  concentric  sides  simply  as  channels  furrowed  by  heavy  rains  in  the  more 
friable  layers  of  sandstone. 

The  northern  Nef ud  is  entirely  destitute  neither  of  vegetable  nor  of  animal  life. 
The  ground  is  in  some  places  overgrown  with  the  ghada,  a  species  of  euphorbia, 
whose  branches  are  often  intertwined  with  the  tendrils  of  the  yerta,  a  kind  of 
liana  resembliuy  ihe  vine.  Even  the  sands  support  a  savoury  pasturage,  generally 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  vegetation.  In  the  spring  the  nomads  drive  their 
flocks  to  these  parts  of  the  desert,  where  they  remain  some  seasons  for  weeks 
together,  their  only  drink  being  the  milk  of  their  camels.  Doubtless  the  bleached 
bones  of  men  and  animals  scattered  along  the  caravan  tracks  between  the  oases,  are 
silent  witnesses  to  the  dangers  besetting  the  routes  across  the  desert.  But  the 
Arab  none  the  less  loves  the  wilderness  passionately.     Here  he  feels  himself  free 
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and  happy ;  here  the  soul  becomes  most  deeply  centred  in  itself ;  here  it  enters 
into  the  most  complete  possession  of  all  its  moral  forces.  Hence  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  most  of  the  eastern  religions  have  been  revealed  to  their  founders 
in  the  wilderness.  "  The  more  arid  the  land,  the  more  man  becomes  absorbed  in 
himself,"  is  a  very  old  saying.     Even  European  travellers  are  as  profoundly  affected 


Fisf.  201. — View  op  a  Fuu  m  thb  Korthkrn  Nupun. 
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as  the  Arabs  themselves  by  the  impressions  of  desert  nature.  When  they  return 
to  lands  cut  up  into  a  thousand  sections  by  enclosed  estates  and  town  walls,  they 
feel,  like  the  Bedouins,  a  sentiment  of  weariness  and  depression.  '^^ . 

The  Dahna,  or  Southekn  Desert. 

But  into  the  frightful  "  red  desert "  of  the  Dahna,  which  stretches  south  of 
Nejed  towards  the  Hadramaut  coast,  no  man  dares  to  venture.    In  this  region  the 
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maps  still  show  a  wide  expanse  absolutely  destitute  of  all  geographical  nomenclature. 
Future  exploration  may  possibly  reveal  a  few  oases  on  the  skirts  of  this  ocean  of 
sandy  dunes.  Where  it  was  approached  by  Wrede  north  of  Hadramuut,  El-Akhaf, 
as  the  desert  is  here  called,  showed  not  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation.  From 
the  plateau  which  rises  1,000  feet  above  the  dreary  waste,  nothing  meets  the  eye 
except  wave  after  wave  on  this  trackless  sea  of  interminable  sands.  Nowhere  can 
a  trace  be  detected  of  vegetation ;  not  a  bird  is  seen  to  hover  above  these  lifeless 
wastes.  -!     "  ^   ;-^  '■?■-> 

Amid  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  Dahna  desert  are  found  those  formidable 
abysses  known  as  the  Bahr-el-8afi,  or  "  Sea  of  Safi,"  from  a  probably  legendary 
king,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  with  his  whole  army.  The  Bedouins  pretend 
that  vast  treasures  lie  buried  at  the  bottom  of  these  chasms  guarded  by  protecting 
genii.  Hence  they  make  no  attempt  lo  recover  these  riches,  and  in  their  excursions 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  they  carefully  avoid  the  haunted  abysses,  which  may  be 
easily  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  sands,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  yellow  tints  of  the  surroimding  dunes.  Wrede  had  to  approach 
the  spot  alone.  At  the  edge  of  the  stony  chasm  his  stick  sank  in  the  white  sand 
as  in  water  ;  a  stone  weighing  over  two  pounds  attached  to  a  string  about  400  feet 
long  also  disappeared,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  string  itself  had  been 
entirely  swallowed  up.  The  Bedouins,  blanched  with  terror,  assisted  from  a 
distance  at  this  interview  with  the  invisible  spirits.  ^ 

The  remarkable  fluidit3'  of  these  Bahr-el-Safi  sands  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  presence  of  underground  streams,  lakes,  or  other  liquid  bodies,  as  naphtha  or 
petroleum.  The  petroleum  springs  flowing  on  the  tjopes  of  the  neighbouring  cliffs 
may  possibly  be  the  source  of  such  subterranean  lacustrine  basins.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  below  the  sandy  surface  flow  running  waters  revealed  at 
intervals  by  the  wells  where  the  fine  dust  is  heaped  up  by  notion  of  the  winds. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  Bedouins  the  line  of  chasms  winds  for  a  journey  of 
eight  days  along  the  skirt  of  the  desert. 


Climate  of  Arabia. 

The  Arabian  peninsular  is  comprised  within  the  zone  of  south-west  monsoons. 
Except  in  the  region  approaching  the  Mediterranean,  all  the  moisture  it  receives  is 
brought  by  these  trade  winds.  But  having  first  to  traverse,  or  at  least  to  skirt,  the 
African  continent,  they  have  already  discharged  most  of  the  humidity  obtained 
from  the  equatorial  seas  before  reaching  Arabia.  Hence  the  quantity  discharged 
on  the  peninsular  is  insuflicient  to  cover  it  with  vegetation.  The  lofty  highlands 
alone,  penetrating  into  the  upper  atmospheric  currents,  arrest  the  passing  clouds, 
and  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  rain,  which  feeds  intermix  .ent  torrents,  and  in  some 
places  permanent  springs  and  rivulets.  On  the  low-lying  plains  the  limit  of  the 
arable  zones  conincides  with  the  last  streamlets  supplied  by  the  moisture  pre- 
cipitated as  rain  or  snow  on  the  uplands. 

Sometimes  the  first  breath  of  the  monsoon,  towards  the  end  of  March  or 
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beginning  of  April,  is  accompanied  by  a  few  heavy  showers,  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  peasantry.  But  the  torrential  rains  coincide  more  usually  with  tlie  period  of 
great  heats.  The  normal  season  of  summer  storms  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  peninsular,  according  to  latitude,  the  relief  of  the  land,  its  proximity  to 
the  Mediterranean  or  Indian  Ocean,  the  deviations  or  variations  produced  in  the 
atmospheric  currents. 

In  the  Yemen  highlands  the  heavy  rains  fall  usually  in  the  normal  tropical 
season,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  and  in  July.  During  this 
season  the  rock  of  Aden  occasionally  receives  a  rainfall  of  from  six  to  seven  inches ; 
but  it  may  happen  that  no  moisture  is  precipitated.  During  the  three  years  from 
1869  to  1872,  the  cisterns  of  Aden  were  filled  only  once.  In  Hejaz  the  rains  are 
expected  generally  in  December,  at  Mascat  and  in  the  Oman  highlands  in  December 
and  January.  The  average  rainfall  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  inhabited  parts 
of  South  Arabia,  as  far  ai^  the  sixth  parallel  of  latitude.  Hence  the  prayers  for 
rain,  which  constitute  such  an  important  feature  in  the  ordinary  cult  of  the  northern 
tribes,  form  no  part  of  the  ritual  in  the  southern  regions. 

But  whether  copious  or  not,  the  zone  of  highlands  on  which  the  moisture  is 
discharged  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  send  down  regular  streams  to  the  coast, 
at  least  through  surface  watercourses.  On  the  western  slope  not  a  single  river 
flows  throughout  the  whole  year  across  the  Tehama  to  the  Red  Sea.  All,  without 
exception,  are  miayah  {rnasils,  masilahs),  analogous  to  the  Italian  ^wman  and  nullahs 
of  India.  The  water  is  speedily  exhausted  in  the  riverain  arable  lands,  and  even  to 
irrigate  the  surrounding  fields  it  is  often  far  from  sufficient.  Frequently  whole 
communities  await  the  fertilising  waters  for  weeks  and  months ;  the  anxious  gaze  is 
fixed  on  the  cloudless  skies,  the  winds  are  consulted,  and  every  atmospheric 
phenomenon  carefully  observed ;  business  is  suspended,  and  tribal  warfare  itself 
arrested.  Crowds  assemble  to  scrutinise  the  cloud  gathering  on  the  horizon,  and 
when  it  bursts,  when  the  freshets  rush  down  through  the  mountain  gorges,  flooding 
the  sandy  beds  of  the  wadies  on  the  plains,  the  advancing  waters  are  escorted  by 
the  multitude  and  everywhere  hailed  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy. 

But  a  part  only  of  the  rainwater  is  available  on  the  lowlands  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Wherever  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  desert  begin,  there  the  streams 
disappear.  Some,  however,  ag^ain  well  up  in  the  depressions  of  the  ground,  where 
they  develop  small  oases,  when  the  water  has  not  become  too  saline  in  its  under- 
ground channels.  Some  is  even  collected  in  permanent  or  temporary  lakes, 
flooding  the  argillaceous  cavities.  When  the  water  of  these  basins  evaporates, 
some  of  them  remain  encrusted  with  white  saline  efflorescences,  while  those  where  the 
water  had  been  fresh  present  a  hard  brown  surface,  broken  into  symmetrical  fissures. 
But  even  at  a  slight  distance  the  glare  of  the  solar  rays  seems  still  to  be  reflected  as 
on  a  liquid  or  burnished  ground.  Nowhere  else  is  the  mirage  of  still  waters  pro- 
duced more  frequently,  and  the  illusion  is  rendered  more  complete  by  occurring  in 
places  where  water  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  is,  in  the  basins  of  evaporated 
lakes.  The  effect  might  be  compared  to  the  fanciful  conception  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  where  the  smile  of  the  cat  remains  after  the  cat  has  disappeared. 
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Although  quite  as  scarco  in  Arabia  as  in  Pornia  and  Afghanistan,  tho  water- 
supply  is  husbanded  with  far  less  skill  in  the  peninsular  than  in  those  regions. 
Except  in  some  of  the  Oman  upland  valleys,  in  certain  parts  of  Ncjed,  and  the 
districts  about  the  holy  cities,  tho  peasantry  do  not  understand  the  art  of  intercept- 
ing the  streams  as  they  issue  from  the  hills,  and  conducting  them  to  the  cultivated 
tracts  by  a  system  of  underground  canals  with  wells  sunk  at  regular  intervals. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  parts  of  Arabia  the  people  have  constructed  the  so- 
called  birketa,  or  dressed  stone  reservoirs,  and  have  almost  everywhere  sunk  deep 
wells.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  Zobeida,  wife  of  Harun-ar- 
Rashid,  caused  to  be  excavated  in  the  live  rock  on  the  pilgrims'  route  between 
Mecca  and  Bagdad.  Some  are  fully  230  feet  deep,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
waterless,  with  perhaps  a  little  mud  at  the  bottom.* 

In  Oman  the  area  of  the  oases  in  the  upland  valleys  has  been  enlarged  by  means 
of  the  so-called  felej,  which  resemble  the  kanats  of  the  Persians,  and  which  were 
probably  constructed  under  their  direction  during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
These  felej,  which  are  generally  communal  property,  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
good  repair,  and  where  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  marauding  tribes,  are  defended 
by  regular  lines  of  fortifications.  Every  spring  is  thus  commanded  by  a  fort  in  a 
region  where  it  is  more  important  to  protect  the  water-supply  than  the  villages 
themselves.  -  .  .  r, 

The  development  of  the  felej  system  throughout  the  peninsular  might  easily 
double  the  sedentary  popiilation.  The  wadies  now  intermittently  flushed  during 
the  tropical  rains  might  become  fringed  with  cultivated  tracts  and  centres  of 
population,  and  a  partial  restoration  might  be  effected  of  the  old  watercourses  or 
dried  up  rivers,  some  of  which,  like  the  Wed-Ermek  or  Bumma,  traversed  the 
peninsular  in  its  entire  breadth,  reaching  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  above  the 
Tigris  confluence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  rivers  rising  in  the  Nejed 
uplands  still  flow  below  the  surface  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  Along  the  whole 
of  the  west  side  of  this  basin  springs  of  fresh  water  bubble  up  in  the  m  trine  depths, 
and  the  island  of  Bahrein  is  to  a  large  extent  indebted  for  its  vegetation,  and 
consequently  for  its  poptdation,  to  its  copious  streams,  whose  true  source  is  on  the 
mainland.  In  many  places  the  divers  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  strait 
separating  Bahrein  from  the  peninsular  in  order  to  fill  their  skins  with  the  fresh 
water  flowing  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  In  the  island  of  Moharek  also,  the 
women  and  young  girls  balancing  pitchers  on  their  heads  wade  some  50  or  60  yards 
into  the  sea  in  order  to  draw  their  supplies  of  fresh  water  from  a  neighbouring 
rocky  islet.  On  the  coast  of  the  mainland  nearly  all  the  springs  are  thermal,  and 
a  large  number  sulphurous,  a  circumstance  attributed  by  Palgrave  to  the  igneous 
forces  not  yet  extinct  in  this  region.  In  many  places  the  hot  springs  have  their 
rise  in  the  midst  of  ashes  and  lavas.  Near  most  of  these  springs  stand  small 
eminences,  formed  probably  by  the  sands  cast  up  from  the  surrounding  depths. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  hot  regions  of  the  globe.  The  thermometric  equator 
being  deflected  towards  the  northern  hemisphere  by  the  heat  developed  in  the 
9  Huber,  "  Bulletin  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  1884." 
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Dahna  sands,  skirts  the  southern  shores  of  the  peninsular.  Aden,  Makulluh,  and 
Muscat  are  amongst  the  districts  described  as  "  hells "  by  Europeans,  who  have 
more  than  once  fallen  victims  to  sunstroke  merely  by  exposing  themselves  for  a 
moment  to  the  solar  rays  reflected  from  tho  white  walls  of  these  towns. 

In  the  island  Aden  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  summer 
in  Europe.  Even  in  the  month  of  April,  and  during  perfectly  calm  weather,  the 
glass  not  unfrequently  rises  to  104°  F.  in  the  shade  at  Mascat,  and  in  the  Tehama 
west  of  the  Assir  highlands  it  often  records  107°  F.  But  in  midsummer,  and  when 
tho  wind  blows  from  the  desert,  the  heat  becomes  far  more  intense,  exceeding  120°  F. 
in  many  places.  After  five  years  of  constant  observation,  Stanley  estimates  the 
average  temperature  of  Jeddah  as  high  as  88°  F.  by  day  and  83°  F.  by  night. 
Wetzstein  even  assures  us  that  the  rocks  themselves  are  frequently  rent  by  the  fierce 
solar  rays.  According  to  Huber,  or  the  plains  of  Central  Arabia  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  springs,  which  can  scarcely  differ  much  from  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
varies  from  about  83°  to  86°  F.  Even  the  natives  suffer  much  from  the  sultry 
climate  of  Arabia,  where  the  coastlands  are  quite  as  unhealthy  as  those  on  the 
Iranian  side  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  Here  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  rickets,  and 
ailments  of  all  sorts,  especially  ophthalmia  and  blindness.  Fully  one-tenth  of  the 
population  on  the  coast  of  Oman,  we  are  told  by  Keppel,  is  either  bleareyed  or 
stone  blind.  But  on  the  other  hand,  certain  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsular 
are  amongst  the  most  salubrious  on  the  globe.  Such  especially  are  the  plateaux 
of  Nejed,  where  the  oppressive  heats  of  the  deserts  and  Tehamah  lowlands  are 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  greater  mean  altitude  of  the  land.  The  granite  and  sand- 
stone ranges  of  the  interior  being  exposed  to  breezes  from  every  quarter,  and  even 
to  the  influence  of  the  polar  atmospheric  currents,  there  is  here  a  regular  succession 
'.■of  alternating  temperatures  from  day  to  night.  Living  imder  conditions  so  favour- 
able to  the  full  development  of  the  physical  forces,  the  inhabitants  of  Nejed  are  a 
robust,  vigorous  race,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  noted  especially  for  their  clear 
and  resolute  glance.  At  corresponding  altitudes  and  temperatures  the  cities  of 
Yemen  are  far  less  salubrious  than  those  of  Nejed.  The  air,  heavy  with  marine 
vapours,  circulates  less  freely  than  on  the  central  tablelands.  Arrested  on  one  side 
by  the  Abyssinian,  on  the  other  by  the  Arabian  highlands,  it  finds  no  escape  from 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Hence  fevers  are  very  pevalent 
not  only  on  the  low-lying  coastlands,  but  even  in  the  upland  valleys  of  Yemen. 

Although  comprised  within  the  meteorological  range  of  the  south-west  monsoons, 
Arabia  in  other  respects  enjoys  a  great  diversity  of  breezes,  caused  mainly  by  the 
encircling  waters,  which  cause  the  regular  atmospheric  currents  to  deviate  from 
their  normal  course.  The  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Sea  of  Socotora  on  the  south  and 
south-east,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
east  and  north-east,  lastly  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north-west,  constitute  so  many 
laboratories  for  the  formation  of  secondary  winds,  which  modify  the  primitive 
currents  of  the  trade- winds.-  Following  the  shif tings  of  the  centres  of  heat,  which 
are  found  sometimes  on  the  mainland,  sometimes  on  the  sea,  the  local  breezes 
become  incessantly  modified  along  the  coasts,  increasing,  retarding,  neutralising,  or 
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evon  changing  the  course  of  the  general  currents.  These  currents  tbeniHi>lveB  often 
become  completely  modified  by  the  character  of  the  regions  over  which  they  puss. 
Thus  in  one  place  humidity  is  brought  by  the  southern,  in  another  by  the  northern 
windH.  So  with  the  pestiferous  sholuk,  or  dry  simoon,  which  blows  from  the  eost 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen,  from  the  west  for  those  of  Bagdad.  In  the  Nefuds 
westerly  gales  prevail,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  sand  dunes,  and  from  the 
generally  easterly  inclination  of  all  vegetation. 

But  in  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  peninsular,  the  essential  point  is  the 
deflection  of  the  south-west  monsoon  to  the  south-east.  The  great  aerial  movements 
are  directed  mainly  along  the  two  parallel  mountain  systems,  between  which  are 
enclosed  the  two  lateral  inlets  of  the  Ked  Sea  in  the  west  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
the  east.  After  penetrating  through  the  straits  of  Oman  and  Bab-el- Mandeb,  the 
normal  direction  of  the  monsoon  is  altered,  causing  it  to  ascend  the  two  inlets  along 
the  line  of  their  main  axis.  In  the  same  way  the  winds  blowing  from  the  Iranian 
plateaux  and  from  the  Moabite  or  Madian  highlands,  are  engulfed  in  these  marine 
depressions,  which  they  henceforth  follow  to  their  outlets  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Thus  is  produced  a  regular  alternation  of  ascending  and  descending  trade- winds,  by 
which  navigation  is  greatly  facilitated. 

But  although  the  highways  to  the  ocean  were  thus  from  the  first  clearly 
indicated  by  nature  herself,  it  required  none  the  less  great  daring  to  penetrate 
through  the  "  gates  "  or  straits  into  the  stormy  high  se&s,  where  the  swift  and 
shifting  marine  currents  seemed  to  be  controlled  by  no  fixed  laws.  Yet  the 
mariners  of  Oman,  of  Hadramaut  and  Yemen,  undaunted  by  these  perils,  became  at 
one  time  the  great  carriers  for  all  the  trading  populations  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  from  Mozambique  to  the  Sunda  Islands.  They  even  long  contended 
with  the  Portuguese  for  the  empire  of  these  regions.  During  the  early  days  of 
Islam,  the  Arabs  also  enjoyed  a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  the  number  of  Arabic  terms  discovered  by  Kremer  in  the  language  of 
European  seafaring  nations.  .      >-;  -         ,   '     '' 
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Although  resembling  each  other  in  their  meteorological  conditions  and  in  the 
high  temperature  of  their  water,  the  two  great  inland  seas  of  the  peninsular  di£Per 
greatly  in  other  respects.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  sea 
only  on  account  of  its  extent,  which  is  estimated  at  100,000  square  miles.  But  it 
is  very  shallow,  averaging,  probably,  not  more  than  200  feet  in  depth.  Supposing 
the  present  level  and  other  physical  conditions  remain  unchanged,  the  time  might 
be  approximately  calculated  when  this  marine  basin  must  be  completely  filled  up 
by  the  alluvia  brought  down  by  the  Shat-el-Arab,  just  as  the  northern  section  of 
the  gulf  has  already  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  liquid  mass  is  far  too  inconsiderable  to  be  affected  by  the  general  currents  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  sea  of  Oman  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  the  marine 
correspond  to  the  atmospheric  currents,  one  penetrating  through  the  Strait  of 
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Ormuz  during  the  provuleiice  of  tlio  Hoiithorn  nionmMjU  from  May  to  S^'ptcmlxT, 
another  sotting  steadily  in  tho  oppoMJto  direction  towards  tho  Indian  Ocean  for  the 
rest  of  tho  year,  that  in,  during  the  suuson  of  the  northern  windn.  In  llio  gulf 
itself  it  has  Ix'oii  found  inqMmsible  to  determine  any  order  or  syHteni  in  tho 
oHcillutions  of  tho  streams,  which  uppuar  to  be  quite  suiK'riicial  and  liable  to  Im) 
modified  by  every  fresh  breeze. 

These  shallow  waters  are  intcr8|)orsed  with  a  large  nunil)er  of  islands,  of  which 
those  on  tho  west  differ  greatly  in  thoir  physical  uHp<>ctN  from  those  on  tho  east  side 
of  tho  gulf.  Tho  latter,  lying  near  a  steep  coast,  are  themselvoH  mountainouN, 
rising  abruptly  above  a  sea  free  of  roofs,  whereas  those  on  tho  Arab  soalNjard  aro 
low  and  sandy,  like  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  extensive  semicircular  bay 
comprised  between  tho  Has  Musandam  headland  and  Katur  Point  is  studdtnl  with 
J  hose  islets,  to  which  the  district  is  {)orhaps  indebted  for  its  Arabic  name,  IJahr-ol- 
Benat,  or  "Sea  of  Daughters."  West  of  Knto.r  the  Oulf  of  Bahrein  is  also 
obstructefl  with  numerous  islands,  islots,  and  sandbanks  muircoly  rising  alx>vo  the 
surface.  One  of  these,  tho  largest  Arab  island  in  tho  Persian  Oulf,  bears  the  name 
of  Bahrein,  or  tho  "  Two  Seas,"  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  two  largo  bays 
stretching  east  and  west  of  the  Katar  peninsular.  Oppert  identifies  Bahrein  with 
the  Tylos  or  Tilvun  of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  sacred  places  whore,  before  the  time 
of  written  history,  Chaldean  civilisation  had  its  origin.  From  Tylos  came  that 
"  fish  god  "  who  in  the  Babylonian  myth  bore  the  ark  of  the  human  race  over  the 
deluge. 

Both  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Sea  of  Oman  are  amongst  the  marine  basins  which 
most  abound  in  animal  life.  Such  is  the  multitude  of  fishes,  that  no  perceptible 
impression  is  made  on  their  numbers  by  the  thousands  of  Arab  smacks  constantly 
busy  in  these  teeming  waters.  Large  nets  cast  in  depths  of  200  fathoms,  and 
requiring  thirty  to  forty  hands  to  work,  capture  vast  quantities,  which  when  dried 
in  the  sun  serve  with  date-paste  as  the  staple  of  food  for  all  the  surrounding  Arab 
populations.  Reduced  by  this  simple  process  to  the  appearance  of  bits  of  sticks, 
the  produce  of  these  productive  fishing-grounds  is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  the 
peninsular,  to  India,  Zanzibar,  and  other  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  fr}', 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  export,  is  either  returned  to  the  sea  or  used  to  manure 
the  Mascat  gardens  and-  the  cultivated  districts  of  Batina. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Alexander's  admiral,  Nearchus,  whales  were  also 
formerly  very  common  in  the  Sea  of  Oman.  The  icnthyophagi,  or  "  fish-eaters,"  of 
the  Makran  coast  are  said  to  have  built  their  houses  with  the  bones  of  this  cetacean, 
which  has  now  become  very  scarce.  But  the  balamoptera  Indica,  probably  the 
largest  still  existing  marine  animal,  attaining  a  length  of  90  feet,*  is  still  met  by 
mariners  in  these  waters.  Here  also  microscopic  life  is  so  exuberant  that  sonie- 
times  for  thousands  of  square  miles  the  colour  of  the  sea  is  changed  to  a  milky  or 
a  blood-red  hue.  At  night  it  is  all  aglow  with  phosphorescence,  and  in  many  places 
the  track  of  vessels  is  marked  for  miles  and  miles  by  a  luminous  streak,  like  a  fiery 
dragon  ploughing  the  deep.  These  weird  effects  are  regarded  by  the  Wahabites  as 
•  Blyth,  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  I860."  ■:     >       -  - 
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flaHlioH  fro.n  the  lower  rt'^iotiH,  whilu  the  Hvafuriu^  populationn  t^ikc  them  for  the 
ffvuxH  of  the  KircnH,  which  Hparklu  only  in  the  water,  but  become  turuishod  or 
ovit{M>rutti  when  oxiwhihI  to  the  j»i*r, 

In  the  lliihruin  Heii,  and  g<.i.„  itliy  along  all  t\o  we^t  Hide  of  the  PorHian  Gulf, 
pearl-tiHhing  is  the  chief  occ;  *  i:  o*  t'.u  maritiniu  populationn  from  May  to 
October.  Although  not  ho  while  an  those  of  'Ceylon  and  Japan,  the  pcarlH  found  in 
the  Arabian  Hcas  are  larger  and  of  more  regular  form.  They  also  long  retail  their 
golden  tint,  whereaa  thoHe  of  Coylon  rapidly  Ioho  their  brightness,  especially  in 
warm  climates.  The  Bahrein  pearls  are  also  more  esteemed  for  the  medical  virtues 
attributed  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians  to  these  secretions  of  the  oyster.  Nor  has  the 
supply  begun  to  fail  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  it  has  in  so  many  other  places.  In 
the  Dnhrein  Hrchipelago  alone  the  industry  gives  employment  to  about  fifty 
thousand  hands,  while  secondary  stations  are  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  marine  beds  along  the  whole  coast  from  Eoveit,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Shat- el- 
Arab,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  •. '  .  ' .  u!  ,  ..iK     .' 

By  long  established  use,  the  pearls  belong  to  the  whole  maritime  population, 
who  have  alone  the  right  to  dive  and  collect  the  oysters  in  the  fishing-grounds. 
Nevertheless  most  of  the  profits  are  secured  beforehand  by  the  Hindu  and  Arab 
money-lenders,  who  by  extort'  mate  charges  have  reduced  the  unfortunate  natives 
engaged  in  the  industry  to  little  better  than  galley-slaves.  The  profits  are  supposed 
to  be  equally  regulated  between  the  owners  of  the  boats,  the  divers,  and  the  crews. 
But  even  before  the  division  takes  place  all  these  shares  are  seized  by  the  usurers, 
leaving  but  a  sorry  pittance  to  the  "  toilers  in  the  deep."  Of  these  there  a^re 
altogether  about  seventy  .thousand,  with  six  thousand  smacks,  while  the  yearly  value 
of  the  fisheries  is  estimated  at  £500,000,  or  scarcely  more  than  £7  per  head.* 

The  grounds  are  still  worked  in  a  very  primitive  mannijr.  The  divers,  weighted 
by  a  stone  attached  to  their  feet,  their  nostrils  closed  with  a  homy  clasp,  their  ears 
plugged  with  wax,  descend  in  depths  of  from  30  to  60  and  even  100  feet,  returning 
in  fifty  or  sixty  seconds  with  as  many  oysters  as  they  can  scrape  together.  They 
will  repeat  this  dangerous  descent  usually  seven  or  eight  times  a  day,  exposed  all 
the  time  to  the  attacks  of  sharks  and  swordfishes,  to  whom  on  an  average  about 
thirty  fall  victims  every  year.  The  finest  pearls  and  most  iridescent  mother-of- 
pearl  are  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  already-mentioned  springs. 
By  the  natives  the  origin  of  the  gems  themselves  is  attributed  to  the  particles  of 
matter  contained  in  the  fresh  water,  hence  productive  returns  are  anticipated 
especially  after  heavy  rains.   ^^-      ... 

• ;  '^^    *^/       The  Red  Sea. 

This  extensive  basin,  which  reckoning  in  a  straight  line  from  the  port  of  Suez 
to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  separates  Arabia  from  Abyssinia  and  Egypt  for  a 
distance  of  1,300  miles,  is  fully  entitled  from  its  great  depth  to  the  name  "  sea." 
Forming  a  vast  fissure  between  the  two  converging  continents,  it  presents  in  its 

•  Orattan  Gear}',  "  Through  Asiatic  Turkey." 
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from  the  port  of  Suez 
Bsinia  and  Egypt  for  a 
pth  to  the  name  "  (tea." 
lents,  it  presents  in  its 


central  section  a  continuous  cavity  conHidorubly  over  Ji.OOO  foot  drop,  and  at  two 
pointM,  under  tho  twenty-tliird  an<l  twentieth  paruUels  of  latitude,  the  plummet  Minks 
into  ahyHHCN  of  over  (],<HK)  f'i>et. 

Off  the  t!oaMt  of  lath  ,i  icpth  Iuih  even  b«>on  recorded  of  no  \vhh  than  7,()()()  feet. 
Of  the  two  gulfH  into  which  the  banin  raniitleH  to  t\w  right  and  left  of  tlie  Sinai 
peninsular,  that  of  Huez,  although  prestTving  its  main  axiw,  has  n«)t  the  true  (!ha> 
racter  of  tho  fissure.  It  nowhere  exceedn  220  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  pro- 
bably not  more  than  100  feet.  Hence  it  can  only  bo  regardtnl  as  u  lateral  trough 
merely  due  to  erosive  action.  The  true  continuation  of  the  lied  Hea  is  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  whore  depths  of  some  hundred  fathoms  have  been  meaHured  within  cIoho 
proximity  to  tho  coast.     In  tho  central  parts  of  this  cavity  Moresby  detcnnined 
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soundmg^  of  over  1,650  feet  in  the  year  1833.  It  seems  evident  that  the  Red  Sea, 
the  GiUf  of  Akabah,  and  the  Ghor  depression  now  traversed  by  the  Jordan  and 
flooded  by  the  Dead  Sea,  have  all  the  same  geological  prigin.  They  must  be 
regarded  as  longitudinal  crevasses  forming  so  many  sections  of  a  vast  fissure  about 
1,800  miles  long.  The  inner  basins  would  be  at  once  converted  into  so  many 
"  Dead  Seas  "  were  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  or  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
to  be  upheaved  above  sea  level,  just  as  that  of  Arabah  in  IdumaBa  has  already  been 
upheaved. 

Southwards  the  long  fissure  of  the  Red  Sea  proper  terminates  not  far  from 
Moka,  in  the  Hanish  or  Jebel-Zukur  archipelago,  which  forma  a  sort  of  bar,  with 
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scarcely  300  feet  of  water  in  its  deepest  parts.  But  at  its  entrance  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  being  scoured  by  the  marine  currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  no 
less  than  650  feet  deep  in  some  places. 

As  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  these  marine  currents  correspond  in  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  atmospheric  movements.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  regular  summer  monsoon 
the  waters  from  the  Indian  Ocean  penetrate  northwards  through  the  Strait  of 
fiab-el-Mandeb.  But  when  the  northern  gales  resume  the  preponderance,  during 
the  winter  months,  the  currents  set  steadily  southwards,  and  the  Bed  Sea  then 
becomes  a  sort  of  marine  affluent  of  the  Gidf  of  Aden.  The  difference  of  sea  level 
along  the  shores  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  is  about  2  feet,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  trade- winds.  But  besides  these  general  movements  and  surface  imdulations 
caused  by  local  broezes,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  displacement  of  the  waters  in 
the  direction  from  south  to  north.  Being  destitute  of  a  single  perennial  affluent, 
and  lying  under  almost  cloudless  skies,  the  Red  Sea  receives  but  slight  contributions 
of  fresh  water,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  marine  basin  a£Fected  only  by 
evaporation.  All  the  water  supplied  by  rain  and  the  wadies  would  form  a  scarcely 
perceptible  liquid  layer,  if  distributed  evenly  over  its  surface,  whereas  the  quantity 
converted  by  heat  into  vapour  would  be  sufficient  sensibly  to  lower  its  level,  were 
the  loss  not  replaced  by  currents  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  his  "  Marine  Geography,"  Maury  estimated  at  about  24  feet  the  liquid  mass 
yearly  evaporated  on  the  surface  of  the  Red  Sea.  Since  the  experiments  made  by 
Salles  on  large  basins,  this  estimate  of  the  American  hydrographer  is  known  to 
have  been  far  too  high.  But  even  reducing  the  annual  loss  by  evaporation  to  not 
more  than  3  feet,  this  would  suffice  to  completely  exhaust  the  waters  of  the  Red  • 
Sea  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  Allowing  a  mean  depth  of  1,300  feet  for 
the  whole  depression,  four  centuries  would  suffice  to  evaporate  its  liquid  contents, 
and  long  before  the  end  of  this  period  the  saline  waters,  reaching  the  point  of 
saturation,  would  everywhere  be  hemmed  in  by  crystalline  cliffs.  Hence  the 
constant  loss  caused  by  evaporation  must  be  made  good  by  currents  setting  in  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  through  the  two  channels  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  yearly 
quantity  thus  received  represents  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  river  such  as  the 
Ganges.  But  the  surface  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  being  driven  by  the  prevailing 
northern  winds  for  half  the  year  southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean, 
compensation  must  be  effected  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  submarine 
current  setting  towards  the  inland  basin.  But  however  swift  this  current  may  be, 
it  must  lose  a  portion  of  its  contents  by  evaporation,  causing  a  corresponding 
increase  in  its  saline  density.  From  Aden  to  Suez  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the 
Red  Sea  increases  gradually  from  rather  more  than  thirty  in  the  south,  to  forty-one 
and  even  forty- three  parts  in  one  thousand  in  the  extreme  north. 

Since  the  Red  Sea  has  been  placed  by  the  Suez  Canal  in  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean,  exchanges  also  take  place  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the 
basin  of  tJie  Bitter  Lakes.  This  basin,  which  had  been  almost  completely  exhausted 
by  evaporation,  has  already  been  replenished  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  supplied 
it  with  over  31,500,000,000  cubic  feet,  together  with  its  flora  and  fauna.    By  the. 
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oscillations  of  ebb  and  flow  the  canal  itself  is  being  constantly  renewed  from  the 
same  source.  At  full  tide,  which  is  not  felt  at  Port  Said,  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea 
at  Suez  is  over  three  feet  higher  than  tha  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  canal.  The  difference  of  level  is  on  an  average  32  inches  for  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  but  much  less  for  that  of  Akabah. 

European  travellers  proceeding  to  India  through  the  canal  and  Red  Sea  much 
dread  the  high  temperature  of  this  basin  during  the  summer  months.  The  few 
days  occupied  in  the  passage  are  severely  felt  when  the  atmosphere  is  calm,  and 
still  more  when  the  parched  desert  winds  prevail.    Amongst  the  various  hypotheses 

Fig.  203.— GuHiAH  Ibland,  QvLF  OK  Akabah. 


advanced  to  <)xplain  the  origin  of  the  epithet  "  Red  "  from  remote  times  applied  to 
this  sea,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  assigns  to  the  term  the  meaning  of 
"Torrid."  The  "Erythraean"  Sea  of  the  ancients  was  far  more  extensive  than 
the  present  basin  bearing  that  name.  It  comprised  all  the  marine  gulfs  washing 
the  shores  of  the  southern  peninsulars  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  thus  answering  to 
our  Indian  Ocean,  or  to  all  the  tropical  waters  known  to  antiquity.  The  ruddy 
skies  reflected  iu  these  waters,  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  rocks  and  mountains 
surrounding  them,  the  glowing  atmosphere  pervading  these  regions,  moy  possibly 
have  earned  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  especially  for  its  north-western  inlet,  the 
title  of  "  Red  Sea."     But  according  to  most  modem  commentators,  the  appellation 
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is  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  Punt,  or  "  red  "  race  of  men,  who  dwelt  on  both 
Bides  of  the  gulf,  that  is,  in  Africa  and  Arabia,  whose  descendants  migrating 
northwards  became  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  Bed  Sea  seems  sufficient  to  explain  a 
name  it  has  borne  from  the  remotest  times.  -'   --'- 

This  basin  is  diversified  with  nimierous  islands,  which  are  grouped  in  archipela- 
goes along  its  eastern  and  western  shores.  Amongst  those  on  the  Asiatic  side  there 
are  some  evidently  belonging  geologically  to  the  Arabian  peninsular.  Such  are 
Hasani,  north  of  Yambo,  Disan,  and  Karam,  in  the  Loheiyah  archipelago.  But 
others  of  different  origin  rise  far  from  the  coast  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  basin. 
Thus  the  Jebel-Teir,  which  lies  west  of  Loheiyah  in  the  very  middle  of  the  central 
cavity,  forms  a  cone  of  lavas  and  volcanic  ashes,  whose  base  is  from  700  to  800  feet 
below  the  surface,  above  which  its  summit  attains  an  altitude  of  over  900  feet. 
Teir  is  the  only  still  active  volcano  in  the  Arabian  waters.  In  1883  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  violent  eruption  of  vapours,  such  as  are  often  discharged  from  Stromboli.  All 
the  other  insular  volcanoes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  gulf,  Jebel-Zeba»/,  Jebel- 
Zukur  (2,000  feet),  the  Great  and  Little  Hanish,  the  crater  of  Perim  between  the 
two  channels  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  are  cooled  massess  of  red  and  black  Ip.vas. 

But  the  lofty  islands,  whether  of  volcanic  or  sedimentary  origin,  are  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  low-lying  rocks  of  coral  formation.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Red  Sea  is  obstructed  with  these  relatively  more  recent  islets  or  reefs, 
visible  from  a  distance  by  the  white  line  of  encircling  surf.  Along  the  Arabian 
coast  the  chain  of  coral  banks  is  almost  continuous  from  Loheiyah  Bay  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  being  interrupted  at  intervals  only  by  deep  inlets 
facing  the  mouths  of  the  wadies.  The  fresh  water,  and  possibly  the  impurities 
brought  down  from  the  interior  by  these  intermittent  streams,  prevent  the  growth 
ot  the  rock-building  polypes.  On  the  African  side  the  aheb,  or  coral  barrier, 
although  less  continuous,  advances  in  some  places  farther  seawards  than  on  the 
opposite  coast.  In  the  latitude  of  Massawah,  more  than  half  the  sea  is  filled  with 
reefs,  between,  which  the  main  navigable  channel  is  contracted  to  a  width  of  about 
60  miles.  In  this  endless  lab}'rinth  of  straits  and  passages  navigation  is  extremely 
dangerous,  not  so  much  to  large  steamers,  which  keep  to  the  deep  central  highway, 
as  to  the  Arab  craft  which  hug  the  shore,  and  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  during 
the  night.  In  spite  of  all  their  skill  and  foresight,  the  ablest  pilots  nm  the  risk  of 
running  aground  in  the  midst  of  this  perpetually  shifting  maze  of  iutricat« 
channels. 

Few  marine  basins  present  a  more  marvellous  spectacle  than  ihat  revealed  on 
the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  through  depths  of  60,  80,  and  even  100  feet  of  water  trans- 
parent as  crystal.  Here  are  seen  the  submarine  "  fieldt;  "  of  zoophj'tee  with  their 
myriads  of  tendrils,  ribbons,  buds,  and  flowers,  some  irregular,  others  developing 
geometrical  patterns,  all  radiant  with  the  loveliest  tints  of  diamond,  ruby,  and 
sapphire,  an  infinite  world  of  endless  form  and  colour.  In  the  midst  of  these 
plant-like  animals  flourish  numerous  algae,  and  hundreds  of  other  vegetable  species, 
by  which  the  dangers  of  navigation  are  much  increased.     For  the  waves  pass  with- 
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out breaking  through  this  dense  vegetation,  gradually  losing   their  force,  and 
leaving  no  surf  to  indicate  the  presence  of  reefs. 

At  the  change  of  the  monsoons,  especially  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  myriads  of  fishes  of  every  species  are  cast  up  f\ead  on  the  beach  at 
Perim  and  Aden.  To  prevent  the  atmosphere  from  being  poisoned,  all  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged   to  lend  a  hand  in  burying  these  heaps  of  putrescent 

Fig.  204. — CoKAL  Bankb  in  the  Cbntbal  Basin  of  thb  Bbd  Sba. 
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animal  remains.  This  wholesale  mortality  is  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the 
presence  of  some  venomous  description  of  milt,  while  King  regards  it  as  the  effect 
of  electric  phenomena  caused  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons.*  Myriads  of 
organisms  perishing  beneath  the  incessantly  renewed  layers  of  successive  organ- 
isms suffice  to  feed  the  springs  of  oily  consistency  which  ooze  out  along  the  coast. 
Here,  also,  a  certain  degree  of  upheaval  is  evidently  going  on  beneath  the  surface, 
for  the  level  of  innumerable  coral  islets  stands  at  present  several  feet  above  the 
actual  level  of  the  sea.     On  this  point  the  testimony  of  all  travellers  since  the  time 

*  "  Qeographioal  Magariue,  1877.'' 
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of  Niebuhr  is  unanimous.  All  have  noted  old  coral  banks  and  marine  beds  now- 
connected  with  the  mainland.  Certain  islets  have  become  lagoons  closed  to 
navigation,  while  some  old  islets  have  been  transformed  to  peninsulars.  On  the 
eust  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  Strait  of  Oman,  the  contrary  phenomenon  of  subsi- 
dence seems  probably  to  be  at  work.  ^ 

Flora  of  Arabia. 

In  contrast  with  the  extreme  richness  of  the  marine  is  the  relatively 
monotonous  character  of  the  peninsular  land  flora.  The  northern  section  of 
Arabia  lying  between  Idumsea  and  the  Euphrates  is  comprised  within  the  zone  of 
steppe  vegetation.  This  region  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  forest-trees,  while 
the  small  woody  plants  and  the  grasses  flourish  only  during  the  spring  months. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  all  nature  resumes  its  xmiform  dry  and  dreary  aspect ;  all 
plants  except  the  mugwort  and  mimosa  become  withered  and  assume  the  imiform 
tint  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

South  of  the  Syrian  steppes  Centra!  Arabia  comes  within  the  desert  zone, 
equally  poor  in  vegetable  species.  Nevertheless  trees  are  not  wholly  absent,  and 
ntmierous  varieties  of  the  date-palm  are  found  in  all  the  oases.  In  the  Nefud 
itself  are  several  large  plants,  such  as  the  gculha,  with  white  trunk  and  greyish 
foliage  ;  the  talk,  with  round  leaves  growing  sparingly  on  its  prickly  branches ;  the 
bright  green  nebaa ;  the  sidr,  a  species  of  acacia,  every  branch  of  which  resembles 
a  tuft  of  delicate  feathers.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  sandy  plains  grows  the  ithel, 
a  species  of  larch  peculiar  to  Arabia  ;  and  the  sands  of  the  Hamad  yield  an  abun- 
d<--ace  of  the  chema,  a  variety  of  the  truffle. 

Certain  districts  of  the  desert  are  absolutely  bare,  without  shrubs,  or  herbagpe,  or 
vegetation  of  any  kind  beyond  the  simple  lichens  adhering  to  rocky  surfaces. 
Even  in  the  region  of  j.e  Tehama  along  the  coast  the  flora  is  extremely  poor.  The 
peninsular  oi  Aden  has  yielded  only  ninety-fiye  species,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
peculiar  to  Arabia.  While  the  vegetation  presents  on  the  whole  the  characteristics 
of  the  desert,  various  plants  indicate  a  transition  from  the  flora  of  the  Sahara  to 
that  of  Sudan  and  India. 

The  region  whose  flora  most  resembles  that  of  Sudan  is  the  upl";  J.  tract  lying 
between  the  inland  deserts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ked  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  and 
Gulf  of  Oman  on  the  other.  The  highlands  of  Assir,  Yemen,  and  Hadramaut  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  zone  as  the  opposite  b'lountains  of  Abyssinia 
and  Somaliland.  In  its  vegetation  as  well  as  in  its  fauna,  it^s  ethnical  relations, 
and  historic  evolution,  Yemen  is  rather  an  African  than  an  Asiatic  region.  Here 
the  true  geographical  limits  are  formed  not  so  much  by  the  depression  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  by  the  line  of  the  great  desert.  The  forests  of  the  south-western  uplands 
consist  chiefly  of  diverse  spec'es  of  acacia,  nearly  all  more  or  less  gummiferous. 
Euphorbiacca3  and  succulent  plants  are  also  very  common,  and  amongst  the  hitherto 
undetermined  species  the  botanist  Hildebrandt  mentions  a  type  intermediate 
between  the  boxwood  of  Madagascar  and  that  of  the  Balearic  Islands. 
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A  valuable  plant  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  is  the 
kat  [catha,  or  celaetrus  edulis),  a  shrub  whose  buds  and  young  leaves  have  a  more 
stimulating  effect  than  tea  itself  on  the  nervous  system.  It  is  even  said  to  possess 
to  some  extent  the  intoxicating  properties  of  hashish.  From  remote  times  the 
South  Arabian  highlands  have  been  famous  as  the  land  of  drugs  and  aromatic 
essences.  Hence  came  the  cassia  and  the  senna,  still  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  "  Alexandrian  senna."  Myrrh,  also,  a  gum  secreted  by  the  bark  of  the 
balsam  {bahamodendron),  is  one  of  the  products  of  South  Arabia  and  the  Somali 
coast,  formerly  mentioned  with  pearls  and  frankincense  amongst  the  precious 
commodities  by  which  the  Phoenician  traders  were  attracted  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  At  present  this  produce  comes  chiefly  from  Bombay.  The  plant  which 
yields  the  olibanum,  or  incense,  also  grows  on  the  Hadramaut  coast  ranges,  although 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  African  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
The  gum  secreted  by  the  Arabian  plant  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  African 
species,  and  is  collected,  not  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  but  by  the  Somali  people, 
who  understand  the  art  of  tapping  the  plant,  for  the  produce  of  which  they  find 
a  market  in  Makalla  and  the  other  southern  seaports. 

On  the  plateaux  and  highlands  the  settled  populations  cultivate  the  useful 
plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  such  as  wheat,  maize,  barley,  millet,  lentils,  the  vine 
and  European  fruits,  besides  various  dyewoods.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  among 
the  economic  products  of  Arabia ;  but  the  sugar-cane,  formerly  widely  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsular,  is  now  found  only  in  gardens.  On  the  lowlands  the 
chief  alimentary  plant  is  the  date,  of  which,  according  to  an  Arab  writer  quoted  by 
Burckhardt,  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  thirty  varieties  are  found  in  Hejaz  alone. 
"  Honour  the  date-tree,"  said  Mohammed,  "  for  it  is  your  mother."  Arabia  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  original  home  of  the  phoenix,  a  tree  diffused  by  the 
Phoenicians  throughout  the  Mediterranean  lands,  after  they  had  themselves 
introduced  it  into  Syria  at  the  time  of  their  migration  northwards. 

On  the  other  hand  the  coffee,  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  plant  of  the 
peninsular,  is  really  of  African  origin.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  new  era 
no  native  or  foreign  writer  mentions  it  among  the  products  of  Arabia.  Nor  does  it 
app>enr  in  the  trade  of  the  world  until  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  expeditions  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  then  already  s]ioken  of  as  the  most  precious  berry  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  it  was  universally  supposed  to  flourish  in  the  districts  about 
Moka,  from  which  seaport  it  was  shipped  for  Europe.  The  researches  of  modem 
botanists  show  that  the  coffee-plant  does  not  grow  wild  in  Arabia,  and  that  it  is 
indigc^nous  in  the  African  region  of  Kaffa,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  The  peninsular 
was,  however,  the  first  country  to  systematically  cultivate  this  shrub,  which  has 
taken  so  great  a  part  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  in  its  economic  history,  and  even, 
according  to  certain  panegyrists,  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  development.  To 
extend  coffee-plantations,  European  wars  have  been  undertaken,  vast  territories  have 
been  conquered  in  the  New  World,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Sunda  Islands ;  millions  of 
slaves  have  been  captured  and  transported  to  the  new  plantations  ;  a  revolution  has 
been  accc^mplished,  entailing  consequences  incalculable  in  their  complexity,  in  which 
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good  and  evil  are  intermingled,  in  which  frauds,  warfare,  oppression,  wholesale 
massacres  go  hand  in  hand  with  commercial  enterprise,  with  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, the  intercourse  of  the  remotest  peoples  and  continents. 

At  presen*  Arabia  takes  but  a  small  share  in  a  trade  which  received  its  first 
impulse  from  this  region.  Scarcely  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
whole  world  comes  from  the  Yemen  highlands.*  Farther  east  the  shrub  grows  in 
Hadramaut  nowhere  beyond  the  Jebel-Yatia.  Nevertheless  the  Yemen  berry, 
which  the  Arabs  take  as  a  decoction,  not  as  an  infusion,  as  in  Europe,  is  still  of 
prime  quality,  probably  exceeded  in  aroma  only  by  that  of  the  Yungas  district,  in 
Bolivia.  The  Arab  plantations,  which  are  carefully  cultivated,  lie  between  the 
altitudes  of  1,300  and  4,600  feet,  in  broad  terraces  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  each 
with  a  reservoir  feeding  innumerable  irrigation  rills.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height 
of  35  or  40  feet,  and  yields  about  five-and-twenty  yearly  crops  before  it  is  exhausted. 
Always  in  blossom,  always  in  fruit,  the  plantations  present  the  most  varied  effects 
of  colour,  in  which  the  snow-white  flower  and  coral  berries  blend  their  lovely  tints 
with  the  delicate  ever-shifting  greon  of  the  foliage.  It  is  a  delightful  spectacle, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  myriads  of.  brilliant  butterflies  and  bright- feathered 
birds,  the  whole  presetiiuig  a  striking  contrast  to  the  changeless  monotony  of  the 
blue  canopy  above.  .  „..        ^. .,.,,,, 


'■•"'"■■  Fauna  of  Arabia.     '      ^-z -«■'■:.'■•-■■■'•■  ^^   •  ;;it,! 

Tu  I  he  poverty  in  vegetable  species  conesponds  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  in 
the  ;>enin8ular.  Where  plants  are  deficient,  animals  cannot  be  numerous,  and  on 
the  skirts  of  the  deserts  wild  beasts  can  scarcely  find  a  lair  in  the  midst  of  those 
vast  open  spaces,  easily  traversed  by  the  Arab  horse  in  all  directions.  Nevertheless 
the  lion,  panther,  leopard,  hyena  and  fox,  are  still  met,  and,  as  ir.  Asia  Minor,  jackals 
prowl  in  packs  around  the  nightl}'  encampments.  The  wild  goat  and  ibex  dwell 
in  the  sandy  and  rocky  regions,  while  a  large  species  of  antelope,  here  called  a 
"  wild-cow,"  has  its  home  in  the  Nejed  hills.  Gazelles  are  also  numerous  in  the 
solitudes,  even  where  no  water  is  found,  whence  the  popular  belief  that  they  never 
drink. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteeth  century,  the  wild-ass  and  ostrich  still 
frequented  the  Hamad  wilderness,  and  they  still  survive  farther  south  in  the  plains 
surroimding  the  Nejed  plateaux.  In  Yemen  the  fauna,  like  the  flora,  resembles 
that  of  the  African  highlands  on  the  opposite  coast.  Thus  several  species  of 
monkeys  occur  us  far  north  as  the  Jebel-Kora,  east  of  Mecca.  Along  the  shores 
and  inletc  where  fish  abound,  birds  of  prey  such  as  the  eagle,  vulture,  and  falcon, 
art^  also  numerous,  while  the  weaver-bird,  turtle-dove  and  pheasant,  find  a  cover  in 


Y      •  Yield  of  coffee  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  l^eumann-Spallart  :- 

Metric 
QuintalR. 
Brazil  in  1880 2,600,000  Haiti  in  1879     . 

Java  in  1879      .         .      ^,,v.^^^^„.     1,128,800  |       Other  West  India  isles  in  1879 

Ceylon  in  1879  .        .      ^  ;'^  ■'-;;••' ;,        330,000  '      Other  parte  of  the  world    . 
Venaeula  in  1879     ».,^.^i*^.jc^l  .ii>.       276,000  Arabia       .... 
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the  thickets  of  the  interior.  Some  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  frequented 
by  myriads  of  water- fowl,  contain  deposits  of  guano,  like  the  groups  of  islets  o£F  the 
Peruvian  coast. 

The  Arabian  fauna  also  includes  reptiles,  such  as  the  cobra,  lizards,  scorpions, 
poisonous  spiders.  According  to  the  popular  belief  current  in  Persia  and  Baby- 
lonia, the  Oman  territory  and  the  districts  above  the  Nefuds  and  "  Bed  Desert "  are 
the  original  home  of  those  prodigious  clouds  of  locusts,  those  "  hosts  of  the  Lord," 
which  are  borne  on  the  breezi  o  all  tht^  surrounding  lands.  Those  of  the  Iranian 
Ohermsir  coastlands  come  from  the  Arabian  Tehamas.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  south  winds  from  these  districts,  the  rigging  of  vessels  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Bushir  is  sometimes  covered  with  these  rapacious  inseots.  A  ship  traversing  the 
Strait  of  Ormuz,  on  board  of  which  was  the  traveller  Bruce,  was  suddenly  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  locusts  from  Arabia,  which  in  a  short  time  devoured  all  the  sails  and 
cordage,  obliging  the  captain  to  stay  his  course.  The  locusts  are  in  their  turn 
readily  consumed  by  the  Arab  Bedouins. 
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Although  possessing  no  elephants  and  but  few  oxen,  Arabia  is  perhaps  the  first 
country  in  the  world  for  its  riding,  racing,  and  pack  animals.  The  camel  has  not 
been  found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  peninsular,  as  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia. 
But  if  the  original  stock  has  disappeared,  Nejed,  often  described  as  the  "  Mother  of 
Camels,"  at  least  possesses  the  most  niimerous  varieties  of  this  inseparable  com- 
panion of  the  Bedouin.  From  Oman  come  the  swiftest,  from  the  Hadramaut  high- 
lands the  most  intelligent  dromedaries.  Every  province  has  its  special  breed,  whose 
superior  qualities  are  the  boast  of  the  natives. 

According  to  the  Afab  legend,  the  camel  and  date  were  created  by  Allah  with 
the  same  earth  as  Adam.  In  the  terrestrial  paradise  they  dwelt  with  the  first  man, 
and  will  accompany  him  to  the  future  world,  a  belief  symbolised  in  the  old  custom 
of  allowing  a  camel  to  perish  of  hunger  at  its  master's  grave.  Since  the  time  of 
Mohammed  this  cruel  practice  is  no  longer  observed,  while  this  quadruped  coutinues 
to  be  the  intimate  associate  of  the  Arab  throughout  life,  admitted  to  his  feasts,  and 
even  to  his  religious  ceremonies.  From  the  back  of  a  camel  Mohammed  proclaimed 
his  laws,  and  the  pilgrims  gathered  in  thousands  at  the  foot  of  Muunt  Arafat  are 
still  addressed  by  the  preacher  from  the  same  living  pulpit.  The  first  mosque  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  prophet's  she-camel  lay  down  after  the  flight ;  the 
cupola  of  Meshed- Ali  (Nejef )  marks  the  place  where  the  mort.il  spoils  of  Ali  were 
removed  from  his  faithful  bearer  ;  from  the  back  of  a  camel  Mohammed  ascended 
into  heaven.  At  its  birth  the  foal  is  fondled  as  an  infant,  and  *'  A  child  is  born  to 
us,"  cry  all  the  memben  of  the  family.  It  is  treated  with  affectionate  care,  charms 
are  himg  round  its  neck  to  scare  the  evil  eye  ;  it  is  never  beaten,  but  encouraged  by 
words  and  song  to  make  its  first  steps.  Later  on  it  becomes  the  constant  associate 
of  lis  owner,  who  holds  long  communings  with  it,  protects  it  from  insult,  and  takes 
as  a  personal  affront  any  abuaive  language  addressed  to  his  mute  companion.  Like 
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any  other  member  of  the  family  or  the  clan,  the  faithful  animal  may  become  a  cause 
of  blood-feud,  for  "  the  blood  of  the  camel  demands  the  blood  of  man  "  ( Wellsted). 

As  many  as  six  hundred  names  and  epithets,  or  even  a  thousand,  as  Chardin 
assures  us,  are  required  to  describe  and  glorify  the  camel.  Thus  does  the  Arab  of 
the  wilderness  endeavour  to  express  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  an  animal,  but  for 
whom  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  from  his  foes  and  maintain  his  proud  indepen- 
dence amid  his  sandy  wastes.  Without  the  camel  he  must  have  long  since  bowed 
his  neck  to  a  foreign  yoke,  sharing  the  fate  of  those  despised  fellahin  who  guide 
or  draw  the  plough  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  Orontes. 

The  Arab  is  said  to  be  satisfied  with  little  ;  but  all  that  he  owns  must  be  of  the 
choicest  quality.  His  dates,  his  perfumes,  his  coffee,  are  the  best  in  the  world.  So 
with  his  domestic  animals,  which  are  in  some  respects  the  finest  and  the  most 
attached  to  man.  The  dog,  like  the  camel,  is  a  member  of  the  tribe,  of  the  clan 
and  family,  whose  lot  he  shares  with  a  boundless  devotion.  The  Arab  ass  also,  and 
especially  the  Hasa  breed,  is  a  noble  beast,  whose  name  conveys  no  sense  of  scorn; 
as  in  the  West.  For  here,  while  preserving  its  marvellous  frugality,  patience,  and 
tenacity,  the  ass  has  lost  the  fine  proportions,  graceful  carriage,  and  proud  spirit, 
by  which  he  is  still  distinguished  in  the  peninsular. 


li 


The  Horse. 

But  the  most  oharacteristio  domestic  animal  is  the  horse,  whose  superiority  over 
all  others,  except  the  Pjnglish  throughbred,  is  universally  recognised.  In  the 
Nef  uds  and  steppes  adjacent  to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  are  found  the  most  shapely 
steeds,  the  most  mettlesome  and  enduring,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gentlest  and 
most  submissive  to  the  rider's  hand  or  voice.  But  these  choice  breeds  need  abun- 
dance of  rich  pastures  and  water,  hence  are  found  only  in  very  few  parts  of  the 
peninsular.  While  preserving  the  p  rity  of  their  blood,  thanks  to  their  complete 
isolation,  they  nevertheless  gradually  degenerate  in  Nejed  and  in  the  southern 
provinces.  In  the  Hasa  tenitory  they  are  not  much  largper  than  ponies,  but  never- 
theless "  little  lions  "  in  fire  and  courage. 

The  true  home  of  the  Arab  horse  are  the  grassy  northern  tracts,  those  vast  plains 
resembling  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine  States.  Here  the  race  has  been  fully 
developed  from  the  earliest  times,  for  here  it  foimd  a  suitable  climate  and  nourish- 
ment, combined  with  the  essential  condition  of  boundless  space.  But  in  this  region, 
bordering  on  the  great  historic  highways,  the  breed  has  also  been  exposed  to 
nimierous  crossingfs.  On  the  old  bas-reliefs  of  the  Chaldean  monuments  are  seen 
animals,  apparently  of  "  Turanian "  race,  which  differed  greatly  from  the  Arab 
type,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  These  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  heavy  pack-animals  still  found  in  the  amphitheatre  of  hills 
encircling  the  Mesopotamian  plains,  animals  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bedouins  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  horse. 

In  north  Arabia  most  of  the  tribes  watch  with  sedulous  care  over  the  purity  of 
their  stock.     The  Montefiks  alone  and  the  other  Lower  Mesopotamian  communities 
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have  been  induced  by  a  love  of  gain  to  cross  their  animals  with  those  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  in  order  to  obtain  horses  of  a  larger  size,  for  which  high  prices  are 
obtained  from  the  Indian  dealers.  The  thoroughbred  Arab,  such  as  we  see  him, 
especially  amongst  the  Anazeh  tribes,  is  of  much  smaller  stature  than  his  English 
congener.  The  head  is  larger,  the  mouth  more  delicate,  the  eye  at  once  larger  and 
softer,  the  back  shorter,  the  muscles  more  prominent,  the  legs  slimmer.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  the  breed  is  the  tail,  which  at  full  speed  always  stands  out 
horizontally.  These  animals  would  certainly  be  distanced  on  the  racecourse  by  the 
English  thorougbreds  and  their  European  offspring.  But  size  for  size  they  would 
probably  compete  successfully,  and  on  long  journeys  would  also  have  the  advantage, 
thanks  to  their  greater  staying  powers  and  frugal  habits.  They  "  live  on  air," 
says  the  poet.  Reared  in  the  family,  as  the  constant  playmates  of  the  children, 
treated  with  invariable  kindness  and  affection  by  their  masters,  they  have  developed 
a  gentle  disposition  which  nothing  can  ruffle.  Such  vices  as  jibbing  or  rearing  to 
throw  their  rider  are  unknown ;  and  full  of  confidence  in  their  guides,  they  shirk 
no  obstacle,  and  boldly  face  any  danger. 

Unfortunately  this  admirable  race  is  threatened  with  (extinction.  Faultless 
specimens  become  daily  rarer,  and  in  some  communities  have  already  entirely 
disappeared.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  incessant  intertribal  warfare,  usually 
terminating  in  whol^^sale  razzias  and  the  hasty  sale  of  the  captured  animals  to  the 
first  bidders.  But  the  very  superstitions  associated  with  the  traditions  regarding 
their  purity  of  blood  are  also  a  potent  cause  of  degeneracy.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Arab  unsuUied  or  at  least  unquestioned  lineage  has  more  value  than  beauty  or 
perfections.  To  be  prized  the  animal  must  belong  to  the  khamaa,  that  is  to  one  of 
the  five  kehilan  breeds,  which  are  traditionally  sprung  from  the  prophet's  five 
favourite  mares.  Below  these  there  are  sixteen  other  races  noble  enough  to  require 
the  birth  of  every  foal  to  be  regularly  attested  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Henceforth  the  animal  beu-s  round  his  neck  a  little  pouch  containing  the  authentic 
proofs  of  his  origin.  On  this  point  there  is  no  question  of  fraud  in  Arabia,  where 
the  genealogy  of  a  horse  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  lowest  cheat. 

Outside  the  five  first  and  sixteen  secondary  breeds,  all  horses  are  classed  as  kadish, 
that  is,  "  unknown."  However  shapely  or  perfect  in  other  respects,  they  are  held 
in  no  esteem ;  nor  would  any  native  faithful  to  his  traditions  ever  consent  to  cross 
his  "  blue-blood  "  stock  with  any  of  these  "  beasts  without  a  pedigree."  The 
consequence  is  that  the  pure  breed  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  even  the  most 
powerful  sheikhs  already  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up  their  studs. 
At  the  time  of  Palgrave's  journey  in  1862,  the  finest  stock  was  found  at  Riad, 
among  the  Ibn  SaAds,  rulers  of  Nejid ;  but  in  1878  the  Blunts  found  the  emirs  of 
Hail,  in  the  Jebel-Shammer,  the  largest  owners  of  horses  in  the  peninsular. 

Inhabitants  of  Arabia. 

The  Arab  is  as  jealous  of  his  own  as  of  his  horses'  racial  purity.  Simple  in  his 
habits  and  speech,  he  is  none  the  less  proud  of  the  "  blue  blood  "  which  flows  in 
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his  veins  from  a  period  a^itotior  to  all  written  records.  He  has  never  submitted  to 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  for  many  thuusund  years  his  forefathers  have  roamed  freely 
over  the  boundless  solitudes  of  the  interior.  To  this  noble  race  of  pastors,  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  firstborn  of  men,  belongs  the  time-honoured  title  of 
Bedouin,  a  term  so  misunderstood  and  despised  in  the  West.  The  Uedouins  are 
the  Arabs  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  the  "  People  of  the  Plains,"  the  "  Saracens,"  if 
at  least  the  primitive  meaning  of  this  term  be  "  Men  of  the  Sahara  "  or  desert. 
The  true  Bedouins  are  mostly  of  middle  size,  shapely  and  very  thin,  but  active  and 
much  stronger  than  might  h*^  ;i apposed  from  their  slim  figures.  Very  dark,  or  of 
an  ashy  grey  complexion,  they  are  noted  for  their  regular  oval  features,  high 
forehead  and  black  piercing  eye,  which,  however,  acquires  a  somewhat  sinister 
glance  from  the  habit  of  knitting  the  brow  when  peering  into  the  distant  horizon. 

As  in  Persia,  close  alliances  are  the  rule,  so  that  in  polite  conversation  "cousin" 
comes  to  be  synonymous  with  "  spouse."  The  Bedouins  rapidly  age,  being  "  grey- 
beards "  in  their  fortieth,  and  seldom  reaching  their  sixtieth,  year.  But  if  their 
life  is  short  it  is  rarely  broken  by  ailments.  From  infancy  accustomed  to  lie  on 
the  hard  ground,  to  endure  the  mid-day  sun,  to  dispense  with  long  sleep  or 
abundant  nourishment,  eating  but  once  a  day,  and  never  tasting  strong  drinks, 
beyond  the  slightly  stimulating  lefjben,  or  "  sour  milk,"  they  enjoy  uniform  good 
health,  free  from  most  of  the  maladies  common  in  the  West.  "  I  am  the  son  of 
patience"  says  a  native  heroic  poem,  and  endurance  ia  certainly  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  Bedouin.  He  faces  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  great  hardships 
or  long  journeys  without  complaint.  Ailing  or  wounded,  he  withdraws  to  a  comer 
and  suffers  in  silence,  ready  alike  for  death  or  recovery.  Gentle  towards  women 
and  children,  he  reserves  his  wrath  for  the  strong,  although  in  war  or  marauding 
expeditions  seldom  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty.  According  to  the  prescriptive  right 
sanctioned  from  time  immemorial  in  the  wilderness,  every  tribe  can  lift  its  hand 
against  its  neighbour ;  but  custom  requires  ].  illage  to  be  as  free  as  may  be  from 
bloodshed.  Even  slaughter  on  the  battlefield  must  sooner  or  later  be  paid  by  the 
tar,  or  vendetta,  and  has  given  rise  to  intertribal  feuds  that  have  lasted  for  ages. 
The  capital  failing  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  cruelty  but  greed.  He  loves  the  "shining 
pieces,"  silver  more  than  gold,  but  he  loves  them  as  a  child  delights  in  glittering 
toys.  But  for  all  his  avarice  he  places  the  duties  of  hospitality  above  personal 
gain,  for  "Silver  lost  is  found,  honour  lost  is  lost."  The  g^est  is  sacred  in  the 
Arab  camping-ground,  and  the  foe  himself  is  welcome  once  he  has  touched  the 
teut-rope. 

The  Bedouin  recognises  no  master,  not  even  the  clan  or  tribe  itself.  He  clings 
to  his  kindred  only  because  he  shares  with  them  common  joys,  iiiterests,  and 
honour.  So  close  is  this  feeling  of  clanship  that,  although  at  first  rejecting  his 
doctrine,  most  of  Mohammed's  people  refused  to  forsake  him,  and  with  one 
exception  condemned  themselves  to  volimtary  exile  for  two  years.  When  differ- 
ences arise  on  important  affairs  the  two  parties  a^tree  to  separate  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  thus  the  tribes  become  subdivided  into  endless  groups,  intermingling  and 
clashing  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.    Some  clans  formerly  living  in  the  Nejed  are 
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now  encamped  on  tho  uppor  Kuphratcs,  and  two  groups  of  the  minici  family  IwHiome 
Bcparutcd  by  hundreds  of  niiloH.  Every  tribe  has  its  sheikh,  UHUully  diHtinguishod 
by  illustrious  lineage,  but  otherwise  enjoying  no  hereditary  claims.  KlcctcHl  by 
his  equals,  he  is  deposed  by  them  when  he  ceases  to  please.  Hesidcs  tho  duties  of 
hospitality,  his  special  function  is  to  decide  disputes  in  concert  with  the  elders. 
Ihit  though  he  may  advise  and  arbitrate,  his  decisions  lack  the  force  of  law,  relying 
rather  on  custom  and  public  opinion  than  on  penal  sanction.  Certain  sheikhs, 
combining  a  noble  pedigree  with  wealth  and  upheld  by  strong  alliances,  onjoi 
considerable  authority  so  long  as  they  understand  how  to  identify  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  tribe,  which  never  forgets  or  abdicates  its  primordial  rights. 

The  sedentary  Arabs,  who  occupy  all  the  arable  tracts  round  the  coast  and  on 
tho  skirt  of  the  Mesopotamian  steppes,  are  naturally  diverse  in  origin  and  diversely 
intermingled  with  foreign  elements.  Although  grouped  in  one  nationality  by  their 
common  speech,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primitive  stock  has  been  largely 
modified  by  Persians  and  Hindus  in  the  east,  by  Soiaali,  Abyssinians,  and  negroes 
in  tho  south  and  west.  In  these  regions  the  purest  typo  is  found  in  Upper  Yemen 
and  Hi  '  raraaut,  where  dwell  the  Arab-Ariba,  tho  "  Arabs  of  the  Arabs,"  so  named 
in  (  tion  to  the  Ismaelites,  or  Musta-Ariba,  that  is,  "assimilated  or  mixed 

AruL.,  of  the  northern  regions.  Local  tradition  and  history  recognise  in  the 
south-west  the  presence  of  an  ethnical  type  different  from  that  of  the  nomads  of 
the  interior.  Known  in  legend  and  genealogical  myths  by  diverse  names,  it  is  now 
g^uped  under  the  collective  designation  of  the  Hymiarites,  the  Hofnerites  of  the 
Oreeks,  that  is,  the  "  Red  Men,"  supposed  to  be  the  Punt  or  Puna  ancestors  of  the 
Phoenicians.  From  the  remotest  times  the  Hymiarites  or  Sabaeans  bf  Arabia  Felix 
were  a  civilised  people  acquainted  with  the  art  of  letters  and  maintaining  constant 
intercourse  with  Abyssinia  and  India.  The  rocks  of  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  bear 
inscriptions  anterior  to  the  Christian  epoch,  which  have  recently  been  copied  by 
Arnaud,  Maltzan,  and  Halevy.  Thanks  to  these  daring  explorers,  a  new  branch  >f 
aroheeology  has  been  founded,  carrying  the  historic  retrospect  some  centuvids 
farther  back  than  heretofore.  The  Hymiarites  themselves  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  distinct  nationality,  their  culture  having  been  absorbed  in  that  of  the  Mussidman 
Arabs.  But  there  are  still  some  tribes  in  Hadramaut,  such  as  the  "Deibir,"  or 
"Wolves,"  who  claim  descent  from  the  old  stock.  The  Sabeean  speech,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Arab  and  Abyssinian,  also  survives  in  a  dialect  still  current 
in  the  Mahra  district,  where  the  natives  are  described  as  of  an  almost  white 
complexion. 

All  Arabs  alike  now  call  themselves  Mohammedans,  the  last  tribes  who  had 
maintained  their  old  pagan  rites  having  been  reduced  by  the  Wahabites  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  old  polytheism  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  the  stars  represented  by  idols,  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  which  were 
set  up  round  the  black  afxme  of  Mecca.  This  simple  cult  is  reflected  in  that  of  the 
Mussulmans  themselves,  whose  £oran,  or  sacred  book,  admits  in  a  modified  form  the 
Jewish  and  early  Christian  records,  saints,  and  miracles.,  but  is  otherwise  mainly 
composed  of  more  or  less  contradictory  precepts.    The  essence  of  the  system  is  a 
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itriot  monotheiam,  roproaen'  i  by  the  old  local  deity,  Allat  or  Allah,  viotoriouH  over 
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the  neighbouring  gods,  juat  as  the  Jewish  Yahvch  had  triumphed  over  BaalJ 
Kaiuosh,  and  the  other  divinities  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes.     The  worship  of  the 
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one  God,  the  right  granted  to  the  faithful  of  enslaving  or  exterminating  their 
enemies,  an  ahsolute  claim  to  the  wealth  of  this  world,  and  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  inheriting  that  of  the  future  life,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  Islam. 
The  sudden  triumph  of  Mohammed's  followers,  the  vast  plunder  acquired  in  their 
first  campaigns,  seemed  to  confirm  these  promises,  and  naturally  attracted  converts 
from  every  quarter.  Thanks  to  its  simple  teaching,  Mohammedanism  was  readily 
accepted,  even  by  independent  peoples,  and  still  continues  to  spread  in  Africa,  India, 
and  China. 

The  Wahabites. 

But  the  fervour  of  the  early  times  is  now  met  only  amongst  a  few  fanatical 
communities,  such  as  that  which  takes  its  name  from  its  founder,  Mohammed  Ibn 
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Abd-el-Wahab,  a  native  of  Nejed,  who  began  his  preaching  between  the  years 
1740  and  1750.  Banished  by  his  own  people,  he  took  refuge  with  SaM,  sheikh  of 
an  Anazeh  tribe,  who  became  the  champion  of  the  "  New  Islam."  Their  aim,  how- 
ever, was  not  80  much  to  foxmd  a  new  sect  as  to  revive  the  former  simplicity  of 
faith  and  purity  of  life.  They  condemned  the  pomp  of  ceremonies,  sumptuous 
mosques,  tobacco-smoking  ;  they  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the  mollahs,  denounced 
all  prayers  addressed  to  Allah  through  the  Prophet  or  other  intercessors,  and  under- 
took to  resume  the  holy  war  against  the  infidel.     The  religious  reform  became  com- 
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plicated  by  a  social  revolution.  Multitudes  of  fugitives  or  outcasts  from  other 
tribes  rallied  round  the  new  apostle,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
most  of  Nejed,  with  its  capital,  Derreyeh,  had  been  converted  by  the  sword  to  the 
Wahabite  doctrines.  Then  the  circle  of  their  conquests  was  extended  beyond  the 
central  plateaux  to  Kerbela,  which  was  pillaged  of  its  vast  treasures  in  1801,  and 
in  1803  and  1804  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  But  their  predominance  in  the  peninsular 
lasted  scarcely  more  than  ten  years.  The  Sultan,  fearing  for  his  prestige  as  the 
heir  of  the  caliphs,  found  it  necessary  to  re-establish  his  authority  in  the  holy  cities, 
and  the  Egyptian  forces,  after  recovering  the  Hejaz  in  1813,  occupied  the  Wahabite 
capital  in  1817. 

Since  that  time  their  power  has  gradually  waned,  and  at  present  the  chief  central 
state  is  that  of  Jebel-Shammar,  whose  capital  is  Hail.  Nevertheless  the  "Wahabite 
propaganda  has  been  continued  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  and  especially  in  India, 
and  they  are  probably  now  more  numerous,  although  politically  weaker,  than  ever. 
In  the  peninsular  itself  a  large  part  of  the  population  has  remained  indifferent  to  the 
movement.  Here  the  religion  of  the  nomads  is  summed  up  in  the  formula  "  God 
is  God."  But  to  Allah,  for  them  an  impersonal  entity,  they  neither  pray  nor 
return  acts  of  thanksgiving.  Traces  even  of  the  old  Sabaeism  seem  still  to  linger 
amongst  them,  and  various  tribes  are  said  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  rising 
sun.  At  the  same  time  the  Bedouins  are  amongst  the  least  superstitious  of  peoples. 
They  trouble  themselves  little  with  the  mystic  sense  of  numbers,  waste  i  o  time  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  if  they  occasionally  wear  charms,  they  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  practice.  Beyond  a  vague  idea  of  metempsychosis,  they  entertain 
few  metaphysical  speculations  regarding  a  future  state,  and  seek  for  a  moral 
sanction,  not  so  much  in  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave,  as 
in  the  general  opinion  of  the  tribe  on  good  and  evil.  But  this  opinion  is  far  more 
severe  than  in  European  societies.  Abuse  of  confidence,  petty  thefts,  and  fraudu- 
lent dealings  are  unknown.  No  Bedouin  will  ever  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  a  friend ;  strict  honesty  in  all  business  matters  is  the  rule  even  among  the 
marauding  tribes. 
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Topography  OF  Arabia.  :        v     - 

On  the  north-east  Arabian  coastlands  forming  the  present  Turkish  province  of 
El-Hasa,  the  chief  places  are  Koveit,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  outport 
of  the  Euphrates  basin,  and  Fao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el- Arab.  Koveit  occupies 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Alexandria,  Venice,  and  Marseilles,  lying  like  those 
cities  at  some  distance  from  the  fluvial  basin.  Its  trade,  especially  with  Bombav 
and  the  Malabar  coast,  is  yearly  increasing,  and  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  future 
terminus  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway,  although  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Shat- 
el- Arab.  Farther  south  are  the  ports  of  El-Katif,  near  the  Bahrein  Islands,  and 
Akir  {Aghir,  Okeir),  outport  of  Hofhof  {Hqfhvf),  capital  of  Hasa,  which  lies  some 
60  miles  inland  in  a  district  yielding  probably  the  best  dates  in  Arabia.  Abundant 
thermal  springs  occur  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mubarrez. 

Menamah,  capital  of  Bahrein,  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  island  over  against 
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Moharck  on  an  adjacent  islet.  As  centre  of  the  pearl  fisheries  Menamah  is  visited 
during  the  season  by  numerous  traders,  especially  from  India,  and  the  port  owns 
over  one  thousand  five  hundred  boats  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  Sheikh  of 
Bahrein,  one  of  the  richest  potentates  in  the  East,  is  head  of  the  sixteen  clans  of 
the  Attabi  tribe,  who  number  fifty  thousand  skilled  agriculturists,  and  who  have 
converted  the  island  into  an  extensive  garden,  yielding  good  crops  of  wheat,  lucerne, 
onions,  and  other  vegetal  ^ns,  besides  dates. 

A  headland  crowned  by  a  fortress  completely  conceals  Mascat,  capital  of  Oman, 
from  vessels  approaching  from  the  south.  The  city  is  encircled  by  a  crescent  of 
bare  red  igneous  rocks,  at  both  extremities  of  which  stand  two  formidable-looking 
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castles.  Mascat  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  the  globe,  and  its  climate  is  far  too 
enervating  for  Europeans.  But  its  extensive  trade  has  attracted  numerous  settlers 
from  India,  Baluchistan,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Somaliland,  and  negroes  from  every 
part  of  the  East  African  seaboard.  The  harbour,  from  60  to  160  feet  deep,  is  well 
sheltered,  except  from  the  north-west  gales.  Its  export  trade  in  fish,  dates,  and 
other  fruits,  besides  cotton  fabrics,  averages  considerably  over  £1,000,000  a  year, 
while  the  imports  scarcely  amount  to  a  fourth  of  that  sum. 

Oman,  like  Yemen,  had  a  historic  evolution  almost  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  peninsular,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  desert.  Hence  its  relations  were 
chiefly  by  water  with  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Persia  and  India.  The  Arabs, 
who  in  medieeval  times  visited   the  Eastern   Archipelago  and   China,  and  who 
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contested  the  supremacy  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Portuguese,  all  came  from 
Oman.  Later  on  the  country  was  reduced  by  ?iadir  Shah  ;  but  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Persian  garrisons  an  independent  state  was  established,  stretching  for  over 
1,800  miles  along  the  coast  from  the  Katar  peninsular  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Mirbat  Bay,  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  also 
included  the  adjacent  islands  on  the  Iranian  coast,  as  well  as  the  seaports  of 
Baluchistan  and  East  Africa  as  far  as  Zanzibar.  Its  fleet  was  the  most  powerful  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  but  was  unable  to  suppress  the  pirates  infesting  the  Persian  Gulf 

Fig.  208.— Mascat. 
Scale  1 :  SGO.UOO. 
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and  Arabian  Sea,  against  whom  the  East  India  Company  had  to  send  three 
successive  expeditions  in  1809, 1819,  and  1821.  At  present  the  ruler  of  Oman  only 
maintains  a  few  gunboats  in  these  waters.  His  revenue  is  estimated  at  £25,000, 
including  a  subsidy  of  £6,000  from  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  true  sovereign 
of  Mascat. 

Amongst  the  numerous  towns  scattered  along  the  rich  and  populous  coast  of 
Batnah  (El-Batinah),  west  of  Mascat,  the  most  important  are  Barka,  Soveid,  Soham, 
So/iar,  Lotoa,  Shinaz,  and  Fajrah.     Sohar,  capital  of  the  district,  is  an  industrial 
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place,  whose  weavers,  goldsmiths,  braziers,  and  blacksmiths  are  the  most  skilful  in 
the  whole  of  Arabia.  Unfortunately  it  has  no  harbour,  and  its  export  trade  has 
been  eclipsed  by  th;  •  of  Sharjah  (Sharkah),  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsular,  which 
partly  closes  the  entiauce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  also  there  are  some  flourishing 
industries,  including  excellent  carpets,  cotton  goods,  and  delicate  gold  and  silver 
filigree  work. 

Few  Europeans  have  visited  Bireimah,  Neswah,  Minnah,  and  the  other  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Oman.  Bent- Abu- AH,  in  the  Jailan  district,  recalls  the  defeat  of  a 
small  British  force,  which  was  retrieved  by  the  expedition  of  1821.  Sur,  the 
seaport  of  this  district,  a  little  west  of  the  Ras-el-iladd  promontory,  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  Syrians  formerly  settled  in  Oman.  To  this  state  also  belongs  the 
port  of  Mirbat,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Socotora.  Farther  inland  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dhafar  (^Dofar),  which  was  formerly  a  populous  place,  but 
which  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  more  westerly  towns  of  Suk-el-Bazir,  Shehr, 
and  especially  Makalla,  in  the  Hadramaut  and  Mahrah  territories.  Makalla  serves 
as  the  mart  of  three  rich  valleys  hitherto  visited  by  Wrede  alone,  and  by  him 
described  as  perhaps  the  most  densely  peopled  districts  in  the  whole  of  Arabia. 
Towns  of  six  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  are  here  reckoned  by  the  dozen,  and 
in  some  places  streets  and  gardens  follow  in  succession  for  days  together.  Here 
Tarim,  capital  of  a  petty  state,  lies  120  miles  north  of  Makalla  at  the  jimction  of 
the  Rashiyeh  and  Kasr,  which  jointly  form  the  Wady-Mossileh.  Shibam,  another 
capital,  is  situated  in  the  "Wady-Kasr  Valley  some  26  miles  south-west  of  Tarim, 
and  higher  up  the  same  valley  is  studded  with  several  large  towns,  such  as  Haura, 
Bcda,  and  Amid.  Near  Meshed- AH,  in  the  Haura  district,  stand  the  famous  "  forty 
tombs,"  sepulchral  chambers  covered  with  Hymiaritic  inscriptions.  In  West 
Hadramaut  the  chief  places  are  Habban,  Yeshbum  and  Nisah,  noted  for  its  salt- 
mines, in  the  interior,  and  Bir-AK,  Megdeha,  and  Shugra  on  the  coast. 
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The  British  town  of  Aden,  now  the  most  populous  in  Arabia,  lies  on  an  islet 
connected  by  a  strip  of  sand  with  the  mainland.  Its  admirable  position  at  the  foot 
of  a  natural  fortress,  easy  of  defence,  near  two  deep  and  well-sheltered  harbours, 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English,  who  in  1839  purchased  the  place 
from  the  Sultan  of  Lahej  for  a  pension  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Since  then  the 
small  village  has  again  become  a  flourishing  city,  like  its  predecessor,  the  ancient 
Adana,  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  and  again  before  the  discovery  of  the  sea- 
route  to  India.  At  present  it  consists  of  two  distinct  quarters,  the  "  Marina,"  or 
Steamer  Point,  near  the  west  port,  where  the  steamers  touch,  and  where  whole  fleets 
might  find  good  anchorage,  and  the  city  proper,  on  the  slope  of  the  Jebel-Shamshan, 
an  extinct  volcano  overlooking  the  east  port.  The  latter  is  sheltered  by  the  islet  of 
Sirah,  now  connected  with  the  mainland,  and  fortifications  recalling  those  of  Gibraltar 
have  been  constructed  in  the  very  crater  of  the  volcano.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  are  the  vast  reservoirs  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  hill  and  fed  by  an 
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aqueduct  from  the  interior.  These  cistemB  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  tono,  but  are 
often  dry,  and  then  the  city  is  supplied  by  distilletl  soawater.  The  Arabs,  former 
masters  of  the  district,  are  now  in  a  minority  in  Aden,  where  the  chlof  elements  are 
Indians,  both  Banyas  and  Mussulmans,  and  Somalis  from  the  opposite  coast.  In 
winter  ten  thousand  of  these  Africans  are  settled  in  the  place,  which  they  furnish 
with  sheep,  suet,  butter,  timber,  in  return  for  woven  goods  and  tobai;co.  In  1880 
the  exchanges  amounted  altogether  to  £2,200,000,  of  which  £1,600,000  were  imports 
and  £600,000  exports.  Some  Jews,  Parsis,  and  Europeans  also  reside  in  Aden, 
which  depends  administratively  on  the  Bombay  Presidency.  With  the  territory 
of  the  surrounding  Arab  sultans,  it  forms  a  vital  link  in  the  vast  chain  of  British 
strongholds  encircling  the  globe.  The  district  ofKcially  annexed  to  the  colony 
includes  the  small  oasis  of  Sheikh- Othman  north  of  the  peninsular.  Close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  against  the  English  island  of  Perim,  lies  the  almost 
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circular  islet  of  Sheikh- Said,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  quarantine  station  for 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  Mecca. 

Sana,  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Yemen,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Arabia,  stands  at  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  7,100  feet  above  sea  level,  an  altitude 
higher  than  that  of  any  European  town.  Well  laid  out,  with  broad  clean  -streets, 
public  and  priva{;e  gardens  open  to  the  public,  Sana  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
wealthiest  cities  in  the  East.  Some  of  its  edifices  are  also  built  in  a  fine  style  of 
architecture,  combining  the  rich  sculpture  of  the  Rajputana  monuments  with  the 
noble  outlines  of  those  of  Florence.  Some  of  its  fifty  mosques  are  of  great  size,  and 
one  of  them  rivals  the  Kaaba  itself  in  sanctity  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox 
Mussulmans  of  Yemen.        .  ,;;^  ,,{^     ;  s.;         «  ."     .    ';  i  ^ 

As  a  strategical  position  commanding  the  whole  of  south-west  Arabia,  and 
enjoying  easy  communication  with  several  towns  on  the    coast,  Sana   is  much 
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bettor  situated  thiin  was  Jl^'nrpf/  {^Mm'iaha^,  the  Bnciont  Saltu,  mi'tropoliM  of  tlio 
Subanms.  This  place  was,  ho  to  "ly,  nvdineovered  in  IHI-'i  by  Aniaiid,  uiid  it  lias 
recently  been  again  viHited  by  Hulevy.  It  lies  in  the  Jof  (lepn'MNion,  on  a  wady 
draining  towards  Ifudratnaut,  but  of  its  monuments  little  now  remains  except  a 
circular  enclosure  and  a  ruined  building  locally  known  as  the  "  Palace  of  Halkis," 
according  to  the  legend  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Saba,  Solomon's  friend  and  ally. 
Numerous  inscription  found  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Mfdinet-eu- 
Ni'has,  or  "  City  of  Hronze,"  have  enabled  ar(!haH)logists  partly  to  recover  the  history 
and  mythology  of  the  Sabioans,  West  of  Mareb  are  soon  the  remains  of  the 
stupendous  dyke,  which  nutwithstundiug  its  enormous  thickness  (175  puces  ut  the 
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base),  was  swept  away  by  the  floods  early  in  the  second  century  of  the  new  era, 
thereby  suddenly  changing  the  destinies  of  the  whole  region,  and  reducing  the 
Mareb  district  to  a  wilderness. 

Moka,  on  the  Red  Sea,  has  lost  the  monopoly  of  the  coffee  trade,  which  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  transferred  to  Aden.  Within  its  enclosures  there  are  at  present 
more  ruins  than  houses,  while  Hodeidah,  Ij'ing  farther  north,  has  become  a  flourish- 
ing Turkish  settlement,  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy  climate.  It  is  the  outport 
of  Sana,  Manmha,  and  the  other  large  towns  in  Upper  Yemen.  Ohalefka  and 
Loheiyah  are  also  busy  seaports.  Owing  to  its  malarious  climate,  Mihail,  former 
capital  of  the  Assir  territory,  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  Epha,  standing  on  a 
spur  of  the  main  range  2,800  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Mkcca. 

Mecca,  the  "  holy  city"  for  porhupH  two  hundrod  inillionH  of  human  boin^n,  towardn 
which  MohuiumeduuH  oi  uU  secta  uiid  nutiuus  turn  iu  the  huur  of  pruyur,  ia  u  place 


Fig.    311.— HODIIDAH    AND    LoHKirAM. 
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of  small  extent,  with  but  few  inhabitants  except  during  the  three  months  of  pilgrim- 
age following  the  fast  of  Ramadan.  In  spite  of  its  inconvenient  situation,  it  has 
become  the  capital  of  Arabia  and  metropolis  of  Islam,  thanks  to  the  "  black  stone  " 
here  venerated  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Prophet.     It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
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bare  hills  and  sandy  wastes,  in  a  valley — or  rather  the  bed  of  a  dried  up  wady — with 
a  slight  southern  fall.  This  watercourse  is  occasionally  flooded  by  freshets,  which 
in  1861  swept  away  one  third  of  the  city,  which  mostly  follows  the  direction  of  the 
wady.  But  all  the  streets,  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  multitude  of  pilgrims, 
converge  on  the  central  square  occupied  by  the  Mesjid-el-Haram,  or  "  Holy 
mosque." 

This  building,  destitute  of  all  beauty,  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  low  structures 
with  cupolas  and  minarets  forming  a  sort  of  arcade  along  the  side  of  an  extensive 
inner  court.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  Kaaba,  or  "  Cube,"  a  quadran- 
gular block  some  40  feet  high  with  a  silver  door,  through  which  the  pilgrims  are 
allowed  access  thrice  a  year.     In  the  outer  wall  near  the  door  is  enframed  the 
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famous  black  stone,  an  aerolite,  the  broken  fragments  of  which  are  kept  together 
by  a  silver  hoop.  This  is  the  holy  stone  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  an  angel  to 
Ishmael,  father  of  the  Arabs,  and  which  will  one  day  be  endovred  with  speech  to 
bear  witness  in  favour  of  all  those  by  whom  it  has  been  kissed  with  pure  lips. 
Above  the  building  floats  a  black  silk  awning,  the  gift  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  At 
the  four  comers  stand  four  shrines,  belonging  respectively  to  the  four  orthodox 
Sunnite  sects,  the  Shafites  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  Hanafites  of  Bokhara, 
Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkey ;  the  Malekites  from  Africa,  and  the 
Hanbalif«s,  mostly  of  Arab  stock.  In  one  of  the  shrines  flows  the  copious  Zemzem, 
the  BHcred  fountain  which  suddenly  sprang  up  for  Agar  and  Ishmael  when  they 
were  wandering  in  the  wilderness.    Its  somewhat  brackish  waters  are  believed  to  be 
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efiBcious  against  all  evils,  although  when  analysed  by  Frankland  they  were  found  to 
be  thoroughly  polluted  by  organic  matter.  During  the  season  a  throng  of  six 
thousand  or  eight  thousand  pilgrims  is  constantly  assembled  at  the  Kaaba  from 
every  part  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  total  number  of  visitors  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  accor  ling  to  the  political  state  of  the  peninsular  and  surrounding 
lands.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  last  caravan  of  the  Abassides  consisted  of 
120,000  camels,  and  a  whole  army  of  troops,  traders  and  attendants.  During  the 
Wahabite  wars  the  pilgrimages  were  at  times  almost  entirely  interrupted  ;  but  since 
then  the  yearly  average  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  devotees,  mostly  as  zealous 
for  their  worldly  as  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  Hence  during  the  season  Mecca  is 
changed  into  a  vast  bazaar,  trade  and  barter  invading  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple  itself.  Yet  the  "  infidel "  is  still  jealously  excluded  from  the  holy  places, 
which  during  the  present  century  have  been  visited  only  by  Badia,  Burckhardt, 
Maltzan,  Burton,  and  one  or  two  other  Europeans. 

Pilgrims  cannot  claim  the  title  of  "  haji "  unless  they  also  visit  the  holy  Mount 
Arafat,  which  lies  some  20  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mecca.  This  granite 
eminence,  which  rises  scarcely  more  than  200  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain,  is 
probably  indebted  for  its  traditional  sanctity  to  the  perennial  stream  flowing  from 
a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  partly  supplying  Mecca  with  water.  In  1882  as  many 
as  seventy  thousand  pilgrims  visited  this  spot,  where  Adam  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  first  formula  of  prayer  from  the  angels.  But  the  whole  district  of 
Hedud-el-Haram,  of  which  Mecca  occupies  the  centre,  is  a  holy  land,  stretching 
from  the  fortress  of  Tulf,  in  the  east,  westwards  to  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea.  As  the 
port  of  debarkation  for  the  great  bidk  of  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  sixty  thousand 
landed  here  in  1881,  Jeddah  has  become  the  wf  ithiest  place  on  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
population,  essentially  of  a  cosmopolitan  character,  includes  two  thousand  Indians, 
a  large  number  of  Nubians,  some  Chinese,  Malays,  and  even  Dayaks  from  Borneo. 
But  all,  depending  for  their  existence  on  the  piety  of  the  haji,  are  naturally  of  a 
fanatical  character.     The  trade  of  Jeddah  averages  about  £5,000,000  yearly. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeddah  is  the  famous  tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Mankind, 
of  which  Captain  Burton  gives  us  the  following  characteristic  description  : — 

"  Outside  the  walls  of  Jeddah  lies  no  less  a  personage  than  Sittna  Hawwa,  the 
mother  of  mankind. 

"  The  boy  Mohammed  and  I  mounting  asses  one  evening,  issued  through  the 
Meccan  gate,  and  turned  towards  the  north-east,  over  a  sandy  plaia.  After  half- 
an-hour's  ride,  amongst  dirty  huts  and  tattered  cofFee-hovels,  we  reached  the 
enceinte^  and  found  the  door  closed.  Presently  a  man  came  running  with  might 
from  the  town  ;  he  was  followed  by  two  others ;  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
they  applied  the  key  with  peculiar  empressement,  and  made  inordinately  low 
congees  as  we  entered  the  enclosure  of  whitewashed  walls. 

"  The  Mother  is  supposed  to  lie,  like  a  Moslemah,  fronting  the  Kaaba,  with 
her  feet  northwards,  her  head  southwards,  and  her  right  cheek  propped  by  her 
right  hand.  Whitewashed  and  conspicuous  to  the  voyager  and  traveller  from  afar, 
is  a  diminutive  dome,  with  an  opening  to  the  west ;  it  is  furnished  as  such  places 
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usually  are  in  El-IIejaz.  Under  it,  and  in  the  centre,  is  a  square  stone,  planted 
upright,  and  fancifully  carved,  to  represent  the  omphalic  region  of  the  human 
frame.  This,  as  well  as  the  dome,  is  called  El-Surrah,  or,  the  navel.  The  cicerone 
directed  mo  to  kiss  this  manner  of  hieroglyph,  which  I  did,  thinking  the  while 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  salutation  was  quite  uncalled-for. 

"  Having  prayed  here  and  at  the  head,  where  a  few  young  trees  grew,  we 
walked  along  the  side  of  the  two  parallel  dwarf  walls  which  define  the  outlines  of 
the  body.  They  are  about  six  paces  apart,  and,  between  them,  upon  Eve's  neck 
are  two  tombs,  occupied,  I  was  told,  by  Usman  Pasha  and  his  son,  who  repaired 
the  Mother's  sepulchre. 

"  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  the  boy  Mohammed  that,  if  our  first  parent 
measured  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from  head  to  waist,  and  eighty  from  waist 
to  heel,  she  must  have  presented  much  the  appearance  of  a  duck.  To  this  the 
youth  replied  flippantly,  that  he  thanked  his  stars  the  Mother  was  underground, 
otherwise  that  men  would  lose  their  senses  with  fright." 

Medina. — Riai). 

Medinat-en-Nebi,  that  is,  the  "City  of  the  Prophet,"  or  simply  Medina,  the 
"  City,"  in  a  superlative  sense,  is  second  to  Mecca  alone  in  sanctity.  Although  it 
does  not  confer  the  title  of  haji  on  those  visiting  it,  "  a  prayer  made  in  its  mosque 
is  worth  a  thousand  elsewhere."  As  many  as  a  himdred  titles,  replacing  the  old 
and  ill-omened  name  of  Yatieb,  attest  the  high  rank  enjoyed  by  Medina  amongst 
the  cities  of  Arabia.  Like  Mecca,  it  occupies  the  centre  of  a  Hedud-el-Haram,  or 
sacred  territory,  about  120  square  miles  in  extent,  within  which  "  crime  is  inter- 
dicted," where  "  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  or  slay  any  animals  except  the  infidel." 
Most  of  the  pilgrims  to  Medina  are  Moghrabines,  i.e.  "  Westerns,"  from  Africa, 
who,  besides  the  Prophet's  tomb,  come  to  venerate  that  of  the  Imari*TSl!alek-Ibn- 
Anes,  founder  of  the  Malakite  sect,  to  which  they  nearly  all  belong. 

Medina  lies  on  the  east  slope  of  the  border  range  between  the  Tehama  and  the 
central  plateau,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  famous  Mount  Ohod,  which  is  one  day 
to  be  removed  to  heaven,  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  Mohammed  over  his 
enemies.  East  and  west  rise  some  other  crests,  including  that  of  Aira,  where  the 
Prophet  almost  perished  of  thirst,  and  which  is  consequently  destined  to  be  cast 
into  hell.  The  surrounding  plain  is  dotted  over  with  clumps  of  palms  wherever 
sufficient  water  can  be  obtained  for  irrigation  purposes  from  the  wells.  Yet  at  this 
elevation  of  probably  3,000  feet  the  temperature  is  so  low  that,  according  to  a 
saying  attributed  to  Mohammed,  "  the  man  who  can  patiently  endure  the  cold  of 
Medina  and  the  heat  of  Mecca  deserves  a  reward  in  heaven."  The  city,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  Mecca,  forms  an  oval  encircled  by  walls,  with  a  strong  citadel 
at  their  north-west  extremity.  West  and  south  stretch  extensive  suburbs  and 
gardens,  which  are  often  flooded  by  a  wady  flowing  towards  the  south-west.  In 
Medina  there  are  no  remarkable  monuments,  even  the  famous  El-Haram  mosque, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  being  a  very  unpretending  structure. 
120 
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Here  are  also  preserved  the  remains  of  Abu-Bekr,  of  Omar,  and  some  other  illus- 
trious saints  of  Islam. 

The  port  of  Medina  on  the  Red  Sea  is  Yambo,  commonly  called  Yainbtca-el- 
Bahr,  or  "  Yambo-on-Sea,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Ymnlnca-el-Nakhl,  or  "  Yambo  of 
the  Palms,"  which  lies  in  an  oasis  about  20  miles  from  the  coast.  North  of  this 
point  the  only  seaport  visited  by  shipping  is  El-  Wej,  which  lies  within  the  Egyptian 
frontier-line.     North-west  of  the  great  Nefud,  the  Jof  depression,  which  drains  to 

Fig.  213.— Medi.va. 
Boale  1 :  18,000. 
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the  "Wady-Sirhan,  contains  the  fortified  towns  of  Jof  and  Mcskakeh,  the  latter  a 
political  dependence  of  the  emir  of  North  Nejed.  Hail,  residence  of  this  potentate, 
stands  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  valley  enclosed  on  the  north  by  the 
Jebel-Aja,  or  "  Sapphire  Mountains."  "Within  the  walls  is  a  vast  fortified  palace, 
which  with  its  annexes  forms  a  distinct  quarter  of  itself.  Hail  is  the  chief  station 
of  the  Persian  pilgrims,  midway  between  the  two  cities  of  Nejef  and  Mecca. 

In  the  Nejed  proper,  said  by  Palgrave  to  contain  more  large  towns  than  any 
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other  part  of  Arabia,  the  chief  places  are  Kefar,  in  the  Upper  Kasira  hills  ;  Rasa,  in 
Lower  Ku  iin ;  Oneizah,  in  the  Wed-el-Ermek  Valley,  midway  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf ;  Shakra,  capital  of  Woshera ;  Drria  or  Dcrrcych,  former 
capital  of  the  Wahabites,  and  before  its  capture  by  the  Egyptians  in  1817  the 
largest  city  in  the  peninsular.  Rkul,  the  present  capital,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
place,  with  massive  walls  flanked  by  lofty  to;  srs  and  commanded  by  a  citadel, 
residence  of  the  emir.  Manfuhah,  a  few  miles  south  of  Riad,  is  nearly  as  largo  as 
the  capital,  and  like  it  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  and  palm-groves.  Khavfah, 
the  chief  place  in  the  Aflaj  district  south-west  of  Riad,  is  a  small  town,  half  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  negroes.  Kalat-el-Bisha,  Sokijely  and  the  other  cities  in  the 
Wady-Dowasir  and  Kora  districts,  between  the  Wahabito  State  and  Mecca,  are 
known  only  by  report.  Kalat-el-Bisha,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Assir  range,  appears  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance. 


PROSPECTS  OF  Arabia. — The  Caliphate. — TTlema. — Sheikh-ul-Islam. — 
Beyond  Hadramaut  and  the  Mahra  country  stretch  the  still  untrodden  sands 
of  the  Dahna  wilderness.  This  apparently  uninhabited  desert  region  constitutes, 
with  the  Red  Sea  coastlands,  the  true  limits  of  Arabia  properly  so  called.  But 
even  so  defined,  split  up  as  it  is  into  numerous  petty  states,  and  encroached  upon 
from  every  quarter  by  foreign  conquerors,  the  peninsular  has  long  lost  all  prospects 
of  political  cohesion.  It  even  lacks  the  social  unity  which  in  pre-Mohammedan 
times  it  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  the  national  games  and  the  oral  competitions  for 
poetic  honours,  to  which  representatives  from  every  tribe  periodically  flocked  in 
large  numbers.  Except  their  rich  and  vigorous  Semitic  speech,  which  has  almost 
completely  absorbed  the  southern  Hyraiaritic  dialects,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsular  have  really  very  little  in  common.  All  are  doubtless  at  least  nominal 
Mohammedans.  But  the  Bedouins  are  at  heart  still  pagans,  mainly  worshippers 
of  the  "  Day-god,"  like  their  forefathers  before  the  appearance  of  the  Prophet. 
Others,  such  as  the  Wahabites,  differ  greatly  in  their  religious  views  and  practices 
from  the  populations  of  Yemen  and  the  "holy  places,"  with  whom  they  hold 
little  intercourse.  The  traditions,  usages,  and  aspirations  of  the  settled  and 
nomad  elements  are  also  divergent  at  many  points.  While  the  Bedouins  of  the 
steppe  lands  care  for  little  except  their  pastures,  domestic  animals,  and  indepen- 
dence, the  agricultural  communities  of  Yemen  and  the  other  arable  regions  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  trade  and  the  industries,  and  are  willing  to  accept  a  foreign 
yoke  in  return  for  the  advantages  derived  from  mutual  association.  Hence  these 
"  dwellers  in  houses  "  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt  by  the  free  children 
of  the  desert,  and  these  two  great  sections  of  the  people  really  constitute  two 
distinct  nationalities,  quite  incapable  of  combining  together  in  the  common  interests. 
A  consolidated  Arabia  must  therefore  remain  the  dream  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
champions  of  the  national  rights,  or  a  convenient  pretext  for  agitation  readily 
availed  of  by  less  disinterested  politicians.  With  the  power  of  England  firmly 
planted  along  the  southern  seaboard,  and  that  of  the  Turks  encroaching  from  the 
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north  and  west,  the  divided  Arah  race  has  but  faint  prospects  of  achieving  its 
political  independence  in  our  times. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  her  very  religion  Arabia,  like  all  other 
Mohammedan  countries,  is  condemned  to  a  state  of  stagnation  if  not  of  actual 
retrogression.  As  Sir  William  Muir  cogently  remarks,  "  Some,  indeed,  di'eam  of 
an  Islam  in  the  future,  rationalised  and  regenerate.  All  this  has  been  tried 
alreadj'  and  has  miserably  failed.  The  Koran  has  so  incrusted  the  religion  in  a 
hard  unyielding  casement  of  ordinances  and  social  laws,  that  if  the  shell  be  broken 
the  life  is  gone.  A  rationalistic  Islam  would  be  Islam  no  longer.  The  contrast 
between  our  own  faith  and  Islam  is  most  remarkable.  There  are  in  our  Scriptures 
living  germs  of  truth,  which  accord  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  will 
expand  with  advancing  civilisation.  In  Islam  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  Koran 
has  no  such  teaching  as  with  us  has  abolished  polygamy,  slavery,  and  arbitrary 
divorce,  and  has  elevated  woman  to  her  proper  place.  As  a  reformer,  Mohammed 
did  advance  his  people  to  a  certain  point,  but  as  a  prophet  he  left  them  fixed 
immovably  at  that  point  for  all  time  to  come.  The  tree  is  of  artificial  planting. 
Instead  of  containing  within  itself  the  germ  of  growth  and  adaptation  to  the 
various  requirements  of  time  and  clime  and  circumstance,  expanding  with  the 
genial  sunshine  and  rain  from  heaven,  it  remains  the  same  forced  and  stunted 
thing  as  when  first  planted  some  twelve  centuries  ago."* 

Since  that  time  the  caliphate  itself,  that  is,  the  spiritual  headship  of  Islam,  has 
passed  from  the  Arab  to  the  Osmanli  Turk.  As  the  successor  and  vicar  of  the 
Prophet  on  earth,  the  "  caliph "  now  unites  in  the  person  of  the  sultan  the 
sacredness  of  a  pontifE  with  the  authority  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  The  former 
quality,  however,  is  recognised  only  by  the  Sunnis,  one  of  the  two  great  sects  into 
which  Mohammedanism  is  divided.  The  schismatic  Shiahs,  who  include  the 
Persians,  a  portion  of  the  Kurds,  the  Syrian  Metualis,  and  a  few  Indian  Mussulmans, 
hold  on  the  contrary  that  the  succession  expired  with  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  since 
whom  Ommiades,  Abbassides,  Fahmites,  and  Ottomans  have  all  alike  been  usurpers 
of  the  title.  -•..  •-^,.  ;:,; './.../jrv --.,'■  ■■; 

Next  in  sacredness  to  the  caliph  ranks  the  sheriff  of  Mecca ;  but  the  veneration 
in  which  he  is  held  by  both  Sunnis  and  Shiahs  results  from  his  descent  from  what 
may  be  called  the  Levitical  tribe  of  the  Koreish  and  his  hereditary  governorship 
of  the  holy  city,  rather  than  from  any  priestly  character. 

At  a  long  remove  in  veneration  below  these  two  half-sacred  chiefs  of  the  faith 
come  the  Ulema,  a  body  of  doctors  who  expound  the  Koran  and  furnish  both 
ministers  to  the  mosques  and  dispensers  of  the  law.  The  authority  attaching  to 
this  great  corps  in  the  person  of  its  chief,  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam,  is  the  only  check 
on  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  sovereign.  The  institution,  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Tixrkish  empire,  dates  from  the  ninth 
century,  when  a  special  order  of  ulema,  or  "  learned  men,"  was  gradually  developed 
specially  devoted  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Koran,  commentaries  and 
traditions  of  Islam.      In  course  of  time  this  privileged  body  naturally  acquired 

•  "Rede  Lecture,"  Cambridge,  1881. 
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great  influence,  and  even  arrogated  to  itself  the  attributes  of  a  quasi-priesthood. 
Like  the  Western  Christian  clergy  of  the  same  period,  they  exercised  an  influence 
paramount  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  sovereign  himself.  When  the  caliphs 
sank  to  the  position  of  mere  pontiffs,  and  the  secular  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  secular  princes,  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  uleraa  were  still  respected,  and 
more  than  once  the  grand  mufti  overawed  the  sultan  himself.  Submissive  when 
the  sovereign  was  strong,  and  dominant  when  he  was  weak,  they  managed  to  retain 
their  influence  through  all  the  revolutions  of  Ottoman  history,  at  every  period  of 
which  they  have  been  the  constant  enemies  of  reform.  Hence  it  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  any  attempts  to  introduce  such  administrative  improvements 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  late  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  will  be  persistently 
opposed  by  this  powerful  body.* 

•  J.  0.  McCottn,  "  Our  New  Protectorate,"  ii.  p.  173  et  scq. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


WESTERN  ASIA. 

APPROXIMATE  AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Area  in  square  miles. 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Samoa,  Cyprus       ....  700,000 

Ar.il.ia,  Aden 1,000,000 

Persia 6«0.000 

Afghanistan,  exclusive  of  Afghan  Turkestan  .         .  25o,000 

Baluchistan 110,0M 

Total 2,785,000 


Population. 

16,360,000 

3,725,000 

7,655,000 

4,200,000 

350,000 

32^90,000 


AFGHANISTAN. 

APPROXIMATE  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  RACES. 
Afghans  : — 

Durani 700,000 

Ghikai 400-0«0 

Yusuf-Zai,  Swati,  and  others  in  the  north-east       .        .         •  600,000 

Waziri,  and  others  in  the  east 200,000 

Kakars,  and  others  in  the  south-east      .... 


200,0(10 


Total 2,10J),000 


Iranians  :  — 

Tajiks  and  Parsivans     . 

Kohistani 

Sistani   .... 

Jemshidi  and  Firuz-Kuhi 

Total 


SiahPosh  Kafirs  .... 

Chugani,  Chitrali,  Dards,  &c. 

( Hazarahs      .... 
Mongols  I  T^^i^^^ri  and  Kipchaks  . 
Turks  and  Turkomans  .... 
Hindki,  Kizil- Dashes,  Kurds,  Arabs,  and  others 

Total 

Grand  Total  .... 


600,000 

200,000 

60,000 

60,000 

800,000 

150,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
150,000 

17366,060 

4,200.000 
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CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  AFOIIANISTAN  ANP  BAKDTRTAN. 

Populntlon. 

.Tiilnl.ibiul 3,000 

Ztrni 1,200 

Dahpistan  ;  — 

Tall  (Ruvprty)                .         .         .  7,600 

Kiilkot.                  ....  7,600 

Chahil 6,000 

Tnrrnah  (Ravort.v)          .         .         .  6,000 

Chitral  (Diddulph)         .         .         .  3,000 


I. -istan:— 

r(ipulitl(in. 

l.ojul 7/),oiiO 

Kandahar 

00,000 

Ilorat    . 

00,000 

Ghuzni 

8,C00 

Istnlif   . 

6,000 

Charikar 

5,000 

Kunijurum 

6,000 

Makin  . 

4,000 

FroTincei. 


I.    Kabul 


II.     Kandahar 

III.  SiSTAN      . 

IV.  Hkuat    . 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


DiitrioU. 
Kabul ;  Upper  Kabul  and  Logar  Valley* ;  Daman-i-Koh. 
Ohorband;  Uppor  Ghorband  and  Panjhir  VuUoys. 
Laffhrnan  :  Kabul  Valley  between  Kabul  and  Jalalabad. 
Sail  and  Tagao ;  lliudu-Kush  Valleys  between  Daman-i-Koh 

and  Kafirigtan. 
Jalalabad  i  Lower  Kabul  Valley. 
Ghazni;  Ohazni  Basin  and  gurrounding  highlandB. 

IKandabnr ;  East  Durani  territory. 
Kolat-i-Ghilzai;  Tarnak  Valley;  Gul-koh. 
Ghirisk. 
Farah ;  Farah-rud  Basin. 
Lrsh;  Shakansur. 
/  Herat ;  Middle  Ilcri-rud  Itusin. 
Korrukh  ;  Upper  Heri-rud  Basin. 
Obeh. 

Ghurian  ;  Lower  Heri-nid  Basin. 
Sibzawar ;  Ardrashkan  Basin. 
Shahband ;  Aimak  territory. 


V.     Uacarkh  Tebuitoky 
VI.    Kafiristan 


{  Mastuj  ;  Kaskar  or  Chitral ;  Kunar;  Dushkar. 
I  Panjkora  ;  Dir  ;  Bajaur. 


DISTANCES. 


Ka'bul  to  Herat 
Herat  to  Meshhed 
Kandahar  to  Kabul . 
Kandahar  to  Herat  . 
Kandahar  to  Sukkur 
Kabul  to  Ghaeni 


HUes. 
600 
200 
290 
335 
410 
60 


Kabul  to  Jalalabad  .         .         .         . 
Kabul  to  Peshawar  .         .         .         . 
Sukkur  to  Sibi,  by  rail     . 
Sibi,  by  projected  rail  to  Kandahar  . 
Kandahar  to  Khoja  Amran 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  Kandahar 


Miles. 

75 

165 

140 

300 

go 

424 


Area 


BALUCHISTAN. 

no  sq.  miles      1      Population 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 


360,000 


Population. 

Population 

Kalat  .... 

14,000 

Bagh  .... 

3,000 

Zerhi  .... 

10,000 

Gwadar 

2,600 

Gandava 

5,000 

Khozdar 

2,500 

Bela    . 

4,500 

Ormara 

2,000 

Shal  (Kwatah)     . 

4,000 

Sonmiani     . 

1,600 

Mastang 

4,000 

.  I 


jiiiiiiifHii 


naWDCJ.iailiilKMi  ^ 


I 


i 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


rrovincci. 

riipitali 

Shal 

.     Kwatah  (Qii 

^ttnh)  . 

Kaldt     . 

,    Kiiliit     . 

. 

Kaclii-dundavii 

.     Oandava 

Sarawan 

.     Hnrawiin 

. 

Jhiilawttn 

.     Khozdar 

. 

lins 

.     15.1.1        . 

. 

Jlukrau 

.    Gwadar . 

. 

DliMoU. 


Sarawan,  Niinhki,  Kharnn,  Miinhki. 
Khozdnr,  Sahriib,  Wadd,  Kolwah. 

Mokran,  Duaht,  Koj,  Panjgur. 


Area 


PERSIA. 
660,000  »q.  miles      1      Population 


7,655,000 


AREAS  OF  DRAINAGE. 

Square  MileR. 

To  the  Indian  Ocean 150,000 

To  the  Aril  and  Caspian 110,000 

ToLakeSistan 60,000 

ToLakeUrmiah ,2°'»0" 

To  the  Central  Depressions ''^"'""" 

Total ««0'"»» 

•  CHIEF  TOWNS. 


Khorabsan  ANn  Sibtaj*  ;— 

PopnltttJon. 

Meshed          .         . .       • 

80,000 

Birjand          .         .         .         • 

15,000 

Kuchan         .         . 

12,000 

Sobzewar       .         .         .         . 

12,000 

Tobbcs 

10,000 

Bajistun         .         .         .         . 

10,000 

Nishiipur       .         .         .         . 

9,000 

Bujnurd        .         .         .         . 

7,500 

Sultanabad    .         .         .         . 

6,000 

r|i.,_                                                                   . 

5,000 

lun      .         •         •         •         ' 

Turbat-Sheikh-i-Jami  . 

4,000 

Turbat-i-Haidari  . 

4,000 

Kakh 

4,000 

Kahka 

3,000 

Dehrud          .         .         .         . 

3,000 

Radkan          .         .         .         . 

3,000 

Khaf 

2,500 

Kain     .         .         •         • 

2,500 

Shirwan 

2,500 

Sarakhs         .         .         .         . 

2,000 

SiSTAN  : — 

Nasirabad     . 

6,000 

Sekuha 

6,000 

Kalah-nau     . 

4,000 

Mazanmeban  : — 

Barfrush 

.       30,000 

Amol    .         .         •         ■ 

10,000 

Astrabad 

8,000 

Sari      .... 

8,000 

Gumish-tepe 

3,600 

Qhiian  : — 

Besht    .... 

.       27,000 

Lahijan 

8,000 

Eudbar 

5,000 

Popnlation. 

Longherud   . 

3,000 

Kuzoh  .         .         .         • 

2,500 

AZGIIBEIJAN  : — 

Tabriz  .... 

.      100,000 

Khoi     .... 

.       35,000 

Urmiah 

.       26,000 

Maragha 

16,000 

Ardebil 

12,000 

Binab   .... 

7,500 

Tuj-bulak     . 

6,000 

8hehr-i-Mayandab 

5,000 

Maku    .... 

4,000 

Maraud 

4,000 

Ahar     .... 

3,500 

Fabsistan  :—    • 

ShirHZ  .... 

25,000 

Abadeh. 

6,000 

Kumisheh     . 

4,000 

Mekiun:  — 

Bampnr 

1,000 

Ibak-Ajemi  : — 

Teheran 

.      100,000 

Kashan. 

70,000 

Ispahan. 

.       60,000 

Yezd     .... 

50,000 

Kasvin .... 

,        25,000 

Zenjan  .... 

20,000 

Kum     .... 

20,000 

Burujird 

.        20,000 

Hainadan 

16,000 

Kupa    .... 

15,000 

Nejefabad     . 

15,000 

Khonsar 

14,000 

Damghan 

13,000 

Semnan 

12,600 

APPENDIX. 


Ohibi'  TnyfHt—rontiiiiied. 


n,  Mushki. 
Kolwah. 

"jgur. 


7,655,000 


Ardakan 

8huhrii(l 
Uul|>aiK»i> 
Botttuni . 
Niiin 
Miiibut 
Taft     . 

KinMAM  : — 
Kiniiiin 
liuhniiiuibiid 
■    Baidabuil 
Hay  in    . 
Habun . 


ropiilntlnii. 
1(1,(1011 

H,l)0() 

8,001) 

H,0(IO 

5,000 

5,000 

6.000 


41,000 

10,000 

8,000 

0,000 

5,000 


Ni'lliivrlld 

ilitm 

AllDII.AN  :  — 

Ki'i'iiiiiiiHliiib 
Hoiiint  . 
Kirind . 
iliina     .         • 

IiURIHTAN  :   - 

KboiTninabnd 
Kin;/iNTAN : — 
Dixful  . 
Miiliuiumurub 
8huati)r 
Bobehan 


ropnlntlnn. 
5,000 

'2,500 

;)o,ooo 

8,000 
6.000 
3,000 


5,000 

25,000 

10,000 

8,000 

4,600 


BO 
00 
00 
00 
00 

lOO 


Shiah  Mohammeduna  . 
Sunnito  Mohamtneduns 
Armenians    . 


RELIOIONS  OF  PEUSIA. 
.      6,860,000    I  Nostorians    . 

700,01,0    I  .Tows     . 

•43,000       Ouobres  (Parsis) 


REVENUE. 
Income        .         .     £2,350,000    |    Expenditure       .         ,     £2,200,000    |    Debt 


23,000 

19,000 

8,000 


Nil. 


TRADE. 


Poimlation. 
3,000 

2,500 

.      100,000 

35,000 

26,000 

15,000 

12,000 

7,500 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,600 

25,000 
6,000 
4,000 

1,000 

.  100,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
16,000 
15,000 
15,000 
14,000 
13,000 
12,600 


Average  Imports    . 

• 

£2,760,000     1 

Average  Exports 

• 

• 

£1,800,000 

DISTANCES. 

HUes. 

MtlM. 

Teheran  to  Kum 

87 

Teheran  to  Resht     . 

180 

Kum  to  Ispahan 

158 

Tabriz  to  Teheran    . 

360 

Ispahan  to  Yozd 

191 

Meshed  to  Teheran  . 

668 

Yezd  to  Kirman 

219 

Meshed  to  Sistan 

682 

Kirman  to  Bam 

136 

Sistan  to  Kirman      . 

360 

Bam  to  Bampur 

242 

Sistan  to  Bam  . 

246 

Bampur  to  Owadar  . 

220 

Bavti  to  Bandar  Abbas 

248 

Bushahr  to  Shiraz 

120 

Shiraz  to  Ispahan     ....        220 

ADMINISTRAT] 

[VE  DIVISIONS. 

FroTinces. 

OoTemmenta 

Capitals.                      Poiralotton. 

AZBBBBUAN 

Azerbeijan 

.     Tabriz      .         . 

• 

1,400,000 

Khamseh  . 

.     Zenjan 

\ 

Kasvin 

.     Kasvin     . 

Teheran-    . 

.     Teheran   . 

Ikak-Ajbmi 

Ilamadan  . 

Kum 

Eashan 

.     Hamadan 

.     Kum 

.     Kashan     . 

,  1,320,000 

"_■;  '-:■■  .'     ,„, 

Ispahan 
Yezd 

.     I^pnhan   . 
.    Yezd 

KVBDISTAN 

(  Ardilan 

I  Kermanshah 

.     Senna 

.     Kermanshah     . 

260,000 

LUMSTAN    .... 

Burujird    . 

.     Burujird  . 

300,000 

Farsibtan 

Shiraz 

.     Shiraz 

1,200,000 

Khuzistan 

Shuster     . 

.     Shuster    . 

600,000 

Kikman    .... 

Kirman     . 

.     Kirman    . 

600,000 

Malaib  Torsikan     . 

Bampur 

.     Bampur   . 

100,000 

OnlLAN        .            .            .            ■ 

Ghilan       ■ 

.     Resht       . 

400,000 

Mazanbeuan 

Mazanderan 

.     Ban 

250,000 

AsTRABAD  .           .           .           . 

Astrabad   . 

Astrabad . 

160,000 

KHORAgSAN 

Kl 

\ioiam 

lan 

Meshed    . 

1,000,000 

■\ 
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Am 


ASTATTC  TURKEY. 

760,000  nq,  milm      |       I'opulntion 


18,300,000 


POPULATION  OF  TUUKIRIl  ARMENIA. 


Turku  iind  Turkomani        .  H00,000 

Armenian OOO-^OO 

Kurd. "O-OOO 


Iazio 

Clu>rkn!(«o» 

HunJrio* 


100,000 
60,000 
70,000 


POPULATION  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 


Viloyot  of  Dirhokr 
Sftnjak  of  Orfft      . 
BonJHkof  Zor(Dnir) 
Vilnyot  of  DiiKdad 
Vilaynt  of  Unssorii 

Total 


818,000 

60,000 

210,000 

3,210,000 

700,000 

fi,  1 14,000 


Area 


ASIA  MINOR. 
102,000  iq.  milos      |      Population 


6,000,000 


Area 


SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE. 
73,000  Bq.  miles      |      Population 


1,460,000 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


Vilkyeti  and  Mutaserifliks. 


Trebizond 


ArUBNIA   AMD  PONTCS 


KUEDISTAN 


Mesofotauia 


,  Erzerum 

Van      . 
Kharput 


/ 


V 


Diarbekir 
Mossvd  . 

Bagdad 


I  Baasora 


Sanjaki. 

I  Trebizond 
Janik 
Oumish-Kuneh 
Lazistan 
i  Erzerum 
Erzinjan 
Da^-azid 
Baiburt . 
i  Van 
,  J  Mush     . 
( Hakkari 
(  Mamuret-el-Aziz 
■  \  Argana  . 

.  Diarbekir 

)  Mardin  . 
•  j  Sert 

\  Miilatia  . 

*/  Mossul  . 
.  '  8hehr-zor 

(  Suloimanieh 

i  Bagdad  . 
Amara   . 
Kerbela . 
Hilleh    . 
( Baasora  . 
.  {  Monteflk 
( Nejed  (Hasa) 


Approximate 
Population. 

250,000 

260,000 

80,000    . 

200,000 

200,000 

120,000 

30,000 

50,000 

25,000 

16,000 

80,000 

220,000 

80,000 

66,000 

25,000 

16,000 

46,000 

290,000 

250,000 

260,000 

460,000 


140,000 

13,000 

660,000 

66,000 


awwMW 


mmm 


mmnommeismi 


16,380,000 


100,000 
60,000 
70,000 


118,000 
66,000 
140,000 
110,000 

r»o,ooo 

114,000 


6,000,000 


1,460,000 


Approximate 
Population. 

250,000 

260,000 

80,000 

200,000 

260,000 

120,000 

30,000 

50,000 

25,000 

16,000 

80,000 

220,000 

80,000 

66,000 

25,000 

16,000 

46,000 

290,000 

250,000 

260,000 

460,000 

I  140,000 

13,000 

660,000 

66,000 
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AitMiNUTitATtva  Tityt»wHt—eontiHiied. 


VlUyttt  and  MataicriailM. 
'  Kivtti)    , 


I  Siviu 


8an]uka. 


Anatolia 


Stria 


KastttUiunt    . 
Angora 

Hudavendighiiir    . 
Aidin    .         .         .         . 
AU  Dizin  (Archipelaj;(i) 

Konii'b 

Aduna  .        .        .        . 

/ 
Aloppo  .        .        .        . 

Damascus 


liibanon 
^  Kuds  (rulcstinc) 

Hejaz   . 


Arabia 


I  Yemen  . 


AiiiiiHia  . 
(  Slii'liiii-Ktiru-ilitiNiir 
/  KiDttitmiini 
\  Hoh 

Siuojx)  . 
'  <  haiiKri 
/  A  11(1(1  ira  . 

)  YuZfJfBt   . 
I  K^ii'iirieh 
'  Kii  Slii'hr 
/  Hi'UHHa    . 
1  Kiiriiciii  . 
1  Afiiim-Kaii-ll 
'  Kiiituych 
/  Smyrna 
1  Aidin 
1  Siiriikhnii 
'  MiTiti'sh 
/  Mitylini 
Jchio 
1  KoH 
[  Kliodos  . 
/  Knnioh  . 
I  T.-kUo     . 
I  Iliiinid   . 
1  NlK.l<'h  . 
Utuldur  . 

iAdana  . 
Kozan  . 
Ichil  . 
Bayas     . 

/  Aloppo  . 
1  Marauh  . 
j  Orfa 
'  Zhor 
/  D,  mascus 

Beirut    . 

1 1  amah  . 

Akka      . 

Bolkaa  . 

Hauran . 
Vrripoli  . 

Jerusalem 

{Mecca    . 
Modina  . 
(Sana 
llodcidah 
1  Assir 
\  Tttiz 


CHIEF  TOWNS. 


401 


Apprnximnta 

1  lipilllltlDII, 

4211,(1(10 

2U),(I(I0 

lll(),(Mi() 

31I0,IM)() 

260,000 

110,000 

140,000 

200,000 

190,000 

130,000 

46,000 

2(0,000 

210,000 

200,000 

260,000 

310,000 

260,000 

230,000 

80,000 

00,000 

40,000 

46,000 

1. -JO,  000 

200,000 

170,000 

100,000 

200,000 

80,000 

140,000 

0;),000 

90,000 

20,000 

210,000 

160,000 

80,000 

140,000 


220,000 
240,000 

;  650,000 

190,000 

130,000 

160,000 

60,000 


rnpnlatlon. 

Population. 

Armenia  and  Pontk^i 

!— 

Kcrasond     . 

4,000 

Arabkir 

36,000 

Arghana 

3,500 

Trebizond    . 

32.000 

Tiroboli 

3,000 

Van      . 

30,000 

Gumish-Kaneh    . 

3,000 

Kharput 

26,000 

Platana 

2,500 

Erzerum 

20,000 

Rizeh  . 

2,500 

Mush  . 

15,000 

Kyohan-Maden     . 

2,500 

Erzinjan 

15,000 

Bayazid 

2,000 

Baiburt 

10,000 

TiOKis  Basin  :— 

Eghin . 

8,600 

Bagdad 

80,000 

Divrigbi 

8,000 

Mossul 

60,000 

Palu    . 

7,500 

Diarbekir 

40,000 

Chemesh-Gadzak 

4,000 

BiUis  . 

16,000 

"i 


•  I 


»xmmmiM«&m^uimtM. 
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Kerkuk . 
Suleimanioh 
Kovandoz 
Kut-el-Atnarah 
Gadliim 
Arbil   . 
Mondeli 
Sort     . 
Tuz-Kurmatli 
Khanakin    . 
Kifri    . 

Madnn-lOiapur 
Khoi-Siinjak 
Jezireh 
Tell-Afar     . 
Bakuba 
Arghana 
Akra    . 
Altin-Kiopru 
Tekrit . 
EcpiiKATES  Basin  below  thb 

Su-CONFLUKNCE  :  — 

Orfa    . 

Aintab 

Baasora 

Mardin 

Asbuzu 

Birejlk 

Hireh . 

Korbelah      . 

Behesni 

Nejef  . 

Gurun . 

Divanieh 

Suverok 

Dcir     . 

Dorendah     . 

Mayadim     . 

Mosseib 

Anah   . 

Nazrioh 

Tuerij  (Hindieh) 

Midyat 

Hit      . 

NoKTH  Anatolia:— 
Kaisarieb     . 
Afium-Kara-Hisaar 

•  Angora 

Kiutayeh     . 

Sivas   . 

Tokat  . 
v.  Amasia 

^  Zafaran-Boli 

\       Kastamuni  . 

Nev-Shehr  . 

Changri 

Zilleh  . 

Yuzgat 

Eski  Shehr  . 

Iskelib 

Shabin-Kara-Hissar 
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Kaba 


Chief  Towns 
Population. 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 


50,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,000 
12,000 
9,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,500 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,000 


60,000 

42,000 

38,000 

37,000 

35,000. 

30,000 

25,000 

25.000 

20,000 

20,000 

19,000 

15,000 

16,000 

13,000 

13,000 

12,600 


—  continued. 

Boli     . 

Sovri-Hissar 

Samsun 

Mersivan 

Tozia  . 

Chorum 

Ada-bazar 

Bilahjik 

Sinope . 

Urgub  . 

Bafra  . 

Niksar 

Vizir- Kopri 

Mondurlu 

Injoh-8u 

Tash-Kopri . 

Charshainba 

Kara-HiBsar 

Turkhal 

Kir-Shehr    . 

Ak- Serai 

Majur  Ineboli 

Kalehjik 

Bartan 

Erekli . 


ropulatlon. 
12,000 
11,600 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
7,500 
6,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,500 
3,500 
3,600 
3,600 
3,500 
3.300 
3,000 
3,000 
2,600 
2,000 


The  St»ait8  and  Sea  of  Marmora 

Scutari 

Balikesri 

Kaleb-Sultanieh 

Manyas 

Ghemlik 

Panormos     . 

Erdek  (Artok6) 

Bigba  . 

Bagadich 

Ismid  (Nicomedia) 

Abullion  (Apolonia) 

Mudania 

Kum-Kaleb 


West  Anatolia: — 
Smyrna 

Manissa  (Magnesia)      . 
Cydonia 

Aidin  .         •         •        • 
Kirkagach   . 
Ak-Hi888r    . 
Chesmeh 
Pergamus    . 
Alaahehr  (Philadelphia) 
Ushak. 
Thyra. 
Latzata 
Kassaba 
Mughla 

Bumabat  .  •  • 
Vurlah 

Soma  .  .  •  • 
GiJrdiz 

Nazli  .  •  •  • 
Denizli  »  •  • 
Kula    .        •        t        • 


35,000 

12,000 
9,000 
7,600 
6,600 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 
2,700 
2,000 
2,000 

192,000 
50,000 
35,000  • 
32,000 
20,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
15,000 
16,000 
14,000 
12,000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 


w«Biiwi<waMiitwii»i«iiii«  *'i» """**"* 


as- 


Makmora.  : — 


ia) 


ropulatlon. 

12,000 

11,600 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
9,000 
7,500 
5,500 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,500 
4,500 
3,500 
3,600 
3,600 
3,500 
3.300 
3,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 

36,000 
12,000 
9,000 
7,600 
6,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,700 
2,000 
2,000 

192,000 
50,000 
35,000  • 
32,000 
20,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
15,000 
15,000 
14,000 
12,000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 


Chmf  Tovim— continued. 

■»tfW 

Population, 

Populntion. 

Edremid 8,000 

Elmalu         .         . 

10,000 

Baindir 

8,000 

Hiijin  . 

10,000 

aSdemish      . 

8,000 

Karaman 

7,600 

Buludan 

8,000 

Niddoh 

6,000 

Yenije-Fckia 

. 

8,000 

Morsina 

6,000 

Ghediz 

7,500 

Eghordir 

6,000 

Fokia  . 

7,000 

Sis 

6,000 

Monemen     . 

7,000 

Plrogli . 

6,000 

Scala  Nova . 

7,000 

Zillch  . 

4,000 

Sokia  . 

7,000 

Albistan 

3,000 

Sighajik 

5,000 

North  Syria  : — 

Se\Ti-Hi88ar 
DikeU  . 

4,000 
4,000 

Aleppo         .        . 
Hainah         ,         . 

64,000 
40,000 

KaiH-Koi *,""" 

Horns  (Emessa)     . 

30,000 

Archipelago  : — 

Antiochia     . 

22,000 

Fopnlation  of  Islands. 

Edlip  . 

20,000 

Tenedos       

7,000 

Latakieh 

14,000 

Mytilini 

60,000 

Aloxandretta 

10,000 

Chio     . 

70,000 

KiUis  . 

9,000 

Ipsara  . 

6,000 

Kiha    . 

3,000 

Samos  . 

40,000 

Uuad    . 

2,600 

Ikaria  . 

7,000 

Ptttmos 

3,000 

South  Syria  and  Libanon  :— 

Leros  . 

3,000 

Damascus     .... 

170,000 

Kalymnos 

16,000 

Beirut . 

80,000 

EOB       . 

25,000 

Tripoli 

24,000 

Nisyros 

2,500 

Zahlet . 

13,000 

Svmi    . 

7,000 

Sidon  . 

9,800 

Telos   . 

1,000 

Deir-el-Kamar 

8,000 

Rhodes 

27,000 

Jebail  . 

8,000 

Karpathoit 

5,000 

Tyre    . 

6,000 

Kasos  . 

6,000 

Baalbek 

4,500 

Es-Salt 

4,000 

AftCHiPBLAao: — 

Beharreh 

3,000 

Chio     . 
Mytilini 

P 

opulat 

iouof 

Chief  Towng. 
26,000 
20,000 

Kerak  . 
Batrun 

3,000 
2,000 

Kalymnos 

15,000 

Palestine  : — 

Eos      . 

11,000 

Jerusalem 30,000 

Ehodos 

11,000 

Gaza    . 

18,000 

Samos . 

7,000 

Hebron 

17,600 

Symi   . 

7,000 

Naplus  (Sichem) 

13,000 

Tenedos 

3,000 

Jafla    . 

12.000 

Ikaria . 

1,000 

Nazareth      . 

8,000 

Telos   . 

600 

Safed  . 

8  000 

Khaifa 

6,000 

South  AnatolU  :—                                „      ,  ,. 

Population. 

Bethlehem    . 

6,500 

Adana.         .        .         •         •         •         45,000 

Akka  (Acre) 

6,000 

Kcnieh 

40,000 

Hasbeya 

4,000 

Isbarta 

30,000 

Ludd  . 

4,000 

Marash 

•' '      '• 

24,000 

Tiberias 

3,600 

Adalia . 

13,000 

Ramleh 

3,800 

Buldur 

12,500 

Jenin  . 

3,000 

Tarsus 

. 

, 

12,000 

Rasheya 

• 

3,000 

POPULATION  OF  SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE  ACCORDING  TO  RELIGIONS. 

„       ,  (Sunnites.         .        . 660,000 

Mussulmans  ( j^^^^j.  _  — 40,000 

Drupes ^20,000 

Ansarieh ^'^O'""" 

Orthodox  Greeks 100"«» 
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PoPCLATioN  OF  Sybia  AND  PALESTINE  AccoRniNO  TO  'Rbuqiovb— Continued. 

/Maronites 200.000 

Latin  Catholics     Melkites 80,000 

(  United  Syrians  and  others          ....  40,000 

20,000 

40,000 

10,000 


Armenians    . 

Jews  and  Samaritans 

Protestants  . 


Area 


Income  . 


Land  under  crops 
Olivo  Groves 


PEINCIPALITY  OF  SAMOS. 

,      213  sq.  miles      |      Population     . 

KEVENUE. 
£120,000      I      Expenditure. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 


16,000  acres 
13,000      „ 


Vineyards 
Orchards 


40,000 


£117,000 


7,300  acres 
980      ,. 


Area     . 

Provinces. 
Levkosia  . 


CTPEUS. 

3,670  sq.  miles      |      Population  (1881) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


Lamaka  . 
limisso     . 

Famagosta 


I)iitrict«._ 

Levkosia 

Orini 

Kythrsea 
.     I>arnaku 
(  Limisso 
•  \  Episcopi 

SFamBgosta 
Mcsorea 
Karpaso 


Provinces 


Papho 


Eerynia 


236,640 


Districts. 
(  Papho 

Avdimu 
{  Kilani 

Kuklia 

Khrysoko 
/  Kerynia 
(  Rlorfu 
I  Levka 


CHIEF  TOWNS. 


Populaiion  (1P81) 
Levkosia  (Nikosia)  . 

Larnaka  . 

Limassol . 

Morfu      . 


Area  . 


AEABIA. 

1,000,000  sq.  miles      |      Population. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 
Independent  Arabia. 


States  or  Regions. 
El-Hamad  (Syrian  Desert) 

Jebel-Suamhab 


Tribes  or  Provinces. 

IAnazeh       .        . 
Roala  .    '     .         . 

Shammar    . 
Other  groups 
/Wcd-Jof     .        ,        . 
Kheibar      .        .         . 
I  Teima         .         . 
I  Jebel-Shammar  . 
V  Upper  Kasim 


11,655 
7.827 
5,994 
3,000 


\ 


8,726,000 


Probable 

Population. 

120,000 

300,000 

112,000 

100,000 

12,000 

25  000 

12,000 

162,000 

35,000 


-  ti^m^jm»m"-i*i^*m' 


~S!~ 


\tinued. 

200,000 
80,000 
40,000 
20,000 
40.000 
10,000 


40,000 


£117,000 


SUtei  or  Itegioni. 


Nbjes 


KOTBIT      .  . 


Okas 


7,300  acres 
980      „ 


236,540 


Districts. 
(  Papho 
Avdimu 
,  i  Kiluni 
Kuklia 
I  Khrysoko 
/  Kerynia 
,  <  Jlorfu 
I  Levka 


11,655 
7.827 
5,994 
3,000 


3,725,000 


Prolwble 

Population. 

120,000 

300,000 

112,000 

100,000 

12,000 

25  000 

12,000 

162,000 

35,000 


Haokahact 


APPENDIX.    . 

Administrativb  Biyiaioaa— continued. 

Tribes  or  Pro'Tlnoes. 
f  Lower  Kasim 

Woahcm 

Sedoir 

Ared  . 

Aflaj  . 

Harik 

Wed  Dowasir 
VKora  . 

Koveit 
,'  Katar 

Sharjah 

Rus-el-Jebel 

Dahiruh 

Batnah 

Jebel-Akhdar 

Mascat 

Sur     . 

Julian 
1^  South  Coast 
/  Mahra 

Hadramaut 

Beled-Beni-Issa 

Beled-el-Hajar 

Beled-el-Jof 

Beled-Yafya 
\  Nojran 

TURKISH  ARABIA. 


Probable 
Population. 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

1 0,000 

25,000 

20,000 

20,000 

5,000 

30,000 

100,000 

80,000 

25,000 

30,000 

66,000 

400,000 

100,000 

70,000 

90,000 

10,000 

'iO.OOO 

300,000 

laO.OOO 

100,000 

60,000 

100,000 

50,000 


El-Hasa. 
Bahrein. 
Yemen  . 
Assir 
Hejaz  . 
Madian  . 


BRITISH  ARABIA. 


Aden 
Vassal  States . 


250,000 
'  75,000 
380,000 
165,000 
240,000 
20,000 


35,200 
36,000 
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CHIEF  TOWNS. 


Mecca . 

Menamah 

Aden  . 

Mascat 

Sana    . 

Hofhof 

Riad    . 

Oneizah 

Manfuhah 

Koveit 

Terini  . 

Shibani 

Jeddah 

Medina 

Hail     . 

Bereidah 

Shakrah 

Mubarrez 

Toweiin 

Mejmaa 

Mattrah 


46,000 

Yeshbum 

40,000 

Mobarek 

36,000 

Amran 

30,000 

Loheiyah 

28,6C0 

Kafar  . 

25,000 

Kharfah 

26,000 

Haura . 

20,000 

Taif     . 

20,000 

Menasha 

20,000 

Yambo 

20,000 

Makalla 

20,000 

El-Katif 

17,000 

Lnhej  . 

16,000 

Moka  . 

16,000 

Hudeidah 

16,000 

Rass    . 

15,000 

Ilabban 

16,0U0 

Kheibar 

14,000 

Nisab  . 

12,000 

Teima. 

10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
7,500 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
3.000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 


.  1 


\'0iii^imiuiHuik 
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3C0RDING  TO 

10,000,000 

4.000,000 

600,000 

1,300,000 

400,000 

210,000 

200,000 

40,000 

2.000,000 

100,000 

600,000 

200,000 

200,000 

120,000 

160,000 

100,000 

60,000 

10,000 

5,000 

26,000 


20,810,000 


Ababdeh,  140 
Abdali,  36 

Ab-Istada,  Lake,  23 
Abolonta,  Luke,  266 
AbuBekr,  4M2 
Abullion,  312 
Abu-Mobammed,  216 
Abydos,  313 
Ada-bazar,  305 
Adalia,  340 
Adana,  341 
Adaua  (Arabia),  475 
Aden,  438,  476 
Allium,  River,  200 
Adonis,  Itiver,  309 
Adwan,  376 
iEgean  Sea,  264,  255 
Afghanistan,  16 
Afghans,  33 

Afimn-Kiira-Hissar,  302 
Aflaj,  482 
Afshar,  Persia,  109 

Citppadociii,  291 
Agach-deniz,  280 
Agdah,  14U 
Aghadeh,  238 
AghJr,  472 
Auhlasan,  310 
Ahur,  131 
Ahwaz,  95,  161 
Aidm-Guzel-UisBor,  332 
Aidinjik,  3 12 
Aimaks,  45 
Ain-el-Huderah,  364 
Ain-e»-Sultan,  412 
Ain-Musa,  374 
Aii.tab,  231 
Aira,  481 
Aivali,  316 
Akabiih,  428 

Gulf  of,  433,  467 
Ak-dai^h,  Lycia,  262 

Mysia,  260 

Cappadocia,  262 
Ak-d«niz,  388 
Ak-Hissar,  321 
Aktilat,  190 
Akin,  184 
Akir,  472 
Akis-chai,  272 
Akka.  413 
Akma-dagh,  366 
Akr.i  Bay,  362 
Akrotiri,  340 
Ak-serai,  21,  302 
Ak-Bu,  270,  274,  276 

180 


INDEX 


Aktamar,  191 
Ala-dagh,  Armenia,  166 

Bithynia.  262 

CUicJu,  247 
Alaman-duuh,  257 
Alamut,  86 
Ala-Shehr,  321 
Albistan,  343 
Aleppo.  382 
Alexandretta,  353,  382 
Alexandria,  Troaa,  316 
Ali-abad,  125 
Ali-dagh,  81,  250 
Alijuk,  Mount,  1)1 
Altin- Eiopru,  225 
Amadia,  224 
Amanus  MouataiiiB,  356 
Amasia,  295 
Amathosi,  351 
Amid,  218 
Amid  (Arabia)  476 
Amida,  218 
Amman,  407 
Amul,  126 
Amran,  236 
Amrit,  390 
Anadoli-Kavak,  306 
Anab,  209,  235 
Anamiir,  252 
Aoardereb,  63 
Anatolia,  V41 
Anazeh  tribe,  211 
Angora,  303 
Anjuman,  21 
Ansarieh,  377 
Ansaiieh  Mountains,  356 
Antakieh,  386 
Antaradus,  390 
Anti-Cancasus,  166 
Anti-Libanon,  359 
Antiochia,  385 
Antipbellu!),  339 
Anti-Taurns,  246,  247 
Apamea,  368 
Aphrodisias,  332 
ApoUonia,  266,  312 

Lake,  266 
Arabah  Depression,  364 
Arabia,  430 
Arabia  Petrssa,  364 
Arabia  Felix,  430,  438 
Arabkir,  188 
Arabs,  111,370,469 
Arad,  390 

Arafat,  Mount,  465.  480 
Ararat,  163 


Arbil.  226 
Ardakan,  140 
Ardobil,  131 
Aijish,  168 

Mount,  249,  250 
Aret,  42 
Argand-ab,  28 
Argffius,  Mount,  260 
Arghana,  218 
Arghesaii,  Iliver,  28 
Ari.-h,  373 

Armenia,  163  . 

Aimeiiians,  171,  173 
Arnub,  Mount,  435 
Arzfn,  183 
Ashkinarim,  381 
Ashrcf,  124 
Ashur-adeh,  77,  88 
Ashlola,  73 
Asia  Minor,  241 
Asin-Kalek,  335 
Askalon,  426 
Askhabad,  80 
Asdir,  436,  437 
Assur,  226 
Assyrians,  214 
Astrabad,  123 

Gulf  of,  88 
Athieno,  349 
Atinu,  180 
Atrek,  Uiver,  81 
Attabi,  473 
Attairos,  Mount,  255 
Avlan-Oghlu  Lake,  270 
Ayafih.  306 
Ayasmat,  316 
Aya-suluk,  320 
Azbuzu,  230 

Baalbek,  399 

Baba-dagh.  255 

Baba-Gurgur,  186,  202 

Babahnn,  146 

Baba-Kaleh,  267,  316 

Babel,  2 

Bab-elMandeb,  433,  453,  467 

Bubi,  116 

BiibU,  235 

Babylon,  235 

Babylonia,  194 

Bafa,  362 

Bafra,  300 

Bagdad,  227 

Vilayet.  208 
Baghabad,  141 
Bagram,  47 
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IISDBX. 


Ilagrami,  49 
Uiihratnabiid,  HI 
Huhrcin  Island,  453 
Uuhr-el-IIuleh,  372 
Uiihr-el-Sili,  46l) 
IJiiiburt,  IHi 
biiiuJir,  329 
Uu|iiitiii>,  l'2'2 
Ua'kht>Mri,  110 
Btilcyr-chui,  208 
Uakuba,  22'J 
fiala-IIiMur,  48,  303 
Balikesri,  312 
Bulik-gol,  1C7 
B.ilis,  231 
Bal-kiz,  231 
Balki.1,  477 
Baluches,  G6,  HI 
BaluchUUn,  59 
Bum,  142 
Bum  by  CO,  232 
Bamiun,  Ui 
Bimushir,  151 
B.impur,  142 
Baiia,  146 

Banas-chai,  270 
Bandar-Abbas,  142 

Bandar-Nukbl,  144 

Band;ir-Bisaitin,  144 

Bandii-KonKun,  144 

Band-Kmir,  100,  139 

Band  i-KJr,  161 

Biinlas,  409 

Banyas,  476 

Barada,  Rivor,  367 

Bardiirani,  37 

Burfnisb,  125 

Burka,  474 

Barogbil,  20 

Bartan,  301 

Basidiih,  144 

Bassora,  240 

Batman-su,  219 

Balna,  441_ 

Batnah,  474 

Batrun,  394 

Battur,  215 

Bavazid,  183 

Beiia,  475 

Bedouins,  376,  468 

Bea-isebah,  423 

Behesni,  231 

Behistun,  147 

Bei-bazar,  305 

Bei-dagh,  262 

Boilan,  382 

Beilan  Pass,  356 

Beiler-bey,  308 

Beirut,  394 

Beisau,  411 

Bei-shehr,  340 

Boishehr-gol,  274 

Beit-el-Ma,  386 

Bekaa,  858 

Bela,  72 

Beni-Abu-Ali.  476 

Beni-Laam,  215 

Beni-Sakhr,  376 

Beni-Sufyan,  Mount.  437 

Bfirut  Mountains,  247 

Bethlehem,  422 
Bcsh-Parmak,  2o6 
Bhoddin,  396 
Bigha.  313 
Bilehjik,  305 
Bimbogha-dagh,  246 
Binalud  Mountains,  122 


Bin-bir-Tnpo,  322 
BingiJl-dagh,  1U3 
IJir-Ali,  475 

Bir.  or  Birojik,  202,  231 
Uirjand,  122 
Biruii'iah,  475 
Birs-Nlmrud,  237 
Bi.su'.un,  147 
Bithvnium,  301 
BitliH,  219 

Uivor,  219 
Black  Sea,  170,  171,266 
Bugadich,  312 
Bogha»-Koi,  299 
Bolan  I'a^s,  61 
Boli,  301 
Bosphorus,  305 
Bosra,  400 
Bostan,  343 
Bi)tan-su,  199 
Butrys,  394 
IJoz-burun,  252,  261 
Boz-dagh,  2')6 
Brahui,  08 

Bruhiii  Mountains,  60,  61,  66 
liruiisa,  311 
Bud  in,  404 
Biidrun.  335 
Bujnurd,  123 
Bu'ldur,  Lake,  274 

Polydorion,  340 
Bulgar-ilagh,  248 
Hulgar-maden,  249 
Uulvadin.  302 
Bunarbashi,  267,  326 
litirnabat,  325 
Burujird,  150 
Buahir,  145 

Batman  Mountains,  197 
Buvuk-Mendereh,  270 
BytloH,  394 

Cadmus,  255 
Crosarea,  298,  409 
Calash,  222 
Callirhoe,  407 
Camilla,  257 
Campos,  327 
Canaiin,  353 
Carmel,  Mount,  362 
Caryanda,  335 
Caspian,  77 
Cassaba,  322 
CastcUorizzo  Island,  264 
Castro,  318,  327 
Cataractes  River,  274 
Cavaliers  Point,  262 
Cayster  River,  2(i9,  328 
Cerines  Mountains,  347 
Chahil,  46 

Chalap-dttlan,  Mount,  23 
Chalda)a,  1 
Chaldieans  ,180,  215 
Chalchanlyan,  82 
Chalybes,  294 
Chaman,  52 
Chandarlik,  319 

Gulf,  319 
Changli,  330 
Changri,  300 
ChariUar,  47 
Charshaiiiba,  297 
Chekid-su,  247 
Chekiyeh,  311 
Chelidan  Isles,  264 
Chemesh-gadzak.  188 
Chengel-koi,  308 


OherkeMes,  286,  292 
Chesmi-'h,  22,  327 
Chesmoh-i-Ali,  82 
Chimuira,  254 
Chinese,  480 
Chiughil  Mount,  163 
Chio,  257,  327 
Chitlal,  47 
Chitral,  20,  26,4  7 
Choruk  lliver,  164,  270 
Chorum,  71,297 
Chryrtirhoos  lliver,  S68 
Chagani,  42,  286 
Chukur-ova,  278 
Churuk  su,  274 
Cilicia,  247 
Cilieian  Gatoi*,  248 
Claros,  327 
Clazomones,  326 
Cnidiis,  335 
Cuole-Syria,  350,  368 
Colophon,  327 
Colossus,  332 
Comana,  295 
Constantinople,  304,  306 
Cos.  lee  Koa, 

Ctesiphon,  229  *  : 

Cydnus,  276 
Cydonia,  316 
Cyprus,  345 
Cypriots,  348 
Cyzicus,  261,  312 

Dadiir,  7! 
Dahna,  449 
Dali,  349 

Dauian-i-Koh,  22,  79 
Damascus,  400 
Damghan,  118,  126 
Dan,  371 
Dana,  385 
Dara,  234 
Darab,  144 
Darabjerd,  139 
Dara-Nur,  43 
Darbish,  Mount,  92 
Dardanus,  313 
Dardanelles,  313 
Dards,  46 
Dariacba,  Lake,  97 
Dasht  River,  64 
Dasht-i-Bedaulat,  61 
Dasht-i-Naummed,  94 
Davri,  246 
Dayaks,  480 
Dead  Sea,  372 
Dehvar  or  Dekkan,  67 
Deibir,  469 
Deir,  235 

Deir-el-Kamar,  396 
Demavend,  Mount,  1,  83 
Demirji-dagh,  260 
Denizii.  332 
Derat,  406 
Dereghez,  80.  120 
Derendah,  230 
Derreyeh,  472,  482 
Deria,  482 
Dhafa,r,  475 
Dhiban,  408 
Diarbekir,  2i.J 
Dibbagh,  Mount,  436 
Dihi-Seif,  94 
Dihkeran,  98 
Dijleh  River,  199,  200 
Dikeli,  319 
Dirieir,  331 
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BR,  286,  202 
,  22,  327 
•i-Ali,  82 
,  254 
48D 

Mount,  163 
',327 

JO,  26,4  7 
livor,  164,  270    - 
71,  297 

10U8  Ilivcr,  868 
42,  280 
jva,  278 
m,  274 
47 

Uutos,  248 
27 

neg,  326 
335 

ria,  356,  368 
1,  327 
.  33/ 
295 

.inople,  304,  305 
(Cos, 

n,  229  -: 

276 
,316 
345 
,  348 
261,  312 

ri 

149 

3 

i-Koh,  22,  79 

18,  400 

,Q,  118,  126 

I 

)5 

14 

144 

rd,  139 

ir,  43 

,  Mount,  92 

18,  313 

iUes,  313 

t6 

a,  Luke,  97 

liver,  64 

Bedaulat,  61 

■Ntiummed,  94 

!46 

480 
la,  372 

or  Dekkan,  67 
469 
15 

Kamar,  396 
ind.  Mount,  1,  83 
•dagh,  260 

332 
t06 

BZ,  80.  120 
ih,  230 
ih,  472,  482 
182 

475 
,408 
cir,  2iC 
h,  Mount,  436 
lif,  94 
in,  98 

River,  199,  200 
319 

331 


Dirnin  Island,  460 
Divnnieh,  239 
Divria,  184 
Divadin,  185 
Divulab,  146,  200 
]  )iiful,  150 

River.  95 
Dofar.  475 
Dora,  20 
DruzcH,  377 
Uuraui,  37 

Khal,  Mount,  362 
I'lcbatana,  132 
Kili'Bsii,  233 
Killip,  386 
Kdroi,  406 
Edreiiiid,  260,  316 
I'lghordir,  340 
Kgherdir,  Lake,  274 
Eghin,  184 
Kkhliar-Eddin,  63 
Eliith,  428 
El-Uarah,  385 
El-Uatinah,  474 
El-Uolka,  363 
Elliiirz,  Mount,  82 
El-Fijeh,  Lake,  368 
El-Uaah,  366 
El-llurani,  481 
El-lladlir.  226 
Et-IlaRii,  472 
El-Kadder,  239 
El-Kiitif,  472 
El-Khulil,  423 
El-Kosh,  224 
Elma-dagh,  262 
El-Mrtrj,'3S)4 
Eliimlii',  340 
El-Mina,  302 
El-Uz,  202 
Elvend,  Mount,  91 
El-Wej,  204,  483 
Emesra,  383 
Emir-dugh.  252 
i'.mmauB,  411 
Eiigiiri-xu,  303 
Eiizeli,  125 
Epha,  477 
Kphesus,  320 
Erbil,  225 
Erchek,  190 
Erchek,  Lake,  169 
Ercgli.  341 

1  ake,  276 
Erehk,  238 
I'rekli,  301 
Eren-Koi,  267,  314 
triiierek-BU,  276 
Ki-Riimen,  204 
Ertosh,  190 
Erzenjan,  184 
Erzeium,  182 
Esdraelon,  361 
Esli-Shugr,  390 
l'.^.ki^hehr,  188,  306 
Es-Siilt,  407 
EiiphruteB,  201 
Euiomus.  335 
Eurvmedon,  276 
Evek-Varek,  182 
Everek,  299 

Fiijra,  474 
Faiisa,  296 
Famagusta,  347,  360 
Fao,  240,  472 
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Famh,  52 
Furah-abad.  125 
Farah-rud,  28 
Fars,  Farsistan,  104 
Farkoin,  218 
Foili,  110 
Folujah,  235 
F'iliiis  River,  301 
Fiiuzabad,  145 
F'lruz-kuh,  46 
Firuz-kuhi,  46 
Fokia,  319 
Forg,  144 
Fulj,  448 

Gadhim,  229 
Ualatians,  284 
(thIiIco,  3H0 
Galileo,  Sea,  372 
Gambrun,  142 
Gandaiiiak,  24 
Gandava,  25,  59 
Garghish  Mount,  92 
Garin,  183 
Gnriziin,.  415 

Mount,  414 
Gaugamelu,  225 
Gaz,  123 
Gaza,  426 
Geira,  332 

Gonezarcth,  Lake,  372 
Gormsil,  2!) 
Germsir,  465 
Ghudim,  218 
Ghalefka,  477 
Ghozni,  17,  40 

River.  28 
Ghediz,  320 
Ghcdiz-chai,  268 
Ghemlik,  201,  309,  311 
Ghenjaver,  l46 
Ghcrmili  River,  241 
Ghiaur-dagh,  164,  247,  366 
Ghilan,  86 
Ghilzai,  37 
Ghirisk,  52  i 

Ghor,  362,  370 
Ghurian,  66  =      ' 

Gilboa,  362 

Giol-biichi,  339  i«^" 

God-i-Zirreh,  29 
Qok-kuh,  251 

Gok-su,  276  ,^    ■ 

Goniorrha,  373 
Gomul,  25,  28 
Goi'diz,  321 
GrambusH,  254 
Great  Zab  River,  199 
Granicus  River,  206 
Great  Pamir,  16 
Greeks,  289,  290 
Guobrs,  104,    12 
Gulhek,  129 
Gul-koh,  26 
(lulpaighan,  134 
Guiiiish-dagh,  257 
Gumiah-kaneh,  165,  182 
Gumish-tepe,  123 
Gur,  23 

Guriah  Islxnd,  469 
Gurgur,  186,  202 
Qurned,  417 
Gurun,  230 
Gwadar,  02,  73 
Gyges,  Lake,  322 

Habban,  476 
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Ilabir,  444 
lliidd  River,  200 
Hiididha,  203 
Iladramaut,  432,  139 
Hiiikans,  net  Aniii.'iiians. 
Hail,  482 
llajar,  430 

Hakkiari  Mountains,  1U7 
llala  Mountains,  61 
HaliciiniassuH,  335 
llalys  River,  263 
Hamad,  446 
Hamudan,  132 
Hamah,  384 
Hiimnth,  351 
Uamman  .Suleiman,  411 
Haniun,  29 
Uunalitea,  479 
Uaiibulitea,  479 
Iluuisli  Ixles,  457,  460 
Uaui'un,  359,  443 
Uarb,  Mount.  435 
Hurra,  300,  435,  443 
Harran,  234 
Hasa,  472 
Hasaui  Isle,  460 
Hasbeya,  409 
Hassuu-dngb,  249,  260 
Hussan-Kaleh,  184 
Hasser-chai,  220 
Hattin,  411 
Hauru,  476 

Huzar-jar  Mountains,  H2 
llazir-Masjid,  80 
Hebron,  423 
Hejuz,  4;<6 

Uodud-el-Haram,  480 
Hellenes,  6,  290 
Henjam,  144 
Heraklea,  301,  334 
Herat,  17,  53 
Heigaii-Kaleh,  303 
Hori-rud,  28,  120 
Hermon  Mountains,  358 
Hermus  River,  269 
Hesban,  407 
Hozareh,  22,  44 
llicrapolis,  188,  233,  270 
Hilleh,  235 
Hilmend  River,  28 
Hindieh  Canal,  206 
Hindki,  40 
Hindu-Kush,  1,  19 
Hisr-Surgon,  222 
Hissurlik,  314 
Hit,  235 
Hodeidah,  477 
Hofhof,  472 
Homerites,  469 
Horns,  383 
Hor,  Mount,  435 
Hosn-ISulimun,  391 
HuUaniyah.  440 
Huleh,  Lake,  370,  372 
Huzu,  219  r 

Hyiidarites,  469 

lassus,  335 
Ibn-Saiids,  467 
Iconiiim,  340 
Ida,  260 
Idalium,  349 
Idumsea,  435 
Iliats,  111 
llgun,  302 
Idon,  315 
Ukas-dagh,  262 
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Indian  CaiicuRUi,  1 
Injoh-Hii,  2i)!) 
Inoholi,  301 
Ionia,  244 
Irnlf,  Mount,  21 
Irak-Anbi,  13 
Iriin,  7') 
Inininii.s,  70 
Iris  liivoi',  2U2 
Inbiirta,  3(0 
Iskanderun,  382 
iNkelib,  300 
Ismaolitos,  ;*70 
]  amid,  201,  264,  309 
Isnik,  3Ui) 

I^tko,  20a 
Ispahan,  13i 
Istiilif,  47 
IttUkhr,  139 

Jabiil,  Ijikc,  368 
Jaff.i,  424 
Jagdulak,  24 
JaglMtii  Rivor,  99 
.lithii-Zadoh,  212 
Jailun,  475 
Jaji,  'M 
Jalalabad,  49 
Jalk,  142 
Jamrud.  49 
Jaiiik,  204 
Jaulun,  362 
Jarun,  144 
Jask,  17,  142 
Jebol-Abyad,  2 
Jebel-Aja,  444 
Ajliin,  302 
Akhdiil,  197 
Akhdur,  442 
;        Auliki,  439 
■       Aziz,  197 

Biikum,  92 
esh-Shaik,  356 

Faddbli.  439 

Faraiii,  366 

Fatlah,  442 

Haiiirin,  108 

Harb,  435 

Uauran,  359,  443 

Haritii,  443 

Hasmn,  439 

Jiirmuk,  SaO  ; 

Kasiun,  404 

Katherin,  367  ' 

Kani'-ijaihan,  439 

Korn,  439 

Khan,  439 

Kharaz,  439 

Kora,  437 

Makmal,  358 

MaT-£IiH8,  3G2 

Missis,  247 

Miimu-ija,  366 

Miisa,  356,  367 

Neba,  303 

Nur,  247 

Osha,  363 

Selma,  44> 

Seman,  386 

8haf>ih,  436 

Sbamshan,  439,  476 

Sbiimmor,  4.72 

Tehamah,  435 

Tih,364 

Toweik,  446 

Tor,  360 

Tsahura,  439 


Jobel-Zobair,  460 

Z^bdarii,  368 

Ziikur,  467,  160 
Jeddah,  480 
Jem»hidi,  46 
Jenin,  414 
J<  raliis,  232 
Jiuanh,  406 
.Itn'icho,  ill 
Jorunalom,  410 
Jaws,  380 
fTozireb,  '.'07 
Jezireh-ibri-Omor,  210 
Jozrael,  301 
Jihun,  River,  276,  342 
Joba,  448 
,Tof,  439,  482 
Joppu,  425 
Jordan  River,  370 
Josaphat  Valley,  421 
Jultinerk,  180,  223 
Jumjumah,  236 
Juni  Bay,  394 
Jurd.  35i* 
Jurah,  426 

Kaaba,  472 
Kabul,  17,  47 
River,  26 
Kabushan,  231 
Kachi-(jaiidava,  26,  69 
Kadosh,  384 
Kados,  Lake,  385 
Kadi-Koi,  309,  332 
KadmuH,  385 
Kaflra,  41 

Kafir- Kaliih  Mountains,  120 
Katlan-Kub,  90 
Kain,  122 
Kais  Island,  144 
Kaisarieh,  298,  416 
Kaiars,  109 
Kalcars,  68 
Kakar  Lora,  26 
Kakk,  120 
Kukluja,  326 
Kalufat,  267 

Kalah-nau,  123 
Kalat,  71 

Kalat-esh-Shuflk,  370 

Kalat-el-Bisha,  482 
ol-Ho>n,  391 

Kalat-Seman,  387 

Kaleh-Diz,  160 

Kalehjik,  299 

Kaleh  Sliarghat,  226 

Kaleh-Sultaiiieh,  313 

Kalisa,  120 

Kalipat,  60 

Kulkot,  46 

Kallinikon,  234 

Kalloni,  318 

Kallymnos,  255,  336 

Kandahar,  17,  60 

Kandili,  308 

Kaniguram,  49 

Kantara,  347 

Kanzir-dagh,  246 

Kaphamaum,  410 

Kapikeren-Denizi,  272 

Kaplan-alaii,  258 

Karabel-dagh,  246 

Kara-bunar,  276,  326,  341 
dagh,  80,  89,  252,  26U 
devlit,  258 
hisear,  295 

Earaja-dagh,  196  251 


Karnli-dairh,  260 
KamlitiH,  274 
Karainan  island,  400 
Kam-.-'oka,  196 
su,  163.  201 
ta»h,  217,  278 
Kiirkai.'ha,  24 
Kaikcinish,  232 
Kai'iii,  183 
Karun  River,  95 
KarpaxoM,  347 
Kai'pathos,  255 
Kashan.  134  N 

Kayhkai,  109 
Kash-rud,  28 
Kasim,  446 
Kasimabad,  118 
Kasr  Rivor,  475 
Kasr-Ninirud,  229 
Kastamuni.  300  ^ 

Kasvin,  130 
Katakckaumono,  268 
Katar,  453,  474 
Kau-Koban,  Mount,  438        i 
Kauli,  111 
Kawak,  21 
Kazan-kaya,  262 
Kaz-dagh,  260 
Kazerun,  146 
Kodron,  417 
Kofar,  482  ';" 

Kej.  73 

Kolat-i-Ghilzai,  60 
Kelat-i-Nadir,  80,  120 
Kelkit,  262 
Kemakh,  184 

Kenar-Gaz,  123  i    ; 

Keraiia,  Mount,  23 
Kerak,  408  ,7  . 

Kemsaun,  295 
Kerkuk,  225  " 

Kerbela,  238 

Kerkha  River,  90,  146,  200 
Kerki,  Mount,  267 
Kermiin,  141 
Kermaiishah,  148 
Kermez-dagh,  246 

Kerynia,  349 
Kei>hir-dagh,  252 
Keshchich,  261 

Khabur,  196 
Khaf,  122 

Khaibar,  24 
Khaifa,  414 

Khalia,  206 

Khamseh  Mountains,  90,  161 

Khanakin,  229 

Khapur,  218 

Kharan  Desort,  64 

Kharfah,  482 

Kharoti,  39 

Kharput,  188 

Kharshut,  165 

Khartaza  20 

Khaza-chai,  225 

Khirtar  Mountains,  61 

Khivabad,  120 

Khobar,  142 

Khoi,  131 

Khonas,  332 

Khonsar,  134 

Khora,  330 

Khorassan,  93,  184 

Khorramabiid,  148 

Khorsabad,  222 

Khozail,  216 

Khozdar,  71 
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\afch,  260 
H,  274 

n  Ishnd,  1<",0 
ko,  19« 
1(53.  201 
I,  217,  278 
m,  21 
ish,  232 
183 

liivor,  95 
>H,  347 
\o»,  255 

.  134  \ 

i,  109 
1(1.  28 
445 

ba<l,  lis 
ivoi-,  475 
iiiiriid,  229 
iini.  300  , 

130 
kaumono,  268 
153,  474 

jban,  Mount,  438        i 
111 
,21 

kaya,  262 
gb,  200 
n,  146 
,  417 
482 

-Ghilzai,  60 
Nadir,  80,  120 
262 
h,  184 
Gaz,  123 
I,  Mount,  23 
408 

m,  295  ,    V 

:,  223  ■' 

1,238 

I  River,  90,  146,  200 
Mount,  257 
n,  141 
imhah.  148 
z-dugh,  246 
ia,  349 
-dagh,  252 
kich,  261 
r.  196 
122 
ir,  24 
,414 
,206 

eh  Mountains,  90,  161 
kin,  229 
r,  218 

1  Desert,  64 
lb,  482 
ti,  39 
lit,  188 
liut,  165 
im  20 
-cbiii,  225 
,r  Muiintaios,  61 
bad,  120 
r,  142 
131 
s,  332 
.ir,  134 
,330 

sstin,  93,  184 
amabiid,  148 
ibnd,  222 
il,  215 
ar.  71 


Khur,  100 
Kbiird-Kubul,  24 
Khusron-tepe,  120 
Kifri,  220 
Kirt-siin,  182 
Kiriiid,  148 
KiikHKiicli.  318 
Kirkusiun,  235 
Kiiinan,  141 
Kishm  Isliiiid,  92,  144 
Kiitim,  350 
Kinluvoh,  305 
Kizil-lwshcf),  40.  177 
Kizil-irmak,  203 
Kizil-robat,  200 
Kizliiiian,  252 
Kob-i-Babii.  22 
Kohi-Kwiija,  29,  31 
Koh-i-Muian,  00 
Koh  i-Sitbz.  50,  64 
Koh-i-Suikh,  25 
KdhiHtan,  22 
Kohistuni.  40 
Koh-Miiluh-i-Siah,  59 
Koh-l'anj-Augusht,  2(i 
Kqji-chai,  260.  313 
Kojcz-liniHU,  273 
Kolit-dagh.  160,  181 
K<)mron,  142 
Komana,  343, 
Kongaver,  140  , 

Kunich,  340 
Knp-dugh.  105 
KophisH,  River,  26 
Kupro-su,  276 
Kora,  482 
Korna,  2U7 
Kos,  255,  330 
Kos-digh.  262 
Kovcit,  240,  472 
Kozandagh,  246 
Kra,  360 
Krio,  256 
Kuchan,  123 
Kufa,  239 
Ku'ar,  376 
Kuh-i-Dcna,  92 
Kuh-i-Hazxr,  92 
Kula,  258.  Sa 
Kiilcli,  308 
Kum,  134 
Kumisheh,  140 
Kum-Kiileh,  267,  316 
■  Kiinar,  47 
Kunnr,  River,  27 
Kunjaz,  300 
Kupa,  140 
Kiiiam,  49 
Kiiram  River,  27,  96 
Kurds,  110,  174 
Kusan,  66 
Kushk-i-Nakud,  62 
Kimhan,  21 
Kushites,  3 
Kiis-gunjuk,  308 
Kut-ul-Amara,  230 
Kuyunjik,  220 
Kwajah-Amran,  26 
Kwntah,  70 
Kyeban-Maden,  188 

I-adc  Islnnds,  273 
I.adik-gol,  262 
I^hej,  475 
Lahijan,  125 
Luhori  Mountains,  20 
Liin-su,  120 


I<a1pura,  40 

T.amlun  Manthos,  205 

Lainurt-koi,  319 

liiimBuki  (I,amp»acu«),  313 

Tinnghnrud,  88 

LaodicuK,  332,  388 

Lar.  144 

Lurok.  142 

Liinaka,  347.  350 

Lastos,  Mount,  256 

Latakieh,  388 

LatmoM,  (Julf,  273 

Latieata,  327 

Lhzcs.  173 

Lobedos,  327 

Lcfko.  305 

lioitani  River,  360 

Leja,  350 

Lojim,  414 

Lenghcriid,  125 

l^oiitoB,  Riv.-r,  360,  309 

Lcontopolia,  23 1 

Luros,  255 

Lesbos  Isliiml,  318 

Lovantines,  203 

Lovk6,  268 

Lovkosia,  349 

Libanon,  366 

Linuissol  350 

Ltridos,  338 

Linjah,  144 

Lisan,  072 

Lith,  457 

Logar,  River,  26 

Lohelyah,  477 

Lohani,  39 

].ora,  River,  04 

Lowa,  474 

Ludd,  424 

Luri,  60.  110,  174 

Luftabad,  119 

Lut  or  Loth  Desert,  94 

Lycia,  264  , 

Lycaonia,  340 

Lycus,  River,  262 

Maarnh-^h-hoatnan,  386 
Madain,  229 
Machiera,  349 
Madan.  215  -^-- 

Madara-dagh,  260 
Madon-Khapur,  218 
Madhim,  229 
Madian,  434,  436 
Miigarah,  365 
Magharat,  Mount,  218 
Magnesia.  323 
Mahan  (Mahun),  142 
Mahra,  469 
Mnhsuds,  39 
Maibut,  140 
Makalla,  476 
Makheras,  Mount,  340 
Makin,  49 
Maku,  131 
Makri,  338 
Malays,  480 
Malatia,  201,  230 
Malekites,  380,  479 
Maltai,  222 
Mal-tepe,  309 
Manasha,  477 
Manavgat,  252,  276 
)Iandayeh,  216 
Manfuhah,  482 
Mangals,  33 
Manissa,  323 


Manissn-dagh,  258 
Manyii.s,  Ijikn,  2«il 
MaraHb.  34') 
MaraKba,  131 
Miiratid,  131 
]yfai(lin,  234 

.MouiiUiins,  106 
Manib,  477 
Margat,  >'' 
iMuriuba, 
Marmora  Archipelago,  201 

(Soa  of,  261 
Marunitpfl,  379 
Martyropolis,  210 
MiiHcat,  441.  473 
MaHbita,  407 
Masii-iili  Isbind,  440 
Maniit,  Mount,  1 
Mason-dagb,  203 
Massiad,  3H5 
Mastiij,  20,  27,  47 
Mayaiiim,  235 
Maya-Farkoin,  219 
Mazitca.  209 
Alazandcran,  86 
Maz^hord.  188 
Mazrot-i-Baba,  22 
Meander  River,  269 
Mecca,  478 
Medes,  108 
Medina,  480 
Medinet-en-Ncbas,  477 
Mcgdi'ha,  475 
Moghiddo,  361 
Mcbrab-dagh,  196 
Meknin,  62 
Melas,  276 
^Mclassa,  335 
Meles  River,  326 
Mclezgherd,  185  "    ... 

Melkites,  380 
Menamah,  472 
Mendelia,  Gulf  of,  335 
Mendoreh  River,  260 
Mcnemen,  323 
Menjhil,  126 
Mmncreh  Lake,  268 

Town,  321 
Merom,  Lake,  371 
Mtrsifun  (Mersiwan),  297 
Mcrsina,  341 
Mesjid-cl-Haram,  479 
Mtshcd,  117 
Meshed-Ali,  239,  475 
Meshed-i-Murghab,  139 
Meshed -i-Ser,  125 
Mcshkid,  li2 
Meshkid,  Biver,  61,  64 
]\le8kakeh,  482 
Mesopotamia,  192 
Mosorea,  349 
Metdesis  Mountains,  248 
Metuali,  379 
Mezereh,  188 
Mianeh,  130 
Miankalai,  46 
Midyat,  234 
Mihail,  477 

Miletus,  333  * 

Minali  (Minao),  143 
Minara,  339 
Minnah,  475 
Mirbat,  475 
Mirbat  Bay,  475 
Misoghis  Mountains,  266,  257 
Moab,  363 
Moghra  bines,  480 
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Mohfimmndalmil,  110 
MohiiiTimcnih,  lul,  '240 
Mdlmrck.  472 
Wt)jib,  aoi 
Jlokii,  477 
MoiiiuikIh,  3H 
Montolik-N.  •nO,4M 
Morfit  Idiv,  ;)40 
MoflHuI,  '.'-.>() 
Jliilmrrcz,  472 
Mudtiiiia,  'All 

Miiiii,  or 

Muniil  liivcr,  103 
Jhird-ab.  88,  120 
Murgh-iil)  liivcr,  22,  28 
M  until- Aribu,  409 
Mush,  IHG 
llyciilc,  2')7 

Mvonto,  aas 

Mytilini  Isluml.  260 
Town,  317 

NiibhiB,  414 
Niihr-cl-Arwii,  308 
Nuhr-Afriii,  3(i8 
Nuhr-(.1-Aiii8,  309 
Nahr-ol-Asi,  307,  3fi9 
Nohr-()l-I)iilml),  3(i8 
Kiihr-fl-Kiuli.  :iU0 
NnUr-ul- K.lnr,  309 
Nulu-i'l-Kcll),  39'i 
Nnhr-ol  Lcdduii.  371 
Nuhr-.l-Liituiii,  309 
Nahr-il-Miikattah,  361 
Niihr-Ihrahiin,  309 
Nahr-Kadittha,  309 
Nahr-Kasimivuh,  300 
Nalir-Sfbti,  309 
Nahr-Zo.ko,  37'i 
Nain,  140 
Naizar,  29 
Nakhl,  144,  428 
Kokil-Lcssul,  438 
Nalli-Khan,  305 
Naiigniihar,  27 
NaBiir,  39 
Kusirabad,  123 
Nauri,  376 
Nazareth,  412 
Kazik,  Lake,  107 
Nobo,  Mount,  363 
Nefud,  447 
Nehavond,  147 
Nejed,  434 
Nojcf,  206,  238 
Ncjefabad,  134 
■Nem-shehr,  299 
Nfo-Khori,  316 
Nc8toriun»,  179 
Neswah,  475 
Nicaaa,  20ri,  309 
Niconiodia,  309 
Nigdt'h,  341 
Nicosia,  349 
Nikaria  Sloimtains,  257 
Nitisar,  295 
Nimshah,  43 
Ninirud-dagh,  196 
Ninfl,  323 
Niniveh.  220 
Niris,  100 

Lake,  100 
Nisab,  475 
Nishapur,  120    , 
Nisib.  231  >• 

Nisibin,  234 
Nisyros,  255 


Nisyros  iRland,  255 
XoHuiri,  114,  377 
Nubiaim.  480 
Niiniri,  07 
Nu§kan,  20 
Nympbi,  323 

OodcmiHh,  320 

Of,  IHO 

Ohod,  481 

Ok.ir.  472 

Olivet,  Mount.  421 

01ytni)ui!,  IlruRna,  201 

TroodoH,  340 
Oman,  473 

Oman  Mountains,  441 
Omar,  482 
Oncizah,  482 
Orta,  233 

Ormuz,  2.  142,  143 
Orontos  Uivor,  367 
Osmanjik,  300 
Oyuk,  300 

Pactolus  322 
rag'iman  MoiintainR,  21 
Paiwar-Kotal,  24,  25,  33 
Paioeo-LimisBo,  350 
Puhiio-Kimtro,  331 
Palandiikcn,  Mount,  104 
Palatia,  333 
PalfjoTyr,  390 
Palestine,  353 
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